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created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  ANDTRUST  COMB4NY  one  boston  place,  boston,  Massachusetts  02106 
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Program  Editor  ANDREW  RAEBURN 


NINETY- FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Friday  afternoon  September  24  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  September  25  1971  at  8.30 
Thursday  evening  September  30  1971  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  October  5  1971  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  6  in  F     op.  68     'Pastoral' 

Awakening  of  happy  feelings  on  reaching  the 
countryside:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 

At  the  brook's  edge:  andante  molto  mosso 

Festive  gathering  of  the  country  people:  allegro 

Thunderstorm:  allegro 

Shepherd's  song  -  happy  and  thankful  feelings 
after  the  storm:  allegretto 


intermission 

EINEM  Violin  concerto     op.  33 

Andante 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  -  sostenuto 

Presto  -  andante 

Adagio 

CHRISTIANE   EDINGER 

first  performance  in  America 


HINDEMITH 


Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 

Angelic  concert 
Entombment 
Temptation  of  St  Anthony 


The  concert  on   Friday  will  end  about  4  o'clock;  those  on  Saturday, 
Thursday  and  Tuesday  about  10.30 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   AND   *RCA  RECORDS 
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1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTC  -' 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  COB 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &.  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELOI 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles  an  hour 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 13  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


f&6al 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •      Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Upload's 


Internationally    Famous 
Ita  I  ia  n    Resta  u  ra  nts 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 
to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

Presi 

dent 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 

Provident  Institution 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

for  Savings 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Converse  Coach 
in  suede 
and  canvas 

It's  a  quality  basketball  shoe  . .  .  it's  a  rugged, 
handsome  all  around  athletic  shoe.  In  suede  and 
canvas,  in  sharp  new  team  colors,  the  Converse 
Coach  performs  like  a  pro  on  the  court  and  keeps 
going  ...  off  the  court,  on  any  surface  —  hard  or 
soft  —  for  a  game  of  tennis,  mowing  the  lawn, 
jogging  —  you  name  it.  Try  on  the  great  new 
Converse  Coach  today 


•converse 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200  years  " 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 

•A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•An  aging  or  ill  person  is  con- 
valescing 

•  A  person  under  psychiatric  treat- 
ment needs  temporary  care  in 
the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped    people   need   help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs  home- 
care 

Call... 

The  Suburban  Homemaking 
and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FR  AM  INGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/n  2-10  years 
lu  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/o  Regular 

4 


s*i        Savings 


|mIiS3^    /O    ji.oOo'mTi 


minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  years 


s«        o/n    90  DaY  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notica  Required  aftar  tha  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  flu  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347   WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


The  gentle  sun, 
the  chalky  soil  of 
France's  Cdte  des  Blancs. 
The  delicate  first  pressing 
of  only  the  most  perfect 
white  Chardonnay  grapes. 

This  is 

Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs 

Champagne. 


Epluchage,  the  old  world,  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  perfection 
of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  Neiv  York, 
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Some  Bostonians  prefer  to  devote 

their  time  and  energy  to  things  like 

the  Audubon  Society,  MGH,  the 

Museum,  and  the  Symphony, 

So  they  leave  their  investment 

management  to  us  and  the 

thoroughly  experienced  staff  in  our 

Trust  Department. 

If  you're  one  of  those  Bostonians, 

perhaps  you  should  talk  to  Ralph 

Marks,  one  of  our  men  in  portfolio 

management.  You  can  call  him 

at  742-4000. 

And  leave  the  marketing  to  us. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  F.D.I.C. 
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Plush 

D  •      ® 

Borgazia 
.  .  .  hooded 
and  be-furred 

winter's  most  tangible  luxury 
.  .  .  the  magnificent  Midi  coat, 
glisteny  and   regal  in   Borgazia® 
acrylic  pile  and  natural  raccoon 
framing  the  hood,  circling  the 
cuffs.    Black.    6-16,  215.00 
Better  Coat  Salon,  second  floor, 
store  for  fashion. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


furs  labeled  to  show  country 
of  origin  of  imported  furs 

'Borgazia  by  Borg™ 
Div.  of  Bunker  Ramo 


Boston,  Framingham,  Peabody,  Braintree,  Burlington 
Worcester,  Bedford,  N.  H.,  So.  Portland,  Me.,  Warwick,  R.  I. 


AT  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY,  hard  maple  logs  are  brought 
to  the  rickyard,  sawed  up  in  strips,  and  burned  for  charcoal  to 
smooth  out  our  whiskey. 

We  only  burn  hard  maple  wood,  cut  from  high  ground,  to 

produce  a  very  special  charcoal.  Then  every  drop  of  just-made 

Jack  Daniel's  is  seeped  through  the  charcoal . . .  and  this  accounts 

for  the  smooth  taste  of  our  whiskey. 

Charcoal  mellowing  (as  this  process  is 

called)  calls  for  very  good  wood  and  very 

hard  work.  But  you  can  taste  the  gentle 

difference  it  makes  with  your  very  first 

sip  of  Jack  Daniel's.  CS^ifj    BY  DROP 

TENNESSEE  WHISKEY     •    90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  ©  1971,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 

DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY    •     LYNCHBURG  (POP.  361),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 
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LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major     op.  68 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 


'Pastoral 


Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  completed  the  'Pastoral'  Symphony  in  1808. 
The  premiere  took  place  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  (Vienna)  on  December  22 
of  1808,  the  concert  consisting  entirely  of  unplayed  music  by  Beethoven, 
including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  Fourth  Piano  concerto  and  the  Choral 
fantasia.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  took  place  on  January  6  1882 
when  Georg  Henschel  conducted.  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  Orchestra's 
most  recent  performances  in  Boston  in  January  and  April  1969. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

Hypotheses  begin  with  hunches,  and  often  they  are  rather  inelegant, 
common-sensical,  'everybody  knows  that'  propositions.  But  sometimes 
we  do  not  really  know.  For  instance,  some  research-oriented  historio- 
grapher of  music  could  oblige  us  all  by  devising  a  methodology  with 
which  to  quantify  this  innocuous-sounding  notion:  the  greatest  com- 
posers do  not  generate  the  best  ideas  —  they  only  do  the  most  with 
them. 

Impressive  supporting  evidence  can  be  called  up  without  overmuch 
reflection.  An  example  would  be  the  nocturne.  It  is  by  now  fairly  well 
established  that  the  genus  'night-piece'  was  evolved  by  the  Irish  pianist 
and  sometime  composer  John  Field  (1782-1837),  who  had  been  ten 
years  dead  when  Chopin  wrote  his  earliest  nocturne.  Field's  are  almost 
naively  idyllic,  and  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  Chopin  had  to  borrow. 
He  did,  however,  help  himself  to  the  concept;  and  because  he  loved 
the  darkness  in  a  far  different  way,  he  lent  to  the  genre  a  sense  of 
sharing  secret  intimacies  and  passions,  an  attar  of  moonlight,  an  aura 
of  twilight-zone  mystery  —  none  of  these  is  among  the  felicities  to  be 
found  in  the  Field  prototypes.  Chopin  made  another  man's  form 
uniquely  his  own,  and  carried  it  to  the  outer  limits  of  musical  expression. 

Obviously  it  would  be  academic  in  the  extreme  to  ask  whether  or  not 
we  would  have  Chopin's  nocturnes  without  Field's.  Chopin  would  have 
managed,  one  may  be  sure;  and  let  us  agree  that  it  is  Field  who  is 
remembered  because  of  Chopin,  not  vice  versa. 

The  implicit  and  more  pertinent  question  posed  has  to  do  with  the 
importance  of  originality  per  se.  And  it  gives  one  pause  to  realize  that 
the  'problem'  of  precedence  seems  never  to  have  troubled  the  truly 
innovative  composers  —  an  elect  category  which,  to  continue  the 
analogy,  would  not  include  Field  but  most  certainly  would  include 
Chopin. 

Patently  no  master  composer  could  be  lacking  in  imagination,  but  it 
well  may  be  that  the  authentic  creative  impulse  abhors  novelty  (for 
novelty's  sake);  and  indeed  they  would  seem  to  be  mutually  exclusive. 
With  the  big  men,  who  did  what  first  always  has  been  immaterial;  as 
often  as  not  the  great  minds  of  music  have  been  set  in  motion  by  per- 
ceiving undeveloped  possibilities  in  somebody  else's  fait  accompli.  It 
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might  be  concluded  that  any  idea,  even  a  genius's,  becomes  noteworthy 
only  when  it  is  implemented  by  genius.  This  would  obtain  however 
viable  the  idea.  Dusty  archives  must  be  rich  in  good  ones  that  were  not 
brought  off  by  their  inventors. 

(The  foregoing  applies  with  special  force  to  that  vast  repertoire  sub- 
sumed under  the  rubric  of  'program  music'.  This  is  a  subject  strewn  with 
semantic  traps;  but  atjeast  it  requires  that  certain  loaded  words,  such 
as  'idea',  be  used  in  their  unambiguously  literal  meanings.) 

Among  the  celebrated  ideas  which  did  not  pan  out  the  first  time  around 
perhaps  the  most  fascinating  and  surely  the  most  relevant  case  in  point 
would  be  Tongemalde  der  Natur — 'A  musical  picture  of  nature'  — 
the  'grand  symphony'  for  fifteen  instruments  (!)  produced  in  the  mid- 
17805  by  the  minor  Swabian  composer  Justin  Heinrich  Knecht  (1752- 
1817).  Probably  none  of  us  has  heard  this  work,  nor  ever  will.  But 
would  you  believe  that  without  it  Beethoven's  Sixth  symphony  might 
not  have  been  written,  or  in  any  event  not  with  its  'pastoral'  conno- 
tations? 

Ironically,  and  extraordinarily,  it  is  possible  to  say  with  a  straight  face  that 
Knecht's  piece  had  a  decided  influence  upon  Beethoven  and  that  it  had 
no  influence  whatever.  For  all  we  know,  Beethoven  never  heard  it 
performed;  and  he  may  not  even  have  seen  the  music,  although  this  is 
difficult  to  credit.  But  whether  or  not  he  heard  the  work  or  studied  it 
does  not  matter.  The  crucial  fact  is  that  the  Knecht  score  was  advertised, 
with  a  detailed  description  of  its  programmatic  story  line,  in  the  1796 
edition  of  Beethoven's  op.  2  piano  sonatas.  (For  the  edification  of 
younger  readers  who  may  take  umbrage  at  this  crass  commercialism,  it 
ought  to  be  noted  that  the  practice  used  to  be  widespread;  book 
publishers  continued  to  do  it  until  the  1930s.) 

Sir  George  Grove,  in  an  understatement  that  politely  minimizes  the 
natural  pride  of  youthful  authorship,  speculated  that  Beethoven  'must 
often  have  read  Knecht's  suggestive  titles  on  the  cover  of  his  own 
sonatas.  If  so,  they  lay  dormant  in  his  mind  .  .  .  until  1808'  —  that  is, 
until  the  year  in  which  he  composed  the  'Pastoral'  Symphony. 

The  erudite  Belgian  critic  and  historian  Francois-Joseph  Fetis  (1784- 
1871)  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  Beethoven  took  more  from 
Knecht  than  an  idea,  whether  or  not  consciously.  But  the  indignant 
Grove,  in  his  original  Dictionary,  threw  this  allegation  of  plagiarism  right 
out  of  court: 

'Fetis  would  have  us  believe  that  Knecht  actually  anticipated  not  only 
the  general  scheme  of  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony  but  some  of  its  figures 
and  passages.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  writer  purchased  the  score 
and  parts  of  Knecht's  work  .  .  .  and  is  able  to  say  that  beyond  the  titles 
the  resemblances  between  the  two  works  are  obviously  casual,  Knecht's 
being  in  addition  commonplace,  entirely  wanting  in  that  "expression  of 
emotions"  which  Beethoven  enforces,  and  endeavoring  to  depict  the 
actual  sights  and  sounds,  which  he  [Beethoven]  deprecates.' 

it  goes  without  saying  that  many  composers  other  than   Knecht  had 
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portrayed  nature  in  music  prior  to  Beethoven.  The  only  one  who  really 
needs  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Abbe  Georg  Joseph  Vogler  (1749-1814), 
who  wrote  a  Pastorale  for  organ  with  a  'program'  that  parallels  the 
sequence  of  subtitles  for  the  last  three  movements  of  op.  68. 

Like  the  'Pastoral',  Knecht's  Tongemalde  der  Natur  is  in  five  movements. 
Here  are  both  outlines: 

1  (Knecht).  A  beautiful  countryside  where  the  sun  shines,  the  soft 
breezes  blow,  the  streams  cross  the  valley,  the  birds  twitter,  a  cascade 
murmurs,  a  shepherd  pipes,  the  sheep  leap,  and  the  shepherdess  lets 
her  gentle  voice  be  heard. 

1  (Beethoven).  Awakening  of  happy  feelings  on  reaching  the  country- 
side. 

2  (Knecht).  The  heavens  are  suddenly  darkened,  all  breathe  with  diffi- 
culty and  are  afraid,  the  black  clouds  pile  up,  the  wind  makes  a  rush- 
ing sound,  the  thunder  growls  from  afar;  the  storm  slowly  descends. 

2  (Beethoven).  At  the  brook's  edge. 

3  (Knecht).  The  storm,  with  noise  of  wind  and  driving  rain,  roars  with 
all  its  force;  the  tops  of  the  trees  murmur,  and  the  torrent  rolls  down 
with  a  terrifying  sound. 

3  (Beethoven).  Festive  gathering  of  the  country  people. 

4  (Knecht).  The  storm  is  appeased  little  by  little;  the  clouds  scatter,  and 
the  sky  clears. 

4  (Beethoven).  Thunderstorm. 

5  (Knecht).  Nature,  in  a  transport  of  gladness,  raises  its  voice  to  heaven 
and  gives  thanks  to  its  Creator  in  soft  and  agreeable  song. 

5  (Beethoven).  Shepherd's  song —  happy  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 
storm. 

Knecht's  storm  is  proportionately  much  longer,  but  otherwise  a  perusal 
of  the  respective  outlines  should  confirm  that  Beethoven  was  quite 
unconcerned  with  originality  as  such.  Moreover,  like  the  burglar  who 
leaves  a  trail  of  clues  because  he  wants  to  be  apprehended,  Beethoven 
placed  squarely  on  the  title  page  of  the  'Pastoral'  what  amounts  to  a 
comparison  of  his  work  and  Knecht's  'musical  picture  of  nature'.  The  op. 
68,  he  wrote,  is  'More  an  expression  of  feelings  than  fa]  painting  or  [an] 
actual  description'.  Considering  the  circumstances,  Beethoven  may  be 
said  to  have  thus  combined  a  tacit  confession  of  guilt  with  an  accurate 
differentiation  of  the  two  scores  and,  in  effect,  an  implied  value  judg- 
ment in  his  own  favor! 

Beethoven's  extant  sketchbooks  provide  a  wealth  of  a  priori  insights 
into  the  'Pastoral'  (which  began  to  take  shape  as  early  as  1803,  while 
he  was  writing  the  Eroica,  and  continued  even  as  he  was  completing 
the  Fifth  Symphony  in  1808).  The  following  collation  of  unrelated 
jottings,  all  from  a  single  sketchbook,  approximates  a  precis  of  his 
creative  purpose  in  this  symphony: 

'Sinfonia  characteristica,  or  a  recollection  of  country  life.  ...  All  painting 
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in  instrumental  music,  if  pushed  too  far,  is  a  failure.  .  .  .  Sinfonia  pas- 
torella.  Anyone  who  has  an  idea  of  country  life  can  make  out  for  him- 
self the  intentions  of  the  author  without  many  titles.  .  .  .  People  will 
not  require  titles  to  recognize  the  general  intention  to  be  more  a 
matter  of  feeling  than  of  painting  in  sounds.  .  .  .  Pastoral  Symphony:  no 
picture  but  something  in  which  the  emotions  are  expressed  which  are 
aroused  in  men  by  the  pleasure  of  the  country  (or)  [something]  in  which 
some  feelings  of  country  life  are  set  forth.  .  .  .  ' 

Tovey  devotes  more  than  twelve  pages  to  his  extremely  minute  analysis 
of  this  work  (in  Volume  I  of  his  Essays),  which  he  describes  without 
qualification  as  'a  perfect  classical  symphony'.  Perhaps  the  essence  of 
Tovey's  brilliant  article  may  be  found  in  these  three  short  sentences: 
'.  .  .  Beethoven  has  told  us,  with  certain  very  broad  particulars  .  .  . 
that  this  symphony  expresses  his  love  of  country  life.  If  it  does  not 
express  ours,  so  much  the  worse  for  us.  .  .  .  The  Pastoral  Symphony  has 
the  enormous  strength  of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax/ 

Beethoven's  faithful  famulus  Anton  Schindler,  in  his  1860  biography, 
movingly  recalls  the  natal  circumstances  of  this  music: 

'One  day  in  the  latter  half  of  April  1823,  a  time  of  many  troubles  and 
reverses,  Beethoven  decided  to  take  a  respite  by  returning  north  to 
Heiligenstadt  and  its  lovely  surroundings.  It  was  a  place  where  he  had 
put  many  musical  works  on  paper  and  where,  too,  he  had  conducted 
his  studies  of  nature;  but  he  had  not  been  there  for  ten  years.  The  sun 
shone  warmly  and  the  landscape  was  already  arrayed  in  its  most  beau- 
tiful spring  finery.  .  .  .  Between  Heiligenstadt  and  [Nussdorf]  there  lies 
the  pleasant,  grassy  valley  of  a  gently  murmuring  brook  that  rushes 
down  from  a  nearby  mountainside.  While  crossing  this  valley,  over- 
hung here  and  there  by  tall  elm  trees,  Beethoven  would  frequently 
pause  and  let  his  enraptured  gaze  wander  over  the  spectacular  scene 
before  him.  Once  he  sat  down  on  the  grass  and,  leaning  against  an  elm, 
asked  me  if  there  was  a  yellow-hammer  singing  in  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  trees.  But  all  was  quiet.  Then  he  said,  "It  was  here  that  I  com- 
posed the  'Scene  at  the  Brook',  and  the  yellow-hammers  up  there,  the 
quails,  the  nightingales,  and  the  cuckoos  composed  along  with  me." 
....  The  Pastoral  symphony!  Just  as  a  painter  makes  his  whole  land- 
scape harmonious  while  completing  each  section,  so,  too,  Beethoven 
painted  his  tone  picture.  The  foreground  is  quiet;  the  detailed  sections 
blend  smoothly.  After  the  fears  and  apprehensions  aroused  by  the 
thunderstorm,  the  background  is  quiet  once  more,  and  when  in  the 
very  last  measures  we  hear  the  distant  notes  of  the  horn,  we  feel  we 
have  been  in  the  great  concert-hall  of  Nature.' 

It  remains  to  touch  lightly  on  Beethoven's  'expression  of  feeling'  in  this 
work.  It  is  defensible  to  define  the  'Pastoral'  as  absolute  music  (what- 
ever that  really  is)  or  as  descriptive  music.  But  why  not  rejoice  in  it  as 
music  qua  music?  Those  who  find  themselves  uncomfortable  with  this 
alternative  may  take  consolation  in  the  Solomon-like  adjudication  of 
George  Putnam  Upton,  the  nineteenth-century  critic  whose  little  hand- 
books used  to  be  required  reading  for  concertgoers.  The  'Pastoral',  he 
announced  blandly,  'is  absolute  programme-music'! 
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GOTTFRIED  VON   EINEM 
Violin  concerto     op.  33 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Einem  was  born  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  on  January  24  1918.  He  completed  the 
score  of  the  Violin  concerto  in  Vienna  on  February  21  1966.  The  work  was 
commissioned  by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  of  Vienna  for  the  cen- 
tenary jubilee  of  the  Theophil  Ritter  von  Hansen  Konzertgebaude  am  Karlsplatz, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Gertrud  von  Bismarck.  The  first  performance  was  given  at 
the  Musikverein,  Vienna,  on  May  31  1970  by  Ruggiero  Ricci  and  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  2  bongos  (one  pitched  in  middle,  the  other 
in  low  register),  and  strings. 

William  von  Einem  was  serving  as  Imperial  and  Royal  Military  Attache 
at  the  Austrian  legation  in  Bern  when  his  son  Gottfried  was  born.  The 
boy  moved  during  his  early  childhood  to  Germany,  and  was  sent  to 
school  at  the  Gymnasium  in  Plon,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Holstein. 
The  school  took  the  teaching  of  music  seriously,  paying  particular 
attention  to  contemporary  developments.  (It  was  for  this  Gymnasium 
that  Hindemith  wrote  his  Ploner  Musiktag  a  year  or  two  before  Mathis 
der  Maler.)  After  graduation  the  young  Einem  spent  some  time  traveling 
through  France  and  Italy,  and  went  to  England  to  study  languages.  His 
early  compositions,  written  while  he  was  still  at  Plon,  showed  con- 
siderable promise,  and  came  to  the  eyes  of  such  distinguished  musi- 
cians as  Jan  Sibelius  and  Bruno  Walter. 

In  1938  Einem  was  given  a  job  as  repetiteur  at  the  Berlin  State  Opera 
by  Intendant  Heinz  Tietjen.  The  same  year,  having  been  under  surveil- 
lance by  the  minions  of  Goebbels  and  Himmler  as  a  champion  of 
'cultural  Bolshevism',  he  was  arrested,  with  his  mother,  for  'high 
treason  and  suspicion  of  subversive  activities'.  Einem  himself  remained 
in  prison  for  four  months,  his  mother  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  1941  he 
began  two  years  of  formal  study  of  composition  with  Boris  Blacher. 
(The  Nazis  looked  on  Blacher  too  with  disfavor,  and  had  banned 
performances  of  his  music.)  Einem's  ballet  Princess  Turandot  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time,  in  Dresden,  in  1944,  and  its  success  won  him 
the  post  of  resident  composer  and  musical  adviser  to  the  Dresden 
Opera  House,  where  Karl  Elmendorff  was  conductor.  Dr  Goebbels's 
Ministry  of  Propaganda  again  voiced  criticism  of  Einem  and  his  music 
after  Herbert  von  Karajan  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the 
Concerto  for  orchestra  with  the  Orchestra  of  the  Berlin  State  Opera, 
also  in  1944.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Third  Reich,  Einem  moved  to 
Austria,  where  he  has  Tnade  his  home  ever  since.  He  became  a  lecturer 
of  the  Vienna  Konzerthausgesellschaft  in  1946,  and  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Salzburg  Festival  in  1948.  Six 
years  later  he  joined  the  Artistic  board  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera.  He 
visited  the  United  States  in  1953,  the  year  he  became  Chairman  of  the 
artistic  directorate  of  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and  wrote  his  Symphonic 
scenes  for  orchestra  on  a  commission  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in  1957,  to  celebrate 
the  Orchestra's  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 

Einem  is  now  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Austrian  musical  establishment. 
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He  is  on  the  Board  of  directors  of  the  Vienna  Konzerthausgesellschaft, 
and  is  Professor  of  composition  at  the  Academy  of  Music  and  Dramatic 
Art  of  Vienna.  He  has  been  honored  with  the  Austrian  State  Prize  and 
the  Koerner  Prize,  and  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Between  1965  and  1970  he  was  President  of  the 
Society  of  authors,  composers  and  music  publishers  of  Austria.  He  has 
spent  much  of  his  time  during  the  last  few  years  in  travel,  making  visits 
to  the  USSR,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Spain,  Southeast  Asia  and  India. 

After  he  had  finished  his  formal  studies  with  Blacher,  Einem  remained 
on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  his  older  colleague.  No  doubt 
encouraged  by  Blacher,  he  studied  the  work  of  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky, 
Prokofiev  and  Milhaud,  as  well  as  that  of  George  Gershwin  and  Duke 
Ellington.  Blacher  collaborated  on  the  libretto  of  Danton's  death,  Einem's 
first  opera,  which  was  given  with  great  success  at  Salzburg  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1947.  The  plot,  based  on  Georg  Buchner's  play  of  1835,  drama- 
tizes the  downfall  and  execution  of  the  revolutionary  Danton  in  1794 
at  the  hands  of  the  bloodthirsty  and  even  more  radical  Robespierre 
during  the  reign  of  terror  in  France.  The  subject  must  have  appealed 
to  a  man  who  had  suffered  personally  in  the  new  reign  of  terror  perpe- 
trated by  Europe's  most  repulsive  dictator.  Similar  feeling  must  have 
prompted  the  choice  of  Kafka's  novel,  The  trial,  as  the  subject  of 
Einem's  second  opera.  Blacher  again  wrote  the  libretto,  this  time  work- 
ing with  Heinz  von  Cramer.  The  nine  scenes  depict,  with  increasing 
intensity,  the  nightmare  existence  of  its  protagonist,  Josef  K.,  a  man  on 
trial  for  his  life,  and  ignorant  of  what  crimes  he  is  alleged  to  have 
committed. 

Earlier  this  year  the  premiere  of  Einem's  latest  opera  was  given  in  Vienna. 
Der  Besuch  der  alten  Dame  is  composed  to  a  libretto  by  Friedrich 
Durrenmatt,  the  author  basing  the  text  on  his  famous  play  of  1956. 
(American  audiences  are  probably  most  familiar  with  the  version  on 
film,  entitled  The  visit',  in  which  Ingrid  Bergman  and  Anthony  Quinn 
played  the  leading  roles.)  As  in  the  early  operas,  Einem  has  again  chosen 
a  theme  which  examines  human  cruelty  and  corruption. 

The  Violin  concerto,  written  in  1966,  was  first  performed  twelve  months 
earlier  than  The  visit  of  the  old  lady.  The  premiere,  according  to 
reviewer  Herbert  Schneiber,  was  enthusiastically  received.  The  com- 
ments of  the  critics  make  interesting  reading:  several  of  them  —  like 
the  composer  himself,  who  apparently  said  shortly  before  the  premiere, 
'The  work  is  tonal,  which  will  annoy  a  lot  of  people'  —  apologized  for 
the  old-fashioned  character  of  the  writing,  then  continued  by  express- 
ing their  enjoyment  of  the  piece.  'A  concerto  pleasing  to  the  ear,  lyrical, 
rhythmic,  with  a  genuinely  virtuoso  [solo]  part,  of  excellent  craftsman- 
ship, and  full  of  large  and  small  flashes  of  excitement,'  wrote  Gerhard 
Mayer  in  the  Wochenpresse.  Others  mention  Einem's  debt  to  Sibelius 
and  Richard  Strauss,  while  Schneiber  points  out  the  traditional  character 
of  the  construction,  the  focus  of  attention  continually  on  the  solo  violin. 
Ruediger  Engerth  wrote  in  the  Salzburger  Nachrichten:  'The  piece, 
tonal  throughout,  will  hardly  present  any  difficulty  to  those  accustomed 
to  the  usual  sounds  of  the  past.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  diverges 
from  the  old-fashioned  path  of  the  virtuoso  concerto  in  the  style  of 
Brahms,  and  finds  its  way,  by  variation  of  the  basic  tempo,  toward  a 
form  not  foreign  to  "modern  music"/ 

continued  on  page  39 
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Tve  got  a  chance  to 
buy  into  this 
dress  shop..." 


She  doesn't  have  to  work.  Her  present 
estate  would  keep  her  in  comfort.  But 
would  it  keep  her  feeling  useful . . .  keep 
her  in  touch  with  people?  The  decision 
is  more  than  a  money  matter.  It's  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  fi- 
nancial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
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the    interest   and   time   to   consider  the 
human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters.  Call 
your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust  Officer, 
at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's  talk 
about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


musicians 
of 
tomorrow . . 


MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

(212)  749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 

A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 
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The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but . . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  also  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


•  Records 

•  Art  Prints 

•  Men's  Clothing 

•  Men's  Furnishings 

•  Men's  Shoes 

•  Men's  Boutique 

•  Cameras,  Film 


•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Stationery 

•  Luggage 

•  Creative  Toys 


•  TV's,  Radios 

•  Mattresses 

•  Housewares 

•  Domestics 

•  Typewriters 

•  Office  Supplies 


You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 


8»€ 


<258p 


HARVARD  SQUARE  •  M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER  •   CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


II 9  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


EASTERN  GAS  AND   FUEL  ASSOCIATES 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS   INC 


WctSwSr*'   ,->'%:i  ;*:   "■'■.'•¥.)« 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  Council  of  Friends  welcomes  you,  the  subscribers  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  to  these  first  concerts  of  the  ninety-first  season. 

We  know  that  you  love  great  music  —  played  by  a  great  orchestra  —  so 
let  us  stress  once  again  that  it  will  only  continue  as  long  as  we  have 
the  annual  financial  support  of  the  Friends,  Foundations  and  Corpo- 
rations, who  have  so  generously  responded  over  the  years.  We  urge  you, 
if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  to  become  a  'Friend'  for  the  member- 
ship year  September  1971  -  August  1972. 

Supporting  this  renowned  musical  organization  is  not  a  one-way  street. 
As  a  Friend  you  will  receive  invitations  to  the  Pre-Symphony  Luncheons, 
Stage  Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers;  you  will  be  entitled 
to  a  free  pass  to  the  grounds  at  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  of  1972; 
you  will  also  be  invited  to  innovative  Special  Events,  and  as  always,  to 
the  Luncheon  and  Annual  Meeting  at  Symphony  Hall.  At  the  meeting 
last  May,  over  800  of  you  heard  a  special  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Pops, 
with  Arthur  Fiedler  conducting. 

In  later  programs,  you  will  find  listed  the  names  of  the  Friends  of  the 
1970-1971  season.  They  include  Benefactors,  Guarantors,  Patrons,  Spon- 
sors and  Donors,  and  all  contributors  who  gave  $15  or  more. 

I  want  to  end  this  message  by  expressing  profound  thanks  to  those  of 
you  who  supported  last  May's  'Musical  Marathon'  so  enthusiastically. 
Members  of  the  Orchestra,  Staff,  Trustees,  Council  of  Friends,  Radio 
Station  WCRB  and  many,  many  listeners  combined  to  add  nearly  1,000 
names  to  the  list  of  those  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


(\W^    V".    ^QvSV^Q*-" 


Hester  L.  Sargent 
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Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


^A  legendary M Experience  in  Twining 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
^Boston  9s  newest  grand  hotel 


120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


for  T^eservations:  262-0600 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 
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If  you  cant  clear  all 
the  investment  hurdles* 
take  a  look  at 
our  track 
record* 


uemR. 


When  today's  busy,  on-the-run  investor  gets 
tripped  up  by  the  demands  of  the  job,  he 
stands  to  lose  more  than  his  control.  He  can 
lose  quite  a  bit  of  money  as  well. 

An  Investment  Agency  Account  at 
State  Street  Bank  puts  one  of  our  Account 
Officers  in  direct  supervision  of  your 
securities.  You  can  retain  the  final  say-so— 
but  he  keeps  track  of  all  the  details, 
paperwork  and  safekeeping. 

Backing  him  up  is  an  experienced 
Account  Team.  And  in  support— with  data  on 
which  to  base  decisions— are  the  diverse 
talents  of  our  research  men,  securities 
analysts  and  tax  specialists.  To  the  facts  and 
figures  we  add  the  seasoned  judgment  of 
our  senior  investment  committee. 

It  may  surprise  you  how  little  it  costs  to 
put  this  personal  attention  and  superior 
investment  strength  to  work  for  you. 

Telephone  Pete  Buchanan  at  466-3721 
for  an  appointment.  He'll  be  glad  to  show 
proof  of  our  ability  to  remove  those  barriers 
to  effective  investment  performance. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Good  help  is 
so  hard  to 
find  these  days 

...  but  not  at  Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  The 
talented  trio  below  are  the  interior 
designers  you  will  meet  and  talk  with  at 
this  exciting  new  home  furnishings  and 
design  center  in  Newton. 

These  are  the  professionals  who  will 
be  happy  to  talk  over  your  decorating 
ideas  and  help  plan  rooms  that  are  truly 
a  reflection  of  your  own  good  taste. 

They  will  show  you  through  the  unique 
room  settings  where  fine  Wellington 
Hall  furniture  is  displayed  with 
innovative  style.  Everything  on  display 
is  available  for  purchase  —  including 
an  unusual  collection  of  wall  coverings, 
fabrics  and  accessories.  And,  be  sure 
to  ask  about  our  free  design  service. 


WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 


381  Elliot  St.  •  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Falls 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.*  969-2335 
(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9...near128) 

Laurence  Sisson  Exhibition 
Through  November  13 


vfo  trousseau  %t/se  ofjBos/on 


(HiacR     Velve 


t 

Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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A  NEW 

CONCEPT 

IN 

CAMBRIDGE 

Cave  Atlantique  is  a  newly  formed  wine  im- 
porting firm,  with  a  retail  store  at  1675  Mass. 
Ave.  in  Cambridge. 

The  firm  is  concerned  not  only  with  im- 
porting quality  wines,  but  also  in  providing 
clients  with  sufficient  information  so  that 
the  experience  of  buying  wine  is  one  of  plea- 
sure and  affirmation  of  one's  own  taste, 
rather  than  one  of  doubt  and  indecision. 
This  is  not  a  vision  easily  implemented.  Some 
encouraging  progress  has  been  made,  the 
results  of  which  are  outlined  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

WINES  IN  STOCK 

In  choosing  its  wines,  the  firm  attempts  to 
balance  a  comprehensive  offering  of  the 
world's  great  wines  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  wines  of  more  modest  reputation 
and  price. 

For  example,  Cave  Atlantique  has  a  three- 
fold philosophy  with  respect  to  Bordeaux 
wines:  first,  to  offer  a  selection  of  outstanding 
wines  from  great  vintages,  e.g. 


Vintage  Chateau 

1959     Lynch  Bages 
1959     Gruaud  Larose 
1961     Ducru  Beaucaillou 


Case         Bottle 

$89.00     $8.00 

$108.00  $10.00 

$83.70     $7.75 


1964     Domaine  de  Chevalier     $72.00     $6.75 

second,  to  offer  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
of  good,  yet  moderately  priced  wines,  e.g. 

1961  Citran  $45.75     $4.25 

1962  Lynch  Bages  $49.00  $4.55 
1962  Giscours  $50.00  $4.65 
1962     Croizet  Bages  $44.25     $4.10 

third,  to  find  a  number  of  sound  Bordeaux 
wines,  not  well-known  on  the  world  market, 
that  can  be  offered  very  inexpensively,  e.g. 
1966     Les  Ormes  de  Pez  $33.50     $3.10 

1966     Verdignan  $27.00     $2.50 

1966  LeBourdieu  $22.50     $2.00 

1967  Fayau  $19.50     $1.80 

Essentially  the  same  approach  is  taken  with 
other  fine  wines  which  the  firm  imports,  such 
as  those  from  Burgundy,  Germany,  Porto,  the 
Loire,  Jerez,  and  other  important  wine  pro- 
ducing areas. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  listing  of  the  wines  in  stock  is 
available  without  charge,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  calling  491-2411. 


DELIVERY 

Delivery  within  the  greater  Boston  area  is 
without  charge  for  orders  of  $15.00  or  more. 
Outside  the  greater  Boston  area  but  within 
Massachusetts,  delivery  is  free  on  orders  of 
$150.00  or  more;  charges  for  delivery  of 
smaller  orders  will  be  at  the  prevailing  parcel 
delivery  rates. 

The  delivery  service  is  particularly  con- 
venient for  clients  who  prefer  to  conduct 
business  by  telephone. 

WINE  MONOGRAPHS 

To  enjoy  buying  wine  one  requires  a  basic 
knowledge  of  labeling  conventions,  methods 
of  vinification,  and  the  structure  of  the  world 
wine  market.  To  meet  these  needs,  Cave 
Atlantique  has  prepared  the  following  mono- 
graphs: 


Bordeaux  Wines 

Burgundy  Wines 

German  Wines 

Sherry  Wines 

Madeira  Wines 

Port  Wines 

Tasting  &  Decanting  Wine 


$1.80 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


which  can  be  purchased  either  at  the  store 
or  through  the  mail. 

WINE  COURSE 

The  firm  has  developed  a  basic  wine  tasting 
course  for  persons  who  are  not  connoisseurs. 
The  objective  of  the  course  is  to  provide  a 
background  of  knowledge  and  tasting  experi- 
ence that  will  permit  a  person  to  enjoy  wine 
more  and  to  feel  more  confident  about  try- 
ing new  kinds  of  wine. 

The  course  will  consist  of  five  meetings, 
one  per  week  beginning  October  19.  Each 
meeting  will  concentrate  on  a  particular  type 
of  wine.  The  cost  of  the  course  will  be 
$50.00  per  person.  Those  who  would  like 
further  information  should  contact  the  store 
immediately. 

CONSULTATION 

One  or  the  other  of  the  firm's  wine  buyers  is 
always  available  to  talk  with  customers. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 
1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 


Einem's  Violin  concerto  begins,  unconventionally,  with  a  long  prelude 
for  the  solo  violin,  a  cadenza  of  more  than  forty  measures  which  con- 
tains the  germs  of  much  of  the  music  to  follow.  As  it  reaches  its  climax, 
a  point  where  the  soloist  is  instructed  in  the  score  to  play  'teroce' ,  oboe 
and  bassoon  in  unison  introduce  a  lyrical  first  subject,  soon  to  be 
developed  by  the  solo  instrument  in  two  variations.  The  orchestra's  role 
is  subservient  in  the  dialogue  which  follows.  The  tempo  becomes  more 
rapid,  and  against  a  relentless  four-square  rhythm  played  by  cellos  and 
basses,  and  a  contrapuntal  development  of  material  of  the  cadenza  by 
woodwinds  and  high  strings,  the  solo  violin  introduces  the  second  main 
subject,  this  a  section  of  the  cadenza  in  inversion.  The  tempo  slackens 
once  more,  the  various  elements  of  the  movement  are  further  devel- 
oped, until  after  a  frenzied  climax,  the  music  dies  quietly  away. 

There  are  two  basic  elements  in  the  second  movement:  a  strongly  rhyth- 
mic dance  alternates  with  a  contemplative  song-like  melody.  After  a 
developed  repetition  of  the  dance,  there  is  an  episode  for  orchestra  in 
unison,  which  then  mingles  with  the  dance.  The  song  returns,  then  gives 
way  for  the  final  exuberant  outburst  of  the  dance. 

The  third  movement  begins  dramatically  with  two  measures  in  7/8  time 
played  on  the  bongos.  Solo  violin  and  bongos  play  alone  in  duet 
throughout  the  hurrying  presto  section;  then  the  tempo  changes  to 
andante  for  an  intermezzo  in  which  the  first  clarinet  and  the  solo  violin 
play  thematic  material  originating  from  the  first  and  second  movements 
against  a  ground  accompaniment  of  the  note  A,  played  by  the  orchestra 
in  various  rhythmic  patterns.  The  first  bassoon  joins  in,  finally  the  first 
horn,  until  the  'A'  disappears  and  the  violin  and  bongo  duet  returns  as 
an  exact  mirror  image  of  its  original  form,  starting  from  the  end  and 
working  backwards  to  its  opening.  A  short  andante  section  ends  the 
movement. 

The  final  movement  is  in  the  form  of  a  theme  with  ten  variations. 
Although  the  writing  for  the  solo  violin  is  as  demanding  technically  as 
in  the  other  movements,  here  the  solo  woodwind  instruments  of  the 
orchestra  are  called  on  to  exercise  a  similar  virtuosity.  As  the  music 
progresses,  the  theme  is  freely  treated.  It  appears  in  inversion,  then  in 
its  original  form,  it  is  compressed  and  expanded.  The  Concerto  ends 
with  a  swift,  backward  look  to  the  opening  of  the  first  movement. 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 
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PAUL  HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'     ('Matthias  the  painter') 

Program  note  by  Klaus  C.  Roy 

Hindemith  was  born  in  Hanau,  near  Frankfurt,  Germany,  on  November  16  1895; 
he  died  at  Frankfurt  on  December  28  1963.  His  'Symphony',  three  orchestral 
pieces  based  on  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed  opera  Mathis  der  Maler, 
was  first  performed  by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Wilhelm 
Furtwangler,  on  March  12  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  conducted  the  first  United 
States  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York  on  October  4  1934.  The  first  Boston  performance  was  given  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Richard  Burgin,  on  December  7  of 
the  same  year.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  were  conducted 
by  Erich  Leinsdorf  in  February,  March  and  April  of  1966. 

The  opera  itself,  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last  staged  at  the 
Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler,  on  May  28  1938. 
The  opera's  first  American  performance  was  given  by  Boston  University,  under 
the  direction  of  Sarah  Caldwell,  on   February  17  1956. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  Symphony:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  small  cymbals,  triangle,  glockenspiel  and  strings. 

There  are  certain  works  of  art  in  our  time  which  have,  virtually  from  the 
moment  of  their  appearance,  held  a  stature  that  is  unassailable.  Like  so 
many  paintings  from  this  century  now  on  view  in  our  galleries,  there  are 
musical  compositions  that  are  'no  longer  on  trial',  as  one  guide  put  it: 
'we  are'.  The  Mathis  der  Maler  Symphony  of  Paul  Hindemith  is  such  a 
work;  unlike  the  opera  from  which  it  is  drawn,  which  continues  to 
present  problems  of  production  and  'popular'  comprehension,  the  instru- 
mental excerpts  have  long  since  been  accepted  as  a  repertoire  piece, 
as  a  genuine  'modern  classic'. 

The  work  is  of  unusual  interest  for  many  reasons,  with  responses  possible 
on  many  levels.  The  music  itself,  first  of  all,  belongs  to  the  great  com- 
poser's most  inspired  utterances,  consistent  in  quality,  intense  in  feeling, 
far-reaching  in  vision.  It  can  be  heard  for  its  own  sake,  without  recourse 
to  any  background  information,  and  enjoyed  for  the  beauty  of  its  sound, 
the  solidity  of  its  form,  the  assurance  of  its  craftsmanship.  Next,  the 
work  is  remarkable  for  its  transmutation  of  visual  into  musical  experi- 
ence, whereby  the  image,  once  fixed  in  space,  finds  itself  —  as  it  were  — 
in  motion,  proceeding  in  time.  Matthias  Grunewald's  paintings  take  on 
for  us  a  new  meaning,  a  widened  horizon  —  because  a  composer 
'heard'  them. 

(The  painter's  real  name  was  Mathis  Gothart  Nithart.  The  Columbia 
Encyclopedia  gives  his  dates  as  c.  1480  —  c.  1530:  'He  worked  chiefly 
in  his  native  Aschaffenburg;  and  in  Mainz  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Archbishop.  His  work  is  characterized  by  a  dramatic  intensity  unique  in 
German  painting.  A  great  colorist  and  powerful  realist,  Grunewald  is 
best  known  as  the  painter  of  the  passion  of  Christ  ...  In  these  tragic 
and  somber  paintings  the  physical  agony  of  Christ  is  portrayed  with 
harrowing  realism  and  unmitigated   horror.') 

The  story  of  the  opera's  coming-about  in  the  early  days  of  the  late  and 
unlamented  Thousand-Year  Reich   (which  lasted  a  cataclysmic  twelve) 
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is  in  itself  fascinating.  Because  the  composer  had  chosen  a  subject  that 
dared  to  question  the  artist's  relationship  to  his  country's  objectives, 
that  drew  into  doubt  the  very  nature  of  what  was  'patriotic',  the  opera 
was  not  performed  in  Germany  until  after  the  war  (1946,  in  Stuttgart) 
and  even  the  1934  performance  of  the  Symphony  caused  serious  trouble 
for  its  conductor  —  Wilhelm  Furtwangler —  as  well  as  for  its  composer. 
(Furtwangler  was  in  due  course  put  on  inactive  status  for  a  year,  not  least 
for  his  statement  that  'none  of  the  younger  generation  has  done  more 
than  Hindemith  for  recognition  of  German  music  throughout  the  world 
.  .  .  Germany  cannot  afford  to  abandon  Hindemith.'  Germany's  eager- 
ness to  do  so  ultimately  became  America's  gain.  Branded  a  'Kulturbol- 
schewik'  for  the  modernity  of  his  music,  and  having  made  the  unpardon- 
able error  of  taking  a  'non-Aryan'  to  wife,  Hindemith  lost  his  post  at  the 
Berlin  Hochschule  fur  Musik,  emigrated,  and  in  1940  settled  in  the 
United  States  for  thirteen  years  of  distinguished  teaching  at  Yale 
University.) 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  work,  quite  apart  from 
political  and  personal  ramifications,  is  its  brave  attempt  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  issue  of  why  the  artist  must  be  an  artist,  what  are  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  well  as  his  pleasures  and  drives.  All  his  life  long, 
Hindemith  showed  his  active  concern  with  this  perennial  problem;  it 
became  to  him  a  matter  not  only  of  esthetics  but  of  ethics.  He  fought 
for  the  bridging  of  the  gap  between  musical  producer  and  consumer, 
for  active  music-making  by  an  aware  and  sensitive  public.  And  most 
important  of  all,  he  believed  that  music  —  and  all  art  —  had  the  power 
of  ennoblement.  He  would  probably  have  disagreed  with  Alfred  Einstein's 
remark  that  'the  morality  of  a  piece  consists  only  in  its  quality  and  per- 
fection'. For  him,  these  criteria  were  understood,  as  basic  and  unques- 
tioned. But  beyond  this,  he  wished  —  as  Handel  once  said  to  his  King  — 
not  only  to  entertain,  but  to  make  people  better.  This  social  view  of 
music's  purpose  he  shared  also  with  Bach  and  with  Beethoven;  he  sup- 
ported it  emphatically  in  his  books,  and  expressed  it  in  music. 

The  character  of  Matthias  the  painter,  he  wrote  in  the  1930s,  'stands 
for  the  embodiment  of  problems,  wishes  and  doubts,  which  have  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  all  serious  artists  from  remotest  times.  For  whom 
are  works  of  art  created?  What  is  their  purpose?  How  can  the  artist 
make  himself  understood  to  his  adversary?  This  man,  who  wants  to  delve 
into  the  most  obscure  motives  for  creative  work,  sinks  into  a  fit  of 
unfruitful  brooding,  despairs  of  his  mission  and  becomes  absorbed  in 
problems,  the'  solution  of  which  now  seems  to  him  more  important  for 
the  well-being  of  his  oppressed  fellowman  than  the  creation  of  works 
of  art.  He  goes  to  war  and  fights  on  the  side  of  the  rebellious  peasants 
against  the  nobles  and  the  church  and  thus  against  his  own  master, 
Cardinal  Albrecht  of  Mainz.  There  is  a  gross  contradiction  between  his 
imaginary  ideal  of  a  fair  combat  and  just  victory  and  the  ugly  reality  of 
the  Peasants'  War  [1524  AD]. 

'Mathis  soon  sees  the  wide  gulf  separating  him  from  his  companions 
in  arms,  and  when  the  peasants  suffer  a  decisive  defeat,  he  is  so  com- 
pletely engulfed  in  despair  that  not  even  death  by  his  own  hand  or  a 
stranger's  has  mercy  upon  him.  In  an  allegorical  scene  he  experiences 
the  temptation  of  St  Anthony;  all  the  promptings  of  conscience  within 
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his  tortured  soul  rise  to  assail  and  plague  him  and  call  him  to  account 
for  his  actions.  The  knowledge  of  being  condemned  to  utter  uselessness 
overwhelms  him.  In  the  subsequent  stage  action  there  is  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  visit  of  St  Anthony  to  St  Paul  in  Thebaid,  as  it  is  depicted 
on  Grunewald's  Isenheim  altarpiece.  Paul,  under  whose  allegorical 
disguise  Cardinal  Albrecht  is  to  be  recognized,  enlightens  Mathis,  in  the 
likeness  of  Anthony,  about  his  mistakes  and  instructs  him  as  to  the  right 
road  which  he  is  to  follow  in  the  future.  The  conversion  to  conscious, 
supreme  artistic  endeavor  is  successful.  Mathis  devotes  the  remainder 
of  his  days  to  his  art,  which  is  henceforth  rooted  in  his  faith  in  the  talent 
bestowed  upon  him  by  God  and  in  his  attachment  to  his  native  soil.' 

Each  of  the  three  movements  of  the  'Symphony'  is  a  counterpart  of  one 
of  the  panels  in  Grunewald's  Isenheim  altarpiece.  The  first  movement, 
Angelic  Concert,  takes  its  title  from  the  picture  of  the  viol-playing  angels 
celebrating  the  Nativity,  and  can  be  heard  for  the  most  part  as  joyful  — 
indeed  'angelic'  —  music-making.  The  second  movement,  Entombment, 
is  a  short  threnody  paralleling  the  painting  at  the  base  of  the  Crucifixion 
altar  panel;  in  the  opera,  it  appears  as  an  intermezzo  in  the  final  scene, 
and  there  symbolizes  also  the  'entombment'  of  the  old  painter's  brushes 
upon  his  withdrawal  from  the  world.  The  Temptation  of  St  Anthony, 
near  the  end  of  the  opera,  stands  for  the  intense  spiritual  struggle 
through  which  the  artist  must  go  before  he  can  make  his  ultimate 
decision.  In  the  stage  work,  much  of  the  music  we  hear  is  also  sung,  with 
the  oppressive  visions  of  the  Saint  reaching  a  pitch  of  almost  unbearable 
force.  The  lyrical  —  indeed  seductive  —  theme  that  follows  upon  the 
high  trill  of  the  violins  in  the  center  of  the  movement  represents,  in  the 
opera,  the  temptation  of  sensuality.  Mathis's  final  reply  to  the  courtesan 
is  meaningful:  'There  is  so  much  of  nobility  in  us  that  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  perish  in  the  jaws  of  common  vulgarity.' 

The  following  description  of  the  orchestral  symphony  was  written  by 
Heinrich  Strobel,  the  German  critic: 

ANGELIC  CONCERT 

(Ruhig  bewegt-ziemiich  lebhafte  Halbe)  (With  gentle  movement  — 
fairly  lively  half  note.) 

'The  tonal  basis  of  the  symphony  is  D  flat,  in  the  range  of  which  there 
lie  the  old  melodies  used  in  the  first  and  third  parts.  In  the  Angelic 
concert,  the  tension  between  the  tonalities  of  D  flat  and  G  underlies 
the  harmonic  constructions  of  the  movement.  The  Cantus  firmus,  "£s 
sangen  drei  Engel"  ("Three  angels  sang"),  which  we  hear  first  in  the 
trombones  (eighth  bar),  is  developed  dynamically  upward.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  quick  main  part,  in  three  sections.  The  first  section  is  based 
on  a  theme  (flute  and  first  violins)  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  model  of 
Hindemith's  style  in  melodic  development  —  a  melody  which  is  signal- 
ized by  its  wavering  between  major  and  minor.  A  second  theme  follows 
(strings),  of  serener  and  more  lyrical  character.  A  third  section  deals 
with  these  two  themes  in  a  lightly  hovering  fugato,  to  which  is  added, 
again  in  the  trombones,  the  "Angel"  melody.  The  last  phrase  of  the 
"Angel"  melody  leads  back  to  that  tender  serenity  which  spreads  over 
the  entire  movement,  and  which  evokes  for  us  the  gentle  radiance  of 
Grunewald's  incomparable  representation  of  the  Nativity.  A  concise  coda 
follows  a  joyous  close,  fortissimo. 
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ENTOMBMENT 

(Sehr  langsam)  (Very  slowly) 

'The  two  chief  themes  of  the  second  movement,  Entombment,  are 
typical  of  Hindemith's  melodic  style  —  the  first  with  its  purely  "linear" 
structure  (muted  strings,  woodwind);  the  second  with  its  intervallic 
structure  of  fourths  and  fifths  (oboe,  then  flute,  with  pizzicato  accom- 
paniment). In  wonderful  simplicity  ascend  the  melodic  lines  of  the  solo 
woodwinds;  and  how  beautiful  is  the  effect  of  the  plaintive  call  of  the 
clarinet,  after  the  short  cresendo  and  the  pause! 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  SAINT  ANTHONY 

(Sehr  langsam,  frei  im  Zeitmass —  Lebhaft)  (Very  slowly,  in  free  tempo 

—  lively) 

'It  is  the  third  movement  which  is  executed  in  the  broadest  and  boldest 
manner.  From  the  visual  tension  of  Grunewald's  picture,  an  aural  tension 
has  been  created.  The  power  of  the  music  is  so  marked  that  one  might 
almost  be  induced  to  impart  to  this  movement  a  poetic  interpretation, 
althought  the  themes  are  developed  in  a  strictly  linear  manner,  and 
even  the  most  grandiose  sound  effects  betray  a  cogent  musical  logic. 
Hindemith's  art  of  tonal  disposition  is  consorted  with  a  power  of  fancy 
which  astonishes  even  those  who  best  know  his  works.  The  Temptation 
of  the  Saint  develops  over  a  tremendous  tonal  canvas,  from  the  opening 
unison  of  the  strings  (bearing  the  quotation,  Ubi  eras,  bone  Jhesu,  ubi 
eras,  quare  non  affuisti  ut  sanares  vulnera  mea?  —  Where  wast  thou,  good 
Jesu,  where  wast  thou,  wherefore  didst  thou  not  come  to  heal  my 
wounds?),  up  to  the  brass  chorale  of  the  final  Hallelujah.  The  cycle  of 
the  key  of  D  flat  is  the  foundation  of  the  harmonic  development,  the 
symbol  of  Sanctity.  The  greater  the  struggle  of  the  contesting  forces, 
the  more  widely  does  the  piece  depart  from  this  harmonic  basis.  The 
ascent  of  the  string  unisono,  which  is  intensified  in  an  astonishing 
manner  by  the  opposing  figure  in  the  brass  instruments,  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  crescendo  developed  in  the  linear  manner.  This  heroic 
statement  is  followed  by  the  first  assault  of  the  opposing  forces  (if  this 
expression  can  be  applied  to  so  purely  musical  a  process),  with  another 
theme  for  the  unison  strings.  The  solo  woodwinds  answer,  while  the 
stream  of  motion  flows  on  in  the  strings.  A  grandiose  passage  doses  the 
first  part  of  the  movement.  There  is  a  long  and  elaborate  working-out. 
The  battle  is  already  decided  when  the  key  of  D  flat  is  again  reached 
with  the  fugato.  Clarinets,  then  the  horn,  recur  to  the  theme  of  the 
unisono  string  introduction;  we  hear,  in  the  woodwinds,  the  hymn, 
Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem  —  Praise,  o  Zion,  thy  Savior;  and  then,  fortissimo 
on  the  brass,  the  Hallelujah  leads  us  to  a  resplendent  and  triumphant 
close  in  D  flat  major. 

'Hindemith's  style  has  gained  in  tonal  plasticity  to  the  same  degree  that 
he  has  simplified  his  art  technically.  The  few  themes  of  the  symphony 
are  tonal  symbols  of  extraordinary  vitality  and  perceptibility,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  obey  a  logic  that  is  subject  to  wholly  personal  laws.  The 
effect  is  further  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  first  part, 
Angelic  concert  (based  on  the  picture  of  the  Nativity  painted  by  Grune- 
wald  for  the  Isenheim  Altar),  and  in  the  third  part  (the  Vision  of  the 
temptation  of  Saint  Anthony),  old  church  melodies  are  used.  These 
ancient  melodies  constitute  the  true  germ-cell  of  music;  they  determine 
its  melodic  and  harmonic  tissue. 
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'But  this  is  nothing  new  in  Hindemith's  case.  The  liturgical  modes  have 
exercised  a  deep  influence  on  his  music.  This  influence  is  evident  in  his 
Marienleben  and  in  Das  Unaufhorliche;  it  breaks  through  again  with  all 
its  force  in  Mathis  der  Maler.  It  seems  as  though  Hindemith,  after  many 
digressions,  were  recurring  to  his  works  of  a  decade  earlier.  The  pathos, 
the  subdued  lyricism,  the  plasticity  of  the  musical  vision -all  these 
appear  to  establish  a  connection  between  his  most  recent  art  and  its 
earlier  expression.  .  .  . 

The  simplicity  of  Mathis  der  Maler  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
Hindemith  is  renouncing  his  principle  of  polyphonic  development. 
Polyphony,  counterpoint  inspired  by  Bach,  remains  the  basis  of  his 
musical  thinking  and  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, he  has  abandoned  more  and  more  all  dispensable  contrapuntal 
ballast,  and  has  lightened  his  linear  style.  .  .  . 

This  polyphonic  style  gains,  in  the  Mathis  Symphony,  a  symbolic  force 
which  is  something  entirely  new  for  Hindemith.  Without,  as  we  have 
said,  employing  descriptive  music  in  the  ordinary  sense,  effects  are 
obtained  here  which  could  not  have  been  realized  by  means  of  dramatic 
expressiveness.  In  this  connection,  we  must  mention  especially  the  last 
movement,  the  pictorial  subject  of  which  (the  Saint  tortured  by  fantastic 
beasts)  stimulated  the  tonal  imagination  of  the  composer  to  an  excep- 
tional degree. 

The  development  of  the  three  movements  is  singularly  clear.  The 
dynamic  curve  descends  from  the  festive  and  happy  Angelic  concert  of 
the  beginning  to  the  quiet  elegy  of  the  Entombment  and  then  proceeds, 
after  the  music  of  the  Saint's  ordeal,  to  the  concluding  Hallelujah  hymn 
of  the  final  visionary  exaltation.' 


The  Isenheim  altarpiece  of  Matthias  Grunewald 

The  altarpiece  of  Isenheim,  a  polyptych  of  eleven  panels,  is  'the  main 
work  of  Grunewald,  commonly  considered  the  most  imposing  single 
monument  of  German  painting.* 

'It  was  ordered  for  the  monastery  church  of  St  Anthony  in  Isenheim,  near 
Colmar  in  Alsace,  by  the  abbot  Guido  Gersi,  and  its  paintings  were  pre- 
sumably completed  by  Grunewald  several  years  before  the  abbot's  death 
in  1516.  During  the  reign  of  terror  following  the  French  Revolution,  the 
altar  was  carelessly  dismembered  in  order  to  save  it  from  destruction. 
Subsequently  almost  all  of  the  superstructure  and  some  of  the  sculptured 
figures,  which  had  been  broken  off,  were  lost,  stolen,  or  destroyed.  For- 
tunately, even  though  the  altar  has  never  been  reconstructed,  most  of 
the  figures  and  all  of  Grunewald's  paintings  have  been  preserved.  These 
are  today  assembled  for  display  in  the  Unterlinden  Museum  of  Colmar, 
where  they  fairly  overwhelm  the  visitor  with  their  imaginative  boldness, 
emotional  power,  brilliant  variety  of  color,  and  sheer  magnificence  of 
design  and  execution. 

The  concert  of  angels  was  a  companion  panel  to  the  Incarnation.  The 

*  These  quotations  are  taken  from  an  article  by  Arthur  Burkhard  in  the 
Speculum,  January  1934.  A  complete  discussion  of  the  altar  together 
with  a  life  of  Grunewald  may  be  found  in  Burkhard's  biography  of  the 
painter  (Harvard  University  Press,  1936). 
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painter's  rampant  fantasy,  expressed  in  a  dazzling  array  of  prismatic 
colorings,  in  the  architectural  decoration,  in  the  ethereal  perspective 
of  heads  and  wings,  is  extended  to  the  bowing  technique  of  the  angel 
in  the  foreground,  playing  a  bass  viol.  Behind  him  rise  two  pale-rose 
marble  steps  which  support  a  richly  decorated,  fantastic  little  tabernacle. 
The  polychrome  architecture  and  sculptural  decoration,  both  of  human 
forms  and  designs  from  nature,  brightened  with  gold  and  different  shades 
of  red,  are  varied  and  colorful;  no  less  the  celestial  choir,  some  of  whose 
members,  with  brown  exotic  features  and  gay  feathered  headdress,  of 
green,  blue,  orange,  and  red,  approach  the  grotesque.  The  whole  is 
vibrant  with  life,  the  figures  of  the  floating  angels  becoming  ever  smaller 
as  they  reach  far  back  to  the  depths  of  the  chapel  or  rise  to  its  very  top, 
the  gesticulating  sculptured  forms  of  the  three  prophets  appearing  to 
grow  from  the  capitals  and  pillars  of  the  little  temple.  The  restless  forms 
of  scrolls  and  leaves  on  the  architecture  stand  out  sharp  and  clear 
against  the  dark  backgrounds;  the  different  groups  of  angelic  figures 
make  less  abrupt  transitions  from  dark  to  light.  The  brightest  spot  of  all 
is  the  figure  of  Mary  kneeling  in  the  smaller  opening  of  the  temple,  a 
crown  of  pointed  fragile  leaves  like  tongues  of  flame  upon  her  head. 
The  large  luminous  yellow,  orange,  and  red  gloriole  surrounding  her 
upper  body  outshines  the  light  of  the  moon  and  sun  with  its  intense 
brilliance,  fairly  inflaming  the  angels  above  her  head.  Behind  her  the 
chapel  sinks  again  into  the  darkness  of  night. 


THE   ENTOMBMENT 

The  entombment  is  the  predella,  the  footpiece  to  the  large,  poignant 
central  panel  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  despairing  complaint  of  the  group 
at  the  left  in  the  Crucifixion  is  somewhat  subdued  in  the  scene  of  mourn- 
ing on  the  predella.  Noisy  protest  here  yields  to  silent  tears,  to  a  lyric 
mood  of  elegy  more  befitting  the  quiet  scene  of  lamentation.  The  life- 
size  body  of  Christ,  half  reclining  in  the  foreground  to  the  right,  is 
supported  under  the  arms  by  John,  a  figure  much  smaller  and  very  dis- 
creetly treated.  The  treatment  of  the  dead  body  is  realistic  in  detail,  in 
the  careful  indication  of  sinews  and  muscles,  with  the  hands  stiff  in 
death,  gaping  wounds  in  the  feet,  thorns  sticking  in  the  flesh,  but  it  is  no 
longer  horrible  or  repellent.  The  drapery  is  less  disturbed,  the  hair 
smoothed,  the  expression  of  pain  in  the  pale  tear-stained  faces  of 
Magdalene  and  Mary  considerably  softened;  the  gesture  of  their  clasped 
hands,  elaborated  with  loving  care,  is  more  restrained  .  .  .  Before  the 
empty  tomb,  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  free  space,  lies  the  crown 
of  thorns,  withered  and  dead.  There  is  a  mild  melodious  harmony 
throughout  the  balanced  symbolical  landscape,  which  is  suffused  with 
soft  natural  evening  light,  equally  distributed  over  the  entire  expanse. 
The  different  shades  of  blue,  or  red,  brown,  and  green  are,  furthermore, 
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combined  in  a  surprisingly  modern  manner,  making  the  scene  of  mourn- 
ing the  most  beautiful  in  coloring  of  the  entire  altar. 

The  temptation  of  St  Anthony  is  in  disturbing  contrast  to  its  calm 
counterpart  —  the  panel  of  St  Anthony  in  conversation  with  St  Paul,  the 
Hermit.  The  so-called  temptation  of  St  Anthony  more  nearly  resembles 
an  assault.  One  discovers  the  poor  tortured  saint,  prostrate  and  ap- 
parently helpless  before  the  attack  of  a  veritable  chaos  of  monstrous 
demons  that  swarm  down  upon  him  from  all  sides.  The  devils  are 
imaginary  combinations  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men  and  beasts, 
their  parts  curiously  assembled  from  different  creatures  of  the  entire  ani- 
mal kingdom.  In  the  foreground  a  small  dragon,  with  what  looks  like 
a  turkey's  head,  picks  at  the  saint's  right  hand,  which  holds  a  rosary  and 
staff.  At  the  right  a  feathered  foe  with  an  eagle's  head,  long  birds'  legs, 
and  a  muscled  fleshy  human  forearm  raises  a  knotty  threatening  club. 
Next  looms  a  gaping  fish  mouth,  which  seems  to  belong  to  a  sort  of 
hippopotamus.  Completing  the  vicious  circle,  appear  other  uncanny 
beasts  that  pull  apart  the  fallen  saint's  mantle,  tear  his  hair,  and  lunge 
forward  to  strike  him  with  bones  and  sticks.  In  the  left  hand  corner 
squats  a  horrible  creature,  human  in  face  and  form  but  with  webbed 
feet,  his  arms,  legs  and  swollen  abdomen  covered  with  loathsome  run- 
ning sores.' 

According  to  the  Legende  doree  (in  the  translation  by  William  Caxton): 
'And  anon  they  came  in  form  of  divers  beasts  wild  and  savage,  of  whom 
that  one  howled,  another  siffled,  and  another  cried,  and  another  brayed 
and  assailed  St  Anthony,  that  one  with  the  horns,  the  others  with  their 
teeth,  and  the  others  with  their  paws  and  ongles,  and  disturned,  and 
all  to-rent  his  body  that  he  supposed  well  to  die.  Then  came  a  clear 
brightness,  and  all  the  beasts  fled  away,  and  St  Anthony  understood 
that  in  this  great  light  our  Lord  came/ 

The  pictures  of  Matthias  Grunewald  are  reproduced  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Unterlinden  Museum  in  Colmar,  Alsace. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 


The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cambridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  was  born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the  Con- 
servatory of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he  became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemp- 
erer  at  the  Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  company's  principal  conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two 
years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the 
Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum-concerts.  There  he  conducted  many 
contemporary  operas  for  the  first  time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck;  he  also  directed  the  world  premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny, 
Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic. 
During  this  period  he  was  a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast  both 
with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and 
seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 

Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between 
Pittsburgh  and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
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country.  In  1964  he  and  the  orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 

Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during  its 
tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra  with 
which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier.  Last  spring 
he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's  tour  to  Europe,  conducting  concerts  in 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain  and  France.  He  has  directed  many 
recordings  for  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Command  and  RCA  labels. 
Mr  Steinberg  is  the  only  conductor  who  holds  the  post  of  music  director 
of  two  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


THE  SOLOIST 

CHRISTIANE  EDINGER,  who  makes  her 
debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  these  concerts,  was  born  in  Berlin.  She 
started  her  musical  education  at  the  age 
of  five.  Her  teachers  have  been  Vittorio 
Brero  at  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik  in  Berlin, 
Joseph  Fuchs  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  New 
York,  and  Nathan  Milstein.  Ten  years  ago 
she  won  first  prize  in  the  German  Hoch- 
schule fur  Musik  competition,  then,  after 
winning  several  other  awards,  she  received 
in  1969  the  Berlin  'Young  Generation  Kunstpreis'  for  music.  Christiane 
Edinger  made  her  debut  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  1964, 
and  was  soon  engaged  to  play  in  many  of  Europe's  musical  centers, 
among  them  Vienna,  Munich,  Hamburg  and  Cologne.  She  made  her 
American  debut  in  New  York  in  1966,  later  playing  in  Boston,  Washing- 
ton, St  Louis,  Montreal  and  Pittsburgh.  She  has  also  toured  in  Russia, 
Norway  and  Holland,  and  played  at  festivals  in  Berlin,  Vienna  and 
Venice.  Christiane  Edinger's  future  engagements  include  performances 
in  Berlin,  Vienna,  New  York  and  Munich. 


The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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A  NEW  SERIES 
SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

FRIDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS  AT  8.30  pm 


fS^r*^ 


1     October  8  &  9 

A  MULTIPLES  CONCERT 

MOZART  Notturno  in  D  for  four  orchestras     K.  286 

BARTOK  Music  for  strings,  percussion  and  celesta 

REICH  Four  organs 

LISZT  'Hexameron'  for  six  pianos  and  orchestra 


2A     January  7  (Friday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Introitus 

Requiem  canticles 
Le  sacre  du  printemps 


part  1 


2B     January  8  (Saturday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Scenes  de  ballet 
Violin  concerto  in  D 
Symphony  of  psalms 


part  2 


3     March  31  &  April  1 

FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 

BACH  Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

DEL  TREDICI  Pop-Pourri 


DES  PREZ 
MESSIAEN 


Deploration  de  Jehan  Okeghem 

Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


programs  subject  to  change 


Ticket  prices  for  each  series  of  three  concerts  are  $6,  $9  and  $11.  Sub- 
scriptions are  available  now  from  the  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE,  SYM- 
PHONY HALL,  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115.  Please  enclose  return 
envelope  with  your  order,  which  should  include  choice  of  location. 
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cheeeese! 


Alpenjoy,  Anfrom,  Appenzell,  Asiago, 
Banon,  Bauvalron,  Beaumont,  Beau- 
vaisis,  Beau  Pasteur,  Beerkaese, 
Belletoille,  Bel  Paese,  Bertolli,  Belsano, 
Bianco,  Blarney,  Blue,  Bonbel,  Bond'Ost, 
Boursault,  Boursin,  Bresse  Bleu,  Brie, 
Brillat  Savarin,  Brindza,  Buche  Lor- 
raine, Caciocavallo,  Caerphilly,  Caith- 
ness, Camembert,  Cantal,  Caprice  des 
Dieux,  Capricette,  Casteloes,  Cayenna, 
Chabichou,  Cheddar,  Cheshire,  Chevre, 
Chevrotin,  Chiberta,  Christian  IX, 
Coulommiers,  Crema  Dania,  Creme  Nor- 
mandie,  Danbo,  Delice  de  Vittel,  Demi 
Carre,  Derby,  Double  Gloucester,  Dun- 
lop,  Edam,  EkteGjetost,  Emmenthal, 
Esrom,  Etoile  de  France,  Excelsior, 
Farmer's  Cheese,  Feta,  Fol  Amour, 
Fontina,  Fontinella,  Fumagou,  Gamme- 
lost,  Gervais,  Gjetost,  Gorgonzola, 
Gouda,  Gourmandife,  Graddost,  Grappe, 
Gruyere,  Handkaese,  Havarti,  Hickory 
Smoked,  Highland,  Jackie,  Jarlsberg, 
Kashkaval,  Kasseri,  Kimmelkaese,  Lan- 
cashire, Lappi,  La  Vache  Qui  Rit, 
Leicester,  Lemorinet,  Leyden,  Lieder- 
kranz,  Limburger,  Mimolette,  Mon  Bou- 
quet, Monsieur  Fromage,  Montasio, 
Monterey  Jack,  Montrachet,  Mozzarella, 
Munster,  Musedam,  Nee  Plus  Ultra, 
Noekkelost,  Oka,  Orkney,  Parmesan, 
Parte,  Pepato,  Petit  Suisse,  Pipocreme, 
Pont  I'  Eveque,  Port  Fleurie,  Port  Salut, 
Port  Wine,  Primula,  Provolone,  Quatre 
Saisons,  Raclette,  Reblochon,  Reg- 
gianito,  Ricotta,  Riks  'Ost,  Robiola, 
Rollet,  Romano,  Rondins,  Roquefort, 
Sap  Sago,  Sardo,  Savoie  Delice,  Samsoe, 
Six  de  Savoie,  Skandia,  Skimmy,  Spalen, 
St.  Benoit,  St.  Marcellin,  St.  Maure, 
St.  Nectaire,  St.  Paulin,  Stilton,  Svecia, 
Table  Cheese,  Taffel,  Taleggio,  Tartare, 
Tete  de  Moine,  Tilsit,  Tomme  de  Savoie, 
Tybo,  Valencay,  Valdieue,  Wensleydale. 
Cheeze!  Come  in,  browse  and  sample. 
You'll  find  a  slice  of  the  good  life,  when 
you  say  cheese. 


THE  ADVERTISERS 


IN  THE 


PROGRAM  BOOK 


ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 


THE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


BY  MAKING  THE 


CONTENTS  OF  THE 


PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 


PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 


YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


Boston,  Concord,  Hyannis,  Wellesley,  Worcester 
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RECORDINGS  FOR  FALL  1971   BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
STRAUSS  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 


DG/2530  160 


conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 
SMETANA  Ma  vlast  (2  records) 


DG/2707  054 


conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Romeo  and  Juliet 

SCRIABIN  Le  poeme  de  I'extase 


DG/2530  137 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


DEBUSSY 


Images  DG/2530  145 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SCHUBERT 

MILHAUD 
HINDEMITH 


Piano  trio  in  B  flat     op.  99  RCA/LSC  3166 

with  CLAUDE  FRANK     piano 
Pastorale  for  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon 
Kleine  Kammermusik     op.  24     no.  2 

■I  have  rarely  if  ever  heard  so  satisfying  a  perform- 
ance of  the  much-recorded  B  flat  Trio  of  Schubert. 
.  .  .  You  have  to  go  back  to  1927  and  the  perform- 
ance of  Cortot,  Thibaud  and  Casals  to  find  an  open- 
ing cello  solo  in  the  slow  movement  to  match  the 
hushed  beauty  of  Eskin's,  and  in  the  finale  the  Bos- 
tonians  with  superb  point  actually  outshine  those 
old  masters/ 

The  Guardian,  London 


' .  .  .  [The  Bostonians']  performance  of  the  Schubert 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  and  enjoyable  in  my 
experience.  Silverstein  and  Eskin  here  show  superb 
instrumental  command  allied  to  strong  musical 
impulse  and  phrasing  of  no  little  sensitivity.  .  .  . 
The  opening  two  movements  -  which,  in  any  case, 
contain  the  greatest  music -are  particularly  fine; 
ideally,  the  gay  chatter  of  the  scherzo  could  have 
sounded  a  shade  more  relaxed,  but  the  convivial 
finale  is  delightfully  done/ 

Records  &  recording,  London 


DEBUSSY 


Violin  sonata;  Cello  sonata;  DG/2530  049 

Sonata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp; 
'Syrinx'  for  flute  solo 

'These  performances  are  extraordinarily  good 
throughout- creamy  in  tone  and  exquisitely  bal- 
anced. I  do  not  ever  remember  having  been  as 
impressed  with  any  performance  of  the  Violin  sonata 
the  way  I  was  with  this  interpretation,  in  which 
color,  texture,  and  phrasing  and  dynamic  details 
are  stunningly  projected/ 

Stereo  Review 
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VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 


The  following  orchestras  will  give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall   during 
the  1971-1972  season: 


New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  London 
Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Friday  November  5  at  8.30  pm 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 
Andre  Previn     conductor 
Sunday  January  30  at  3  pm 

Vienna  Symphony  Orchestra 
Josef  Krips  conductor 
Friday  February  25  at  8.30  pm 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Pierre  Boulez     conductor 
Friday  March  24  at  8.30  pm 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Georg  Solti     conductor 
Friday  April  21  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES,  420   Boylston   Street   (536-6037). 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  —  THURSDAYS  at  7.30  pm 

This  season  the  Orchestra  again  presents  a  series  of  six  open  rehearsals. 
The  dates  are  October  21,  November  11,  December  9,  January  20,  March 
2  and  April  20.  The  conductors  will  be  William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  Seiji  Ozawa. 

Open  rehearsals  are  informal,  and  offer  the  opportunity  to  watch  con- 
ductors, soloists  and  orchestra  at  their  rehearsal  before  the  regular 
Friday  afternoon  concert. 

Seats  are  unreserved,  and  the  price  for  the  complete  series  is  only  $15. 
The  income  from  sales  benefits  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

Tickets  are  available  from  the  Subscription  Office,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 

ALL  EXITS   IN  THESE   PLANS  ARE   INDICATED  WITH  A  STAR. 

FLOOR 


'•fr  it 

FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  October  1  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  2  1971  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


GLINKA 
STRAVINSKY 
DENISOV 
BORODIN 


Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the  Tsar' 
Symphony  in  C 
Chamber  concerto 
Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor 


Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  now  Music  Director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
as  well  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will  conduct 
a  program  of  music  by  Russian  composers  at  his  first  concerts  of  the 
ninety-first  season.  The  performance  next  week  of  Edison  Denisov's 
Concerto  will  be  an  American  premiere.  Denisov  was  born  in  1929, 
and  studied  composition  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  where  he  now 
teaches.  His  works  have  been  widely  performed  in  Europe,  while  his 
Soleil  des  Incas  and  Crescendo  e  diminuendo  have  been  heard  by 
American  audiences  in  Buffalo  and  New  York. 

The  program  begins  with  two  orchestral  excerpts  from  Glinka's  A  life 
for  the  Tsar  which  have  never  before  been  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony.  Borodin's  Second  symphony,  'a  daring  pioneer  of  the  Slavic 
spirit',  was  last  heard  at  these  concerts  five  years  ago. 


Friday  afternoon  October  15  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  16  1971  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG     piano 


MOZART 
*RAVEL 
*MAHLER 


Overture  to  'La  clemenza  di  Tito'      K.  621 
Piano  concerto  in  G 
Symphony  no.  6  in  A  minor 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  November  4  1971  at  8.30 

MAX  RUDOLF     conductor 

HORACIO  GUTIERREZ     piano 

WEBERN  Passacaglia     op.  1 

*RACHMANINOV       Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 
*SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944     'The  Great' 

Thursday  evening  November  25  1971  at  8.30 

ERICH   KUNZEL     conductor 

ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA     piano 

KABALEVSKY  Overture  to  'Colas  Breugnon' 

ROREM  Lions 

KHACHATURIAN  Piano  concerto 

ELGAR  Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36     'Enigma' 

TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  November  2  1971  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

SCHUMANN 
*PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  no.  2  in  C     op.  61 
Music  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


Tuesday  evening  November  23  1971  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
JOHN  WYRE     percussion 
*HAYDN  Symphony  no.  96  in  D     'Miracle' 


BARTOK 
TAKEMITSU 


Suite  from  'The  miraculous  mandarin' 

'Dorian  horizon'  for  strings 

'Cassiopeia'  for  percussion  and  orchestra 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
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C    1971-72 
t^J  bo/ton  university  celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director  Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 

SELECT  YOUR  OWN  SERIES  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  FOREMOST  ATTRACTIONS 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW  AND  SAVE!    


MAIL  APPLICATIONS  to  Celebrity  Series,  420  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 

NOTE:  Series  Orders  accepted  on  this  form  until   OCT.1. 

After  that  date,  phone  536-6037  for  revised  order  form. 

7-EVENT  SELECTIVE  SERIES:  $42.00,  $35.00,  $31.50,f$24.50  SOLD  0u7[ 

CHECK  ANY  7  OF  THE  34  EVENTS   LISTED   BELOW: 

MURRAY  LOUIS  DANCE  COMPANY  (2  performances) (Check  One)  □  Sat.  Eve. 

"Murray  Louis  is  one  of  the  great  (some  think  the  greatest)  modern  dance  performers  Q  Sun.  Aft. 

of  our  time."  —  Monitor 

□  JULIAN  BREAM,  Peerless  Guitarist-Lutenist Sat.  Eve. 

□  DROLC  STRING  QUARTET,  Leading  European  Quartet Sun.  Aft. 

□  GERARD  SOUZAY,  Acclaimed  French  Baritone  in  Recital Sun.  Aft. 

□  SIERRA  LEONE  DANCE  COMPANY  of  AFRICA  Sun.  Eve.  - 

Foremost  African  folk  dance  troupe 

□  RAVI  SHANKAR,  India's  Virtuoso  of  the  Sitar Sat.  Eve.  - 

□  MUSIC  FROM  MARLBORO  I.  Unique  chamber  music  programs.  Ensemble  includes 

violinist  Pina  Carmirelli;  works  by  Boccherini,  Brahms,  others.  Sun.  Aft.  - 

□  NEW  PHILHARMONIA  ORCHESTRA  OF  LONDON,  Lorin  Maazel,  Conductor Fri.  Eve.  - 

□  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  Superb  Australian  Guitarist Sat.  Eve.  - 

□  HENRYK  SZERYNG,  Outstanding  Violinist Fri.  Eve. - 

□  VANCLIBURN,  Famous  Pianist Sun.  Aft. - 

ALWIN  NIKOLAIS  DANCE  THEATRE  (2  performances) (Check  One)  □  Sat.  Eve.  - 

"Innovative  and  original  .  .  .  the  most  purely  entertaining  dance  company  to  □  Sun.  Aft.  - 

be  found  anywhere."  —  N.  Y.  Times 


-Oct 

2 

-Oct 

3 

-Oct. 

16 

-Oct. 

17 

-Oct. 

24 

Oct. 

24 

Oct. 

30 

Oct. 

31 

Nov. 

5 

Nov. 

6 

Nov. 

12 

Nov 

14 

Nov 

20 

Nov. 

21 

□ 


□ 


DAVE  BRUBECK  TRIO  with  Guest  Artists  GERRY  MULLIGAN  and  PAUL  DESMOND 

Masters  of  modern  jazz. 

RAYMOND  LEWENTHAL,  Incomparable  Pianist Sun.  Aft. 

OSIPOV  BALALAIKA  ORCHESTRA  OF  MOSCOW  (2  performances) (Check  One)D  Sun.  Aft. 

with  Stars  of  the  Bolshoi  Opera  and  Russian  Folk  Dancers  □  Sun.  Eve 

LORIN  HOLLANDER,  Brilliant  Young  Pianist Fri.  Eve. 

□  MUSIC  FROM  MARLBORO  II Sun.  Aft. 

Chamber  Works  by  Mozart,  Schumann,  Schubert;  personnel  includes  violinist 
Cristina  Ortiz  among  participants. 

Daniel  BARENBOIM  Pinchas  ZUKERMAN  Fri.  Eve. 

Two  of  the  world's  leading  young  virtuosi 
in  a  violin  —  piano  sonata  recital 

□  LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Andre  Previn,  Conductor Sun.  Aft. 

□  ANDRE  WATTS,  Extraordinary  Pianist Sun.  Aft. 

□  SERGIO  and  EDUARDO  ABREU  Gifted  young  Brazilian  classical  guitarists Sat.  Eve. 

□  WANDA  WILKOMIRSKA,  Eminent  Polish  Violinist Sun.  Aft. 

□  VIENNA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Josef  Krips,  Conductor 

JAMES  WHITMORE  in  "WILL  ROGERS'  U.S.A."  (3  performances) (Check  One)n 

TV  and  film  star  Whitmore  in  a  highly  entertaining  one-man  show.  Will  Rogers'  humor  □ 

is  as  meaningful  and  thought  provoking  today  as  it  was  decades  ago.  □ 

□  ANDRES  SEGOVIA,  World's  Greatest  Guitarist 

ALVIN  AILEY  AMERICAN  DANCE  THEATRE  (2  performances) (Check  One)D 

"A  great  company  and  it  provides  not  only  art  but  entertainment."  —  N.  Y.  Times  □ 

□  MUSIC  FROM  MARLBORO  III  , 

Chamber  works  by  Ravel  and  Brahms;  with  mezzo-soprano  Betty  Allen  and 
pianist  Cristina  Ortiz  among  participants. 

□  RUDOLF  SERKIN,  Celebrated  Pianist 

□  MARILYN  HORNE,  Soprano  Starof  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

□  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA,  Pierre  Boulez,  Conductor 

□  CHRISTOPHER  PARKENING,  Exceptional  American  Guitarist 

□  NETHERLANDS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA,  Szymon  Goldberg,  Conductor  and  Violin  Soloist 

□  PRESERVATION  HALL  JAZZ  BAND,  Joyous  jazz  from  New  Orleans 

□  CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Georg  Solti,  Conductor 


Sat.  Eve.  —  Dec.  4 


Fri.  Eve.  • 
Sat.  Aft. 
Sat.  Eve. 
Sun.  Aft. 
Sun.  Aft. 
Sat.  Eve. 
Sun.  Aft. 
Sun.  Aft. 


Fri.  Eve. 
Sun.  Aft. 
Fri.  Eve. 
Sat.  Eve. 
Sun.  Aft. 
Fri.  Eve. 
Fri.  Eve. 


-  Dec.  5 
-Jan.  16 
-Jan.  16 

Jan.  21 

-  Jan.  23 


—Jan.  28 


-Jan.  30 

-  Feb.  6 

-  Feb.  12 

-  Feb.  13 

Feb.  25 
Feb.  26 

-  Feb.  26 

-  Feb.  27 

-  Feb.  27 

-  Mar.  4 

-  Mar.  5 

-  Mar.  12 


Mar.  17 

-  Mar.  19 
Mar.  24 

-  Mar.  25 

-  Apr.  9 
Apr.  14 
Apr.  21 
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EVENTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  JORDAN  HALL,  JOHN  HANCOCK  HALL 


1971-72  bo/ton  univer/ity 
)         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director     Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


"TOMMY" 

A  multi-media  ballet  based  on  the  rock  opera  by  The  Who 

Danced  by 

Les  Grands  Ballets  Canadiens 

Company  of  50 

Next  Thurs.  Sept.  30  at  8:30  p.m. 
Next  Fri.  Oct.  1  at  7  p.m.  &  10  p.m. 
Next  Sat.  Oct.  2  at  7  p.m.  &  10  p.m. 

MUSIC  HALL  BOX-OFFICE  OPEN  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.     Phone  423-3300 


MUSIC  HALL 
5  Performances 


MURRAY  LOUIS  DANCE  COMPANY 

Lecture  Demonstration:  Next  Fri.  Oct.  1  at  4  p.m. 

(Lecture  Demonstration  tickets  $1.00  each) 

Performances:  Sat.  Oct.  2  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sun.  Oct.  3  at  3  p.m. 

Prices:   $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

John  Hancock  Hall  box-office  opens  Mon.  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.    (HA  1-2000) 


SAT.  EVE.  OCT.  16 


JORDAN  HALL 


JULIAN  BREAM 


Superb  British  Guitarist-Lutenist 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


SUN.  OCT.  17  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

DROLC  STRING  QUARTET 

Honneger,  Quartet  in  C  minor  [1917];  Ligeti  Quartet  No.  1;   Hindemith, 
No.  2  in  C  major,  Op.  16 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-office 


FRI.  EVE.  OCT.  8  •  JORDAN  HALL 

CAROL  ROSENBERGER 

Noted   Pianist  in  Recital 

Stravinsky,    Sonata    for    Piano;    Faure,    Thirteenth    Nocturne,    Op.     119; 
Ravel,  Ondine;  Boulez,  Sonata  No.  1    (1946);  Chopin,  Twenty-Four  Preludes 

STEINWAY  PIANO 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for  the  Friday-Saturday  series 
are  available  by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  subscription.  The  pro- 
grams are  mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  concerts.  Subscription 
prices  for  the  1971-1972  season  are  $12.50  (first  class  mail)  and  $10 
(third  class  mail).  Subscription  requests  should  be  addressed  to 
PROGRAM  OFFICE,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SYMPHONY 
HALL,  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 

31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

332-9890 

MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN,   m.mus. 

PIANO 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


..     ., 

Voice 

studios                     MARGOT  WARNER, 

Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  - 

-  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853 

(617)  267-0332 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  r 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 


EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  —  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 


ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  2 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 
TALCOTT  M.   BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President    E.   MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.   BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS   FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE   P.   FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
SIDNEY  STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 

Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTiN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1971  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

SYMPHONY  HALL  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Baldwin 
Concert  Grand. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

conducting. 


Baldwin 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN   H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN   H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 


DAVID  O.   IVES 

MRS  C  D.  JACKSON 

HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 

W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 

MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 

GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 

LEON  KIRCHNER 

MAURICE  LAZARUS 

LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 

FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 

JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

LOUVILLE  NILES 

DAVID  R.  POKROSS 

MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 

HERBERT  W.   PRATT 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

MRS  L.  LEE  STANTON 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 

VINCENT  C  ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA  •  BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertm  aster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Siegel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  ANDTRUST  COMB4NY  one  boston  place  boston,  Massachusetts  o2ioe 
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ANDREW  RAEBURN 

Program  Editor  and 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 
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NINETY- FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Friday  afternoon  October  1  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  2  1971  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS      conductor 

MUSIC  BY  RUSSIAN  COMPOSERS 


GLINKA 


Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from 
'A  life  for  the  Tsar' 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


STRAVINSKY 


Symphony  in  C 

Moderato  alia  breve 

Larghetto  concertante 

Allegretto 

Largo  -  tempo  giusto,  alia  breve 


intermission 


DENISOV  Concerto  for  flute,  oboe,  piano  and  percussion 

Overture:  allegro  moderato 
Cadenza:  lento  rubato  -  allegro 
Coda:  allegro  giusto 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DVVYER      flute 
RALPH  GOMBERG      oboe 
GILBERT  KALISH      piano 
EVERETT  FIRTH      percussion 

first  performance  in  America 

BORODIN  Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor      op.  5 

Allegro 

Scherzo:  prestissimo  -  allegretto 

Andante 

Finale:  allegro 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.50;  tlpat  on  Saturday 
about  10.20 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 
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'  ^T2oN^^  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


fWfArTY: 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 1 3  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET'  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


ten  miles  an  hour 


J&faiL 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •      Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 
CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 


President 


Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


IQ'O-tlK 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


polcari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what 's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

Presi 

dent 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 

Provident  Institution 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

for  Savings 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC. 

Established1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


.Pyramids  # 
mirror  4art  guilt 


In  that  art  has  always  been 
created  on  the  backs  of  slaves,  there 
has  always  been  an  "art  guilt". 

Today  the  arts  are  created 
more  on  surplus  provided  by 
technology. 

Yet  an  "art  guilt"  remains. 

One  may  look  at  the  Pyra- 
mids and  marvel  at  the  grand  concep- 
tion. I,  for  one,  cannot  do  so  without 
thinking  of  all  the  poor  mugs  who 
burned  out  their  lives,  by  the  thou- 
sands, hauling  stones. 

Nor  can  I  look  at  St.  Peter's, 
or  Chartres,  or  a  hundred  other  cathe- 
drals rising  up  from  impoverished 
plains  without  considering  how,  in 
human  terms,  the  poor  mugs'  energies 
might  have  been  more  divinely  spent. 

(I've  always  known  what 
Stonehenge  is.  It's  the  result  of  a  sur- 
plus of  labor  in  an  economy  that  could 
afford  to  misdirect  it.) 

When  an  economy  has  a  sur- 
plus of  labor,  the  surplus  has  usually 


gone  into  totally  useless  things  about 
which  we  have  nothing  else  to  say  but, 
My,  what  an  eloquent  statement  on  the 
Soaring  Spirit  of  Man!  We  call  it  Art. 

According  to  this  theory,  the 
Art  of  today  is  in  going  to  the  Moon. 
Our  technology  creates  so  much  sur- 
plus we  can  send  a  few  men  to  gambol 
on  a  different  dust. 

Just  as  the  surplus  from  a 
slave  economy  built  the  Parthenon  for 
the  Greeks  and  the  Colosseum  for  the 
Romans,  while  the  people  were  starv- 
ing in  infancy  and  dying  of  old  age  at 
30,  so  today  there  are  those  who  say 
we  should  not  walk  the  Moon  when  we 
cannot  walk  the  city  streets. 

Yet  the  difference  is  the  past 
surpluses  have  been  created  by  human 
sweat.  Our  current  surplus  is  created 
by  the  workings  of  technology. 

We  need  have  no  guilt  for 
creating. 

We  need  only  have  guilt  for 
what  we  are  creating. 

GREGORY  MCDONALD,  May  5, 1971 


Gregory  Mcdonald 
writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe,  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 

•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•An  aging  or  ill  person  is  con- 
valescing 

•  A  person  under  psychiatric  treat- 
ment needs  temporary  care  in 
the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped    people   need   help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs  home- 
care 

Call ... 

The  Suburban  Homemaking 
and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FR  AM  INGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


2-10  yarns 
$1,000  minimum 


1/    %  Regular 
//4\        Savings 


F^|«^    '0    Jl.OOCl'mTi 


minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  ytirc 


5 


\ 


0/n    90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  •   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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The  gentle  sun, 
the  chalky  soil  of 
France's  Qte  des  Blancs. 
The  delicate  first  pressing 
of  only  the  most  perfect 
white  Chardonnay  grapes. 

This  is 

Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs 

Champagne. 


Epluchage,  the  old  uiorld  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  perfection 
of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from-  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  Neiv  York. 
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Some  conscientious  Bostonians 

serve  as  investment  advisers  to 

hospitals,  churches,  and  charities. 

Because  they're  conscientious,  they 

worry  increasingly  about  making 

the  right  decisions  in  an  increasingly 

changeable  market. 

So  they  call  on  us  to  provide  them 
with  continuing  investment  advice. 

If  you9  re  one  of  those  conscientious 
Bostonians,  talk  to  Wendell 
Hastings,  our  specialist  in  chari- 
table investments,  at  742-4000. 
Like  you,  he's  conscientious. 
And  concerned. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  FJD. I. C. 


0 


way 


These  Lacers  are  sure  to  get  you 
a  lot  more  than  whistles  from  the  birds. 
Brown,  wine,  navy  and  rose  (suede)  to 
go  with  the  rest  of  your  brilliant 
plumage.  $27. 


<WJ 


145  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 
02116 

Shop  for  Pappagallo 
15  Boylston  St. 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
02167 


on 
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Plush 

B.      ® 
orgazia 

.  .  .  hooded 

and  be-furred 

winter's  most  tangible  luxury 
.  .  .  the  magnificent  Midi  coat, 
glisteny  and  regal  in   Borgazia® 
acrylic  pile  and  natural  raccoon 
framing  the  hood,  circling  the 
cuffs.    Black.    6- 1 6,  2  1 5.00 
Better  Coat  Salon,  second  floor, 
store  for  fashion. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


furs  labeled  to  show  country 
of  origin  of  imported  furs 

Borgazia  by  BorgTM 
Div.  of  Bunker  Ramo 


Boston,  Framingham,  Peabody,  Braintree,  Burlington 
Worcester,  Bedford,  N.  H.,  So.  Portland,  Me.,  Warwick,  R.  I. 


MIKHAIL  GLINKA 

Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the  Tsar' 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Glinka  was  born  at  Novospasskoye,  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  on  June  1 
1804;  he  died  in  Berlin  on  February  15  1857.  A  life  for  the  Tsar  was  completed 
in  1836  and  first  performed  on  December  9  of  that  year  at  the  Grand  Theatre 
in  St  Petersburg.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  Finale  of  the 
opera  under  Serge  Koussevitzky's  direction  in  March  1927. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  Polonaise  and  Krakoviak:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clari- 
nets, 2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

Probably  nobody  would  have  been  more  surprised  than  Mikhail  Glinka 
himself  to  know  that  he  was  posthumously  dubbed  the  'father  of  Rus- 
sian music'.  A  spoiled  dilettante  and  an  incurable  libertine,  he  used  his 
musical  gift  to  divert  himself  with  little  regard  to  the  verdict  of  posterity. 

His  father  was  an  army  captain  —  who  had  retired  at  the  ripe  age  of 
twenty-seven  —  and  a  rich  landowner,  distinguished  above  all  else  for 
his  indolence.  Young  Mikhail  spent  his  first  years  in  the  care  of  his 
invalid  grandmother,  who  spoiled  her  charge  with  total  abandon,  giving 
him  whatever  he  wanted.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  first  six  years 
wrapped  in  furs  in  the  old  lady's  overheated  bedroom.  She  died  in 
1810,  having  successfully  undermined  her  grandson's  physical  and 
moral  health.  He  was  to  remain  a  hypochondriac  all  his  life. 

Glinka  was  brought  in  close  contact  with  the  folk  music  of  Russia  from 
his  early  years.  His  uncle  maintained  an  orchestra  of  serfs,  of  which  the 
composer  wrote  in  his  Memoirs:  'During  dinner  they  usually  played 
Russian  songs,  arranged  for  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns  and  two 
bassoons.  These  sadly  tender  sounds  I  found  totally  comprehensible.' 
The  band  also  played  the  kind  of  European  pieces  which  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  would  have  called  'lollipops'  —  works  like  the  overture  to 
Boieldieu's  Ma  tante  Aurore,  Kreutzer's  Lodoiska  and  Mehul's  Les  deux 
aveugles  de  Tolede.  At  about  the  age  of  ten  he  was  entranced  by  a 
clarinet  quartet  of  the  Finnish  composer  Bernhard  Crusell,  and  in  his 
later  years  looked  back  on  this  performance  as  the  starting  point  of  his 
career.  'This  music,'  he  wrote,  'affected  me  with  an  incomprehensible, 
new  and  ravishing  impression  —  I  was  in  a  sort  of  fever  all  day.'  He 
began  to  learn  the  piano  with  his  governess  Varvara  Klammer,  the  violin 
with  a  member  of  the  serf  orchestra. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  1812  forced  the  Glinka  family  to  move 
away  from  the  Novospasskoye  estate,  which  was  defended  by  the 
peasants  during  the  owners'  absence.  No  doubt  the  stories  of  the  little 
army's  heroic  exploits  fascinated  the  boy  on  his  return,  and  one  can 
perhaps  date  his  sense  of  patriotism  to  this  time. 

Early  in  1818  Glinka  was  enrolled  in  the  Boarding  school  for  noblemen's 
sons  at  the  Chief  Pedagogic  Institute  in  St  Petersburg.  During  his  four 
years  there  he  studied  languages  (including  Persian),  geography,  mathe- 
matics and  zoology.  Music  was  not  offered,  so  he  was  sent  out  to  take 
lessons  from  various  distinguished  musicians.  He  had  three  with  the 
Irish  virtuoso  John  Field,  but  Field  left  the  city  almost  immediately  and 
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recommended  a  transfer  to  one  Aumann,  who  described  himself  as 
'former  aide-de-camp  to  the  commandant  general  commanding  the 
Russian  army  in  Persia'.  Aumann  and  his  successor  Karl  Zeuner  proved 
unsatisfactory,  so  Glinka  went  on  to  study  with  another  pupil  of  Field's, 
the  German-born  Charles  Mayer.  This  turned  out  a  fruitful  association, 
and  by  the  time  Glinka  left  school  in  1822,  he  played  one  of  Hummel's 
concertos  in  public.  His  violin  studies  were  less  successful;  his  teacher 
Bohm  used  often  to  tell  him,  apparently  in  French  with  a  broad  German 
accent:  'Monsieur  Glinka,  you  will  never  be  a  violin  player.' 

During  the  school  vacations  Glinka  used  to  conduct  or  perform  with  his 
uncle's  orchestra,  and  in  St  Petersburg  would  often  appear  at  soirees 
as  pianist,  violinist  and  singer.  During  these  years  he  would  go  to  the 
opera  to  hear  the  latest  French  and  Italian  offerings.  He  met  Pushkin  at 
school,  and  later  Zhukovsky  and  Mickiewicz.  Already  the  charms  of  the 
opposite  sex  had  caught  his  attention:  he  fell  in  love  with  a  'beautiful 
young  lady,  who  was  a  good  harp  player  and  had  a  charming  soprano 
voice'.  For  her  he  wrote  two  sets  of  variations,  these  among  his  first 
attempts  at  composition. 

Glinka  stayed  on  in  St  Petersburg  after  he  finished  school.  As  indolent 
as  his  father,  he  had  ambitions  neither  for  public  service  nor  business. 
Music  was  to  be  his  career.  In  the  spring  of  1823  he  went  to  Piatigorsk 
in  the  Caucasus  to  take  the  mineral  water  cure,  a  treatment  which  upset 
him,  and  had  a  chance  there  to  study  Georgian  folk  games  and  dances. 
Returning  home,  he  spent  the  winter  working  with  his  uncle's  orchestra. 
The  close  study  of  scores  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Cherubini  and  Beethoven 
gave  him  a  sure  feel  for  orchestration. 

On  his  return  to  St  Petersburg,  Glinka  found  that  Mayer  would  give  him 
no  more  lessons  —  'you  have  too  much  talent  for  me  to  teach  you'  was 
the  excuse.  The  young  man,  whose  father  already  disapproved  of  his 
dabbling  in  music,  found  the  idea  of  learning  counterpoint  too  much  like 
hard  work,  so  he  finally  took  a  job  in  the  Ministry  of  Communications. 
The  work  was  minimal,  and  he  plunged  into  the  city's  social  whirl, 
going  from  love  affair  to  love  affair  in  rapid  succession.  He  collected 
birds,  and  took  lessons  in  singing  and  dancing.  He  resigned  from  his 
position  at  the  Ministry  in  1828,  and  by  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year  his  health  had  deteriorated  so  alarmingly — he  was  taking  large 
quantities  of  opium  to  relieve  his  chronic  neuralgia  —  that  his  father 
gave  him  permission,  on  doctor's  advice,  to  travel  in  a  'warm  climate'. 
After  stops  at  Ems  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  take  the  waters,  he  continued 
to  Milan.  He  was  dazzled  by  the  warmth  and  brightness  of  the  Italian 
landscape  and  people,  the  'dark-eyed  women'  especially.  Both  in  Milan 
and  in  Naples,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  Glinka  was  constantly 
at  the  opera  —  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bellini  and  Donizetti  —  and 
continued,  as  he  had  in  Russia,  flitting  from  mistress  to  mistress.  He 
wrote  some  pieces  which  were  published  by  Ricordi,  but  after  three 
years  decided  that  the  Italian  style  was  foreign  to  him  —  'I  became 
convinced,'  he  wrote,  'that  I  was  on  the  wrong  track  and  could  not 
with  sincerity  become  an  Italian.  My  home-sickness  brought  me  grad- 
ually to  the  idea  of  writing  in  Russian.'  He  had  also  become  ill  again, 
with  pains  in  the  head  and  stomach,  insomnia  and  nervous  tension. 

In  July  1833  Glinka  traveled  to  Baden,  and  took  the  waters  there,  which 
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made  him  iller.  He  became  incapable  of  controlling  the  movement  of 
his  hands  and  feet,  and  suffered  wild  hallucinations.  Eventually  he  tried 
homeopathy,  and  was  restored  to  health  with  amazing  suddenness.  He 
resumed  composing,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  melody 
which  he  later  used  for  the  Krakoviak  in  A  life  for  the  Tsar. 

Continuing  on  to  Berlin,  he  began  his  first  serious  study  of  composition 
with  Siegfried  Dehn,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Cherubini  and  was 
teacher  of  Peter  Cornelius  and  Anton  Rubinstein.  These  were  important 
months:  'There  is  no  doubt/  wrote  Glinka  in  his  Memoirs,  'that  I  owe 
a  greater  debt  to  Dehn  than  all  my  other  teachers.  Not  only  did  he  put 
my  theory  in  order,  but  also  my  ideas  about  art  in  general.  Through  his 
lectures  I  started  to  work  not  by  instinct  but  from  knowledge/ 

In  the  spring  of  1834  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  decided  to  start  work 
on  an  opera.  His  friend  Zhukovsky,  the  poet  and  critic,  suggested  the 
historical  legend  of  Ivan  Susanin.  Susanin  was  a  peasant  who,  it  was 
said,  had  saved  Russia  and  the  first  Romanov  Tsar  in  1613  from  Polish 
invaders  by  directing  the  advancing  enemy  into  the  depths  of  a  forest 
instead  of  to  the  Tsar's  lodging.  The  Poles,  realising  at  last  that  they  had 
been  duped,  killed  Susanin,  but  the  Tsar  was  meanwhile  able  to  find 
safety. 

The  libretto  was  entrusted  to  Baron  Rosen,  secretary  to  the  Tsarevich. 
Rosen  had  no  easy  task:  Glinka  became  so  carried  away  that  he  often 
wrote  the  music  before  the  Baron's  text  had  arrived.  The  opera  was 
finished  early  in  1836,  and  was  accepted  for  production  at  the  Grand 
Theatre  in  St  Petersburg.  There  was  a  glittering  premiere  on  December 
9,  attended  by  Tsar  Nicholas  I  and  his  family,  and  reaction  was  generally 
enthusiastic.  One  dissenting  aristocratic  voice  described  it  as  'la  musique 
des  cochers'  (the  music  of  coachmen),  to  which  Glinka  replied:  'What 
does  it  matter?  The  men  are  superior  to  their  masters.' 

Glinka  finally  married  in  1835.  His  bride  was  a  seventeen-year-old  girl 
of  an  impoverished  noble  family,  one  Maria  Petrovna  Ivanova.  She  was 
beautiful,  silly  and  frivolous,  and  had  little  idea  of  how  to  keep  either 
the  attention  or  affection  of  her  husband.  They  were  separated  soon 
afterwards,  and,  after  infidelities  on  both  sides,  divorced  in  1846. 

After  the  success  of  A  life  for  the  Tsar  Glinka  was  appointed  Kapell- 
meister of  the  Imperial  Chapel,  to  serve  under  Director  Alexey  Lvov, 
composer  of  the  new  Russian  national  anthem.  As  usual,  his  interest  in 
hard  work  soon  waned,  and  he  resigned  two  years  later,  partly  because 
of  boredom,  partly  because  of  a  personality  clash  with  Lvov. 

During  these  years  Glinka  worked  on  his  second  opera  Ruslan  and 
Ludmila,  which  he  finished  eventually  in  1842.  The  premiere  took  place 
at  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  St  Petersburg,  in  December  of  that  year.  It  had 
small  success  at  first,  and  it  became  a  well-known  joke  among  the  aris- 
tocracy that  the  Tsar's  brother,  Grand  Duke  Mikhail  Pavlovich,  punished 
his  erring  officers  by  'sending  them  to  Glinka's  opera  instead  of  putting 
them  under  arrest'. 

Dispirited  by  the  failure  of  Ruslan  and  his  domestic  problems,  Glinka 
went  abroad  again.  He  spent  a  year  in  Paris,  where  he  became  friendly 
with  Berlioz,  then  went  on  to  Spain,  which  he  found  enchanting.  He 
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noted  down  Spanish  folk  melodies,  and  his  Memoirs  are  filled  with  his 
observations  about  the  dances,  music  and  life  of  Spain.  He  returned  to 
Russia  in  1847,  but  becoming  ill  and  restless  once  more,  he  set  out  the 
following  year  for  Warsaw.  His  last  years  were  spent  partly  in  the  Polish 
capital,  partly  in  Paris,  partly  in  Russia.  He  wrote  his  Memoirs  during 
1854  and  1855,  then,  interested  suddenly  in  the  music  of  Bach,  decided 
to  go  to  Berlin  once  more  to  study  counterpoint  with  his  old  teacher 
Siegfried  Dehn.  Glinka's  health  finally  gave  way  for  the  last  time,  and 
after  a  short  cold  in  the  head  he  died  in  the  Prussian  capital  on  Febru- 
ary 15  1857. 

A  life  for  the  Tsar  is  constructed  in  the  typical  style  of  the  French  grand 
opera.  It  has  four  acts  and  an  epilogue,  a  large  number  of  choral  and 
ensemble  pieces,  divertissements  for  the  corps  de  ballet,  and  an  impos- 
ing finale.  The  underlying  theme  of  the  patriotism  and  heroism  of  the 
Russian  people  is  expressed  in  the  two  elaborate  folk  choruses  which 
begin  and  end  the  opera.  Glinka  used  at  least  two  traditional  Russian 
songs  in  his  score,  while  many  of  the  other  pieces  are  written  in  the 
style  of  Russian  folk  music.  The  second  act,  from  which  the  Polonaise 
and  Krakoviak  are  both  taken,  is  devoted  to  the  Poles,  and  the  flavor  of 
the  music  is  in  distinct  contrast  to  that  which  Glinka  wrote  for  the 
Russian  scenes. 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

Symphony  in  C 

Program  note  by  Jobn  N.  Burk 

Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St  Petersburg,  on  June  17  1882; 
he  died  in  New  York  on  April  5  1971.  He  composed  the  first  movement  of  the 
symphony  in  Paris  in  the  fall  of  1938;  began  the  second  near  the  end  of  March 
1939  at  Sancellmoz,  and  finished  it  there  in  August;  composed  the  third  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1939-1940,  and  the 
fourth  at  Beverley  Hills  the  following  summer.  He  himself  conducted  the  pre- 
miere at  a  concert  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  of  his  works  on 
November  7  1940.  On  January  17  following  Stravinsky  conducted  the  first  Boston 
performance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  title  page  of  the  score 
bears  the  following  dedication:  'This  symphony,  composed  to  the  Glory  of  God, 
is  dedicated  to  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  its  existence.'  The  symphony  bears  this  inscription  in  the  com- 
poser's hand  on  its  last  page  —  'Igor  Stravinsky,  Beverley  Hills,  August  19  1940/ 
The  Boston  Symphony's  most  recent  performances  in  Boston  were  conducted 
by  Erich  Leinsdorf  on  April  11  and  12  1969. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

In  the  years  1905-1907,  Stravinsky,  studying  with  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and 
under  the  special  momentary  influence  of  Glazunov,  composed  a  sym- 
phony in  E  flat  major  and  dedicated  it  'to  my  dear  teacher  Nicolay 
Andreyevich  Rimsky-Korsakov'.  It  was  first  performed  at  St  Petersburg  on 
January  22  1908,  and  published  in  1914  as  his  Opus  1.  Writing  another 
symphony  thirty-three  years  later,  the  composer  did  not  give  it  a  num- 
ber. The  course  of  his  artistic  career  through  the  period  between  the 
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symphony  of  his  student  days  and  the  later  work  never  led  him  into  the 
symphonic  form. 

A  description  of  the  'Symphony  in  C  by  Sol  Babitz  in  the  January  1941 
issue  of  the  Musical  Quarterly  is  derived  from  a  study  of  the  score 
previous  to  its  performance  —  a  study  in  which  the  writer  was  aided  by 
the  composer  explaining  his  music  at  the  piano: 

The  death  rattle  of  the  sonata  form  having  been  audible  for  some  years, 
and  official  obituaries  printed,  it  is  rather  awkward  at  this  time  to  have 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  master  of  that  form.  Having  carefully 
examined  the  score  and  listened  to  it  on  the  piano,  one  cannot  mistake 
the  true  proportions  of  this  work,  possibly  the  most  serious  of  the  com- 
poser's career. 

'The  impeccable  unity  of  his  more  picturesque  scores  in  the  past  may 
have  been  prophetic,  for  in  this  work  "he  has  an  inexhaustible  faculty 
for  presenting  his  ideas  in  fresh  aspects,  yet  always  logically  connected 
with  one  another,  each  growing  naturally  out  of  the  preceding,  and 
leading  as  naturally  into  what  follows."  (Ebenezer  Prout's  appraisal  of 
Beethoven's  powers  of  symphonic  development.)  In  reading  the  score, 
the  form  unfolds  before  the  eye  as  clearly  as  that  of  a  classical  work. 
Yet  the  page  as  a  whole  reveals  a  visual  difference  portentous  of 
the  new  sounds  contained.  The  manuscript  is  quite  white,  perhaps 
whiter  than  any  of  Stravinsky's  scores;  an  unforgivable  sin  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pedants  who  have  been  held  spellbound  by  the  increasing  blackness 
of  symphonic  scores  during  the  last  one  hundred  years.  There  is  none 
of  the  conventional  doubling,  no  outward  attempts  at  tonal  balance. 
One  may  detect  elegance  but  never  affectation.  The  economy  and  simul- 
taneous richness  of  the  opening  movement  are  evident.  Throughout 
there  is  a  certain  breathlessness  which  adds  life  to  the  already  busy 
music. 

'The  second  subject,  in  F,  is  introduced  by  a  grandiose  statement  ot 
oboe  and  bassoon,  echoed  by  the  strings,  and  consists  in  the  main  part 
of  a  quiet  staccatissimo  section,  rhythmically  alive,  which  eventually 
serves  as  a  base  for  an  amiable  horn  solo  (subsidiary  subject).  (This 
theme,  as  well  as  others,  may  be  reminiscent  of  Tchaikovsky  or  Italian 
opera.  Time  will  prove  it  reminiscent  of  Stravinsky  alone.)  [On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  note  dated  December  12  1963  that  he  wrote  for  a  recording 
of  the  Symphony  in  C,  Stravinsky  admits  that  while  he  was  composing 
the  first  two  movements,  he  had  copies  of  symphonies  by  Haydn, 
Beethoven  and  Tchaikovsky  on  his  desk,  and  may  occasionally  have 
turned  to  them  for  models.]  A  trill-like  note  with  which  the  violins  have 
accompanied  this  section  suddenly  achieves  an  identity  of  its  own  in  a 
rompish  dance  which  is  subdued,  after  only  three  bars,  by  more  im- 
portant subject  matter. 

'There  follows  a  restrained  development  which  increases  in  vigor.  Mean- 
while phrases  from  the  first  subject  are  becoming  noticeable  here  and 
there.  The  exchange  continues,  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  the 
other,  gaining  the  upper  hand.  The  volume  of  sound  increases  until 
interrupted  by  a  quiet  counterpoint  of  the  woodwinds  which  leads  into 
an  exact  repetition  of  the  first  subject.  But  before  the  second  subject 
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can  return,  the  vigorous  chords,  which  in  the  Exposition  originally  fol- 
lowed it,  appear.  With  the  now  inevitable  appearance  of  the  second 
subject  it  suddenly  becomes  apparent  that  the  Recapitulation  is  a 
mirror-like  reflection  of  the  Exposition;  and  one  is  not  astonished  when 
the  first  subject  appears  to  round  out  the  movement.  As  the  tones  die 
away,  a  series  of  strong  chords  brings  it  to  a  happy  close. 

'Second  Movement.  This  tender  movement  may  be  called  an  aria.  The 
composer  has  designated  it  Larghetto  concertante  and  describes  it  as 
"simple,  clear,  and  tranquil".  It  opens  with  a  soft,  expressive  dialogue 
between  the  oboe  and  violins,  accompanied  occasionally  by  the  cellos 
and  violas,  pizzicato.  Later,  the  flute  and  clarinet  join  this  group.  All 
instruments  take  turns,  singly  and  in  groups,  in  carrying  the  sweetly 
ornamented  melodies.  The  appearance  of  thirty-second  notes  in  the 
Doppio  movimento  fails  to  disrupt  the  stately  lyricism  of  this  music. 
Even  a  trumpet  solo  fits  into  the  enchanted  scene.  The  main  burden  of 
the  movement  falls  to  the  strings  who  carry  it  to  the  end,  the  oboe  and 
bassoon  playing  on  for  two  more  bars. 

'Third  Movement.  This  movement  consists  of  a  minuet,  passepied  and 
fugue.  In  the  dances  we  have  a  taste  of  the  rhythmic  complexity  to 
which  the  composer  has  accustomed  us  in  the  past.  It  is  an  extremely 
subtle  movement,  ending  on  the  dominant.  The  little  passepied  which 
follows  is  a  gem  of  shadowy  rhythms.  This  section  the  composer  de- 
scribes as  "white  music". 

'After  a  moment's  silence  the  audacious  fugue  in  G  begins.  Discounting 
the  fact  that  the  bars  are  of  unequal  length,  one  can  say  that  the  chief 
entrances  are:  Trombone  on  the  first  bar;  horn  on  the  sixth  bar;  bass 
instruments  on  the  eleventh  bar;  oboe  and  trumpet  on  the  fifteenth  bar. 
From  the  very  start  the  fugue  is  richly  accompanied  by  rhythmic  and 
melodic  counterpoint  in  the  strings  and  woodwinds,  the  material  being 
derived  from  earlier  parts  of  the  movement.  As  the  voices  enter,  the 
fugue  unfolds  in  a  splendor  difficult  to  describe.  Here  are  inversions, 
augmentations  and  diminutions  as  integrated  as  those  of  Bach.  Later  the 
parts  thin  out,  some  of  the  voices  are  concentrated  into  rhythmic  figures. 
Then,  after  a  beat  of  silence,  a  freely  developed  variant  of  the  fugue 
begins.  Henceforth  the  strings  merely  accompany,  while  the  winds 
march  on  in  a  contrapuntal  union  of  economy  and  complexity  until  a 
gradual  broadening  is  felt,  which  finally  gives  way  to  the  concluding 
chord  in  G,  which  maintains  its  equilibrium  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
an  A.  A  figure  from  the  minuet,  played  by  the  flutes,  accompanies  this 
chord. 

'Fourth  Movement.  The  last  movement  begins  with  the  sustained  meas- 
ures of  an  Adagio,  [a  tempo  indication  later  changed  to  Largo],  played 
by  the  bassoon  and  brass.  This  distantly  recalls  a  sketch  of  the  first 
theme.  Then  begins  the  Allegro,  with  the  violas  playing  in  unison  a 
sporting  energetic  theme  in  the  Concerto  grosso  style.  This  leads  to  an 
altered  version  of  the  first  subject  of  the  symphony,  and  a  somewhat 
lyrical  atmosphere  pervades  it  momentarily.  The  same  breathlessness 
observed  in  the  first  movement  is  found  here,  but  in  a  more  determined 

continued  on  page  103 
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so  tired  of  trying 
t  f o  keep  John's 
business 


ping. 


Your  business  may  well  provide  your  wife 
with  a  good  living.  But,  with  her  different 
interests,  how  long  can  it  provide  her  with 
a  good  life?  The  decision  is  more  than  a 
money  matter.  It's  a  family  matter,  too. 
Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone 
with  the  interest  and  time  to  consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 


Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  * 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Mcmlu-i    1    D  I  C. 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


vfis 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


musicians 
of 

¥ 

tomorrow  .  . . 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 
For  information  write: 
"  ^        120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 
(212)  749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 

A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 
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The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but . . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  aiso  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


Records 
Art  Prints 
Men's  Clothing 
Men's  Furnishings 
Men's  Shoes 
Men's  Boutique 
Cameras,  Film 


•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Stationery 

•  Luggage 

•  Creative  Toys 


•  TV's,  Radios 

•  Mattresses 

•  Housewares 

•  Domestics 

•  Typewriters 

•  Office  Supplies 


You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 


the 


€§&> 


HARVARD  SQUARE  •  M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER  •   CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


It's 


just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


0**vP  -s^J 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON   EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME   PRODUCTS  INC. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  Council  of  Friends  welcomes  you,  the  subscribers  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  to  these  first  concerts  of  the  ninety-first  season. 

We  know  that  you  love  great  music —  played  by  a  great  orchestra  —  so 
let  us  stress  once  again  that  it  will  only  continue  as  long  as  we  have 
the  annual  financial  support  of  the  Friends,  Foundations  and  Corpo- 
rations, who  have  so  generously  responded  over  the  years.  We  urge  you, 
if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  to  become  a  'Friend'  for  the  member- 
ship year  September  1971  -  August  1972. 

Supporting  this  renowned  musical  organization  is  not  a  one-way  street. 
As  a  Friend  you  will  receive  invitations  to  the  Pre-Symphony  Luncheons, 
Stage  Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers;  you  will  be  entitled 
to  a  free  pass  to  the  grounds  at  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  of  1972; 
you  will  also  be  invited  to  innovative  Special  Events,  and  as  always,  to 
the  Luncheon  and  Annual  Meeting  at  Symphony  Hall.  At  the  meeting 
last  May,  over  800  of  you  heard  a  special  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Pops, 
with  Arthur  Fiedler  conducting. 

In  later  programs,  you  will  find  listed  the  names  of  the  Friends  of  the 
1970-1971  season.  They  include  Benefactors,  Guarantors,  Patrons,  Spon- 
sors and  Donors,  and  all  contributors  who  gave  $15  or  more. 

I  want  to  end  this  message  by  expressing  profound  thanks  to  those  of 
you  who  supported  last  May's  'Musical  Marathon'  so  enthusiastically. 
Members  of  the  Orchestra,  Staff,  Trustees,  Council  of  Friends,  Radio 
Station  WCRB  and  many,  many  listeners  combined  to  add  nearly  1,000 
names  to  the  list  of  those  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


(\WS>    V*.    ^CbJVQjQ^ 


Hester  L.  Sargent 
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Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


^A  legendary M Experience  in  fining 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
^Boston  s  newest  grand  hotel 


for  ^Reservations:  262-0600 


Mill 
■11 


mi 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 


MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 
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Jim  didn't  wait  until 
he  and  Ann  had  three 
kids  and  a  house 
in  Marblehead. 

He  had  his  Will  drawn  up 
when  they  had  a  closetful 
of  wedding  gifts  in  a 
2 -room  apartment  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue. 


Your  Will  says  how  you  want  your  property 
distributed.  By  having  your  lawyer  draw 
your  Will,  you  make  sure  your  intentions 
are  legally  clear. 

Many  people  don't  realize  that  a  Will 
is  completely  flexible.  It's  so  easy  to  plan 
it  now,  then  update  it  from  time  to  time. 
Delaying  your  Will  can  result  in  substan- 
tial financial  loss  for  your  family. 

You  expect  your  life-style  to  keep 
changing.  Your  Will  can  change  right 
with  it. 


And  if  you'd  like  to  include  a  depend- 
able executor  and  trustee  to  see  that  your 
instructions  are  carried  out  properly, 
think  of  State  Street  Bank.  We've  been 
helping  families  enjoy  greater  financial 
security  for  generations. 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Good  help  is 
so  hard  to 
find  these  days 

...  but  not  at  Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  The 
talented  trio  below  are  the  interior 
designers  you  will  meet  and  talk  with  at 
this  exciting  new  home  furnishings  and 
design  center  in  Newton. 

These  are  the  professionals  who  will 
be  happy  to  talk  over  your  decorating 
ideas  and  help  plan  rooms  that  are  truly 
a  reflection  of  your  own  good  taste. 

They  will  show  you  through  the  unique 
room  settings  where  fine  Wellington 
Hall  furniture  is  displayed  with 
innovative  style.  Everything  on  display 
is  available  for  purchase  —  including 
an  unusual  collection  of  wall  coverings, 
fabrics  and  accessories.  And,  be  sure 
to  ask  about  our  free  design  service. 

WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 

381  Elliot  St.*  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Falls 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.»  969-2335 
(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9...near128) 

Laurence  Sisson  Exhibition 
Through  November  13 


9T{aflanna/(nc. 

v/le  Jrwsseau  s/oi/se  offfios/on 


Biack    VeLt 

Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


A  NEW  CONCEPT 

IN 
CAMBRIDGE 

Cave  Atlantique  is  a  newly  formed  wine  im- 
porting firm,  with  a  retail  store  at  1675  Mass. 
Ave.  in  Cambridge. 

The  firm  is  concerned  not  only  with  im- 
porting quality  wines,  but  also  in  providing 
clients  with  sufficient  information  so  that 
the  experience  of  buying  wine  is  one  of  plea- 
sure and  affirmation  of  one's  own  taste, 
rather  than  one  of  doubt  and  indecision. 
This  is  not  a  vision  easily  implemented.  Some 
encouraging  progress  has  been  made,  the 
results  of  which  are  outlined  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

WINES  IN  STOCK 

In  choosing  its  wines,  the  firm  attempts  to 
balance  a  comprehensive  offering  of  the 
world's  great  wines  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  wines  of  more  modest  reputation 
and  price. 

For  example,  Cave  Atlantique  has  a  three- 
fold philosophy  with  respect  to  Bordeaux 
wines:  first,  to  offer  a  selection  of  outstanding 
wines  from  great  vintages,  e.g. 


Vintage  Chateau 

1959     Lynch  Bages 
1959     Gruaud  Larose 
1961     Ducru  Beaucaillou 


Case         Bottle 

$89.00     $8.00 

$108.00  $10.00 

$83.70     $7.75 


1964     Domaine  de  Chevalier     $72.00     $6.75 

second,  to  offer  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
of  good,  yet  moderately  priced  wines,  e.g. 

1961  Citran  $45.75     $4.25 

1962  Lynch  Bages  $49.00  $4.55 
1962  Giscours  $50.00  $4.65 
1962     Croizet  Bages  $44.25     $4.10 

third,  to  find  a  number  of  sound  Bordeaux 
wines,  not  well-known  on  the  world  market, 
that  can  be  offered  very  inexpensively,  e.g. 

1966  Les  Ormes  de  Pez  $33.50  $3.10 

1966  Verdignan  $27.00  $2.50 

1966  LeBourdieu  $22.50  $2.00 

1967  Fayau  $19.50  $1.80 

Essentially  the  same  approach  is  taken  with 
other  fine  wines  which  the  firm  imports,  such 
as  those  from  Burgundy,  Germany,  Porto,  the 
Loire,  Jerez,  and  other  important  wine  pro- 
ducing areas. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  listing  of  the  wines  in  stock  is 
available  without  charge,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  calling  491-2411. 


DELIVERY 

Delivery  within  the  greater  Boston  area  is 
without  charge  for  orders  of  $15.00  or  more. 
Outside  the  greater  Boston  area  but  within 
Massachusetts,  delivery  is  free  on  orders  of 
$150.00  or  more;  charges  for  delivery  of 
smaller  orders  will  be  at  the  prevailing  parcel 
delivery  rates. 

The  delivery  service  is  particularly  con- 
venient for  clients  who  prefer  to  conduct 
business  by  telephone. 

WINE  MONOGRAPHS 

To  enjoy  buying  wine  one  requires  a  basic 
knowledge  of  labeling  conventions,  methods 
of  vinification,  and  the  structure  of  the  world 
wine  market.  To  meet  these  needs,  Cave 
Atlantique  has  prepared  the  following  mono- 
graphs: 


Bordeaux  Wines 

Burgundy  Wines 

German  Wines 

Sherry  Wines 

Madeira  Wines 

Port  Wines 

Tasting  &  Decanting  Wine 


$1.80 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


which  can  be  purchased  either  at  the  store 
or  through  the  mail. 

WINE  COURSE 

The  firm  has  developed  a  basic  wine  tasting 
course  for  persons  who  are  not  connoisseurs. 
The  objective  of  the  course  is  to  provide  a 
background  of  knowledge  and  tasting  experi- 
ence that  will  permit  a  person  to  enjoy  wine 
more  and  to  feel  more  confident  about  try- 
ing new  kinds  of  wine. 

The  course  will  consist  of  five  meetings, 
one  per  week  beginning  October  19.  Each 
meeting  will  concentrate  on  a  particular  type 
of  wine.  The  cost  of  the  course  will  be 
$50.00  per  person.  Those  who  would  like 
further  information  should  contact  the  store 
immediately. 

CONSULTATION 

One  or  the  other  of  the  firm's  wine  buyers  is 
always  available  to  talk  with  customers. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 
1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 


form.  The  introductory  Adagio  returns  for  a  few  bars  and  a  scale  run 
leads  into  a  fughetta  for  violoncellos  and  violas  on  the  original  theme. 

The  ornamented  passages  which  follow  lead  again  to  the  Adagio,  which 
this  time  is  destined  to  end  the  symphony.  Its  long  medieval  chords 
give,  at  first,  an  impression  of  inertness;  but  with  each  new  chord  one 
hears  a  barely  perceptible  change.  The  cumulative  effect  of  these  suc- 
cessive chords  becomes  a  conflict  between  movement  and  immobility. 
One  becomes  conscious  of  an  irresistible  procession.  The  last  four 
chords  represent  in  a  concentrated  form  the  harmony  of  the  symphony.' 


EDISON   DENISOV 

Concerto  for  flute,  oboe,  piano  and  percussion 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Denisov  was  born  in  Tomsk,  Siberia,  in  1929.  He  completed  the  score  of  the 
Concerto  in  March  1963,  and  it  was  published  five  years  later.  The  dedication 
is  to  the  Polish  composer  Kazimierz  Serocki. 

Although  two  of  Denisov's  works  have  been  performed  by  American 
orchestras  in  recent  years,  it  has  proved  impossible  to  lay  hands  on  any 
but  the  sketchiest  material  about  his  career.  Much  of  the  following 
biographical  information  appears  in  a  note  by  Edward  Downes  written 
for  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  1967. 

Named  after  the  American  inventor  by  his  father,  an  electrical  engineer, 
Edison  Vasilievich  Denisov  attended  the  University  of  Tomsk,  where  he 
studied  mathematics  and  engineering.  After  graduation  he  entered  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  and  took  lessons  in  composition  with  Vissarion 
Shebalin.  (Shebalin,  who  had  been  Director  of  the  Conservatory  for 
some  years  before  1948,  fell  victim  that  year  to  the  Party  purge  of  com- 
posers, and  was  dismissed.  He  returned  to  the  Conservatory  as  a  com- 
position teacher  shortly  before  Denisov  enrolled.)  Since  1959  Denisov 
has  himself  been  a  lecturer  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 

Denisov  ranks  himself  among  the  heirs  to  the  traditions  set  by  Prokofiev 
and  Shostakovich,  but  Mr  Downes  points  out  that  he  has  been  also 
influenced  by  Stravinsky,  Boulez  and  Nono.  Bolder  than  many  of  his 
contemporaries  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he  has  made  use  of  serial  and 
aleatoric  techniques  in  some  of  his  scores. 

Denisov's  music  has  been  performed  in  several  Western  European  coun- 
tries, and  his  So/e/7  des  Incas  was  given  in  Buffalo,  Indianapolis  and 
New  York  in  1967.  The  same  year  Leonard  Bernstein  conducted  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  in  several  performances  of  Crescendo  e  diminuendo. 

The  Concerto  for  flute,  oboe,  piano  and  percussion  explores  various 
modern  techniques.  Within  a  serial  note-structure,  the  Overture  is  a 
study  in  rhythmic  motion.  (The  percussionist  plays  only  timpani  in  this 
first  movement.)  The  Cadenza,  a  series  of  solos  for  each  player  —  in 
order  of  flutist,  oboist,  pianist,  and  last,  percussionist,  playing  torn  torn, 
four  bongos,  wood  block  and  suspended  cymbal  —  leads  without  pause 
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into  the  Coda,  where  Denisov  has  written  almost  every  note  a  pointil- 
listic  staccato  sixteenth.  The  woodwind  instruments  and  piano  play 
notes  in  extreme  ranges  of  compass  and  dynamics,  with  added  color 
coming  from  the  percussionist's  marimba. 


ALEXANDER  BORODIN 
Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor      op.  5 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Borodin  was  born  in  St  Petersburg  on  November  12  1833;  he  died  there  on 
February  27  1887.  He  began  work  on  the  Second  symphony  in  1869,  completing 
it  in  1876.  The  first  performance  was  conducted,  in  St  Petersburg,  by  Eduard 
Napravnik,  at  a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society,  on  March  10 
1877.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  Symphony  on 
December  13  1912;  O.  Urack,  regularly  a  cellist  in  the  Orchestra,  conducted 
in  place  of  the  ill  Karl  Muck.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra 
in  Boston  were  conducted  in  November  1966  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambou- 
rine, harp  and  strings. 

As  a  product  of  the  year  1877,  Borodin's  Second  symphony  was  regarded 
in  its  time  as  the  work  of  an  'original',  a  daring  pioneer  of  the  Slavic 
spirit.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  February  1877,  when  the  Sym- 
phony was  first  performed  in  St  Petersburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth 
symphony  and  Brahms's  Second,  works  destined  for  that  year,  were  yet 
unwritten;  'Gotterdammerung'  had  been  first  heard  in  the  August 
previous.  Rubinstein's  quasi-Russian  music  was  familiar  to  western 
Europe,  and  the  name  Tchaikovsky  was  increasingly  spoken,  but  the 
Russian  nationalists,  the  'Five',  were  as  good  as  unknown.  They  had  not 
evolved  a  presentable  symphony  among  them  (other  than  Borodin's 
First);  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  written  nothing  more  important  than 
'Sadko',  and  'Antar';  Mussorgsky's  'Boris  Godunov'  had  been  produced 
at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre  in  Leningrad  three  years  before,  but  had  as  yet 
hardly  impressed  itself,  even  upon  the  Russian  consciousness. 

The  alert  searcher  of  new  paths,  Franz  Liszt,  was  one  of  the  first  western- 
ers to  ferret  out  the  nationalist  group,  and  to  follow  their  early  gropings. 
When  Borodin  brought  him  his  new  score  in  1877,  Liszt  was  delighted 
—  advised  him  to  alter  nothing,  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  suggestions 
of  those  who  found  it  'strange'.  Borodin  describes  in  a  letter  how  Liszt 
lay  before  him  a  new  oratorio  by  Nicolai,  saying:  'Is  it  not  the  most 
trivial  Mendelssohn?  That  is  the  sort  of  music  manufactured  for  us  in 
Germany!  But  you  will  hear  today,  and  judge  for  yourself.  No!  You 
Russians  are  indispensable  to  us.  Without  you  I  am  powerless/  said 
Liszt,  smiling,  'You  have  a  quick  and  vital  spring  within  you;  the  future 
belongs  to  you,  whereas  here  it  is  usually  the  lifeless  corpse.' 

The  Symphony  made  its  way  readily  into  general  favor.  It  was  much 
liked  when  performed  in  the  early  eighties,  in  Germany  and  Belgium. 
Yet  it  took  more  than  twenty  years  to  reach  America.  A  performance  is 
on  record  in  Cincinnati,  in  the  season  1898-1899. 
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Borodin  lingered  over  his  Second  symphony  for  eight  years  (1869-1876). 
He  had  put  aside  his  opera  'Prince  Igor'  (which  he  never  finished)  to 
compose  the  Symphony.  After  completing  the  first  movement,  in  1871, 
he  paused  to  plunge  into  the  project  of  the  operatic  ballet  'Mlada', 
which  Gedeunov,  director  of  the  Russian  opera,  wished  to  mount.  The 
four  acts  were  distributed  between  Borodin,  Cui,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and 
Mussorgsky.  Borodin  was  assigned  the  final  act;  he  studied  the  sources 
of  the  feudal,  pre-Christian  subject,  worked  in  a  fever  of  enthusiasm  on 
his  music  —  and  actually  brought  it  to  completion,  a  rare  feat  for  this 
composer  —  only  to  find  that  the  venture  fell  through,  owing  to  the 
expense  involved. 

He  busied  himself  with  his  Symphony  again,  also  'Prince  Igor'.  'I  have 
collected  a  quantity  of  materials,  and  completed  several  numbers/  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Mme  Ludmilla  Ivanovna  Karmalina,  on  April  15  1875, 
'but  when  shall  I  have  finished?  I  know  not.  My  only  hope  is  in  the 
summer;  but  in  summer  I  ought  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  my 
Second  symphony,  promised  long  ago,  and  to  my  shame,  never  finished. 
I  ought  to  finish  the  piano  arrangement  for  which  Bessel  has  long  been 
waiting.  To  the  great  displeasure  of  Stasov  and  Modest  Mussorgsky,  I 
have  sketched  out  a  quartet  for  strings  which  I  have  not  found  time  to 
finish  either.  It  is  shameful,  piteous,  ridiculous,  but  what  can  be  done? 
.  .  .  I  resemble  that  character  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays 
who  replies  to  every  question:  "Anon,  anon  sir!"' 

What  indeed  could  be  done?  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  his  autobiography 
reproaches  his  colleague  with  congenital  indolence.  He  had  reason,  for 
together  with  Glazunov  he  had  to  labor  hugely  over  'Prince  Igor'  after 
its  composer's  death,  filling  gaps,  and  supplying  the  orchestration  from 
pencil  sketches.  Yet  Borodin  gives  the  very  plausible  case  of  a  by  no 
means  indolent  man  in  the  same  letter  to  Madame  Karmalina.  He  was 
a  man  of  two  vocations,  each  of  which  laid  importunate  claim  to  his 
time  and  energy.  His  medical  career  absorbed  him,  and  it  must  be  noted 
brought  him  a  bare  living  which  in  Russia  at  that  time  he  could  never 
have  had  from  music  alone.  'I  love  my  profession  and  my  science,'  he 
wrote.  'I  love  the  Academy  and  my  pupils.  My  teaching  is  of  a  practical 
character,  and  for  this  reason  takes  up  very  much  of  my  time.  I  have  to 
be  constantly  in  touch  with  my  pupils,  male  and  female,  because  to 
direct  the  work  of  young  people  one  must  always  be  close  to  them.  I 
have  the  interests  of  the  Academy  at  heart.'  Lectures,  examinations, 
meetings,  laboratory  work  did  not  prevent  Dr  Borodin  from  agitating 
for  a  then  bold  innovation,  a  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  in  which 
he  was  actively  interested  through  his  life.  He  also  lectured  on  chemistry 
at  the  Academy  of  Forestry,  and  his  chemical  researches  resulted  in 
eight  treatises  which  have  been  called  of  inestimable  value  to  science. 

These  duties,  of  course,  kept  Borodin  from  his  music.  'Days,  weeks, 
months,  whole  winters  pass,'  he  wrote,  'without  my  being  able  to  set 
to  work  seriously.  It  is  not  that  I  could  not  find  a  couple  of  hours  a 
day;  it  is  that  I  have  not  leisure  of  mind  to  withdraw  myself  from 
occupations  and  preoccupations  which  have  nothing  in  common  with 
music.  One  needs  time  to  concentrate  oneself,  to  get  into  the  right 
key,  otherwise  the  creation  of  a  sustained  work  is  impossible.  For  this 
I  have  only  a  part  of  my  summer  at  my  disposal.  In  the  winter,  I  can 
only  compose  when  I  am  ill,  and  have  to  give  up  my  lectures  and  my 
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laboratory.  In  fact,  when  I  am  tied  to  the  house  with  some  indisposition 
—  when  my  head  is  splitting,  my  eyes  running  and  I  have  to  blow  my 
nose  every  minute,  then  I  give  myself  to  composing.  So,  my  friends, 
reversing  the  usual  custom,  never  say  to  me  "I  hope  you  are  well,"  but 
"I  hope  you  are  ill!"  ' 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Second  symphony,  it  was  performed 
under  Eduard  Napravnik's  direction  in  the  Rittersaal  at  St  Petersburg,  on 
March  10  1877.  An  earlier  performance  had  been  planned,  but  the 
casual  Borodin  had  mislaid  parts  of  the  score.  He  wrote  to  Mme 
Karmalina  (January  31  1877):  'The  Musical  Society  had  determined  to 
perform  my  Second  symphony  at  one  of  its  concerts.  I  was  in  the  country 
and  did  not  know  this  fact.  When  I  came  back  to  St  Petersburg,  I  could 
not  find  the  first  movement  and  the  finale.  The  score  of  these  move- 
ments was  lost;  I  had  without  a  doubt  mislaid  it.  I  hunted  everywhere, 
but  could  not  find  it;  yet  the  Society  insisted,  and  there  was  hardly 
time  to  have  the  parts  copied.  What  should  I  do?  To  crown  all,  I  fell 
sick.  I  could  not  shuffle  the  thing  off,  and  I  was  obliged  to  reorchestrate 
my  Symphony.  Nailed  to  my  bed  by  fever,  I  wrote  the  score  in  pencil. 
My  copy  was  not  read  in  time,  and  my  Symphony  will  not  be  performed 
till  the  next  concert.  My  two  Symphonies  then  will  be  performed  in  the 
same  week.  Never  has  a  professor  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  been  found  in  such  a  position!' 

This  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  had  a  doubtful  success.  Ivanov, 
in  the  Novoe  Vremya,  wrote:  'Hearing  this  music,  you  are  reminded  of 
the  ancient  Russian  knights  in  all  their  awkwardness  and  also  in  all  their 
greatness.  There  is  heaviness  even  in  the  lyric  and  tender  passages. 
These  massive  forms  are  at  times  tiresome;  they  crush  the  hearer.' 

Rimsky-Korsakov,  who  had  labored  with  Borodin  over  the  score,  and 
who  was  at  the  performance,  accounts  far  more  explicitly  for  this  pre- 
vailing 'heaviness'  — 

'Written  and  revised  during  my  many  years,  the  B  minor  Symphony  was 
reduced  to  its  ultimate  form  by  the  composer  principally  under  the 
influence  of  our  talks  about  orchestration,  talks  that  had  begun  some 
three  years  earlier.  Studying,  together  with  me,  much  concerning  wind 
and  particularly  brass  instruments,  Borodin  was  as  enthusiastic  as  I  over 
the  fluency,  the  ease  of  handling  the  tones,  and  the  fulness  of  the  scale 
of  chromatic  brass  instruments.  It  turned  out  that  these  instruments 
were  not  at  all  those  unwieldy  implements  we  had  heretofore  imagined, 
and  many  composers  still  imagine  them  to  be.  Military  band  scores  and 
various  virtuoso  solos  convinced  us  of  that.  And  that  was  perfectly  true. 

'But  at  this  point  our  enthusiasm  ran  away  with  us.  The  B  minor  Sym- 
phony was  orchestrated  too  heavily,  and  the  role  of  the  brass  was  too 
prominent.  How  often  Borodin  delightedly  showed  me  his  score  and 
how  enraptured  I  grew  with  his  bold  handling  of  the  orchestra's  brass! 
In  Napravnik's  performance  of  the  Symphony  the  whole  heaviness  of 
this  method  of  instrumentation  was  brought  out.  The  Scherzo  suffered 
most,  for  in  this  movement  the  rapidly  changing  chords  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  French  horns.  Napravnik  found  it  necessary  to  take  this 
Scherzo  at  a  much  slower  tempo  than  proper  —  that  it  might  be  per- 
formable  and  clear.  And  we  were  vexed  at  him  and  swore  at  the 
coldness  of  his  performance  and  his  distortion  of  the  tempo;  yet  he  was 
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perfectly  right.  People  liked  the  Symphony  very  moderately;  and  we 
naturally  were  most  displeased. 

'However,  some  two  years  later  the  author  himself  realized  his  mistake: 
the  instrumentation  of  the  Scherzo  was  considerably  lightened,  and  at 
the  next  performance  of  the  Symphony  (under  my  conductorship,  in  the 
season  of  1878-1879)  it  was  possible  to  play  it  in  the  right  tempo.  V.  V. 
Stasov  always  called  this  the  "paladin  Symphony",  and  this  characteri- 
zation is  correct;  the  only  exception  is  the  Scherzo  (though  not  its  Trio), 
which  is  of  a  character  alien  to  the  rest  of  the  Symphony.  By  the  way, 
the  brief  modulatory  transition  from  B  minor  to  F  major  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Scherzo  was  invented  (i.e.,  improvised)  in  the  old  days  by 
Balakirev;  in  Borodin's  scheme,  the  Scherzo  had  originally  begun  with 
the  note  C  repeated  in  the  French  horns.' 

Stasov,  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  'Five',  wrote  of  the  Symphony  in 
the  Messager  de  I'Europe,  in  1883:  —  'Like  Glinka,  Borodin  is  an  epic 
poet.  He  is  not  less  national  than  Glinka,  but  the  oriental  element  plays 
with  him  the  part  it  plays  for  Glinka,  Dargomyzhsky,  Balakirev,  Mus- 
sorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov.  He  belongs  to  the  composers  of  program 
music.  He  can  say  with  Glinka:  "For  my  limitless  imagination  I  must 
have  a  precise  and  given  text."  Of  Borodin's  two  symphonies  the  second 
is  the  greater  work,  and  it  owes  its  force  to  the  maturity  of  the  com- 
poser's talent,  but  especially  to  the  national  character  with  which  it  is 
impregnated  by  the  programme.  The  old  heroic  Russian  form  dominates 
it  as  it  does  "Prince  Igor". 

'Let  me  add  that  Borodin  himself  often  told  me  that  in  the  Adagio  he 
wishes  to  recall  the  songs  of  the  Slav  bayans  (a  kind  of  troubadours); 
in  the  first  movement  the  gatherings  of  ancient  Russian  princes;  and  in 
the  Finale,  the  banquets  of  the  heroes  to  the  sound  of  the  guzla  and  the 
bamboo  flute  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  crowd.  In  a  word,  Borodin 
was  haunted  when  he  wrote  this  Symphony  by  the  picture  of  feudal 
Russia,  and  tried  to  paint  it  in  this  music,' 

Liszt,  visited  by  Borodin  in  July  1877,  was  enraptured  by  his  E  flat 
Symphony,  and  hearing  that  he  had  just  completed  another,  urged  him 
to  send  for  it.  'As  my  road  lay  through  Weimar,'  wrote  Borodin  to  his 
wife  (July  22),  'I  stopped  once  more  at  my  Venusberg  to  see  for  the  last 
time  my  elderly  Venus —  Liszt.  .  .  . 

'  "Welcome,  dear  Borodin,"  he  said,  "Yesterday  we  played  your  Second 
symphony.  Superb!"  he  exclaimed,  kissing  the  tips  of  his  long  fingers. 

'The  lesson  was  over,  but  Liszt  detained  me.  He  was  expecting  Zaremb- 
ski,  with  whom  he  wanted  to  look  through  my  Symphony  before  the 
matinee  next  day.  As  soon  as  Zarembski  had  arrived,  the  indefatigable 
old  man  sat  down  at  the  piano. 

'  "You  shall  play  the  andante,"  he  said,  "then  I  shall  take  your  place. 
I  shall  render  the  finale  better  than  you,"  he  added,  laughing.  And 
indeed  he  played  the  finale  with  wild  and  unearthly  spirit.  I  asked  him 
to  criticise,  to  give  me  his  candid  opinion  and  advice;  I  did  not  want 
compliments,  I  only  sought  real  benefits  from  his  criticism. 

'  "Do  not  alter  anything,"  he  said  to  me;  "leave  it  just  as  it  is.  Its  con- 
struction is  perfectly  logical.  Generally  speaking,  the  only  advice  I  can 
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give  you  is  to  follow  your  inclinations  and  listen  to  nobody.  You  are 
always  lucid,  intelligent  and  perfectly  original.  Recollect  that  Beethoven 
would  never  have  become  what  he  was,  if  he  had  listened  to  everybody. 
Remember  LaFontaine's  fable  —  The  miller,  his  son  and  his  donkey/ 
Work  in  your  own  way  and  pay  no  attention  to  anyone,  that  is  my 
advice,  since  you  ask  me  for  it." 

Then,  analysing  my  Symphony  in  detail,  he  said  that  the  critics  might 
find  fault  with  me,  for  instance,  for  not  presenting  the  second  theme  of 
the  first  movement  amoroso,  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  that  they 
could  not  pretend  in  any  case  that  my  Symphony  was  badly  constructed, 
having  regard  to  the  elements  upon  which  it  was  based. 

'  "It  is  perfectly  logical  in  construction,"  repeated  Liszt,  passing  from 
one  movement  to  another.  "It  is  vain  to  say  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun;  this  is  quite  new.  You  would  not  find  this  in  any  other  com- 
poser," continued  the  great  master,  instancing  such  and  such  a  passage. 
"Yesterday,  a  German  came  to  call  upon  me  and  brought  his  Third 
symphony.  Showing  him  your  work  I  said,  'We  Germans  are  still  a  long 
way  from  this/  "  ' 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  unfamiliar,  so  that  mem- 
bers of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy  the  concert.  After  the  class 
and  an  aperitif,  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch  is  available  at  the 
Conservatory  cafeteria  which  is  situated  one  block  from  Symphony 
Hall.  The  classes  will  be  held  each  Friday  on  which  there  is  a  concert  by 
the  Orchestra,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fridays  on  which  the  Friends 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  present  their  series  of  pre-Symphony 
lectures,  and  the  Fridays  falling  in  the  Conservatory's  vacations. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  interesting 
seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  may 
be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for  the  Friday-Saturday  series 
are  available  by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  subscription.  The  pro- 
grams are  mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  concerts.  Subscription 
prices  for  the  1971-1972  season  are  $12.50  (first  class  mail)  and  $10 
(third  class  mail).  Subscription  requests  should  be  addressed  to 
PROGRAM  OFFICE,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SYMPHONY 
HALL,  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115. 
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THE  ASSOCIATE  CONDUCTOR 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  Associate  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in  Holly- 
wood in  1944.  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  seventeen  he  studied  piano  with  John 
Crown  and  Muriel  Kerr,  harpsichord  with 
Alice  Ehlers.  He  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California  with  advanced  stand- 
ing in  1962,  and  studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl 
and  John  Crown.  He  was  awarded  the 
Alumni  Prize  as  the  outstanding  student  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 

For  four  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra,  a  resident  company  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Music  Center.  At  the  Monday  Evening  concerts  he  was  con- 
ductor and  piano  soloist  during  this  time  in  performances,  many  of  them 
premieres,  by  contemporary  composers,  including  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre 
Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl.  He  has  been 
pianist  in  the  classes  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  has  prepared  the  orches- 
tra for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts.  During  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festi- 
val and  Ojai  Festival  the  following  year,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was 
assistant  conductor  to  Pierre  Boulez.  He  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai 
Festival  in  the  summers  of  1968  and  1969. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  dur- 
ing 1968,  he  conducted  the  premiere  of  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  During  the  1968-1969  season 
he  conducted  youth  concerts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Philharmonia.  He  returned 
to  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1969  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  where  he  conducted  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra, and  was  much  involved  in  the  musical  preparation  of  the  Center's 
production  of  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the  1969-1970  season, 
he  replaced  William  Steinberg  at  concerts  in  New  York  during  the  fall 
when  Mr  Steinberg  became  ill.  He  conducted  more  than  thirty  of  the 
Boston  Symphony's  concerts  during  that  season,  and  was  appointed 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1970.  In  May  1970 
he  made  his  London  debut  in  concerts  with  the  London  Symphony.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  he  conducted  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  at  the  Lincoln 
Center  Festival  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  Tanglewood.  On  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  recent  tour  to  Europe  he  conducted  concerts  in 
Wuppertal,  Hanover,  Frankfurt,  Rome  and  Barcelona.  He  made  his  debut 
in  Japan  in  May.  He  recently  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Fine  Arts  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  made  several  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  among  them  per- 
formances of  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  1,  Ives's  Three  places  in  New 
England,  Ruggles's  Sun-treader,  Piston's  Symphony  no.  2  and  Schuman's 
Violin  concerto,  with  Paul  Zukofsky.  He  also  plays  the  piano  in  an  album 
of  chamber  music  by  Debussy,  the  first  record  made  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 
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Principal    flute    of    the    Boston    Symphony 

Orchestra,    DORIOT    ANTHONY    DVVYER 

came  to  Boston  in  1952,  the  first  woman  to 

be  engaged  as  a  principal  by  the  Orchestra. 

Her  early  teachers  included  her  mother  and 

Ernest  Liegl,  who  was  then  first  flute  of  the 

Chicago  Symphony.  Later  she  studied  with 

Georges  Barrere,  William  Kincaid,  and 

Joseph  Mariano  at  the  Eastman  School  of 

Music,  of  which  she  is  a  graduate.  Before 

her  appointment  to  the  Boston  Symphony, 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  was  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 

and  was  chosen  by  Bruno  Walter  as  first  flute  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl 

Symphony  the  year  he  was  music  director  there.  Mrs  Dwyer  has  served 

on  the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  the  New 

England  Conservatory  and  Boston  University  since  joining  the  Boston 

Symphony.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  she 

has  also  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  on  many  occasions, 

most  recently  on  the  1971  tour  to  Europe  at  a  concert  in  Paris.  With  the 

Chamber  Players  she  has  made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammo- 

phon  and  RCA. 


RALPH  GOMBERG,  principal  oboe  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  the  young- 
est of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  grad- 
uated from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  the  youngest 
student  ever  accepted  by  the  distinguished 
oboe  teacher  Marcel  Tabuteau.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  by  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski  as  principal  oboe  of  the  All  Ameri- 
can Youth  Orchestra.  Subsequently  he 
became  principal  of  the  Baltimore,  New 
York  City  Center  and  Mutual  Broadcasting  Orchestras.  He  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1949.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has  toured  to  Europe  and  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  made  many  recordings,  Ralph  Gomberg  is  on  the 
faculties  of  Boston  University,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  appeared  many 
times  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 
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GILBERT  KALISH,  born  in  New  York  City, 
is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University.  He 
studied  piano  with  Leonard  Shure,  Julius 
Hereford  and  Isabelle  Vengerova.  A  spe- 
cialist in  contemporary  music,  he  has 
appeared  as  soloist  in  concertos  by  Berg, 
Carter,  Messiaen  and  Stravinsky,  and  has 
long  been  the  pianist  of  the  Contemporary 
Chamber  Ensemble.  He  televised  the  com- 
plete Sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  of 
Beethoven    in    honor    of    the    composer's 

bicentenary  last  year,  and  has  recorded  all  the  chamber  music  of  Charles 

Ives  which  includes  piano. 

Gilbert  Kalish  has  appeared  as  guest  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  on  many  occasions,  and  joined  them  for  their  tour  of 
Europe  earlier  this  year.  As  a  teacher  he  is  Artist-in-residence  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  Associate-in-performance 
at  Swarthmore  College,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  His  recordings  are  on  the  Columbia,  CRI, 
Folkways  and  Nonesuch  labels. 


EVERETT  FIRTH,  whose  family  is  from 
Maine,  was  born  in  Winchester,  Massachu- 
setts. He  studied  at  the  Juilliard  School 
with  Saul  Goodman,  timpanist  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Symphony,  and  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  with  Roman 
Szulc,  his  predecessor  in  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. He  was  also  a  pupil  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  Graduating 
from  the  Conservatory  with  highest  honors, 
he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1952. 
Three  years  later,  when  Szulc  retired,  Everett  Firth  became  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  the  Orchestra's  youngest  principal  player  in  seventy  years. 

Everett  Firth  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
and  teaches  at  the  New  England  Conservatory.  He  has  composed  music 
for  percussion  ensembles,  and  has  written  articles  and  books  about  the 
performance  of  percussion  instruments.  He  also  imports  instruments 
from  Europe,  supplying  not  only  his  colleagues,  but  also  many  schools 
and  colleges  in  North  and  South  America.  He  has  toured  nationally  and 
abroad  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  and  has  taken  part 
in  their  recordings  for  RCA  and  for  the  Acoustic  Research  contemporary 
music  project. 


The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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RECORDINGS  FOR  FALL  1971   BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
STRAUSS  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 


DG/2530  160 


conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 
SMETANA  Ma  vlast  (2  records) 


DG/2707  054 


conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Romeo  and  Juliet 

SCRIABIN  Le  poeme  de  I'extase 


DG/2530  137 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
DEBUSSY 


Images  DG/2530  145 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
HOLST  The  Planets 


DG/2530  102 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

DVORAK  Symphony  no.  9  'From  the  New  World'  RCA/LSC  31 34 


conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 
ORFF 


Carmina  Burana  RCA/LSC  3161 

(with  EVELYN  MANDAC,  SHERRILL  MILNES, 
STANLEY  KOLKandtheNEW  ENGLAND  CON- 
SERVATORY CHORUS) 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 
BEETHOVEN 


The  five  piano  concertos 
(withARTUR  RUBINSTEIN) 


RCA/VCS  6417 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England 
Sun-treader 


DG/2530  048 


TCHAIKOVSKY         Symphony  no.  1  'Winter  dreams'  DG/2530  078 


PISTON 

SCHUMAN 


Symphony  no.  2 

Violin  concerto 

(with  PAUL  ZUKOFSKY) 


DG/2530  103 


conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 


DEBUSSY 
RAVEL 


Nocturnes 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  -  suite  no.  2 

Pavane  for  a  dead  Infanta 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ON 


AND 


MBffl 
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DG/2530  038 


RECENT  RECORDINGS 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


HOLST 


The  Planets  DG/2530  102 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

'A  great,  virtuoso  orchestra  revelling  in  a  virtuoso 
score  generates  excitement  which  is  exhilarating  in 
itself  and  almost  irresistible  ...  .It  would  be  a  privi- 
lege to  hear  such  superb  playing  in  the  concert  hall.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 

'The  Boston  Symphony  has  never  sounded  better, 
and  no  American  company,  alas,  ever  served  an 
American  orchestra  better  than  the  DGG  engineers 
did  Boston  on  this  fine  album.  Once  again  a  new 
recording  of  The  Planets  seems  to  herald  a  new  era 
in  recorded  sound/ 

Stereo  Review 

'.  .  .  The  most  glowingly  extrovert  performance  of 
Hoist's  suite  'The  Planets'  I  have  ever  heard  ....  A 
glorious,  uninhibited  performance  helped  by  an 
opulent  recording.' 

The  Guardian,  London 


DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor 
'From  the  New  World' 
conducted  by  ARTHUR   FIEDLER 


RCA/LSC  3134 


'Frequently  Fiedler's  interpretation  brings  to  mind 
Toscanini's  wonderful  conception  of  the  music, 
particularly  in  its  faithful  adherence  to  the  score.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England         DG/2530  048 

Sun-treader 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

'The  orchestra  plays  admirably  in  both  these  diffi- 
cult works,  while  the  recording,  as  one  would 
expect  from  DGG,  is  beautifully  balanced,  with  an 
acoustic  that  is  clear  and  warm.  This  is  certainly  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  recorded  discog- 
raphy  of  American  music,  and  a  fine  conducting 
debut  on  record  for  Thomas.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


SCHUBERT 

MILHAUD 
HINDEMITH 


Piano  trio  in  B  flat     op.  99  RCA/LSC  3166 

with  CLAUDE  FRANK     piano 
Pastorale  for  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon 
Kleine  Kammermusik     op.  24     no.  2 

'I  have  rarely  if  ever  heard  so  satisfying  a  perform- 
ance of  the  much-recorded  B  flat  Trio  of  Schubert. 
.  .  .  You  have  to  go  back  to  1927  and  the  perform- 
ance of  Cortot,  Thibaud  and  Casals  to  find  an  open- 
ing cello  solo  in  the  slow  movement  to  match  the 
hushed  beauty  of  Eskin's,  and  in  the  finale  the  Bos- 
tonians  with  superb  point  actually  outshine  those 
old  masters/ 

The  Guardian,  London 


'  .  .  .  [The  Bostonians']  performance  of  the  Schubert 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  and  enjoyable  in  my 
experience.  Silverstein  and  Eskin  here  show  superb 
instrumental  command  allied  to  strong  musical 
impulse  and  phrasing  of  no  little  sensitivity.  .  .  . 
The  opening  two  movements -which,  in  any  case, 
contain  the  greatest  music -are  particularly  fine; 
ideally,  the  gay  chatter  of  the  scherzo  could  have 
sounded  a  shade  more  relaxed,  but  the  convivial 
finale  is  delightfully  done.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 


DEBUSSY 


Violin  sonata;  Cello  sonata;  DG/2530  049 

Sonata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp; 
'Syrinx'  for  flute  solo 

'These  performances  are  extraordinarily  good 
throughout- creamy  in  tone  and  exquisitely  bal- 
anced. I  do  not  ever  remember  having  been  as 
impressed  with  any  performance  of  the  Violin  sonata 
the  way  I  was  with  this  interpretation,  in  which 
color,  texture,  and  phrasing  and  dynamic  details 
are  stunningly  projected.' 

Stereo  Review 
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VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 


The  following  orchestras  will  give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  during 
the  1971-1972  season: 


New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  London 
Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Friday  November  5  at  8.30  pm 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 
Andre  Previn     conductor 
Sunday  January  30  at  3  pm 

X 

Vienna  Symphony  Orchestra 
Josef  Krips  conductor 
Friday  February  25  at  8.30  pm 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Pierre  Boulez     conductor 
Friday  March  24  at  8.30  pm 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Georg  Solti     conductor 
Friday  April  21  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES,  420   Boylston   Street   (536-6037). 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

OPEN   REHEARSALS  —  THURSDAYS  at  7.30  pm 

This  season  the  Orchestra  again  presents  a  series  of  six  open  rehearsals. 
The  dates  are  October  21,  November  11,  December  9,  January  20,  March 
2  and  April  20.  The  conductors  will  be  William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  Seiji  Ozawa. 

Open  rehearsals  are  informal,  and  offer  the  opportunity  to  watch  con- 
ductors, soloists  and  orchestra  at  their  rehearsal  before  the  regular 
Friday  afternoon  concert. 

Seats  are  unreserved,  and  the  price  for  the  complete  series  is  only  $15. 
The  income  from  sales  benefits  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

Tickets  are  available  from  the  Subscription  Office,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 

ALL  EXITS   IN  THESE   PLANS  ARE   INDICATED  WITH  A  STAR. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2643 


BEETHOVEN 

The  nine  symphonies  (Leinsdorf) 

The  five  piano  concertos  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Violin  concerto  (Heifetz/Munch) 


RCA/VCS  6903 
RCA/VCS  6414 
RCA/LSC  1992 


BERLIOZ 

Romeo  et  Juliette  (Munch) 

Symphonie  fantastique  (Munch) 

Requiem  (Grande  messe  des  morts)  (Munch) 


RCA/LDS  6098 
RCA/LSC  2608 
RCA/LDS  6077 


BRAHMS 

The  four  symphonies  (Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  6186 

A  German  requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes,  NEC  Chorus,  Leinsdorf) 

RCA/LSC  7054 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  2917 


DEBUSSY 
Nocturnes  (Abbado) 

Images  (Thomas) 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 


DG/2530  038 
DG/2530  145 


HOLST 

The  Planets  (Steinberg) 

IVES     Three  places  in  New  England  (Thomas) 
RUGGLES     Sun-treader 


DG/2530  102 
DG/2530  048 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


and  (MBZ/D 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite  (Leinsdorf) 

Peacock  variations 


RCA/LSC  2859 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2642 
RCA/LSC  7031 


MOZART 

Symphonies  36  and  39  (Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  3097 

'Jupiter'  Symphony  (Leinsdorf)  /  RCA/LSC  2694 

Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  ) 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  J.  F.  Kennedy)  (Leinsdorf)       RCA/LSC  7030 


ORFF 

Carmina  Burana  (Ozawa) 


RCA/LSC  3161 


PROKOFIEV 

'Romeo  and  Juliet'  music  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 

Piano  concertos  3  and  4  (Browning/Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2994 
RCA/LSC  2708 
RCA/LSC  3019 


SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9     'The  Great'     (Steinberg) 


RCA/LSC  3115 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 
ON 


and  OUQBZA] 
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A  NEW  SERIES 
SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

FRIDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS  AT  8.30  pm 


1     October  8  &  9 

A  MULTIPLES  CONCERT 

MOZART  Notturno  in  D  for  four  orchestras     K.  286 

BARTOK  Music  for  strings,  percussion  and  celesta 

REICH  Four  organs 

LISZT  'Hexameron'  for  six  pianos  and  orchestra 


2A    January  7  (Friday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Introitus 

Requiem  canticles 
Le  sacre  du  printemps 


parti 


2B    January  8  (Saturday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Scenes  de  ballet 
Violin  concerto  in  D 
Symphony  of  psalms 


part  2 


3     March  31  &  April  1 

FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 

BACH  Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

DEL  TREDICI  Pop-Pourri 

DES  PREZ  Deploration  de  Jehan  Okeghem 

MESSIAEN  Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


programs  subject  to  change 


Ticket  prices  for  each  series  of  three  concerts  are  $6,  $9  and  $11.  Sub- 
scriptions are  available  now  from  the  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE,  SYM- 
PHONY HALL,  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115.  Please  enclose  return 
envelope  with  your  order,  which  should  include  choice  of  location. 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 

TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

Friday  afternoon  October  15  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  16  1971  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG     piano 

MOZART  Overture  to  'La  clemenza  di  Tito'      K.  621 

*RAVEL  Piano  concerto  in  G 

*MAHLER  Symphony  no.  6  in  A  minor 

Next  weekend  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducts  the  first  of  the  new 
Spectrum  Concerts.  The  next  concerts  of  the  Friday-Saturday  series  will 
take  place  in  two  weeks,  when  William  Steinberg  will  conduct.  The 
soloist  in  Ravel's  Piano  concerto  will  be  Alexis  Weissenberg,  who 
appeared  with  the  Orchestra  most  recently  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  last 
August. 

Mahler's  Sixth  symphony,  which  was  performed  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  recently  as  1964,  was  'destined  to  be 
the  black  sheep  of  the  Mahler  flock,'  wrote  Warren  Storey  Smith.  'Not 
because  it  was  weak,  but  because,  unlike  its  fellows,  it  bids  us  not  to 
hope  but  to  despair.  .  .  .  Whereas  the  other  eight  symphonies  and  The 
song  of  the  earth  have  their  bitter,  their  sorrowful  or  their  ironic  pages, 
they  nevertheless  all  end  in  major,  whether  the  mood  be  one  of  triumph, 
elation,  calm  resignation  or  blissful  contentment.  The  Sixth  alone  with- 
holds this  ultimate  consolation.'  Mahler  himself,  disliking  programs  and 
fantasies  of  annotators,  nevertheless  allowed  the  title  'Tragic'  to  be 
applied  to  his  Sixth  symphony. 


Friday  afternoon  October  22  1971  at  2  o'clock 
NINETIETH  BIRTHDAY  CONCERT 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor  and  pianist 
LI  LI  CHOOKASIAN      contralto 
BURTON   FINE     viola 


WEBER 
BRUCH 
GLUCK 
BRAHMS 


'Jubel  -  Ouverture' in  E     op.  59 

Penelope's  Trauer  from  'Odysseus'      op.  41 

Che  faro  from  'Orfeo' 

Two  songs  for  contralto,  with  viola  and 
piano      op.  91 

Music  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


*PROKOFIEV 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

Saturday  evening  October  23  1971  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


SCHUMANN 
*PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  no.  2  in  C      op.  61 
Music  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 


'.■'■:■  '  ■   '  ■   ' 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cam'bridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THANKS   TO   THE    GENERC 


OSITY    OF    SUBS 


UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


■ 


RMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 


31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pel  ham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


»■-■■■ 
Voice  Studios 


MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 


VOICE  TECHNIQUE 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617)  768-6853 


REPERTOIRE 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800          offset  lithography    •    binding 
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1971-72  bo/ton  university 
)         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director    Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


SAT.  EVE.  OCT.  16,  8:30  • 

JULIAN  BREAM 


JORDAN  HALL 


Superb  British  Guitarist-Lutenist 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


SUN.  OCT.  17  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

DROLC  STRING  QUARTET 

Honegger,  Quartet  in  C  minor  [1917];  Ligeti,  Quartet  No.  1;  Hindemith, 
Quartet  No.  2  in  C  major,  Op.  16. 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-office 

SUN.  OCT.  24  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

GERARD  SOUZAY 

Distinguished  French  Baritone  in  Recital 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-office 

SUN.  EVE.  OCT.  24  at  8  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

SIERRA  LEONE  DANCE  COMPANY  OF  AFRICA 

Exciting  Folk  Dance  Troupe 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-office 

SAT.  EVE.  OCT.  30,  8:30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

RAVI  SHANKAR 

India's  Master  of  the  Sitar 

Tickets  on  sale  beginning  Oct.  9 


FRI.  EVE.  OCT.  8,  8:30  •  JORDAN  HALL 

CAROL  ROSENBERGER 

Noted   Pianist  in   Recital 

Stravinsky,    Sonata    for    Piano;    Faure,    Thirteenth    Nocturne,    Op.     119; 
Ravel,  Ondine;  Boulez,  Sonata  No.  1    (1946);  Chopin,  Twenty-Four  Preludes 

STEINWAY  PIANO 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  r 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  —  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


SPECTRUM  CONCERT  1 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 
TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President    E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN   G.   BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE   P.   FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
SIDNEY  STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 
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The  Baldwin 
Concert  Grand. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

conducting. 


Baldwin 


-f    ^ 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 
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TAPESTRY 

...a  brilliance  of 
colors... in  lustrous 
rayon /cotton. 
Dramatically 
bordered  in 
magnificent 
amber  red  fox 
and  flashed  with 
gold  tone  buttons. 
Misses' sizes.  $180. 
Coats. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA  •  BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
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Clarence  Knudson 
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violas 
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Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
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Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
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flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


A  NEW  CONCEPT 

IN 
CAMBRIDGE 

Cave  Atlantique  is  a  newly  formed  wine  im- 
porting firm,  with  a  retail  store  at  1675  Mass. 
Ave.  in  Cambridge. 

The  firm  is  concerned  not  only  with  im- 
porting quality  wines,  but  also  in  providing 
clients  with  sufficient  information  so  that 
the  experience  of  buying  wine  is  one  of  plea- 
sure and  affirmation  of  one's  own  taste, 
rather  than  one  of  doubt  and  indecision. 
This  is  not  a  vision  easily  implemented.  Some 
encouraging  progress  has  been  made,  the 
results  of  which  are  outlined  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

WINES  IN  STOCK 

In  choosing  its  wines,  the  firm  attempts  to 
balance  a  comprehensive  offering  of  the 
world's  great  wines  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  wines  of  more  modest  reputation 
and  price. 

For  example,  Cave  Atlantique  has  a  three- 
fold philosophy  with  respect  to  Bordeaux 
wines:  first,  to  offer  a  selection  of  outstanding 
wines  from  great  vintages,  e.g. 


Vintage  Chateau 

1959     Lynch  Bages 
1959     Gruaud  Larose 
1961     Ducru  Beaucaillou 


Case         Bottle 

$89.00     $8.00 

$108.00  $10.00 

$83.70     $7.75 


1964     Domaine  de  Chevalier     $72.00     $6.75 

second,  to  offer  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
of  good,  yet  moderately  priced  wines,  e.g. 

1961  Citran  $45.75     $4.25 

1962  Lynch  Bages  $49.00  $4.55 
1962  Giscours  $50.00  $4.65 
1962     Croizet  Bages  $44.25     $4.10 

third,  to  find  a  number  of  sound  Bordeaux 
wines,  not  well-known  on  the  world  market, 
that  can  be  offered  very  inexpensively,  e.g. 
1966     Les  Ormes  de  Pez  $33.50    $3.10 

1966     Verdignan  $27.00     $2.50 

1966  LeBourdieu  $22.50     $2.00 

1967  Fayau  $19.50     $1.80 

Essentially  the  same  approach  is  taken  with 
other  fine  wines  which  the  firm  imports,  such 
as  those  from  Burgundy,  Germany,  Porto,  the 
Loire,  Jerez,  and  other  important  wine  pro- 
ducing areas. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  listing  of  the  wines  in  stock  is 
available  without  charge,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  calling  491-2411. 


DELIVERY 

Delivery  within  the  greater  Boston  area  is 
without  charge  for  orders  of  $15.00  or  more. 
Outside  the  greater  Boston  area  but  within 
Massachusetts,  delivery  is  free  on  orders  of 
$150.00  or  more;  charges  for  delivery  of 
smaller  orders  will  be  at  the  prevailing  parcel 
delivery  rates. 

The  delivery  service  is  particularly  con- 
venient for  clients  who  prefer  to  conduct 
business  by  telephone. 

WINE  MONOGRAPHS 

To  enjoy  buying  wine  one  requires  a  basic 
knowledge  of  labeling  conventions,  methods 
of  vinification,  and  the  structure  of  the  world 
wine  market.  To  meet  these  needs,  Cave 
Atlantique  has  prepared  the  following  mono- 
graphs: 


Bordeaux  Wines 

Burgundy  Wines 

German  Wines 

Sherry  Wines 

Madeira  Wines 

Port  Wines 

Tasting  &  Decanting  Wine 


$1.80 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


which  can  be  purchased  either  at  the  store 
or  through  the  mail. 

WINE  COURSE 

The  firm  has  developed  a  basic  wine  tasting 
course  for  persons  who  are  not  connoisseurs. 
The  objective  of  the  course  is  to  provide  a 
background  of  knowledge  and  tasting  experi- 
ence that  will  permit  a  person  to  enjoy  wine 
more  and  to  feel  more  confident  about  try- 
ing new  kinds  of  wine. 

The  course  will  consist  of  five  meetings, 
one  per  week  beginning  October  19.  Each 
meeting  will  concentrate  on  a  particular  type 
of  wine.  The  cost  of  the  course  will  be 
$50.00  per  person.  Those  who  would  like 
further  information  should  contact  the  store 
immediately. 

CONSULTATION 

One  or  the  other  of  the  firm's  wine  buyers  is 
always  available  to  talk  with  customers. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 
1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Friday  evening  October  8  1971  at  8.30 
Saturday  evening  October  9  1971  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


A  MULTIPLES  CONCERT 


MOZART 


Notturno  in  D  for  four  orchestras     K.  286 

Andante 

Allegretto  grazioso 
Menuetto  &  trio 

ARTHUR   FIEDLER,  JOSEPH   SILVERSTEIN, 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     assisting  conductors 


BARTOK 


Music  for  strings,  percussion  and  celesta 
(1935) 

Allegro  tranquillo 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro  molto 


intermission 


REICH 


Four  organs 

STEVE  REICH,  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS, 
NEWTON  WAYLAND,  AYRTON   PINTO 

electric  organs 


first  performance  in  Boston 
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LISZT  et  al. 


Hexameron  for  six  pianos  and  orchestra 


Introduction:  extrement  lent 


M.  Liszt  RAYMOND   LEWENTHAL 

Tema:  allegro  marziale 
I  tutti  pianisti 

Premiere  variation:  ben  marcato 

M.  Thalberg  GILBERT  KALISH 

Deuxieme  variation:  moderato  nobilmente 
M.  Lizst 

Troisieme  variation:  di  bravura 

M.  Pixis  MARILYN   NEELEY 

Ritornello 

Quatrieme  variation:  legato  e  grazioso 
M.  Herz  JOHN  ATKINS 

Cinquieme  variation:  vivo  e  brillante 
M.  Czerny  ILANA  VERED 

Interlude:  Fuoco  molto  energico  -  lento,  quasi 

recitativo 

M.  Liszt 


ANTONIO   BARBOSA 


Sixieme  variation:  largo 
M.  Chopin 

Interlude 
M.  Liszt 


Finale:  molto  vivace  quasi  prestissimo  -  allegro 

animato 

I  tutti  pianisti 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Raymond  Lewenthal  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

Gilbert  Kalish,  Marilyn  Neeley,  John  Atkins,  liana  Vered  and  Antonio 

Barbosa  play  the  Baldwin  piano 


FARFISA  Organs  courtesy  of  Chicago  Musical  Instrument  Company 

The  amplifiers  used  in  the  performance  of  Four  organs  are  loaned  by  Acoustic 
Research  of  Cambridge 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 
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)  1971  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY   BOSTON 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &.  CO  ,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


"My  insurance  compatiy?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles  an 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  113  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


hour 


f&faiL 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


BOSTON 

Tel.   742-4142 


Polcari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel      775-6700 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


a-q-o-Tpho 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

JNG  ME 

:^y        THE         w 

(PREP  SHOP, 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

shop,  inc. 

42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 

CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Fiduciary  Tru 

st  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 
Provident  Institution 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

for  Savings 

Scudder,  Sfevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  col  lection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 
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Some  conscientious  Bostonians 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Notturno  in  D  for  four  orchestras     K.  286 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on 
December  5  1791.  He  composed  the  Notturno  probably  in  the  last  days  of 
December  1776.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  the  work  on 
January  27  1882;  Georg  Henschel  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  four  orchestras,  each  consisting  of  two  horns  and  strings. 

A  pervasive  cloud  of  background  music  hangs  over  American  life  —  in 
restaurants,  supermarkets,  airplanes,  elevators,  even  offices;  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  a  great  number  of  people  automatically  switch  on  the 
radio  or  phonograph  the  moment  they  arrive  home.  Yet  while  we  hap- 
pily turn  half  an  ear  to  recorded  music —  it  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  give  it  full  attention  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  —  we  are 
generally  attentive  and  absorbed  when  we  listen  to  live  performances. 

It  has  not  been  this  way  for  long.  Chatting  through  an  opera,  a  habit 
regrettably  still  with  us  in  some  of  the  world's  most  expensive  houses, 
was  commonplace  until  quite  recently,  and  the  rich  at  least  have  always 
enjoyed  musical  accompaniment  to  their  eating,  drinking  and  love- 
making.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  Elizabethan  buccaneer,  hired  the  town 
musicians  of  the  city  of  Norwich  for  his  voyage  round  the  world,  a 
custom  perpetuated  in  the  orchestras  and  bands  of  today's  ocean  liners. 
Mozart  himself  portrayed  the  customs  of  his  own  day  when  he  had  Don 
Giovanni  regaled  at  supper  by  a  little  band  of  wind  instruments,  and  the 
ladies  in  Cos)  fan  tutte  serenaded  by  a  small  group  of  musicians  in 
their  garden  by  the  sea.  In  our  own  day  the  President  of  the  United 
States  entertains  his  dinner  guests  with  his  official  orchestra. 

Mozart  certainly  had  no  snobbish  inhibitions  about  writing  background 
music.  He  composed  numerous  cassations,  divertimentos  and  serenades 
for  ball  rooms,  dining  rooms,  gardens  and  so  on,  and  to  judge  from  the 
music's  quality,  he  enjoyed  doing  so.  Most  of  his  entertainment  music 
he  composed  during  the  years  he  lived  in  Salzburg,  and  the  Notturno  he 
probably  wrote  for  a  1777  New  Year's  Day  party  at  the  house  of 
Countess  Lodron.  The  Countess,  Salzburg's  leading  musical  hostess, 
and  her  daughters  Aloisia  and  Giuseppina  were  amateur  pianists  for 
whom  Mozart  had  written  his  Concerto  for  three  pianos  (K.  242)  the 
previous  winter.  (The  two  girls  were  pupils  of  his.) 

In  this  rather  curious  Notturno  the  first  orchestra  plays  the  principal  role 
throughout,  except  in  the  Trio,  which  is  scored  for  string  quartet  alone. 
Otherwise  the  second,  third  and  fourth  orchestras  echo,  in  diminish- 
ing phrases,  the  music  of  the  leading  band.  Eric  Blom  pointed  out  that 
this  piece  and  the  Serenata  notturna  for  two  groups  of  instruments  of 
the  previous  year  seem  like  simple  studies  for  the  ballroom  scene  in 
Don  Giovanni,  where  three  different  dances  are  played  in  combination. 
As  for  the  Notturno  itself,  Blom  wrote:  '.  .  .  the  effect  of  a  threefold  echo 
is  used  with  an  almost  fiendish  ingenuity,  the  more  surprising  because 
the  music  played  by  the  first  orchestra,  performed  separately  and  with- 
out the  intermittent  pauses,  makes  a  complete  musical  piece  in  itself.' 
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B£LA  BARTOK 

Music  for  strings,  percussion  and  celesta 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Bartok  was  born  at  Nagyszentmiklos,  then  a  town  in  Hungary  (today  belonging 
to  Romania)  on  March  25  1881;  he  died  in  New  York  City  on  September  26 
1945.  He  completed  the  Music  for  strings,  percussion  and  celesta  on  September  7 
1936  on  a  commission  to  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Basel  Chamber 
Orchestra.  The  first  performance  was  given  by  that  Orchestra  in  Basel  on 
January  2  1937;  Paul  Sacher  conducted.  The  first  American  performance  was 
given  by  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  conducted  by  John 
Barbirolli,  on  October  28  1937.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played 
the  piece  on  February  18  1947;  Leonard  Bernstein  conducted.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  conducted  the  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston 
in  April  1970. 

The  percussion  section  consists  of  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  small  drum 
(with  and  without  snare),  tarn  tarn,  celesta,  harp,  piano  (2  players)  and  xylophone. 

The  orchestra  is  divided  into  2  string  quartets,  one  on  each  side  of  the  conduc- 
tor, with  the  percussion  players  in  the  center,  backed  by  the  double  basses. 

However  early  or  late  a  composer  is  overtaken  by  success  it  comes 
more  often  than  not  with  a  single  striking  piece  after  which,  his  fame 
assured,  he  need  no  longer  spend  his  substance  doing  daily  battle  with 
life's  little  problems.  Bela  Bartok,  as  was  his  wont,  had  no  such  luck.  His 
moment  of  triumph  arrived  all  right:  the  crucial  'breakthrough'  work 
was  his  Piano  concerto  no.  2,  which  won  resounding  approval  from 
press  and  public.  But  what  should  have  marked  the  turning  point  in  a 
uniquely  star-crossed  career  marked,  instead,  the  beginning  of  an  omi- 
nous creative  still  point.  For  at  the  very  height  of  this  overdue  modicum 
of  good  fortune  (Bartok  by  then  was  well  into  his  fifties)  the  composer- 
virtuoso  abruptly  took  leave  of  the  international  concert  circuit  and 
retreated  to  virtual  obscurity  in  Budapest. 

The  explanation  is  literally  awful  in  its  simplicity.  A  matter  of  days  after 
the  sensational  Frankfurt  premiere  of  the  concerto,  in  January  of  1933, 
Adolf  Hilter  became  Chancellor  of  the  German  Reich  —  an  event  that 
signaled  the  doom  of  free  expression  across  much  of  Europe.  Bartok 
having  been  an  embodiment  of  fierce  artistic  independence  since  the 
pre-dawn  of  world  war  I,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  and  his  music  would 
be  unwelcome  wherever  fascistic  might  (or  mentality)  prevailed.  Of 
course  the  Axis  sphere  of  influence  did  not  include  Switzerland.  In  any 
case  posterity  owes  a  sizeable  debt  to  Paul  Sacher,  founding  conductor 
of  the  Basler  Kammerorchester,  for  having  revived  Bartok's  long-dor- 
mant interest  in  the  larger  forms.  Had  not  Sacher  sought  out  this  com- 
poser and  pressed  him  for  a  new  score  to  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  his  orchestra,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  Bartok  would  have  written 
none  of  those  marvelous  late  works  which  are  much  the  best  of  his 
legacy  to  the  concert  hall.  Sacher  may  not  deserve  quite  so  much  credit, 
but  the  facts  suggest  otherwise.  Note  that  Bartok  had  completed  his 
Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  the  early  autumn  of  1931.  Note  also  that  except 
for  transcriptions  (plus  his  penultimate  string  quartet)  he  produced 
nothing  more  than  songs  and  choruses  in  the  five  years  following — until 
Sacher  intrigued  him  with  the  commission  for  what  was  to  become,  in 
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1936,  the  Music  for  strings  (properly  'string  instruments'),  percussion 
and  celesta. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  be  said  about  this  work  is  that  the  title  had 
been  affixed  provisionally  while  the  score  was  in  progress.  For  whatever 
reason,  Bartok  decided  to  let  the  'working  title'  stand.  From  this  we  may 
infer  at  least  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  finished  product  as  a  sym- 
phony. But  it  is  in  fact  cyclic-symphonic  and  to  that  extent  Lisztian, 
though  infinitely  tighter  in  its  organization.  In  the  end,  the  relevance  of 
any  descriptive  'label'  has  to  be  a  function  of  the  listener's  experience. 
(And  none  at  all  might  be  preferable  to  the  latest  estimate  from  Bartok's 
homeland:  Erno  Lendvai,  in  his  article  for  the  integral  Hungaroton  edi- 
tion, writes  that  '.  .  .  contemporaries  were  immediately  aware  that  it 
was  a  milestone  in  the  development  of  twentieth-century  music  and 
perhaps  they  were  not  far  wrong  in  regarding  it  as  the  Divina  commedia 
of  its  time,  as  a  work  which  epitomizes  the  emotional  realm  of  twen- 
tieth-century man  in  the  most  universal  manner  and  with  the  most 
authentic  means  of  musical  form  and  language.  .  .  .  Very  seldom  have 
Kiangform  [sound-form?],  poetic  material,  and  musical  architectonics 
come  together  in  such  propitious  harmony.'  How's  that  again?) 

Students  naturally  will  want  to  consult  the  published  score.  The  pocket 
edition  (Boosey  &  Hawkes  no.  609)  includes  all  of  the  composer's  pains- 
taking directions  and  performance  hints,  even  unto  a  diagram.  Bartok 
requires  that  the  normal  complement  of  strings  be  divided  into  two 
equal  units.  He  then  requests  that  they  be  grouped  at  either  hand  of  the 
conductor  except  for  the  basses,  which  he  would  place  side  by  side 
behind  the  centered  rows  of  percussion  —  'percussion'  meaning,  in  this 
context,  any  instrument  that  is  not  stringed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
importance  of  the  pedal  (or  chromatic)  timpani,  which  facilitates  'float- 
ing' from  one  tone  to  another.  Optionally  these  glissandi  may  be  simu- 
lated on  the  piano,  but  not  with  comparable  effect. 

The  fugal  first  movement  {Andante  tranquillo)  is  constructed  in  its 
entirety  upon  a  single  idea:  a  chromatic  semitone  series  submitted  at 
the  very  outset  by  the  muted  violas.  Harken  well  to  this  subject,  for 
there  will  be  no  countersubject  and  no  episodic  respites.  Indeed,  the 
subsequent  movements  will  be  devoted  largely  to  its  implications  —  if 
not  with  such  singleness  of  purpose.  Moreover,  this  long  subject  is 
treated  whole  throughout.  Only  in  the  third  movement  do  its  motivic 
divisions  accrue  any  significance  of  their  own.  Without  undue  reference 
to  the  patois  of  the  conservatory,  the  opening  fugue  may  be  described 
as  an  imperceptibly  accumulative  crescendo  to  a  lone  climax  which 
then  falls  away  to  silence.  Pierre  Boulez  states  this  more  gracefully:  'a 
fugue  unfolds  fan-wise  to  a  maximum  intensity  and  then  folds  back  to 
its  initial  mystery/ 

The  fugal  atmosphere  is  at  once  dispelled  in  the  sprightly  second- 
movement  Allegro,  a  scherzo-ish  and  dancelike  movement  with  a  remi- 
niscence (which  pianists  no  doubt  will  recognize)  of  the  'Village  joke' 
tableau  in  Mikrokosmos.  The  aforequoted  Hungarian  authority,  Erno 
Lendvai,  describes  the  pages  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  movement 
in  these  extraordinary  words:  'Here  everything  is  enveloped  in  a  grop- 
ing twilight.  An  even  more  chromaticized  variant  of  the  fugal  theme, 
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blending  with  the  bated  murmur  of  the  timpani,  appears  in  the  cellos. 
It  is  not  even  a  melody  but  rather  an  amorphous  coil  of  sound  almost 
beyond  acoustic  perception.  The  recapitulation  springs  out  of  this  boil- 
ing cauldron.  .  .  /  And  so  forth. 

Lawrence  Gilman  once  called  the  third-movement  Adagio  a  'mystical 
nocturne'.  It  is  more  accurately  if  not  more  imaginatively  described  as 
a  structurally  sectional  study  in  sonorities,  based  on  material  traceable 
to  the  now-familiar  fugue  subject.  Erich  Doflein  has  stated  flatly  that  the 
cryptic  xylophone  'dialogue'  at  the  outset  was  inspired  by  the  wooden 
drums  of  the  Japanese  Noh  theater;  an  Orientalist  might  challenge  this 
assertion,  but  certainly  the  resemblance  is  unmistakable.  After  some 
quasi-Impressionist  shimmering  in  the  central  section  the  first  two 
then  recur  in  reversed  order.  Toward  the  end  of  this  pyramidally-built 
movement  the  xylophone  returns  to  repeat  its  question  as  before.  It 
remains  unanswered  —  but  how  exquisitely  it  is  posed,  how  hauntingly 
it  hovers  in  the  air! 

The  Allegro  molto  finale  opens  with  furious  strumming,  as  if  by  a 
hundred  guitars  in  unison.  Quickly  this  subsides  into  an  accompaniment 
for  the  lone  subject:  an  outgrowth  of  the  primary  fugal  theme,  but 
transformed  via  the  Lydian  mode  into  a  wildly  joyful  dance  melody  of 
Bulgarian  rhythmic  contour.  Somewhat  in  the  rondo  manner  this  comes 
flying  back  again  and  again,  but  ever  varied  (one  of  the  mutations  is  a 
momentary  allusion  to  Peer  Gyntl)  though  never  unrelated  to  the 
source.  No  two  experts  agree  on  the  incredibly  subtle  unfoldment  of 
this  finale,  but  Nicolas  Slonimsky  sums  up  the  mechanics  most  suc- 
cinctly; he  describes  it  as  'a  paradoxical  rondo  with  a  nonrecurring 
subject  leading  to  a  coda  in  which  the  fugue  subject  of  the  first  move- 
ment is  conformally  expanded  into  a  diatonic  pattern.'  (Anyone  who  is 
put  off  by  Slonimsky's  penchant  for  precision  had  better  beware  his 
precis  of  the  earlier  Allegro:  'a  modulatory  movement  wherein  a  highly 
chromatic  subject  on  A  is  imitated  by  the  dominant,  then  by  the 
dominant  of  the  dominant,  by  the  dominant  of  the  dominant  of  the 
dominant,  and  by  the  dominant  of  the  dominant  of  the  dominant  of 
the  dominant,  until  the  remote  key  of  E  flat  is  reached,  and  the  theme 
is  turned  upside-down  and  sent  back  to  the  original  A  by  way  of  a 
series  of  subdominants'!) 

As  must  now  be  clear,  there  can  be  no  explicating  Bartok's  achievement 
in  its  full  glory  without  jargonizing  beyond  any  reasonable  bounds.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  an  annotator's  awe  could  be  unmixed  with 
frustration  in  the  presence  of  this  singularly  ineffable  piece.  That  the 
composer  so  handily  solved  and  then  transcended  such  a  fabulous  array 
of  self-imposed  technical  problems,  that  the  formidably  complex  Music 
for  strings,  percussion  and  celesta  is  withal  so  immediately  accessible,  is 
very  much  the  cream  of  the  jest  and  an  irony  that  Bartok  must  have 
appreciated  more  than  most  —  virtuosity  in  its  every  ramification  was 
his  metier,  after  all;  and  in  this  case  he  could  have  felt  only  elation  over 
what  he  had  wrought.  Being  almost  uniquely  music  about  music,  that  is 
to  say,  this  score  tells  its  own  story  best.  But  for  those  who  are  made 
more  comfortable  by  some  prefatory  words  one  might  suggest  a  homely 
simile:  that  this  work  is  expressively  as  concentrated  as  an  unsplit  atom 
and  potentially  as  devastating  in  its  impact. 

program  note  copyright  ©  1970  by  James  Lyons 
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STEVE  REICH 

Four  organs 

Program  note  by  the  composer 

Four  organs  was  composed  in  January  1970.  It  begins  with  a  short 
pulsing  chord  which  gradually  gets  longer  and  longer  in  duration.  As 
the  chord  stretches  out,  slowly  resolving  and  unresolving,  a  sort  of  slow 
motion  music  is  created.  The  maracas  lay  down  a  steady  time  grid  of 
even  eighth  notes  throughout,  enabling  the  performers  to  play  together 
while  mentally  counting  up  to  as  much  as  200  beats  and  more  on  a 
given  cycle  of  sustained  tones. 

Four  organs  is  an  example  of  music  that  is  a  'gradual  process'.  By  that 
term  I  do  not  mean  the  process  of  composition,  but  rather  pieces  of 
music  that  are,  literally,  processes.  The  distinctive  thing  about  musical 
processes  is  that  they  determine  all  the  note  to  note  (sound  to  sound) 
details  and  the  over  all  form  simultaneously.  (Think  of  a  round  or  infinite 
canon.)  I  am  interested  in  perceptible  processes.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  hear  the  process  happening  throughout  the  sounding  music.  To 
facilitate  closely  detailed  listening  a  musical  process  should  happen 
extremely  gradually. 

Performing  and  listening  to  a  gradual  musical  process  resembles: 

pulling  back  a  swing,  releasing  it,  and  observing  it  gradually  come 
to  rest; 

turning  over  an  hour  glass  and  watching  the  sand  slowly  run  through 
to  the  bottom; 

placing  your  feet  in  the  sand  by  the  ocean's  edge  and  watching,  feel- 
ing, and  listening  to  the  waves  gradually  bury  them. 

Though  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  discovering  musical  processes  and 
composing  the  musical  material  to  run  through  them,  once  the  process 
is  set  up  and  loaded  it  runs  by  itself.  Material  may  suggest  what  sort 
of  process  it  should  be  run  through  (content  suggests  form),  and  proc- 
esses may  suggest  what  sort  of  material  should  be  run  through  them 
(form  suggests  content).  If  the  shoe  fits,  wear  it. 

As  to  whether  a  musical  process  is  realized  through  live  human  per- 
formance or  through  some  electro-mechanical  means  is  not  finally  very 
important.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  concerts  I  ever  heard  consisted 
of  four  composers  playing  their  tapes  in  a  dark  hall.  (A  tape  is  interesting 
when  it's  an  interesting  tape.)  It's  quite  natural  to  think  about  musical 
processes  if  one  is  frequently  working  with  electro-mechanical  sound 
equipment.  All  music  turns  out  to  be  ethnic  music. 

Musical  processes  can  give  one  a  direct  contact  with  the  impersonal 
and  also  a  kind  of  complete  control,  and  one  doesn't  always  think  of 
the  impersonal  and  complete  control  as  going  together.  By  'a  kind' 
of  complete  control  I  mean  that  by  running  this  material  through  this 
process  I  completely  control  all  that  results,  but  also  that  I  accept  all 
that  results  without  changes. 

John  Cage  has  used  processes  and  has  certainly  accepted  their  results, 
but  the  processes  he  used  were  compositional  ones  that  could  not  be 
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heard  when  the  piece  was  performed.  The  process  of  using  the  /  Ching 
or  imperfections  in  a  sheet  of  paper  to  determine  musical  parameters 
can't  be  heard  when  listening  to  music  composed  that  way.  The  com- 
positional processes  and  the  sounding  music  have  no  audible  connec- 
tion. Similarly  in  serial  music,  the  series  itself  is  seldom  audible.  (This 
is  the  basic  difference  between  serial  (basically  european)  music  and 
serial  (basically  american)  art,  where  the  perceived  series  is  usually  the 
focal  point  of  the  work.) 

What  I'm  interested  in  is  a  compositional  process  and  a  sounding  music 
that  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

James  Tenney  said  in  conversation,  "then  the  composer  isn't  privy  to 
anything".  I  don't  know  any  secrets  of  structure  that  you  can't  hear. 
We  all  listen  to  the  process  together  since  it's  quite  audible,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  it's  quite  audible  is  because  it's  happening  extremely 
gradually. 

The  use  of  hidden  structural  devices  in  music  never  appealed  to  me. 
Even  when  all  the  cards  are  on  the  table  and  everyone  hears  what  is 
gradually  happening  in  a  musical  process  there  are  still  enough  mysteries 
to  satisfy  all.  These  mysteries  are  the  impersonal,  unintended,  psycho- 
acoustic  bi-products  of  the  intended  process.  These  might  include  sub- 
melodies  heard  within  repeated  melodic  patterns,  stereophonic  effects 
due  to  listener  location,  slight  irregularities  in  performance,  harmonics, 
difference  tones,  etc. 

Listening  to  an  extremely  gradual  musical  process  opens  my  ears  to  it, 
but  it  always  extends  farther  than  I  can  hear,  and  that  makes  it  interest- 
ing to  listen  to  that  musical  process  again.  That  area  of  every  gradual 
(completely  controlled)  musical  process  where  one  hears  the  details  of 
the  sound  moving  out  away  from  intentions,  occuring  for  their  own 
acoustic  reasons,  is  it 

I  begin  to  perceive  these  minute  details  when  I  can  sustain  close  atten- 
tion and  a  gradual  process  invites  my  sustained  attention.  By  'gradual' 
I  mean  extremely  gradual;  a  process  happening  so  slowly  and  gradually 
that  listening  to  it  resembles  watching  a  minute  hand  on  a  watch  — 
you  can  perceive  it  moving  after  you  stay  with  it  a  little  while. 

Several  currently  popular  modal  musics  like  Indian  Classical  and  drug 
oriented  rock  and  roll  may  make  us  aware  of  minute  sound  details 
because  in  being  modal  (constant  key  center,  hypnotically  droning  and 
repetitious)  they  naturally  focus  on  these  details  rather  than  on  key 
modulation,  counterpoint  and  other  peculiarly  western  devices.  Never- 
theless, these  modal  musics  remain  more  or  less  strict  frameworks  for 
improvisation.  They  are  not  processes. 

The  distinctive  thing  about  musical  processes  is  that  they  determine 
all  the  note  to  note  details  and  the  over  all  form  simultaneously.  One 
can't  improvise  in  a  musical  process  —  the  concepts  are  mutually 
exclusive. 

While  performing  and  listening  to  gradual  musical  processes  one  can 
participate  in  a  particularly  liberating  and   impersonal   kind   of   ritual. 

continued  on  page  767 
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Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the   interest   and    time   to   consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 


A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


The 

musicians 

of 

tomorrow . . . 

MANHATTAN 
S€HOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

(212)  749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 

A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 
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The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but . . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  also  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


•  Records 

•  Art  Prints 

•  Men's  Clothing 

•  Men's  Furnishings 

•  Men's  Shoes 

•  Men's  Boutique 

•  Cameras,  Film 


•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Stationery 

•  Luggage 

•  Creative  Toys 


•  TV's,  Radios 

•  Mattresses 

•  Housewares 

•  Domestics 

•  Typewriters 

•  Office  Supplies 


You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 


the. 


CoSp 


HARVARD  SQUARE     •     M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER     •      CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


It'c 

■  l  O  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMB4NY 


ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  Council  of  Friends  welcomes  you  to  Symphony  Hall,  the  first  audi- 
ence of  this  exciting  new  series  of  Spectrum  Concerts. 

We  know  that  you  love  great  music  —  played  by  a  great  orchestra  —  so 
let  us  stress  once  again  that  it  will  only  continue  as  long  as  we  have 
the  annual  financial  support  of  the  Friends,  Foundations  and  Corpo- 
rations, who  have  so  generously  responded  over  the  years.  We  urge  you, 
if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  to  become  a  'Friend'  for  the  member- 
ship year  September  1971  -  August  1972. 

Supporting  this  renowned  musical  organization  is  not  a  one-way  street. 
As  a  Friend  you  will  receive  invitations  to  the  Pre-Symphony  Luncheons, 
Stage  Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers;  you  will  be  entitled 
to  a  free  pass  to  the  grounds  at  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  of  1972; 
you  will  also  be  invited  to  innovative  Special  Events,  and  as  always,  to 
the  Luncheon  and  Annual  Meeting  at  Symphony  Hall.  At  the  meeting 
last  May,  over  800  of  you  heard  a  special  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Pops, 
with  Arthur  Fiedler  conducting. 

In  later  programs,  you  will  find  listed  the  names  of  the  Friends  of  the 
1970-1971  season.  They  include  Benefactors,  Guarantors,  Patrons,  Spon- 
sors and  Donors,  and  all  contributors  who  gave  $15  or  more. 

I  want  to  end  this  message  by  expressing  profound  thanks  to  those  of 
you  who  supported  last  May's  'Musical  Marathon'  so  enthusiastically. 
Members  of  the  Orchestra,  Staff,  Trustees,  Council  of  Friends,  Radio 
Station  WCRB  and  many,  many  listeners  combined  to  add  nearly  1,000 
names  to  the  list  of  those  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


(\W&>    V>.    ^<bJ\fi*«**S 


Hester  L.  Sargent 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 


Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


j 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


zJl  cTegendary *M Experience  in  'Dining 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
Boston 's  newest  grand  hotel 


for  ^Reservations:  262-0600 


m 

conduct, 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


1 08  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
i/V.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 
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Investment  solitaire 
is  a  risky  game 
these  days* 


Going  it  alone  can  be  costly  for  the  busy 
investor.  Delays  and  oversights  — 
caused  by  lack  of  time  or  experience— can 
turn  the  most  carefully  planned  portfolio 
into  a  losing  game. 

With  an  Investment  Agency  Account  at 
State  Street  Bank,  you  can  count  on 
continuing  personal  attention,  because  you 
are  assigned  your  trust  officer  to 
supervise  your  account.  As  the  months  go 
by,  he  not  only  acquires  a  keen 
understanding  of  your  investment  goals,  he 
gets  to  know  your  family  and  their 
individual  needs  as  well. 

Backing  up  this  person-to-person 
relationship  is  a  battery  of  experts  whose 
knowledge  your  Account  Officer  can 
draw  on  — securities  analysts, 


tax  specialists,  research  teams. 

And— you  are  freed  from  all  the 
burdensome  details,  the  paperwork,  the 
safekeeping  of  securities. 

All  of  this  is  available  to  you  for  a  modest 
annual  fee,  most  of  which  is  tax  deductible. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more,  simply  phone 
Pete  Buchanan  at  466-3721  for  an 
appointment.  More  and  more  investors  are 
finding  our  management  service  a  valuable 
ace  in  the  hole. 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


8 


+<+  + 
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Good  help  is 
so  hard  to 
find  these  days 

...  but  not  at  Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  The 
talented  trio  below  are  the  interior 
designers  you  will  meet  and  talk  with  at 
this  exciting  new  home  furnishings  and 
design  center  in  Newton. 

These  are  the  professionals  who  will 
be  happy  to  talk  over  your  decorating 
ideas  and  help  plan  rooms  that  are  truly 
a  reflection  of  your  own  good  taste. 

They  will  show  you  through  the  unique 
room  settings  where  fine  Wellington 
Hall  furniture  is  displayed  with 
innovative  style.  Everything  on  display 
is  available  for  purchase  —  including 
an  unusual  collection  of  wall  coverings, 
fabrics  and  accessories.  And,  be  sure 
to  ask  about  our  free  design  service. 

WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 

381  Elliot  St.  •  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Falls 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.*  969-2335 
(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9...near128) 

Laurence  Sisson  Exhibition 
Through  November  13 


9t{a  fl  antiacne. 

v/ie  J/wsseau  s/oi/se  o/'Sos/o/t 


d^iack     velvet 


Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


Focusing  in  on  the  process  makes  possible  that  shift  of  attention  away 
from  he  and  she  and  you  and  me  outwards  towards  it 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  future  of  music.  I  predict  that  electronic  music 
as  such  will  gradually  die  and  be  absorbed  into  the  ongoing  music  of 
people  singing  and  playing  instruments.  Non-Western  music  in  general 
and  African,  Balinese,  and  Indian  music  in  particular  will  serve  as  new 
structural  models  for  Western  musicians.  Not  as  new  models  of  sound. 
(That's  the  old  exoticism  trip.)  Those  of  us  who  love  the  sounds  will 
hopefully  just  go  and  learn  how  to  play  these  musics. 

Music  schools  will  be  resurrected  through  offering  instruction  in  the 
practice  and  theory  of  all  the  world's  music. 

Many  symphony  orchestras  will  gradually  disappear  leaving  only  a 
select  few  regional  music  museums  similar  to  the  dedicated  Pro  Musica 
medieval  ensembles  we  have  now.  Instead  of  symphony  orchestras 
young  composer/performers  will  form  all  sorts  of  new  ensembles  grow- 
ing out  of  one  or  several  of  the  world's  musical  traditions. 

Serious  dancers  who  now  perform  with  pulseless  music  or  with  no 
sound  but  that  of  their  own  movement  will  be  replaced  by  young 
musicians  and  dancers  who  will  re-unite  rhythmic  music  and  dance  as 
a  high  art  form. 

The  pulse  and  the  concept  of  fundamental  tone  will  re-emerge  as  basic 
sources  of  new  music. 

(A  biographical  sketch  of  Steve  Reich  appears  on  page  175  of  the 
program.) 

A   NOTE   ON  THE  ORGANS   USED    IN   TONIGHT'S    PERFORMANCE 

The  electric  organs  used  in  Steve  Reich's  Four  organs  are  Farfisa  com- 
pact organs,  the  Fast-3  models,  which  are  most  usually  found  in  popular 
music  ensembles  —  particularly  'rock'  groups.  They  are  manufactured 
in  Europe,  where  the  Farfisa  Company  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
musical  instruments.  The  organs  used  in  these  performances  were  pro- 
vided courtesy  of  the  Chicago  Musical  Instrument  Company,  the  exclu- 
sive distributor  of  Farfisa  instruments  in  this  country  for  over  forty  years. 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 
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FRANZ  LISZT  et  al. 

Hexameron 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Liszt  was  born  in  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  on  October  22  1811;  he 
died  at  Bayreuth  on  July  31  1886.  Together  with  his  contemporaries  Sigismond 
Thalberg,  Johann  Pixis,  Henri  Herz,  Karl  Czerny  and  Frederic  Chopin,  he  com- 
posed Hexameron  —  the  title  is  from  the  Greek,  and  means  a  set  of  six  pieces  — 
in  1837.  The  first  performance  was  given  in  Paris  on  March  31  of  that  year.  The 
reconstruction  for  pianos  and  orchestra  which  will  be  heard  today  is  by  Robert 
Linn,  with  additions  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,   bass  drum,  cymbals,  strings,  and  six  pianos. 

A  flood  of  Italian  refugee  patriots  poured  into  Paris  during  the  1830s. 
A  great  many,  hounded  by  the  ruling  Austrians,  were  forced  to  leave 
home  with  little  but  their  clothes,  and  arrived  in  France  penniless.  They 
had  various  supporters  in  Paris,  among  them  Principessa  Christina 
Belgiojoso.  The  Princess,  variously  described  in  biographical  dictionaries 
as  'adventuress',  'patriot'  and  'author',  was  also  an  amateur  pianist.  Fur- 
thermore, she  had  considerable  wealth.  In  1848  she  financed  a  volunteer 
corps  to  fight  for  King  Carlo  Alberto  against  the  Austrians,  herself 
returned  to  Italy  the  same  year,  and  tended  the  wounded  in  a  military 
hospital.  Later  forced  into  exile,  she  traveled  to  the  Middle  East.  Her 
books  include  Souvenirs  of  exile,  A  history  of  the  House  of  Savoy  and 
Oriental  harems  and  scenery. 

Separated  from  her  husband,  Princess  Belgiojoso  was  a  prominent  host- 
ess in  Paris.  Liszt  and  Chopin  were  frequently  at  her  fashionable  musical 
soirees,  and  it  seems  probable  that  she  was  at  one  time  mistress  of  the 
promiscuous  Abbe.  Planning  a  charity  concert  in  1837  to  raise  money 
for  the  refugees,  she  persuaded  six  of  the  most  famous  piano  composer- 
performers  of  the  day  to  write  a  set  of  variations  on  the  March  from 
Bellini's  /  puritani.  The  performance  took  place  on  March  31,  each  com- 
poser playing  at  his  own  piano  the  music  he  had  written.  The  score  was 
published  later  with  the  splendidly  imposing  title:  'Hexameron.  Morceau 
de  concert.  Grandes  variations  de  bravoure  pour  piano  sur  la  Marche 
des  Puritains  de  Bellini.  Composees  pour  le  concert  de  Mme  la  Princesse 
Belgiojoso  au  benefice  des  pauvres  par  Mm.  Liszt,  Thalberg,  Pixis,  Henri 
Herz,  Czerny  et  Chopin.  (It  is  worth  noting  that  the  name  of  Thalberg, 
whose  music  is  today  all  but  forgotten,  is  printed  in  type  twice  as  large 
as  that  used  for  Chopin's  name.) 

It  seems  that  the  Princess  gave  to  Liszt  the  unenviable  task  of  organising 
the  scheme,  for  it  was  he  who  composed  the  introduction,  the  piano  ver- 
sion of  the  theme,  the  second  variation,  the  passages  linking  the  varia- 
tions, and  the  finale.  Liszt  clearly  liked  the  piece:  he  later  arranged  it  for 
piano  duet,  and  often  included  the  version  for  solo  piano  in  his  recitals. 

The  first  variation  was  by  Sigismond  Thalberg,  Liszt's  arch-rival  as  a 
virtuoso.  Thalberg,  who  used  to  say — probably  falsely  —  that  he  was 
an  illegitimate  son  of  the  Prince  Moritz  Dietrichstein,  lived  from  1812  to 
1871.  A  pupil  of  Hummel,  Pixis  and  Kalkbrenner,  he  toured  throughout 
Europe,  and  visited  Brazil  and  the  United  States.  After  a  second  tour  to 
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Brazil  in  1863,  he  retired  to  Naples  and  spent  his  last  years  as  a  wine- 
grower. His  music  was  extraordinarily  popular  in  his  day,  and  his  tech- 
nique prodigious.  After  a  concert  in  Boston,  the  critic  of  the  Post  wrote 
this  purplest  of  passages: 

'Rarely  has  the  omni-ambient  aether  pervading  the  purlieus  of  the  pala- 
tial metropolis  vibrated  resonant  to  more  majestic  music,  to  more  sooth- 
ing strains,  than  sought  the  cerulean  empyrean  vault,  "as  the  bee  flieth", 
on  Saturday  morn  from  the  digitals  of  the  gifted  Sigismond/ 

Johann  Pixis  (1788-1874),  who  wrote  the  third  variation,  was  the  senior 
of  the  six  pianists.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  revered  teachers 
in  Paris,  and,  like  Thalberg,  wrote  a  large  amount  of  piano  music,  now 
as  forgotten  as  his  operas.  He  later  retired  to  Baden-Baden,  where  he 
had  been  born,  and  continued  teaching  there  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  composer  of  the  fourth  variation  was  Henri  Herz  (1803-1888).  Born 
in  Vienna,  Herz  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  after  graduation 
settled  in  the  French  capital.  He  was  lionized  by  the  musical  world,  and 
his  compositions  were  so  popular  that  they  commanded  prices  three 
or  four  times  higher  than  those  of  his  contemporaries.  Later  he  estab- 
lished a  piano  factory,  and  his  instruments  won  the  highest  prizes  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855.  Herz  was  as  brilliant  a  showman  as  he  was 
pianist.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1846,  landed  in  Boston,  then  made 
his  American  debut  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  New  York.  His 
extramusical  gimmickry  attracted  the  attention  of  P.T.  Barnum,  but  the 
offered  deal  gave  Herz  second  billing  to  Jenny  Lind,  and  was  therefore 
refused.  Later,  with  one  Bernard  Ullmann,  Herz  planned  an  Independ- 
ence Day  concert  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  to  include,  among  other 
extravaganzas,  a  'Grand  Triumphal  March,  dedicated  to  young  America 
and  arranged  for  forty  pianists'.  The  concert,  sad  to  say,  did  not  take 
place.  Instead,  Herz  composed  a  piece  for  eight  pianists  on  four  pianos, 
himself  naturally  taking  the  leading  part.  More  fascinating  stories  of  his 
tour  of  the  United  States  are  in  Herz's  Mes  voyages  en  Amerlque,  which 
is  warmly  recommended  to  readers  interested  in  American  concert  life 
of  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

Karl  Czerny  (1791-1857),  best  known  today  for  his  piano  studies,  com- 
posed the  fifth  variation  of  Hexameron.  He  lived  for  the  most  part  of 
his  life  in  Vienna  and  appeared  only  rarely  on  the  concert  stage,  pre- 
ferring to  devote  himself  to  his  pupils  and  to  composition.  Until  his 
health  gave  way  about  1850  he  was  an  indefatigable  worker:  in  addition 
to  a  plethora  of  original  works  and  arrangements  for  piano,  he  wrote 
24  masses,  4  requiems,  300  graduals  and  offertories,  numerous  works 
for  orchestra  and  songs.  Nearly  1000  of  his  works  were  printed,  while 
many  more  remained  in  manuscript. 

Little  needs  to  be  said  of  Chopin,  the  composer  of  the  final  variation, 
or  of  Liszt  himself.  Their  work  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  a  full-scale  revival  of  their  music  is  at  hand  as  the  pendulum  of 
musical  fashion  swings  once  more  toward  the  Romantic.  Perhaps  too 
there  will  be  pianists  willing  to  explore  once  again  the  music  of  their 
forgotten  contemporaries. 

The  Introduction  to  Hexameron,  Liszt's  own  composition,  combines 
'previews'  of  the  theme  of  Bellini's  famous  March  with  original  material. 
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It  works  up  to  a  tremendous  climax,  the  pianist  playing  a  short  passage 
of  triplets  in  octaves,  then  all  six  soloists  join  for  Liszt's  splendid  version 
of  the  theme.  Thalberg's  variation  follows,  a  study  in  thirds,  demanding 
fingers  of  steel  from  the  soloist.  The  second  variation,  Liszt's  own,  veers 
from  meditative  to  melodramatic,  the  mood  changing  every  few  meas- 
ures. The  variation  by  Pixis  is  another  virtuoso  showpiece,  characterized 
by  rapid  passage  work,  often  with  one  hand  or  the  other  in  octaves. 
Liszt's  Rltornello  makes  a  perfect  bridge  to  Herz's  gentler,  if  no  less  busy 
movement;  here  the  emphasis  is  on  rapid  scale  figurations  in  the  right 
hand.  Czerny's  variation  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  piece  of  all,  at 
least  in  terms  of  virtuosity:  the  pianist's  hands,  with  breathtaking  rapid- 
ity, cover  the  length  of  the  keyboard  in  leaps  of  octaves  and  tenths  or 
ascending  and  descending  arpeggios,  rushing  finally  into  Liszt's  interlude, 
during  which  the  music  becomes  gradually  calmer.  The  mood  is  ideally 
set  for  Chopin's  short  and  very  beautiful  contemplative  variation.  Liszt 
again  takes  over,  leading  us  gently  to  the  Finale,  in  which,  with  short 
quotations  from  the  preceding  variations,  he  builds  a  movement  of 
contrasts,  ending  inevitably  in  a  grandiose  blaze  of  sound. 


APPEARANCES  BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 


Luis  Leguia,  a  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will  make  several  solo 
appearances  this  fall  and  winter.  On  November  8  he  will  play 
Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  variations  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  Orches- 
tra. On  Sunday  November  14  at  8  o'clock  he  will  give  the  first  Boston 
performance  of  Schoenberg's  Cello  concerto.  On  the  afternoon  of  Sun- 
day November  24  at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  he  will  play,  with  pianist 
Robert  Freeman,  music  by  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Carter,  Kodaly  and 
Debussy,  giving  similar  concerts  on  December  5  at  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society  in  New  York  City,  and  at  the  Berkshire  Museum  in 
Pittsfield  Massachusetts  on  February  23.  In  Canada  on  January  16  he  will 
appear  with  the  McGill  Chamber  Orchestra  in  Montreal  at  their  Museum 
concert,  playing  a  cello  concerto  by  Boccherini. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for  the  Friday-Saturday  series 
are  available  by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  subscription.  The  pro- 
grams are  mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  concerts.  Subscription 
prices  for  the  1971-1972  season  are  $12.50  (first  class  mail)  and  $10 
(third  class  mail).  Subscription  requests  should  be  addressed  to 
PROGRAM  OFFICE,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SYMPHONY 
HALL,  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115. 


THE  CONDUCTORS 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  Associate  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in  Holly- 
wood in  1944.  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  seventeen  he  studied  piano  with  John 
Crown  and  Muriel  Kerr,  harpsichord  with 
Alice  Ehlers.  He  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California  with  advanced  stand- 
ing in  1962,  and  studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl 
and  John  Crown.  He  was  awarded  the 
Alumni  Prize  as  the  outstanding  student  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 

For  four  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra,  a  resident  company  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Music  Center.  At  the  Monday  Evening  concerts  he  was  con- 
ductor and  piano  soloist  during  this  time  in  performances,  many  of  them 
premieres,  by  contemporary  composers,  including  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre 
Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl.  He  has  been 
pianist  in  the  classes  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  has  prepared  the  orches- 
tra for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts.  During  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festi- 
val and  Ojai  Festival  the  following  year,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was 
assistant  conductor  to  Pierre  Boulez.  He  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai 
Festival  in  the  summers  of  1968  and  1969. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  dur- 
ing 1968,  he  conducted  the  premiere  of  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  During  the  1968-1969  season 
he  conducted  youth  concerts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Philharmonia.  He  returned 
to  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1969  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  where  he  conducted  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra, and  was  much  involved  in  the  musical  preparation  of  the  Center's 
production  of  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the  1969-1970  season, 
he  replaced  William  Steinberg  at  concerts  in  New  York  during  the  fall 
when  Mr  Steinberg  became  ill.  He  conducted  more  than  thirty  of  the 
Boston  Symphony's  concerts  during  that  season,  and  was  appointed 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1970.  In  May  1970 
he  made  his  London  debut  in  concerts  with  the  London  Symphony.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  he  conducted  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  at  the  Lincoln 
Center  Festival  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  Tanglewood.  On  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  recent  tour  to  Europe  he  conducted  concerts  in 
Wuppertal,  Hanover,  Frankfurt,  Rome  and  Barcelona.  He  made  his  debut 
in  Japan  in  May.  He  recently  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Fine  Arts  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  made  several  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  among  them  per- 
formances of  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  1,  Ives's  Three  places  in  New 
England,  Ruggles's  Sun-treader,  Piston's  Symphony  no.  2  and  Schuman's 
Violin  concerto,  with  Paul  Zukofsky.  He  also  plays  the  piano  in  an  album 
of  chamber  music  by  Debussy,  the  first  record  made  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 
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ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

Ask  a  stranger  what  he  first  thinks  of  when 
you  mention  Boston,  and  he  may  well 
answer  'Arthur  Fiedler'.  In  his  home  town 
Mr  Fiedler  is  an  institution;  his  unique 
personality,  his  style,  and  his  individual 
approach  to  music  have  made  him  as  famil- 
iar and  beloved  as  Symphony  Hall.  He  is 
more  than  the  local  boy  who  made  good 
—  he  is  the  local  boy  who  has  put  an  indel- 
ible mark  not  only  on  the  musical  history 
of  this  city,  but  also  on  the  musical  taste 
of  millions  throughout  the  world. 

Born  in  Boston  on  December  17  1894,  Arthur  Fiedler  inherited  a  rich 
family  background  of  European  musical  culture.  His  father,  Austrian- 
born  Emanuel  Fiedler,  was  a  first  violinist  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
and  his  mother  a  gifted  amateur  musician  who  gave  young  Arthur  his 
first  piano  lessons.  1  was  brought  up  in  the  European  manner/  Mr 
Fiedler  says.  'As  a  young  boy,  I  practiced  the  violin  and  piano,  and 
studied  French  and  German.  I  didn't  like  music  more  than  any  other  kid. 
Practice  and  lessons  were  drudgery.'  When  he  showed  progress  in  his 
practice  sessions,  his  mother  rewarded  him  with  a  trip  to  B.  F.  Keith's 
vaudeville  theatre  —  which  may  account  for  his  reputation  not  only  as 
a  popular  conductor  but  as  a  showman  par  excellence. 

Arthur  Fiedler  was  a  pupil  at  the  Prince  Grammar  School  and  the  Boston 
Latin  School  until  his  father  retired  after  twenty-five  years  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  the  family  returned  to  their  native  Austria.  In  Vienna 
and  later  in  Berlin,  Arthur  worked  in  the  publishing  business  before 
entering  the  Royal  Academy  in  Berlin  as  a  student  of  violin,  piano 
and  conducting. 

At  the  outbreak  of  world  war  one  Arthur  Fiedler  returned  to  Boston, 
and  in  1915,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  as 
a  violinist  under  Karl  Muck.  His  ambition  to  conduct  led  him  to  form, 
nine  years  later,  the  Boston  Sinfonietta,  a  chamber  orchestra  composed 
of  Boston  Symphony  members.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  as  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  playing  the  violin,  viola,  piano, 
celesta,  organ  and  even  percussion  instruments.  In  1929,  after  long 
planning  and  financial  struggle,  Mr  Fiedler  launched  the  first  of  the 
free  outdoor  Esplanade  Concerts  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Charles  River. 
The  final  stamp  of  approval  was  placed  on  his  Esplanade  project  in 
July  1954  when  Governor  Christian  Herter  of  Massachusetts  celebrated 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  concerts  by  dedicating  a  new  'Arthur 
Fiedler  Bridge'  over  the  highway  bordering  the  area. 

In  1930  Mr  Fiedler  was  appointed  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops  concerts.  Under  his  direction  Pops  has  become  familiar  to 
music-lovers  throughout  the  world.  Together  they  have  made  more 
recordings  than  any  other  orchestra.  Mr  Fiedler's  rediscovery  of  a  for- 
gotten Jacob  Gade  composition,  Jalousie,  resulted  in  the  sale  of  over  a 
million  copies  of  the  Pops  recording.  Thirteen  vears  ago  RCA  honored 
him  with  a  plaque  commemorating  both  his  thirtieth  anniversary  with 
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the  Esplanade  concerts  and  the  sale  of  his  two  millionth  album.  The 
total  sales  of  albums,  singles  and  pre-recorded  tapes  are  today  not  far 
off  50  million. 

Arthur  Fiedler  has  also  found  time  during  his  busy  career  to  teach  at 
Boston  University,  to  conduct  Boston's  Cecilia  Society  Chorus,  the 
University  Glee  Club  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  MacDowell 
Club  Orchestra  of  Boston.  He  has  conducted  a  long  list  of  major 
American  orchestras  including  the  Boston  Symphony.  He  has  also  con- 
ducted orchestras  all  over  North  and  South  America,  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia  and  Australia. 

Mr  Fiedler  celebrated  his  seventy-fith  birthday  two  winters  ago  by 
conducting  a  Gala  Concert  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  Governor  Francis 
Sargent  celebrated  the  occasion  by  proclaiming  it  'Arthur  Fiedler  Day' 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  world,  Arthur  Fiedler  speaks  through 
the  universal  language  of  music,  and  the  inimitable  appeal  of  the 
Boston  Pops. 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1962, 
joined  the  Orchestra  seven  years  earlier  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  the  youngest  mem- 
ber at  that  time.  Born  in  Detroit,  he  studied 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  and 
later  with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Mischa  Mis- 
chakoff.  He  was  a  prize  winner  in  the  1959 
Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International 
Competition,  and  a  year  later  won  the 
Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  com- 
ing to  Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and 
Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violin  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967  he 
led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  and  in  1969 
a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida,  and  earlier  this  year  to  England, 
France,  Italy  and  Germany.  During  past  seasons  he  has  performed  with 
the  Orchestra  concertos  by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  (which  he  has  recorded 
for  RCA),  and  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Bruch,  Schoenberg,  Sibelius, 
Tchaikovsky  and  Viotti;  the  Brahms  he  also  played  with  Leopold  Stokow- 
ski  and  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York.  During  the 
1970  Berkshire  Festival  he  was  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
Stravinsky's  Violin  concerto  in  D. 

the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  record- 
ings of  chamber  music  both  for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he 
also  teaches  privately.  Last  year  he  received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of 
Music  from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his 
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debut  as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops 
Orchestras.  He  was  recently  named  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony. 


HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON,  Assistant  Conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Pops,  has  for  many 
years  had  a  double  career  in  music.  He 
was  active  both  as  conductor  and  violinist 
before  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1938,  when  Serge  Koussevitzky  was  con- 
ductor. Mr  Dickson's  conducting  career 
has  flourished  over  the  last  thirty  years 
at  the  Pops  and  the  Esplanade,  and  with 
Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  the 
series  he  founded  in  1959.  Born  on  the 
Cambridge  side  of  the  Charles  River,  he  attended  the  Somerville  High 
School  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  before  winning 
a  scholarship  to  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik  in  Berlin,  Germany,  where  he 
studied  for  two  years. 

As  a  chamber  music  player,  Harry  Ellis  Dickson  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Fine  Arts  Quartet  and  of  the  Boston  Sinfonietta.  He  has 
been  conductor  of  the  Providence  Civic  Orchestra,  and  is  now  Assistant 
Conductor  of  both  the  Pops  and  Esplanade  Orchestras.  Some  years  ago 
he  spent  time  at  the  School  of  Orchestra  Conducting  maintained  by 
another  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  Pierre  Monteux. 

Mr  Dickson  is  an  ardent  collector  of  anecdotes  about  musicians,  espe- 
cially conductors,  and  has  put  many  of  them  in  his  entertaining  book 
about  music  behind  the  scenes,  Gentlemen,  more  dolce,  please,  which 
was  published  recently.  He  has  been  awarded  the  distinguished  honor 
of  Chevalier  in  the  Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Earlier  this  year  the  National  Conference  on  the  Humanities 
presented  a  Certificate  of  Honor  to  Mr  Dickson  in  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  contribution  to  the  humanities  through  his  life  and  work. 
One  of  Harry  Ellis  Dickson's  close  friends  is  Danny  Kaye,  whose  con- 
ducting career  owes  a  great  deal  to  his  advice  and  support.  Mr  Dickson 
has  traveled  to  many  countries  of  the  world  as  musical  mentor  to  his 
part-time  conductor  friend. 


EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  on  view  in  the  gallery  is  loaned  by  the  Cambridge  Art 
Association  of  23  Garden  Street,  Cambridge.  It  will  continue  through 
Tuesday  October  12. 
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THE  SOLOISTS 

STEVE  REICH,  one  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  American  musical  innovators,  was 
born  in  New  York  City.  He  studied  philoso- 
phy at  Cornell  and  composition  at  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  and  Mills  College. 
During  1964  and  1965  he  was  active  at  the 
San  Francisco  Tape  Music  Center.  More 
recently  his  music  has  been  performed  at 
Yale,  the  New  School,  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  The  Fylkingen  Festival  in 
Sweden,  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  the  Orchestral  Space  Festival  in  Tokyo,  the  Walker  Art  Center  in 
Minneapolis,  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts  in  London,  the  Theatre 
de  la  musique  in  Paris,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  University  Art  Museum 
in  Berkeley,  California.  Scores  and  articles  by  Steve  Reich  appear  in 
Source  magazine  no.  3,  John  Cage's  recent  Notations,  the  anti-illusion 
catalogue  of  the  Whitney  Museum,  the  French  quarterly  VH  101,  the 
new  American  quarterly  of  contemporary  music  Synthesis,  and  in  Aspen 
magazine. 

During  the  summer  of  1970  Steve  Reich  studied  drumming  with  a  master 
drummer  of  the  Ewe  tribe  at  the  Institute  of  African  studies  in  Ghana, 
and  he  is  now  rehearsing  his  two-hour  long  Drumming  for  small  tuned 
drums,  marimbas,  glockenspiels  and  voices,  which  will  be  performed 
in  New  York  next  December.  This  month  he  also  appears  in  Pierre 
Boulez's  'Prospective  encounters'  series  at  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival  Public  Theatre. 

Today's  performance  is  an  unusual  one  for  Steve  Reich:  since  1966  he 
has  usually  performed  his  music  only  with  his  own  ensemble.  He  and 
his  group  will  cross  the  Atlantic  next  January  for  their  second 
European  tour. 

Recent  works  include  Come  Out,  recorded  on  CBS  Odyssey  records, 
Piano  Phase,  recorded  on  Victor  of  Japan,  and  It's  Gonna  Rain  and  Violin 
Phase,  recorded  by  Paul  Zukofsky  on  Columbia. 


NEWTON  WAYLAND,  who  has  played 
piano  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  many  occasions,  was  born  in  Santa 
Barbara,  California.  He  spent  a  few  months 
at  Harvard,  but  decided  he  preferred  to 
become  an  active  musician  rather  than  a 
musicologist.  He  enrolled  as  an  undergrad- 
uate in  arranging  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory, and  later  did  graduate  study  in 
chamber  music.  His  professional  life  has 
covered  many  fields:  he  was  musical  direc- 
tor at  the  Charles  Playhouse  for  two  years,  host  for  three  years  of  the 
WGBH  programs  'Performance'  and  'Open  rehearsal',  and  founded  a 
singing  group  of  waiters  and  waitresses  called  'The  Funtastics'.  He 
coaches  opera  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  and  conducted  their 
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production  of  Cost  fan  tutte  at  Castle  Hill  in  the  summer  of  1968.  New- 
ton Wayland  is  now  a  composer-arranger  for  various  television  and 
theatre  projects  in  and  around  Boston.  He  was  the  Rockefeller  Artist-in- 
residence  at  WGBH  during  1969  and  1970,  and  is  now  Musical  Director 
for  'Zoom',  a  new  national  tv  series  for  preteenagers,  and  composer  and 
arranger  for  a  film  'The  village'.  He  is  also  music  director  of  the  'Adven- 
tures in  music'  series  of  concerts  for  children,  music  co-ordinator  for 
Somerset  Productions,  pianist  for  'Jacques  Brel',  and  conducts  the  chil- 
dren's concerts  for  the  Boston  Philharmonia  and  the  Gardner  Museum. 
He  has  recorded  for  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  Kapp  labels. 


AYRTON  PINTO,  born  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  studied  with  Yolande  Peixoto  at  the 
Brazilian  Conservatory  of  Music  where  he 
received  his  Bachelor's  degree  He  was 
awarded  the  Nelson  D.  Rockefeller  scholar- 
ship for  studies  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory, where  his  teacher  was  Richard 
Burgin.  At  the  New  England  Conservatory 
he  received  his  Master's  Degree  and  Artist's 
Diploma,  and  he  also  holds  the  degree  of 
Honorary  Professor  from  the  Brazilian  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  As  a  student  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tangle- 
wood,  he  was  awarded  the  Koussevitzky  prize.  Ayrton  Pinto  was  on  the 
faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  for  eight  years  and  is  now  on 
the  faculty  of  Wellesley  College.  He  has  played  numerous  recitals  and 
chamber  music  concerts,  and  has  been  soloist  with  orchestras  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Brazil.  Last  season  he  gave  a  recital  at  Wellesley 
College,  in  which  he  played  violin  sonatas  using  keyboard  instruments 
of  three  different  periods.  Most  recently  he  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Pops  conducted  by  Harry  Dickson,  the  North  Shore  Philharmonic  con- 
ducted by  Rolland  Tapley,  and  the  Arlington  Philharmonic  conducted 
by  John  Bavicchi,  and  gave  recitals  and  lectures  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  last 
June.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
1959  as  violinist,  and  also  often  plays  piano  and  celesta  with  the 
Orchestra.  On  November  16  he  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Gardner 
Museum,  and  in  February  he  plans  a  concert  of  works  by  John  Bavicchi. 


RAYMOND  LEWENTHAL,  born  in  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  began  his  career  as  a  child 
actor  in  films.  He  started  piano  lessons  in 
Hollywood  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  later  study- 
ing with  Lydia  Cherkassy,  Olga  Samaroff 
Stokowski,  Alfred  Cortot  and  Guido  Agosti. 
He  made  his  debut  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Mitropoulos,  but 
after  an  accident  in  which  seven  bones 
were  broken  in  his  hands  and  arms  he  dis- 
appeared from  the  concert  scene  for  twelve 
years.  He  worked  in  odd  jobs  here,  in  Europe  and  in  South  America, 
then  returned  to  New  York  and  began  research  on  the  French  Romantic 
composer  Alkan.  He  started  to  practise  the  piano  again,  and  after  a  suc- 
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cessful  broadcast  of  Alkan's  music,  gave  recitals  in  Town  Hall  and 
Carnegie  Hall,  made  records  of  Alkan's  music,  and  was  asked  to  edit 
selections  for  publication  by  G.  Schirmer.  Raymond  Lewenthal  has  since 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  America,  giving  recitals  and  per- 
forming with  orchestras.  He  has  continued  writing,  he  occasionally 
conducts,  he  composes  and  gives  master  classes.  The  French  govern- 
ment recently  honored  him  with  the  title  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
Arts  and  Letters.  Raymond  Lewenthal's  recordings  are  on  the  RCA  and 
Columbia  labels.  He  makes  his  first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony at  these  concerts. 

GILBERT  KALISH,  born  in  New  York  City, 
is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University.  He 
studied  piano  with  Leonard  Shure,  Julius 
Hereford  and  Isabelle  Vengerova.  A  spe- 
cialist in  contemporary  music,  he  has 
appeared  as  soloist  in  concertos  by  Berg, 
Carter,  Messiaen  and  Stravinsky,  and  has 
long  been  the  pianist  of  the  Contemporary 
Chamber  Ensemble.  He  televised  the  com- 
plete Sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  of 
Beethoven    in    honor    of    the    composer's 

bicentenary  last  year,  and  has  recorded  all  the  chamber  music  of  Charles 

Ives  which  includes  piano. 

Gilbert  Kalish  has  appeared  as  guest  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  on  many  occasions,  and  joined  them  for  their  tour  of 
Europe  earlier  this  year.  As  a  teacher  he  is  Artist-in-residence  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  Associate-in-performance 
at  Swarthmore  College,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  His  recordings  are  on  the  Columbia,  CRI, 
Folkways  and  Nonesuch  labels.  He  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  last 
weekend  in  performances  of  Denisov's  Chamber  concerto. 


MARILYN  NEELEY,  who  has  appeared  on 
several  occasions  with  the  Boston  Pops,  per- 
forms for  the  first  time  with  the  Boston 
Symohony  at  these  concerts.  A  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  she 
studied  piano  with  Ethel  Leginska  and 
Muriel  Kerr.  Combining  a  teaching  and 
performing  career,  Marilyn  Neeley  has  been 
on  the  faculty  of  various  schools,  and  is 
now  an  assistant  professor  of  music  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  in  Columbus.  She  has 
given  concerts  throughout  the  United  States,  in  Mexico,  Western  Canada 
and  Europe,  and  made  recordings  for  radio  corporations  in  London, 
Holland  and  Switzerland.  The  many  orchestras  with  which  she  has 
appeared  include  the  Chicago  Svmphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Seattle  Symphony  and  the  San  Antonio 
Symphony.  Last  vear  she  gave  the  American  premiere  of  the  Piano 
concerto  by  Vaughan  Williams  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Miss  Neeley  is  the  wife 
of  concert  violinist  Robert  Gerle. 
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JOHN  ATKINS  makes  his  first  appearance 
in  Boston  at  these  concerts.  He  made  his 
debut  in  New  York  six  years  ago  at  Philhar- 
monic Hall,  playing  the  Piano  concerto  no. 
1  of  Shostakovich  with  the  Festival  Orches- 
tra of  New  York  conducted  by  Thomas 
Dunn.  He  gave  further  performances  on 
A  ^  ~~~-S«    '*S    -J     tour  anc'  on  network  television.  John  Atkins 

y&         v         fl     BraH       nas  appeared  on  many  occasions  since  that 
b       liplMaPP*::X4\      t'me   m   Carnegie    Hall,    Philharmonic   Hall 

and  Town  Hall.  A  specialist  in  contempo- 
rary music,  he  has  been  soloist  and  collaborator  in  performances  of 
chamber  music  with  many  distinguished  artists,  Luigi  Dallapiccola  and 
Montserrat  Caballe  among  them.  He  played  the  world  premiere  of  Lee 
Hoiby's  Piano  concerto  in  New  York,  later  recording  the  work  in  Warsaw 
with  the  Polish  National  Radio  Orchestra.  He  has  also  edited  contempo- 
rary music.  Several  pieces  have  been  dedicated  to  him,  including  John 
Corigliano's  Piano  concerto.  John  Atkins  has  recorded  for  the  Mercury, 
CRI  and  Buddah  labels. 


ILANA  VERED,  born  in  Tel-Aviv,  Israel, 
studied  at  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Paris,  from  which  she  graduated 
with  first  prize  in  piano  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen. She  started  her  career  immediately 
afterwards,  giving  concerts  in  France  and 
Brazil.  Her  teachers  have  been  Vlado  Perl- 
mutter,  Mieczyslaw  Munz,  Rosina  Lhevinne 
and  Nadia  Reisenberg.  Making  her  New 
York  debut  in  1963,  she  gave  a  recital  the 
following  year  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  and  has  appeared  since  with  many  orchestras,  the  Cincinnati  and 
Baltimore  Symphonies  among  them.  Two  years  ago  she  made  an  exten- 
sive tour  of  Europe,  giving  concerts  in  Sweden,  Holland,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many and  England,  liana  Vered,  who  appears  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
for  the  first  time,  records  for  the  Connoisseur  Society. 


ANTONIO  BARBOSA,  a  native  of  Brazil, 
was  born  in  1943.  He  began  to  play  the 
piano  as  a  young  boy,  later  studying  with 
Arnaldo  Estrella,  a  former  pupil  of  Alfred 
Cortot,  and  Ives  Nat.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
Antonio  Barbosa  won  first  prize  in  the 
Brazilian  Symphony  Orchestra's  competi- 
tion for  young  artists,  and  appeared  with 
the  Orchestra  in  a  performance  of  Mozart's 
'Coronation'  concerto.  In  1960  he  became 
Estrella's  assistant,  while  completing  a  for- 
mal education  at  college.  His  studies  qualify  him  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Brazilian  diplomatic  corps.  Two  years  ago  he  won  the  National 
Piano  Competition  in  Brasilia,  then  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  now  makes  his  home.  He  records  for  the  Connoisseur  Society. 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


&=--*>£> 


SCHUBERT 

MILHAUD 
HINDEMITH 


Piano  trio  in  B  flat     op.  99  RCA/LSC  3166 

with  CLAUDE  FRANK     piano 
Pastorale  for  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon 
Kleine  Kammermusik     op.  24     no.  2 

'I  have  rarely  if  ever  heard  so  satisfying  a  perform- 
ance of  the  much-recorded  B  flat  Trio  of  Schubert. 
.  .  .  You  have  to  go  back  to  1927  and  the  perform- 
ance of  Cortot,  Thibaud  and  Casals  to  find  an  open- 
ing cello  solo  in  the  slow  movement  to  match  the 
hushed  beauty  of  Eskin's,  and  in  the  finale  the  Bos- 
tonians  with  superb  point  actually  outshine  those 
old  masters/ 

The  Guardian,  London 


DEBUSSY 


' .  .  .  [The  Bostonians']  performance  of  the  Schubert 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  and  enjoyable  in  my 
experience.  Silverstein  and  Eskin  here  show  superb 
instrumental  command  allied  to  strong  musical 
impulse  and  phrasing  of  no  little  sensitivity.  .  .  . 
The  opening  two  movements  -  which,  in  any  case, 
contain  the  greatest  music -are  particularly  fine; 
ideally,  the  gay  chatter  of  the  scherzo  could  have 
sounded  a  shade  more  relaxed,  but  the  convivial 
finale  is  delightfully  done/ 

Records  &  recording,  London 


Violin  sonata;  Cello  sonata; 
Sonata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp; 
'Syrinx'  for  flute  solo 


DG/2530  049 


'These  performances  are  extraordinarily  good 
throughout- creamy  in  tone  and  exquisitely  bal- 
anced. I  do  not  ever  remember  having  been  as 
impressed  with  any  performance  of  the  Violin  sonata 
the  way  I  was  with  this  interpretation,  in  which 
color,  texture,  and  phrasing  and  dynamic  details 
are  stunningly  projected.' 

Stereo  Review 
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dieeeese! 


Alpenjoy,  Anfrom,  Appenzell,  Asiago, 
Banon,  Bauvalron,  Beaumont,  Beau- 
vaisis,  Beau  Pasteur,  Beerkaese, 
Belletoille,  Bel  Paese,  Bertolli,  Belsano, 
Bianco,  Blarney,  Blue,  Bonbel,  Bond'Ost, 
Boursault,  Boursin,  Bresse  Bleu,  Brie, 
BrillatSavarin,  Brindza,  Buche  Lor- 
raine, Caciocavallo,  Caerphilly,  Caith- 
ness, Camembert,  Cantal,  Caprice  des 
Dieux,  Capricette,  Casteloes,  Cayenna, 
Chabichou,  Cheddar,  Cheshire,  Chevre, 
Chevrotin,  Chiberta,  Christian  IX, 
Coulommiers,  Crema  Dania,  Creme  Nor- 
mandie,  Danbo,  Delice  de  Vittel,  Demi 
Carre,  Derby,  Double  Gloucester,  Dun- 
lop,  Edam,  EkteGjetost,  Emmenthal, 
Esrom,  Etoilede  France,  Excelsior, 
Farmer's  Cheese,  Feta,  Fol  Amour, 
Fontina,  Fontinella,  Fumagou,  Gamme- 
lost,  Gervais,  Gjetost,  Gorgonzola, 
Gouda,  Gourmandife,  Graddost,  Grappe, 
Gruyere,  Handkaese,  Havarti,  Hickory 
Smoked,  Highland,  Jackie,  Jarlsberg, 
Kashkaval,  Kasseri,  Kimmelkaese,  Lan- 
cashire, Lappi,  La  Vache  Qui  Rit, 
Leicester,  Lemorinet,  Leyden,  Lieder- 
kranz,  Limburger,  Mimolette,  Mon  Bou- 
quet, Monsieur  Fromage,  Montasio, 
Monterey  Jack,  Montrachet,  Mozzarella, 
Munster,  Musedam,  Nee  Plus  Ultra, 
Noekkelost,  Oka,  Orkney,  Parmesan, 
Parte,  Pepato,  Petit  Suisse,  Pipocreme, 
Pont  I'  Eveque,  Port  Fleurie,  Port  Salut, 
Port  Wine,  Primula,  Provolone,  Quatre 
Saisons,  Raclette,  Reblochon,  Reg- 
gianito,  Ricotta,  Riks  'Ost,  Robiola, 
Rollet,  Romano,  Rondins,  Roquefort, 
Sap  Sago,  Sardo,  Savoie  Delice,  Samsoe, 
Six  de  Savoie,  Skandia,  Skimmy,  Spalen, 
St.  Benoit,  St.  Marcellin,  St.  Maure, 
St.  Nectaire,  St.  Paulin,  Stilton,  Svecia, 
Table  Cheese,  Taffel,  Taleggio,  Tartare, 
Tete  de  Moine,  Tilsit,  Tomme  de  Savoie, 
Tybo,  Valencay,  Valdieue,  Wensleydale. 
Cheeze!  Come  in,  browse  and  sample. 
You'll  find  a  slice  of  the  good  life,  when 
you  say  cheese. 
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RECORDINGS  FOR  FALL  1971   BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
STRAUSS  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 


DG/2530  160 


conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 
SMETANA  Ma  vlast  (2  records) 


DG/2707  054 


conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Romeo  and  Juliet 

SCRIABIN  Le  poeme  de  I'extase 


DG/2530  137 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


DEBUSSY 


Images  DG/2530  145 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


PISTON 
SCHUMAN 


Symphony  no.  2  DG/2530  103 

Violin  concerto  (with  PAUL  ZUKOFSKY) 
conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


'Thomas  conducts  both  of  these  impressive  works 
with  utter  ease  and  conviction.  Judging  by  these 
and  other  performances  I've  heard,  his  aim  is  to 
reveal  the  composer's  ideas  -  not  his  own  person- 
ality or  eccentricities  (if  he  has  any).  The  result  is  a 
beautifully  non-slick  kind  of  music-making  and  a 
refined,  sentient  command  of  the  orchestra.  Young 
Paul  Zukofsky's  performance  of  the  Schuman  solo- 
violin  part  is  first-rate  too/ 

Stereo  Review 

The  young  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conjures  playing 
of  brilliance  and  precision  from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and,  following  his  splendid  advo- 
cacy of  Ives  and  Ruggles  on  another  recent  DGG 
recording,  makes  one  realise  what  a  splendid  inter- 
preter of  American  music  he  is.  Paul  Zukofsky  plays 
with  immaculate  virtuosity  and  devastating  control 
in  the  Schuman  ....  The  recording  is  incisively 
dynamic,  with  an  excellent  balance  in  the  concerto 
and  real  perspective  throughout/ 

Records  &  recording,  London 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England         DG/2530  048 

Sun-treader 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

The  performance  [of  the  Ives]  as  a  whole  is  superb, 
as  indeed  is  the  recording,  and  both  together  are  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  accuracy  of  Ives's 
uncanny  ear ... .  Performance  and  recording  [of 
Sun-treader]  are  again  excellent.  The  record  as  a 
whole  cannot  be  recommended  too  highly/ 

Musical  Times,  London 
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VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 


The  following  orchestras  will  give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  during 
the  1971-1972  season: 


New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  London 
Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Friday  November  5  at  8.30  pm 


London  Symphony  Orchestra 
Andre  Previn     conductor 
Sunday  January  30  at  3  pm 

Vienna  Symphony  Orchestra 
Josef  Krips  conductor 
Friday  February  25  at  8.30  p 


m 


Cleveland  Orchestra 

Pierre  Boulez     conductor 
Friday  March  24  at  8.30  pm 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Georg  Solti     conductor 
Friday  April  21  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES,  420   Boylston   Street   (536-6037). 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  —  THURSDAYS  at  7.30  pm 

This  season  the  Orchestra  again  presents  a  series  of  six  open  rehearsals. 
The  dates  are  October  21,  November  11,  December  9,  January  20,  March 
2  and  April  20.  The  conductors  will  be  William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  Seiji  Ozawa. 

Open  rehearsals  are  informal,  and  offer  the  opportunity  to  watch  con- 
ductors, soloists  and  orchestra  at  their  rehearsal  before  the  regular 
Friday  afternoon  concert. 

Seats  are  unreserved,  and  the  price  for  the  complete  series  is  only  $15. 
The  income  from  sales  benefits  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

Tickets  are  available  from  the  Subscription  Office,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


SECOND  BALCONY 


TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 

TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

SPECTRUM  SERIES 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

Friday  evening  January  7  1972  at  8.30 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE     parti 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon      director 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Introitus 

Requiem  canticles 
Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Saturday  evening  January  8  1972  at  8.30 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE     part  2 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon      director 

Scenes  de  ballet 
*Violin  concerto  in  D 
Symphony  of  psalms 


Friday  evening  March  31  1972  at  8.30 
Saturday  evening  April  1  1972  at  8.30 


FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 


BACH 

DEL  TREDICI 
DES  PREZ 
MESSIAEN 


Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

Pop-Pourri 

Deploration  de  Jehan  Okeghem 

Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON  ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pel  ham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

rookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617)  768-6853 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Moss.  LI  2-7800  offset  lithography    •    binding 
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1971-72  bo/ton  university 
I         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director     Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


NEXT  SAT.  EVE.  OCT.  16,  8:30  • 

JULIAN  BREAM 


JORDAN  HALL 


Superb  British  Guitarist-Lutenist 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


SUN.  OCT.  17  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

DROLC  STRING  QUARTET 

Honegger,  Quartet  in  C  minor  [1917];  Ligeti,  Quartet  No.  1;  Hindemith, 
Quartet  No.  2  in  C  major,  Op.  16. 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-office 


SUN.  OCT.  24  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

GERARD  SOUZAY 

Distinguished  French  Baritone  in  Recital 

Works  by  Lully,  Schubert,  Poulenc  and  Strauss 
Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-office 

SUN.  EVE.  OCT.  24  at  8  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

SIERRA  LEONE  DANCE  COMPANY  OF  AFRICA 

Exciting  Folk  Dance  Troupe 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-office 

SAT.  EVE.  OCT.  30,  8:30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

RAVI  SHANKAR 

India's  Master  of  the  Sitar 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


SUN.  DEC.  5  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

RAYMOND  LEWENTHAL 

Eminent  Pianist  in  Recital 

Program  of  works  by  Field,  Hummel,  Dussek,  Donizetti,  Liszt, 
Chopin,  Alkan,  Thalberg. 

Tickets  on  sale  beginning  Nov.  15 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  3 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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WILLIAM  STEINBERG    Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY.  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 

JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
SIDNEY  STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 
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Accompanist  to: 
The  Boston  Symphony 


BALDWIN 
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Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 
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JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
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BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
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CARLTON   P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
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MRS  C  D.  JACKSON 

HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 

W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 

MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 

GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 

LEON  KIRCHNER 
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BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA  •  BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

co  ncertm  aster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  ANDTRUST  COMB4NY  one  boston  place  boston  Massachusetts  02106 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Friday  afternoon  October  15  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  16  1971  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


MOZART 


Overture  to  'La  clemenza  di  Tito'     K.  621 


TRAVEL 


Piano  concerto  in  G 

Allegramente 
Adagio  assai 
Presto 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 


intermission 


MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  6  in  A  minor 

Allegro  energico,  ma  non  troppo 
Scherzo:  wuchtig 
Andante  moderato 
Finale 


Alexis  Weissenberg  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.15,  on  Saturday  about  10.45 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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1 1971  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP.; 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


- . "       I  XiS-C 


My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?* 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 1 3  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


ten  miles  an  hour 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •      Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Jpolcari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

^  PREP  SHOPy?J 

^RVARDSQVJ^S- 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Merrimack  College  presents 

BlRfilTKlLSSON 


Mon.  Nov.  1,  8:30P.M 
College  Chapel 

all  seats  reserved: 

$9,$6&$4 

on  sale  at  campus 

library 


for  mail  orders. 
BOX  893 

Merrimack  College 
North  Andover,Mass 
make  checks  payable  to 
for  information  call- 

688-6175 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Buckley  scores  for 
the  Right  at  R)ps 


Like  the  Kennedys,  the 
Buckleys  are  beginning  to  invade 
America's  concert  platforms.  Joan 
Kennedy  has  been  Peter-and-the- 
Wolfing  it  with  the  Boston  Pops. 
Now  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  has 
made  his  debut.  Yesterday  evening 
in  Symphony  Hall,  with  Arthur 
Fiedler  conducting,  he  recited  the 
Ogden  Nash  verses  that  in  the  last 
20  years  or  so  have  become  pretty 
well  naturalized  as  Saint-Saen's 
"Carnival  of  the  Animals." 

I  don't  want  to  get  into  poli- 
tical issues — well,  I  do,  really — but  I 
must  say  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
recitation-with-orchestra  racket, 
the  Right  Wing  has  it  all  over  the 
Cautious  Left.  Mrs.  Kennedy's 
Prokofiev  is  an  oratorical  catas- 
trophe; Mr.  Buckley's  Nash  was  pro- 
fessional, purposeful,  and  it  got  the 
laughs  it  should. 


He  delivered  his  stuff  with- 
out twitching  a  thing  except  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  and  sometimes 
an  eyebrow.  It  was  a  very  Buckley 
performance,  too,  in  its  air  of  superi- 
ority and  the  slight,  ever  so  slight, 
suggestion  of  being  a  bit  bored  with 
the  whole  thing.  The  principal 
rhetorical  device  with  which  he  set 
off  the  rhymes — boomerang  and 
kangaroo-merengue,  "some  think 
that  pianists  are  human/and  cite  the 
case  of  Mr.  Truman" — was  a  sudden 
hesitation  that  made  his  recital  sur- 
prisingly like  one  by  Sandy  Dennis. 

Seigneur  Buckley,  who  once 
devoted  one  of  his  On  the  Right 
columns  to  a  spirited  defense  of  the 
early  works  of  Beethoven,  is  a  culti- 
vated amateur  musician,  who  plays 
the  piano  and,  as  is  only  right  for  so 
18th  Century  a  gentleman,  the 
harpsichord  and  clavichord. 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG,  May  5, 1971 


Michael  Steinberg  writes  for  The  Globe. 


he  Boston  Globe.  Morning/Evening/Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200  years  " 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/n  2-10  years 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/0  Regular 

''£}        Savings 


1  •  2  years 
$1,000  minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  years 


>|        o/n    90  DaY  Notice 
■/      '0    Passbook  Account 


No  Notica  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  20630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  •   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


The  gentle  sun, 
the  chalky  soil  oj 
France's  Qte  des  Blancs. 
The  delicate  first  pressing 
of  only  the  most  perfect 
white  Chardonnay  grapes. 

This  is 

Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs 

Champagne. 


Ephicbage,  the  old  ivorld  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  perfection 
of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  New  York. 
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Some  Bostonians  prefer  to  devote 

their  time  and  energy  to  things  like 

the  Audubon  Society,  MGH,  the 

Museum,  and  the  Symphony. 

So  they  leave  their  investment 

management  to  us  and  the 

thoroughly  experienced  staff  in  our 

Trust  Department. 

If  you  re  one  of  those  Bostonians, 

perhaps  you  should  talk  to  Ralph 

Marks,  one  of  our  men  in  portfolio 

management.  You  can  call  him 

at  742-4000. 

And  leave  the  marketing  to  us. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  F.D.I. C. 


!*!'  '. 


Plush 

B.     ® 
orgazia 

.  .  .  hooded 

and  be-furred 

winter's  most  tangible  luxury 
.  .  .  the  magnificent  Midi  coat, 
glisteny  and   regal  in   Borgazia® 
acrylic  pile  and  natural  raccoon 
framing  the  hood,  circling  the 
cuffs.    Black.    6- 1 6,  2  1 5.00 
Better  Coat  Salon,  second  floor, 
store  for  fashion. 


* 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


furs  labeled  to  show  country 
of  origin  of  imported  furs 

'Borgazia  by  BorgTM 
Div.  of  Bunker  Ramo 


Boston,  Framingham,  Peabody,  Braintree,  Burlington 
Worcester,  Bedford,  N.  H.,  So.  Portland,  Me.,  Warwick,  R.  I. 


THE  BOYS  FROM  THE  JACK  DANIEL'S  FRONT  OFFICE 

say  they've  never  had  their  pictures  shown.  Well,  meet  the  boys  from 
the  front  office. 

Charlie  Manley,  the  one  in  the  middle,  can  remember  when  he  was 

our  only  finance  man.  But  now  he  has  two 

assistants  and  a  new  calculating  machine.  And 

he  loves  to  talk  about  how  he's  changed  our 

bookkeeping  methods  over  the  years  Of  course, 

when  it  comes  to  whiskey  we  still  charcoal 

mellow  it  in  the  slow,  old-time  way.  And,  you 

can  be  sure,  neither  Charlie  nor  anyone  else 

is  about  to  be  changing  that. 

O  1971,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  361),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 


BY  DROP 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Overture  to  'La  clemenza  di  Tito'     K.  621 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on 
December  5  1791.  He  completed  his  opera  La  clemenza  di  Tito  exactly  three 
months  before  his  death,  and  himself  conducted  the  first  performance  on 
September  6  at  the  National  Theatre  in  Prague.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
has  played  the  Overture  only  twice  in  the  past;  Georg  Henschel  conducted 
performances  on  December  21  and  22  1883. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  Overture:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  his  short  life  Mozart  was  plagued  by  ill- 
ness. If,  as  seems  likely,  he  was  taking  doses  of  mercury  to  relieve  his 
specific  malady  —  a  treatment  commonly  prescribed  in  the  eighteenth 
century — his  body  must  have  gradually  been  weakened  by  the  medi- 
cine we  now  know  to  be  poisonous.  Even  so,  they  were  months  of  great 
activity.  He  all  but  finished  The  magic  flute  in  July,  and  started  working 
on  the  Requiem,  the  work  he  was  never  to  complete.  La  clemenza  di 
Tito  was  ready  on  September  5,  the  day  before  the  premiere,  the  parts 
of  the  Overture,  as  usual  with  Mozart,  being  copied  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  curtain  time.  The  Clarinet  concerto  followed  in  October,  and 
the  Masonic  cantata  the  next  month.  He  continued  working  on  the 
Requiem  until  the  last  days  of  his  life. 

La  clemenza  di  Tito  is  hardly  known  today.  A  complete  recording  was 
released  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  its  producer,  Erik  Smith,  wrote  a 
fascinating  article  in  the  English  magazine  records  and  recording,  in 
which  he  proposed  a  new  and  convincing  theory  about  the  opera's  cre- 
ation, as  well  as  discussing  the  reasons  for  its  neglect. 

It  has  been  thought  in  the  past  by  Mozart's  biographers  that  Tito  was 
the  product  of  less  than  twenty  days  in  late  August  and  early  September 
of  1791.  But  Mr  Smith,  drawing  on  an  article  by  the  young  Czech  scholar 
Tomislav  Volek,  which  appeared  in  the  Mozart  Jahrbuch  of  1959,  pro- 
duced evidence  which  suggests  that  much  of  the  music  was  written  two 
years  and  more  earlier.  Don  Giovanni  was  a  triumphant  success  in 
Prague  when  it  was  performed  by  the  Italian  opera  company  of  Domen- 
ico  Guardasoni  in  the  fall  of  1787.  One  would  have  expected  to  find 
the  Italian  impresario  cashing  in  on  its  success  with  a  commission  for  a 
new  piece,  and  there  exists  a  letter  from  Mozart  to  his  wife,  dated 
Trag  am  Charfreytage  [Good  Friday]  den  10  April  1789',  to  support  this 
supposition.  The  relevant  sentence  reads:  'So  I  went  on  to  Guardasoni, 
who  has  arranged  that  for  the  opera  next  fall  I  am  almost  sure  to  be 
paid  200  crowns  plus  another  50  for  traveling  expenses.'  This  opera,  argues 
Mr  Smith,  must  have  been  Tito.  Why  then  was  there  no  production  until 
1791?  Guardasoni  left  Prague  at  the  end  of  the  1788-1789  season,  and 
did  not  return  for  two  years.  At  some  time  during  the  summer  he  must 
have  told  Mozart  that  the  new  opera  was  not  after  all  needed,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  a  good  part  of  it  was  at  least  sketched  out  before 
news  of  the  cancellation.  Mr  Smith  therefore  deduces  that  when  a  new 
piece  was  needed  in  1791  for  the  coronation  of  Emperor  Leopold  II  as 
King  of  Bohemia  in  Prague,  Guardasoni  asked  Mozart  to  complete  the 
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earlier  project.  The  libretto,  an  adaptation  by  Caterino  Mazzola  of  a 
piece  by  Metastasio,  tells  the  story  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor 
Titus  by  the  people  closest  to  him,  its  discovery,  and  the  Emperor's  for- 
giveness of  the  guilty.  Edward  Dent  wrote  that  the  authorities  must  have 
chosen  the  subject  'to  present  the  monarchy  in  the  most  favorable  light. 
The  French  Revolution  of  1789  had  struck  terror  in  all  reactionary  states, 
and  it  was  urgent,  first,  that  the  principle  of  absolute  monarchy  should 
be  reasserted,  and,  secondly,  that  it  should  be  held  up  to  the  advocates 
of  liberty  as  tempering  justice  with  mercy.'  This  theory  however  does 
not  fit  the  dates,  if  Mr  Smith  is  right.  He  surmises  that  the  opera  was 
planned  'to  coincide  with  some  projected  visit  of  the  Emperor  Josef  II 
[Leopold's  predecessor]  to  Prague.  Josef  in  his  love  for  his  people  and 
liberalism  (though  not  exactly  liberality  if  we  consider  Mozart's  financial 
condition)  resembled  the  Emperor  Titus  .  .  .' 

There  are  other  reasons  for  supposing  that  Tito  was  in  preparation  long 
before  Mozart's  last  year  of  life.  There  are  sketches  extant  which  def- 
initely predate  the  commission  of  July  1791,  and  Josefa  Dusek,  the  great 
Bohemian  soprano  and  old  friend  of  Mozart's  performed  'A  Rondo  by 
Herr  Mozart  with  obbligato  basset-horn'  in  April  1791,  which  was  almost 
certainly  Vitellia's  aria  from  Tito,  Non  piu  di  fiori.  Furthermore,  from 
the  tessitura  of  Vitellia's  part,  it  looks  as  if  Mozart  wrote  it  with  Mme 
Dusek  in  mind,  although  Maria  Marchetti-Fantozzi  took  the  role  in  the 
first  production.  Count  Zinzendorf  wrote  of  the  premiere  with  his  usual 
enthusiasm  for  Mozart's  work:  'We  were  regaled  with  the  most  tedious 
spectacle  ...  La  Marchetti  sings  very  well,  the  Emperor  is  in  raptures 
about  her.'  Zinzendorf's  reaction  was  for  once  shared  by  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  audience.  In  short,  the  evening  was  not  a 
success.  The  imperial  party,  who  had  been  attending  a  coronation  ban- 
quet, arrived  at  the  theatre  two  and  a  half  hours  late,  the  performance 
was  indifferent — 'the  fat  castrato  who  sang  Sesto  was  particularly  dis- 
tressing,' writes  Erik  Smith  —  while  Leopold  and  his  Empress,  who  were 
no  lovers  of  music,  were  probably  worn  out  by  the  series  of  dreary 
official  functions  they  had  been  bound  to  attend  during  the  week's 
festivities.  The  Empress,  no  doubt  setting  the  verdict  for  the  rest  of  the 
Court,  pronounced  Tito  'una  porcheria  tedesca'  (a  piece  of  German 
trash). 

Interestingly  enough,  the  middle  class  citizens  of  Prague  took  a  differ- 
ent view  and  flocked  to  the  later  performances.  Mozart  wrote  to  Con- 
stanze,  who  was  taking  a  cure  at  Baden,  early  in  October:  '.  .  .  On  the 
very  evening  that  my  new  opera  was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
such  success  [Die  Zauberflote  in  Vienna  on  September  307,  Tito  was 
given  in  Prague  for  the  last  time  to  tremendous  applause.  .  .  .  Cries  of 
"Bravo"  were  shouted  at  Stadler  [the  famous  clarinet  and  basset  horn 
player]  from  the  balcony  and  even  from  the  orchestra.'  For  forty  years 
Tito,  Don  Giovanni  and  The  magic  flute  were  the  three  operas  of  Mozart 
most  often  performed.  After  about  1830  Tito  was  rarely  given,  and  to 
this  day  there  has  been  no  noteworthy  professional  production  in  the 
opera  houses  of  the  United  States. 

Tito  is  an  opera  seria,  characterised  less  by  the  type  of  ensemble  pieces 
Mozart  wrote  in  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni  than  by  arias  and  secco  reci- 
tatives. (The  music  for  the  latter,  more's  the  pity,  was  rather  inadequately 
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written  by  Franz  Xaver  Sussmayer,  the  young  composer  who  was  to 
complete  the  Requiem  after  Mozart's  death.)  Several  commentators  have 
wondered  why  Mozart  should  have  composed  an  opera  in  this  old- 
fashioned  style.  In  the  first  place  opera  seria  was  still  very  much  in  vogue, 
and  was  indeed  to  be  the  direct  precursor  of  the  Grand  Opera  style  of 
Bellini,  Spontini  and  their  contemporaries.  We  know  too  that  whatever 
posterity  may  think,  Idomeneo,  the  opera  seria  Mozart  wrote  some  years 
earlier  than  Tito,  remained  his  own  favorite.  Furthermore,  if  Mr  Smith 
is  right  about  the  dating  of  Tito,  the  first  sketches  were  completed 
before  the  conception  of  Cosi  fan  tutte  and  Don  Giovanni;  in  other 
words,  the  only  opera  between  Idomeneo  and  Tito,  in  terms  of  chron- 
ological conception,  was  Figaro. 

The  overture  to  La  clemenza  di  Tito  is  in  C  major,  the  key  Mozart  used 
for  several  of  his  most  noble  and  majestic  works,  among  them  the 
'Coronation'  mass,  the  extrovert  Piano  concerto  K.  503,  the  String  quin- 
tet K.  515,  and  the  'Linz'  and  'Jupiter'  symphonies.  The  opening  of  the 
Overture  is  grandiose  and  heroic,  very  reminiscent  of  the  first  measures 
of  that  to  Idomeneo:  'We  are  immediately  aware,'  wrote  Georges  de 
Saint-Foix,'  that  persons  of  rank  .  .  .  are  about  to  appear  before  our 
gaze.'  After  an  exciting  crescendo  there  is  a  pause,  then  the  woodwind 
instruments,  lightly  accompanied  by  strings,  introduce  a  gentle,  lyrical 
subject,  which  is  soon  interrupted  by  music  of  dramatic  urgency.  There 
is  a  short  development,  then  a  restatement  of  the  second  subject,  lead-, 
ing  back  to  the  final  recapitulation  of  the  majestic  opening,  and  a 
triumphal  twelve  bar  coda. 


MAURICE   RAVEL 
Piano  concerto  in  G 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  on  March  7  1875;  he  died  in  Paris 
on  December  28  1937.  The  Concerto  was  first  performed  on  January  14  1932  at 
a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris;  the  composer  conducted  and  Marguerite  Long, 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  was  soloist.  The  first  performances  in  America  were 
given  simultaneously  on  April  22  that  same  year,  played  in  Boston  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  with  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 
as  soloist,  and  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia  conducted  by 
Leopold  Stokowski  with  Sylvain  Levin  as  soloist.  The  most  recent  performances 
by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  conducted  in  February  1964  by  Charles  Munch 
with  Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer  as  soloist. 

The  instrumentation:  piccolo,  flute,  oboe,  english  horn,  clarinet,  E  flat  clarinet, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  trumpet,  trombone,  timpani,  triangle,  side  drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  tarn  tarn,  wood  block,  whip,  harp  and  strings. 

Ravel,  asked  to  compose  music  for  performance  in  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (1930-1931),  spoke 
of  a  piano  concerto.  But  the  score  was  not  forthcoming  from  the 
meticulous  and  painstaking  composer.  'Ravel  worked  at  it  continuously 
for  more  than  two  years/  so  Henry  Prunieres  reported  after  the  com- 
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pletion  at  the  end  of  1931,  'cloistering  himself  in  his  home  at  Montfort 
I'Amaury,  refusing  all  invitations,  and  working  ten  and  twelve  hours  a 
day.'  Ravel  told  this  writer  that  'he  felt  that  in  this  composition  he  had 
expressed  himself  most  completely,  and  that  he  had  poured  his  thought 
into  the  exact  mold  he  had  dreamed.'  In  1931,  while  this  score  was 
still  in  process  of  composition,  he  accepted  another  commission  —  a 
commission  which  he  succeeded  in  fulfilling.  This  was  the  Piano  concerto 
for  the  left  hand,  composed  for  the  one-armed  pianist,  Paul  Wittgenstein. 
The  two  concertos  were  Ravel's  last  works  of  orchestral  proportions. 

'The  concerto/  wrote  Henry  Prunieres,  'is  divided  into  three  parts,  after 
the  classical  fashion.  The  first  movement,  allegramente,  is  constructed 
on  a  gay,  light  theme,  which  recalls  Ravel's  early  style.  It  appears  first 
in  the  orchestra,  while  the  piano  supplies  curious  sonorous  effects  in  a 
bitonal  arpeggiated  design.  The  development  proceeds  at  a  rapid  pace 
with  a  surprising  suppleness,  vivacity,  and  grace.  This  leads  to  an 
andante  a  piacere  where  the  piano  again  takes  the  exposition  of  the 
theme,  while  the  bassoons,  flutes,  clarinets,  and  oboes  surround  it  one 
after  another  with  brilliant  scales  and  runs.  Then  begins  a  grand  cadenza 
[of  trills  over  arpeggios].  The  orchestra  enters  again  discreetly,  at  first 
marking  the  rhythm,  and  then  taking  up  the  development,  leading  to  a 
brilliant  conclusion. 

'The  second  movement,  adagio  assai,  consists  of  one  of  those  long 
cantilenas  which  Ravel  knows  so  well  how  to  write  and  which  are  not 
without  analogy  with  certain  arias  of  Bach.  Evolving  over  an  implacable 
martellato  bass,  the  melody  is  developed  lengthily  at  the  piano,  then, 
little  by  little,  the  orchestra  takes  possession  of  it  while  the  piano 
executes  fine  embroideries  and  subtle  appoggiaturas. 

'The  presto  finale  is  a  miracle  of  lightness  and  agile  grace,  and  recalls 
certain  scherzi  and  prestos  of  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn.  The  orchestra 
marks  a  syncopated  rhythm  while  the  piano  leads  the  movement.  The 
spirit  of  jazz  animates  this  movement  as  it  inspired  the  andante  of  the 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  but  with  great  discretion.  Nothing  could 
be  more  divorced  from  the  spirit  of  the  pasticcio.  Nothing  could  be 
more  French,  more  Ravel.' 

Emile  Vuillermoz,  who  was  present  at  the  first  performance  of  the 
Concerto  in  Paris,  recorded  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  his 
impressions  of  the  new  work:  'It  is  written  in  the  brilliant  and  trans- 
parent style  of  a  Saint-Saens  or  a  Mozart.  The  composer  has  wished  to 
write  a  work  exclusively  intended  to  bring  out  the  value  of  the  piano. 
There  is  in  it  neither  a  search  for  thematic  novelty  nor  introspective 
nor  sentimental  intentions.  It  is  piano  —  gay,  brilliant  and  witty  piano. 
The  first  movement  borrows,  not  from  the  technique,  but  from  the 
ideal  of  jazz,  some  of  its  happiest  effects.  A  communicative  gaiety 
reigns  in  this  dazzling,  imaginative  page.  The  Adagio  is  conceived  in 
the  Bach  ideal,  with  an  intentionally  scholastic  accompaniment.  It  has 
admirable  proportions  and  a  length  of  phrase  of  singular  solidity.  And 
the  Finale  in  the  form  of  a  rondo  sparkles  with  wit  and  gaiety  in  a 
dizzy  tempo  in  which  the  piano  indulges  in  the  most  amusing  acro- 
batics. The  work  is  very  easy  to  understand  and  gives  the  impression 
of  extreme  youth.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  this  master  has  more 
freshness  of  inspiration  than  the  young  people  of  today  who  flog  them- 
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selves  uselessly  in  order  to  try  to  discover,  in  laborious  comedy  or 
caricature,  a  humor  that  is  not  in  their  temperament/ 

As  for  the  first  performances  of  Ravel's  Concerto,  the  following  comment 
from  H.T.  Parker,  under  the  heading  of  'Temporal  arithmetic',  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  April  22  1932: 

To  begin  with  the  idle  splitting  of  a  hair.  This  afternoon  Dr  Koussevitzky 
and  the  Boston  Orchestra,  Mr  Leopold  Stokowski  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Mr  Sanroma  in  Boston,  Mr  Levin  in  Philadelphia,  are  playing 
for  the  first  times  in  America  Ravel's  new  Piano  Concerto.  In  Symphony 
Hall  and  in  the  Academy  of  Music  it  is  second  item  on  the  program. 
The  Bostonian  conductor's  first  piece  is  a  Concerto  for  Orchestra  by 
Martelli,  relatively  brief;  the  Philadelphia  conductor's  Sibelius'  Fourth 
Symphony,  appreciably  longer.  Dr  Koussevitzky  and  Mr  Sanroma  will 
sound  the  first  measures  of  Ravel's  concerto  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before 
Messrs  Stokowski  and  Levin  do  likewise.  They  will  sound  the  last  while 
the  Philadelphians  are  still  dallying  with  the  middle  periods.  Therefore 
in  Boston  Ravel's  Concerto  will  be  heard  for  the  first  time  in  America, 
Q.E.D.  which  is  also  "right  and  proper",  since  the  piece  was  once  in- 
tended for  the  jubilee  year,  1930-1931,  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  short,  the 
Boston  Orchestra  has  lost  a  dedication,  but  won  —  by  a  nose  —  a 
premiere!' 

The  Orchestra  has  made  two  recordings  of  the  Concerto  for  RCA;  one 
is  conducted  by  Charles  Munch  with  Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer  as 
soloist,  the  other  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  with  Lorin  Hollander  as  soloist. 


GUSTAV  MAHLER 
Symphony  no.  6  in  A  minor 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mahler  was  born  in  Kalist,  Bohemia,  on  July  7  1860;  he  died  in  Vienna  on 
May  18  1911.  He  composed  his  Sixth  symphony  in  the  years  1904-1906  and 
himself  conducted  the  premiere,  at  Essen,  on  May  27  1906.  The  first  performance 
in  America  was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  more 
than  forty  years  later,  on  December  11  1947,  under  the  direction  of  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  the  Symphony  on 
November  13  1964;  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  this  and  seven  further  perform- 
ances in  Boston  during  the  1964-1965  season.  The  performances  this  weekend 
are  the  first  since  that  time. 

The  instrumentation:  4  flutes,  3  piccolos,  4  oboes,  2  english  horns,  3  clarinets, 
E  flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  8  horns,  6  trumpets, 
4  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  (2  players),  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cowbells,  deep 
bells,  Rute  (a  brush  of  twigs  struck  on  a  hard  surface),  wooden  hammer,  tri- 
angle, cymbals,  tarn  tarn,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  celesta,  2  harps  and  strings. 

The  'hammer-strokes'  are  directed  to  be  'short,  powerful,  but  dully  echoing'. 
They  occur  at  three  climactic  points  in  the  finale.  The  third  occurrence,  just 
before  the  close,  was  subsequently  omitted  by  Mahler,  and  is  consequently 
omitted  in  this  performance. 

The  cowbells  (Heerdeglocken)  are  called  for  in  three  movements  and  are  sup- 
posed at  times  to  sound  as  from  a  distance.  Mahler  had  a  set  of  bells  specially 
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constructed  to  realize  his  obvious  purpose  of  adding  a  nostalgic  pastoral  touch 
to  a  score  for  the  most  part  not  particularly  pastoral.  A  footnote  in  the  score 
warns  that  the  instructions  about  their  use  'have  no  programmatic  significance'. 

This  Symphony  as  here  performed  is  a  part  of  the  Collected  Works  as  pub- 
lished by  the  International  Gustav  Mahler  Society  of  Vienna  (1962).  The  revi- 
sions are  all  the  composer's. 

In  studying  the  score  William  Steinberg  has  been  faced  with  a  decision  on  the 
order  of  the  movements.  In  the  edition  of  1962,  the  editor,  C.  F.  Kahnt,  writes: 
'Mahler  was  persuaded  in  the  second  edition  to  change  the  order  of  the  move- 
ments because  of  the  thematic  similarity  of  the  first  movement  and  the  scherzo, 
and  it  was  accordingly  printed  with  the  Andante  in  the  second  place.  But 
Mahler  very  soon  realized  that  in  that  way  the  basic  plan  was  disturbed  and 
accordingly  restored  the  original  sequence:  First  Movement  —  Scherzo  — 
Andante  —  Finale.'  This  original  order  was  not  kept  by  Mitropoulos,  but  is 
restored  in  the  present  performances. 

When  Mahler's  Sixth  symphony  was  introduced  in  New  York  in  1947, 
Warren  Storey  Smith  wrote  in  the  Boston  Post  of  December  21 : 

'Back  in  1933  Dr  Koussevitzky  proudly  announced  his  intention  of  play- 
ing the  only  Mahler  symphony  still  unknown  in  this  country,  but  it 
remained  for  his  one-time  protege,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  as  acting  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony,  to  turn  the  trick.  Some 
difficulty  with  the  Symphony's  Leipzig  publisher  was  the  reason  given 
for  Koussevitzky's  failure  to  come  across  with  the  threatened  premiere. 
Mitropoulos  had  his  troubles,  too,  but  they  were  slightly  different. 
Mahler's  music  is  now  in  the  public  domain,  but  it  seems  that  the 
orchestra  parts  of  the  Sixth  went  up  in  smoke  when  Leipzig  was 
bombed.  Scores  of  the  work  are  scarce,  but  one  was  forwarded  from 
London  and  from  it  the  parts  were  copied.  And  so,  forty-one  years  and 
six  months  after  the  Sixth  was  first  heard,  at  Essen,  the  brilliant  and 
indefatigable  Greek  maestro  gave  it  to  the  United  States.' 

Thirteen  more  years  passed  before  audiences  in  Boston  heard  the 
symphony. 

Mr  Smith  continued  (in  1947):  'Even  in  Europe  performances  of  the 
Mahler  Sixth  have  been  few  and  far  between.  From  the  very  outset,  it 
was  destined  to  be  the  black  sheep  of  the  Mahler  flock.  Not  because  it 
was  weak  —  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  firmly-knit,  most  consistently 
powerful  of  his  creations  —  but  because,  unlike  its  fellows,  it  bids  us 
not  to  hope  but  to  despair.  There  are,  of  course,  relieving  episodes: 
the  slow  movement  is  an  idyll,  serenely  beautiful;  the  second  subject 
of  the  otherwise  somber  first  movement  has  sweep  and  passion;  the 
trio  of  what  may  be  termed  the  grimmest  of  symphonic  scherzos,  is 
pleasant,  if  not  exactly  gay.  But  whereas  the  other  eight  symphonies 
and  The  song  of  the  earth  have  their  bitter,  their  sorrowful  or  their 
ironic  pages,  they  nevertheless  all  end  in  major,  whether  the  mood  be 
one  of  triumph,  elation,  calm  resignation  or  blissful  contentment.  The 
Sixth  alone  withholds  this  ultimate  consolation.' 

The  character  of  Mahler's  symphonies  has  long  continued  to  provoke 
word  imagery,  interpretations  in  poetic  prose  which  have  been  any- 
thing but  helpful  to  the  listener.  The  following  excerpt  is  from  a  1500- 
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Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the   interest   and    time   to   consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 


A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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The 

musicians 

of 

tomorrow . . . 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 
For  information  write: 
120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 
(212)  749-2802 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  —  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 

A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


A  NEW  CONCEPT 

IN 
CAMBRIDGE 

Cave  Atlantique  is  a  newly  formed  wine  im- 
porting firm,  with  a  retail  store  at  1675  Mass. 
Ave.  in  Cambridge. 

The  firm  is  concerned  not  only  with  im- 
porting quality  wines,  but  also  in  providing 
clients  with  sufficient  information  so  that 
the  experience  of  buying  wine  is  one  of  plea- 
sure and  affirmation  of  one's  own  taste, 
rather  than  one  of  doubt  and  indecision. 
This  is  not  a  vision  easily  implemented.  Some 
encouraging  progress  has  been  made,  the 
results  of  which  are  outlined  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

WINES  IN  STOCK 

In  choosing  its  wines,  the  firm  attempts  to 
balance  a  comprehensive  offering  of  the 
world's  great  wines  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  wines  of  more  modest  reputation 
and  price. 

For  example,  Cave  Atlantique  has  a  three- 
fold philosophy  with  respect  to  Bordeaux 
wines:  first,  to  offer  a  selection  of  outstanding 
wines  from  great  vintages,  e.g. 


Vintage  Chateau 

1959     Lynch  Bages 
1959     Gruaud  Larose 
1961     Ducru  Beaucaillou 


Case         Bottle 

$89.00     $8.00 

$108.00  $10.00 

$83.70     $7.75 


1964     Domaine  de  Chevalier     $72.00     $6.75 

second,  to  offer  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
of  good,  yet  moderately  priced  wines,  e.g. 

1961  Citran  $45.75  $4.25 

1962  Lynch  Bages  $49.00  $4.55 
1962  Giscours  $50.00  $4.65 
1962  Croizet  Bages  $44.25  $4.10 

third,  to  find  a  number  of  sound  Bordeaux 
wines,  not  well-known  on  the  world  market, 
that  can  be  offered  very  inexpensively,  e.g. 
1966     Les  Ormes  de  Pez  $33.50     $3.10 

1966     Verdignan  $27.00     $2.50 

1966  Le  Bourdieu  $22.50     $2.00 

1967  Fayau  $19.50     $1.80 

Essentially  the  same  approach  is  taken  with 
other  fine  wines  which  the  firm  imports,  such 
as  those  from  Burgundy,  Germany,  Porto,  the 
Loire,  Jerez,  and  other  important  wine  pro- 
ducing areas. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  listing  cf  the  wines  in  stock  is 
available  without  charge,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  calling  491-2411. 


DELIVERY 

Delivery  within  the  greater  Boston  area  is 
without  charge  for  orders  of  $15.00  or  more. 
Outside  the  greater  Boston  area  but  within 
Massachusetts,  delivery  is  free  on  orders  of 
$150.00  or  more;  charges  for  delivery  of 
smaller  orders  will  be  at  the  prevailing  parcel 
delivery  rates. 

The  delivery  service  is  particularly  con- 
venient for  clients  who  prefer  to  conduct 
business  by  telephone. 

WINE  MONOGRAPHS 

To  enjoy  buying  wine  one  requires  a  basic 
knowledge  of  labeling  conventions,  methods 
of  vinification,  and  the  structure  of  the  world 
wine  market.  To  meet  these  needs,  Cave 
Atlantique  has  prepared  the  following  mono- 
graphs: 

$1.80 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


Bordeaux  Wines 

Burgundy  Wines 

German  Wines 

Sherry  Wines 

Madeira  Wines 

Port  Wines 

Tasting  &  Decanting  Wine 

which  can  be  purchased  either  at  the  store 
or  through  the  mail. 

WINE  COURSE 

The  firm  has  developed  a  basic  wine  tasting 
course  for  persons  who  are  not  connoisseurs. 
The  objective  of  the  course  is  to  provide  a 
background  of  knowledge  and  tasting  experi- 
ence that  will  permit  a  person  to  enjoy  wine 
more  and  to  feel  more  confident  about  try- 
ing new  kinds  of  wine. 

The  course  will  consist  of  five  meetings, 
one  per  week  beginning  October  19.  Each 
meeting  will  concentrate  on  a  particular  type 
of  wine.  The  cost  of  the  course  will  be 
$50.00  per  person.  Those  who  would  like 
further  information  should  contact  the  store 
immediately. 

CONSULTATION 

One  or  the  other  of  the  firm's  wine  buyers  is 
always  available  to  talk  with  customers. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 
1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411   or  491-7629 


FRIENDS  EVENTS 
FOR  THE  1971-1972 
WINTER  SEASON 

STAGE  DOOR  LECTURES* 

Symphony  Hall     Fridays  at  12  noon 

OCTOBER  22  1971 
DECEMBER  10  1971 
FEBRUARY  25  1972 
APRIL  14  1972 


LUNCHEONS 

Horticultural  Hall     Fridays  at  12  noon 

OCTOBER  1   1971 
DECEMBER  17  1971 
FEBRUARY  4  1972 
APRIL  21   1972 


PRE-SYMPHONY  SUPPERS 

Hotel  Sheraton-Boston     Saturday  evenings 

NOVEMBER  13  1971 
JANUARY  22  1972 
MARCH  25  1972 


PRE-SYMPHONY  SUPPERS 

Basement  of  Symphony  Hall 
TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

JANUARY  25  1972 
FEBRUARY  29  1972 
APRIL  11   1972 


THURSDAY  B  SERIES 

JANUARY  27  1972 
FEBRUARY  24  1972 
APRIL  13  1972 

*The  Stage  Door  Lectures  are  already  heavily  subscribed.  Friends  hold- 
ing tickets  which  they  are  unable  to  use  are  asked  to  contact  Mrs  Whitty 
at  the  Friends  Office  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 


Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


^A  legendary M Experience  in  Twining 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
Boston 's  newest  grand  hotel 


for  ^Reservations:  262-0600 
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T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 


MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 
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If  you  cant  clear  all 
the  investment  hurdles, 
take  a  look  at 
our  track 
record* 


\#r*R. 


When  today's  busy,  on-the-run  investor  gets 
tripped  up  by  the  demands  of  the  job,  he 
stands  to  lose  more  than  his  control.  He  can 
lose  quite  a  bit  of  money  as  well. 

An  Investment  Agency  Account  at 
State  Street  Bank  puts  one  of  our  Account 
Officers  in  direct  supervision  of  your 
securities.  You  can  retain  the  final  say-so— 
but  he  keeps  track  of  all  the  details, 
paperwork  and  safekeeping. 

Backing  him  up  is  an  experienced 
Account  Team.  And  in  support— with  data  on 
which  to  base  decisions— are  the  diverse 
talents  of  our  research  men,  securities 
analysts  and  tax  specialists.  To  the  facts  and 
figures  we  add  the  seasoned  judgment  of 
our  senior  investment  committee. 

It  may  surprise  you  how  little  it  costs  to 
put  this  personal  attention  and  superior 
investment  strength  to  work  for  you. 

Telephone  Pete  Buchanan  at  466-3721 
for  an  appointment.  He'll  be  glad  to  show 
proof  of  our  ability  to  remove  those  barriers 
to  effective  investment  performance. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


A 


Good  help  is 
so  hard  to 
find  these  days 


...  but  not  at  Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  The 
talented  trio  below  are  the  interior 
designers  you  will  meet  and  talk  with  at 
this  exciting  new  home  furnishings  and 
design  center  in  Newton. 

These  are  the  professionals  who  will 
be  happy  to  talk  over  your  decorating 
ideas  and  help  plan  rooms  that  are  truly 
a  reflection  of  your  own  good  taste. 

They  will  show  you  through  the  unique 
room  settings  where  fine  Wellington 
Hall  furniture  is  displayed  with 
innovative  style.  Everything  on  display 
is  available  for  purchase  —  including 
an  unusual  collection  of  wall  coverings, 
fabrics  and  accessories.  And,  be  sure 
to  ask  about  our  free  design  service. 

WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 

381  Elliot  St.  •  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Falls 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.*  969-2335 
(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9...near128) 

Laurence  Sisson  Exhibition 
Through  November  13 


9T{aflantia/(nc. 

y/ie  Jrwsseau  swi/se  ofjQos/on 


(15 lack     weiuet 


Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 
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word  description  of  the  Sixth  symphony  by  the  late  Gabriel  Engel. 
Mahler's  widow  claimed  to  have  heard  her  husband  refer  to  a  'hero'  in 
the  Finale,  and  he  elaborated  on  this,  calling  the  movement: 

'A  titanic  welding  of  forces,  the  heroic  ascent  of  the  mountain-climber 
(the  human  will)  only  to  awaken  at  the  summit  to  the  insuperable 
limitations  of  the  earth-bound  mortal;  the  idyllic  invocation  to  love  and 
peaceful  contentment,  a  fleeting,  yearning  dream;  the  diabolic  mockery 
of  malicious  demons;  and  over  all,  the  shadow  of  inevitable  Fate,  a 
warning  apparition,'  foretelling  'the  tragic  outcome.' 

Mr  Engel,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  music  of  Mahler  amounted  to  a 
faith,  may  have  in  sincerity  found  all  this  in  the  Finale.  One  may  suspect 
that  Mahler  himself  did  not.  Audiences,  quite  without  such  promptings, 
seem  always  to  have  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  long  and  magnificent 
movement,  and  to  have  sensed  spontaneously  what  the  composer  had 
on  his  heart. 

In  the  first  four  symphonies  Mahler  was  the  original  offender.  They  had 
every  aspect  of  program  music.  He  gave  out  verbal  descriptions  of  his 
First  (and  later  omitted  them),  identified  his  Second  with  the  Resur- 
rection (incorporating  appropriate  verses),  furnished  (and  subsequently 
disavowed)  descriptive  titles  for  his  Third.  With  his  penchant  for  vocal 
settings  he  used  folkish  texts  in  his  Third  and  Fourth.  This  literary 
accumulation  generated  no  end  of  fruitless  discussions  about  what  it 
was  all  supposed  to  mean. 

When  the  composer  realized  that  his  music,  in  any  case  disturbingly 
different  from  custom  and  difficult  to  grasp,  was  being  obfuscated  by 
a  flood  of  verbal  fantasies,  he  rebelled.  At  a  supper  party  in  Munich 
he  raised  his  glass  and  shouted:  'Down  with  program  books!  They 
propagate  false  ideas!'  So  Mahler  had  found  the  wisdom  of  saying 
nothing  and  leaving  the  music  to  speak  for  itself. 

After  the  Fourth,  he  tried  to  be  purely  symphonic.  The  Fifth,  Sixth  and 
Seventh  symphonies  are  without  vocal  texts,  without  titles,  except  that 
he  allowed  'Tragic'  to  be  applied  to  the  Sixth.  He  may  have  admitted 
'Tragic'  as  a  safe  generality  for  the  Finale,  forestalling  further  analysis. 
The  trouble  was  that  all  of  his  music  was  provocative  of  extra-musical 
concepts,  and  the  composer  himself  was  constitutionally  unable  to 
refrain  from  philosophical  speculations.  There  was  no  pause  to  what 
Bruno  Walter  has  called  'the  turbulent  inner  world'  of  his  imagination. 
That  inner  world  found  a  sure,  a  masterly  orientation  when  a  score  was 
in  hand.  When  he  tried  to  find  words  for  the  finished  score,  those 
words  emerged  as  lame  and  a  little  ridiculous  as  applied  to  the  truer 
elevation  of  the  musical  discourse. 

The  Sixth  has  been  referred  to  as  'autobiographical'.  In  a  sense  all 
the  symphonies  are  autobiographical,  but  in  musical  terms.  Arnold 
Schoenberg  once  wrote  of  Mahler:  'In  reality  there  is  only  a  single 
towering  goal  for  which  an  artist  strives:  to  express  himself  .  .  .  self- 
expression  embraces  all:  death,  resurrection,  fate,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
lesser,  though  not  unimportant,  human  problems'  (from  Rede  uber 
Mahler,  translated  by  Gabriel  Engel).  But  self-expression,  according  to 
Schoenberg,  excluded  self-analysis.  He  wrote  elsewhere  that  a  com- 
poser produces  music,  not  with  conscious  deliberation,  but  naturally, 
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'as  an  apple  tree  produces  apples'.  Mahler  was  obviously  at  a  loss  to 
give  any  plausible  account  of  his  inmost  motivations  in  his  act  of  crea- 
tion. His  promoters,  however  dedicated,  were  still  less  successful  as  he 
came  to  realize  to  his  own  dismay.  He  wrote  to  the  critic  Max  Kalbeck: 

'Beginning  with  Beethoven,  there  exists  no  modern  music  which  hasn't 
its  inner  program.  No  music  is  worth  anything  when  the  listener  has  to 
be  informed  as  to  what  is  experienced  in  it — in  other  words,  what  he 
is  expected  to  experience.  And  so  again,  Pereat  die  Programme!  One 
must  bring  along  one's  ears  and  heart,  and  not  least,  surrender  willingly 
to  the  rhapsodist.  A  bit  of  mystery  always  remains  —  even  for  the 
creator!' 

If  the  listener  had  been  more  ready  to  'surrender  willingly  to  the  rhap- 
sodist', the  controversial  atmosphere  would  have  been  a  good  deal  less 
murky.  The  rhapsodist  spoke  in  his  own  language,  his  own  terms,  direct 
and  eloquent.  Away  with  words!  One  had  only  to  submit  to  the  flood 
of  sound.  Those  sounds  somehow  convey  the  whole  Mahler.  His  tone 
language  is  the  stuff  of  music,  is  best  taken  as  music  and  so  understood. 

Mahler  was  always  tonally  geared,  tonally  sensitive.  Sounds  came  to  him 
from  his  earlier  years;  country  sounds  and  city  sounds  lingered  in  his 
memory,  developed  into  intricate  shapes  and  became  his  working  mate- 
rial. He  loved  folk  melody  as  melody,  march  rhythms  whether  slow  or 
fast  for  their  propulsive  or  dramatic  usefulness,  a  Landler  rhythm  for  its 
scherzo  uses.  He  sought  what  are  often  labeled  'macabre'  effects  to  give 
play  to  exotic  instrumental  combinations.  He  loved  to  match  the  voice, 
especially  the  alto  voice,  with  orchestral  texture.  As  a  master  of  orches- 
tral color,  of  intricate  polyphony,  of  dramatic  juxtaposition,  he  found 
these  elements  extremely  useful  as  material  for  his  symphonic  structures. 
The  musical  shapes  were  not  secondary,  they  were  fundamental,  the  true 
voice  of  the  composer  who  thought  always  in  tonal  possibilities. 
Through  them  he  found  his  moods  —  exultant  or  dark,  challenging  or 
quiescent.  Moods  had  always  been  the  special  wizardry  of  music.  Here 
they  recur,  reflecting  the  personal  character  of  the  artist,  and  not  by  his 
own  volition.  Mahler  realized  when  he  had  put  the  last  touches  on  the 
score  of  the  Sixth  symphony  that  he  had  also  put  himself  into  the  score, 
and  had  done  it  so  completely  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  said.  He 
wrote  to  Bruno  Walter  in  that  moment  of  elation: 

'If  a  man  wants  to  make  music,  he  may  not  want  to  paint,  write  poetry 
or  compose.  But  what  a  man  composes  is  surely  the  whole  man,  his 
feelings,  thoughts,  his  breathing,  his  suffering.  There  is  nothing  against 
a  program  (even  if  it  is  not  exactly  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder)  but  a 
musician  must  express  himself  and  not  an  author,  a  philosopher,  a 
painter,  all  of  whom  may  be  contained  in  a  musician.  In  a  word,  who 
has  no  genius  must  stay  away  from  it,  and  who  has  genius  doesn't  have 
to  be  scared  of  anything.  The  whole  stew  reminds  me  of  a  man  who 
has  begotten  a  child  but  who  breaks  his  head  afterwards  as  to  whether 
it  is  a  true  child,  or  as  to  whether  he  begot  it  with  good  intentions,  etc. 
He  loved  and  he  achieved.  Period.  If  a  man  does  not  love  and  does  not 
achieve,  there  is  no  child.  Again  period.  And  as  one  is  and  achieves,  so 
is  the  child.  Still  once  more  period. 

'My  sixth  is  finished.  I  believe  I  achieved.  A  thousand  periods.' 
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When  he  called  the  last  page  of  the  finale  a  'period',  he  must  have 
known  only  too  well  that  the  matter  would  not  be  closed.  There  were 
too  many  question  marks  implicit  in  the  last  movement.  There  were 
the  'strokes  of  fate'  when  blows  of  a  hammer  were  indicated  at  three 
climactic  points.  The  'finale'  was  bound  to  be  called  the  music  of 
'despair',  and  Mahler  a  'pessimist'  obsessed  with  thoughts  of  death. 
As  it  happens,  Mahler  was  anything  but  gloomy  just  then.  His  widow 
tells  us  in  her  memoirs  that  she  was  puzzled  when  he  went  to  the  piano 
and  played  for  her  the  Sixth  symphonv  from  sketches  and  his  Kinder- 
totenlieder,  a  simultaneous  work.  He  had  every  reason  to  enjoy  life  at 
the  time  and  no  reason  except  that  of  the  questing  artist  to  throw  him- 
self into  a  state  of  despondency  over  death  in  general  and  the  death  of 
children  in  particular.  His  own  two  were  healthy  and  happy.  As  is 
the  way  with  introspective  composers,  his  tragic  mood  would  have  been 
induced  by  his  music  rather  than  caused  by  any  present  circumstance. 
One  can  imagine  him  smiling  indulgentlv  at  the  reproaches  of  his  wife 
when  she  said:  'For  heaven's  sake  don't  tempt  Providence!'  She  and 
others  have  said  that  Mahler  was  often  obsessed  bv  forebodings  of 
death.  He  was  continually  occupied  by  thoughts  of  desolation,  death, 
eternity,  and  they  became  increasingly  the  subjects  of  his  symphonies. 
That  very  fact  may  indicate  that  these  concepts  were  congenial  to  him 
for  the  creation  of  symphonies,  and  so  entertained  with  a  purpose.  If 
Mahler  was  reduced  in  1904  to  an  utter  rejection  of  life,  he  would  pre- 
sumably have  turned  away  from  the  making  of  music,  which  to  him 
was  the  sap  of  life.  The  Romantics,  Wagner  or  Tchaikovsky  or  Richard 
Strauss,  or  the  early  Schoenberg,  revelled  in  the  subject  of  death  with 
all  the  strength  of  their  powers,  only  to  revel  still  more  in  the  act  of 
transfiguring  it  with  tones  of  luxuriant  woe. 

Who,  even  his  closest  associates,  could  fathom  the  complex  of  feelings, 
thoughts,  acts  which  were  the  man  Mahler?  Everyone,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  is  at  all  responsive  to  music  and  unconcerned  with  extra- 
neous whys  and  wherefores,  may  perceive  the  artist  Mahler  and  look  no 
further.  Mahler's  art  had  no  need  to  bespeak  immediate  experience. 
If  the  close  of  the  Finale  of  the  Sixth,  which  has  gathered  what  has 
gone  before  and  brought  the  whole  to  a  culmination,  becomes  at  last 
solemnly  tragic,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  tragedy  as  a  subject  provides 
any  artist  with  his  strongest  and  most  effective  material  —  the  musical 
artist  not  least. 

So  too  with  the  earlier  movements  of  the  Sixth.  There  is  nothing  funereal 
about  the  vitalizing  march  rhythm  of  the  first  movement,  nothing  more 
ominous  in  the  Scherzo  than  a  play  of  grotesquerie,  nothing  more  pro- 
found in  the  Andante  than  an  extensive  Lied  in  Mahler's  best  cantabile 
manner.  The  Finale,  where  the  composer  attains  his  fullest  expression, 
seems  a  sort  of  summation,  containing  many  elements,  lasting  almost  as 
long  as  the  first  three  movements  together. 

The  first  movement  is  based  throughout  on  a  march-like  4/4  rhythm 
at  first  and  last,  dominating  with  a  swinging  stride.  The  principal  sub- 
ject, introduced  at  the  sixth  bar  by  the  violins,  has  a  characteristic  octave 
drop.  Just  before  the  entrance  of  the  second  important  subject  there  is 
a  diminishing  roll  of  the  snare  drum,  and  over  it  with  taps  of  the  tim- 
pani, a  motto  of  an  A  major  to  A  minor  chord  by  the  trumpets  and 
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oboes,  a  modal  characteristic  which  is  to  recur.  A  chorale-like  succes- 
sion of  chords  in  the  high  winds  brings  in  the  second  theme  fortis- 
simo for  the  violins.  It  is  marked  'schwungvoll'  ('ardent').  According  to 
Mahler's  widow,  it  was  composed  with  her  in  mind.  At  this  point  the 
rhythm  has  become  less  pronounced.  The  march  is  resumed,  but  in  a 
crisp  staccato.  A  still  quieter  section  brings  in  the  cowbells  and  celesta. 
Through  this  development  and  after  the  return  of  the  initial  tempo,  the 
themes  are  transformed  or  combined. 

The  scherzo  {'wuchtig',  'heavy')  maintains  a  3/8  rhythm  like  a  Landler, 
but  with  a  deliberate  unaccented  beat.  Within  this  rhythmic  ostinato 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  stress  and  color.  There  follows  in  the  nature 
of  a  trio  a  slower  section  marked  'altvaterisch',  usually  translated  by 
commentators  'in  an  old-fashioned  manner',  but  more  likely  meaning 
'in  the  manner  of  an  old  patriarch'  i.e.  'a  doddery  old  man'.  Rhythmic 
alternation  here  relieves  the  sense  of  a  persistent  beat.  The  first  tempo 
returns,  is  treated  with  greater  variety  and  is  interrupted  by  the  lighter 
'altvaterisch'  tempo  before  the  end. 

The  andante  is  song-like  throughout.  It  opens  with  a  seven-measure 
phrase  by  the  first  violins  over  a  muted  string  accompaniment.  The 
melody  is  repeated  by  the  english  horn  and  the  french  horn  and  the 
flutes  in  turn.  The  movement  is  at  first  peaceful,  with  a  constant  undu- 
lating, rocking  accompaniment  given  special  color  and  charm  by  the 
harps,  celesta  and  high  string  harmonics.  The  cowbells  are  heard  twice, 
but  briefly.  At  last  the  orchestra  gathers  full  strength  and  the  melody 
becomes  impassioned. 

The  finale  (in  4/4)  is  disclosed  at  once  as  solemn,  broad  and  serious, 
far  more  so  than  anything  that  has  preceded.  The  first  violins  fortissimo 
give  out  a  stressful  proclamation  suggesting  a  recitative.  Soon  the  tempo 
slackens  and  the  bass  tuba  introduces  a  motto,  accenting  the  beat  which 
is  presently  to  return  to  the  marching  stride  of  the  first  movement. 
There  is  an  accompaniment  of  bells  and  persisting  string  tremolo.  The 
chorale  and  main  theme  of  the  first  movement  are  heard.  A  series  of 
hammer  strokes  is  introduced  at  climactic  points  before  and  after  the 
long  development.  The  development  makes  use  of  themes  from  the 
earlier  movements  and  brings  in  new  ones  in  a  discourse  of  high  dra- 
matic tension,  aspiring  grandeur  which  eludes  verbal  particularization. 
The  prevailing  great  sonority  is  given  pause  by  mysterious  hushed  pas- 
sages where  cowbells  are  heard  with  deep  bells,  harp,  celesta  and  muted 
horns.  The  close  is  quiet,  with  a  solemn  trombone  quartet  and  a  final 
fortissimo  chord. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for  the  Friday-Saturday  series 
are  available  by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  subscription.  The  pro- 
grams are  mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  concerts.  Subscription 
prices  for  the  1971-1972  season  are  $12.50  (first  class  mail)  and  $10 
(third  class  mail).  Subscription  requests  should  be  addressed  to 
PROGRAM  OFFICE,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SYMPHONY 
HALL,   BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115. 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  was  born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the  Con- 
servatory of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he  became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemp- 
erer  at  the  Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  company's  principal  conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two 
years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the 
Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum-concerts.  There  he  conducted  many 
contemporary  operas  for  the  first  time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck;  he  also  directed  the  world  premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny, 
Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic. 
During  this  period  he  was  a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast  both 
with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and 
seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 

Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between 
Pittsburgh  and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
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country.  In  1964  he  and  the  orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 

Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during  its 
tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra  with 
which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier.  Last  spring 
he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's  tour  to  Europe,  conducting  concerts  in 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain  and  France.  He  has  directed  many 
recordings  for  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Command  and  RCA  labels. 
Mr  Steinberg  is  the  only  conductor  who  holds  the  post  of  music  director 
of  two  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


THE  SOLOIST 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG,  who  appeared  most 
recently  with  the  Orchestra  at  the  1971 
Berkshire  Festival  at  Tanglewood,  was  born 
in  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  He  studied  in  his  native 
country,  and  in  Israel,  where  he  made  his 
professional  debut  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
After  a  tour  to  South  Africa  he  came  to  the 
United  States  to  attend  the  Juilliard  School. 
He  toured  to  Israel,  Egypt,  Turkey  and 
South  America,  then  returned  to  win  the 
Leventritt  Competition.  He  then  made  his 
debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  began  the  first  of  his  con- 
cert tours  throughout  the  country.  He  was  also  invited  to  appear  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  During  the  following  years  he  made  annual 
tours  of  North  and  South  America,  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 

Alexis  Weissenberg  has  appeared  since  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing tours  to  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Among  the  major  orchestras 
with  which  he  has  performed  are  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Cleveland,  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic, the  Royal  Danish,  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Czech  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Japan  Philharmonic,  the  Minnesota,  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  the  French  National.  His  recordings 
are  on  the  Angel  and  RCA  labels. 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     conductor 

1971-1972  Season 


TWO  SERIES  OF  THREE  CONCERTS 


Series  price  (three  tickets) :  $6 


SERIES  A 

November  6 

January  22 

March  4 


SERIES  B 

November  13 

January  29 

March  25 


Saturday  mornings  at  11  o'clock 


These  concerts  are  planned  for  young  people  in  grades  5-12.  Pre- 
school children  will  not  be  admitted.  The  programs  this  season 
are  entitled:  'The  Organ,  the  Orchestra  and  a  Day  in  Music', 
'Music  and  the  Dance',  and  Offenbach's  La  Perichole. 


Information  is  available  by  calling: 

Mrs  Manuel  P.  Kurland 

YOUTH  CONCERTS 

469-0656 


RECENT  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
HOLST  The  Planets 


DG/2530  102 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

DVORAK  Symphony  no.  9  'From  the  New  World'  RCA/LSC  3134 


conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 
ORFF 


Carmina  Burana  RCA/LSC  3161 

(with  EVELYN  MANDAC,  SHERRILL  MILNES, 
STANLEY  KOLKandtheNEW  ENGLAND  CON- 
SERVATORY CHORUS) 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 
BEETHOVEN 


The  five  piano  concertos 
(with  ARTUR   RUBINSTEIN) 


RCA/VCS  6417 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England 
Sun-treader 


DG/2530  048 


TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  1   'Winter  dreams'  DG/2530  078 


PISTON 
SCHUMAN 


Symphony  no.  2 

Violin  concerto 

(with  PAUL  ZUKOFSKY) 


DG/2530  103 


conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 


DEBUSSY 
RAVEL 


Nocturnes 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  -  suite  no.  2 

Pavane  for  a  dead  Infanta 


DG/2530  038 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ON 


AN 


°  MB/M 
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A  NEW  SERIES 
SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

FRIDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS  AT  8.30  pm 


2A     January  7  (Friday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Introitus 

Requiem  canticles 
Le  sacre  du  printemps 


part  1 


2B     January  8  (Saturday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Scenes  de  ballet 
Violin  concerto  in  D 
Symphony  of  psalms 


part  2 


3     March  31  &  April  1 

FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 

BACH  Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

DEL  TREDICI  Pop-Pourri 


DES  PREZ 
MESSIAEN 


Deploration  de  Jehan  Okeghem 

Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


programs  subject  to  change 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SCRIABIN 

Le  poeme  de  I'extase 


DG/2530  137 


SMETANA 

Ma  vlast  (Kubelik) 


DG/2707  054 


STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Steinberg 

Ein  Heldenleben  (Leinsdorf) 


DG/2530  160 
RCA/LSC  2641 


STRAVINSKY 
Petrushka  (Ozawa) 
Firebird  suite 


RCA/LSC  3167 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  1     'Winter  dreams'     (Thomas) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman/Leinsdorf) 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (Abbado) 


DG/2530  078 
RCA/LSC  2681 
RCA/LSC  3014 
DG/2530  137 


VERDI 

Requiem  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  7040 


WAGNER 
Lohengrin  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  6710 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


AN 


6  DUCBZ7D 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2643 


BEETHOVEN 

The  nine  symphonies  (Leinsdorf) 

The  five  piano  concertos  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Violin  concerto  (Heifetz/Munch) 


RCA/VCS  6903 
RCA/VCS  6417 
RCA/LSC  1992 


BERLIOZ 

Romeo  et  Juliette  (Munch) 

Symphonie  fantastique  (Munch) 

Requiem  (Grande  messe  des  morts)  (Munch) 


RCA/LDS  6098 
RCA/LSC  2608 
RCA/LDS  6077 


BRAHMS 

The  four  symphonies  (Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  6186 

A  German  requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes,  NEC  Chorus,  Leinsdorf) 

RCA/LSC  7054 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  2917 


DEBUSSY 
Nocturnes  (Abbado) 

Images  (Thomas) 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 


DG/2530  038 
DG/2530  145 


HOLST 

The  Planets  (Steinberg) 

IVES     Three  places  in  New  England  (Thomas) 
RUGGLES     Sun-treader 


DG/2530  102 
DG/2530  048 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 
ON 


and  DUCBZ/D 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite  (Leinsdorf) 

Peacock  variations 


RCA/LSC  2859 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2642 
RCA/LSC  7031 


MOZART 

Symphonies  36  and  39  (Leinsdorf) 

'Jupiter'  Symphony  (Leinsdorf)/ 

Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  ) 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  J.  F.  Kennedy)  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  3097 
RCA/LSC  2694 

RCA/LSC  7030 


ORFF 

Carmina  Burana  (Ozawa) 


RCA/LSC  3161 


PROKOFIEV 

'Romeo  and  Juliet'  music  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 

Piano  concertos  3  and  4  (Browning/Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2994 
RCA/LSC  2707 
RCA/LSC  3019 


SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9     'The  Great'     (Steinberg) 


RCA/LSC  3115 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 
ON 


»»  MB/M 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


HOLST 


The  Planets  DG/2530  102 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

'A  great,  virtuoso  orchestra  revelling  in  a  virtuoso 
score  generates  excitement  which  is  exhilarating  in 
itself  and  almost  irresistible  ...  .It  would  be  a  privi- 
lege to  hear  such  superb  playing  in  the  concert  hall.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 

The  Boston  Symphony  has  never  sounded  better, 
and  no  American  company,  alas,  ever  served  an 
American  orchestra  better  than  the  DGG  engineers 
did  Boston  on  this  fine  album.  Once  again  a  new 
recording  of  The  Planets  seems  to  herald  a  new  era 
in  recorded  sound/ 

Stereo  Review 

' .  .  .  The  most  glowingly  extrovert  performance  of 
Hoist's  suite  The  Planets'  I  have  ever  heard  ....  A 
glorious,  uninhibited  performance  helped  by  an 
opulent  recording/ 

The  Guardian,  London 


DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor 
'From  the  New  World' 
conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


RCA/LSC  3134 


'Frequently  Fiedler's  interpretation  brings  to  mind 
Toscanini's  wonderful  conception  of  the  music, 
particularly  in  its  faithful  adherence  to  the  score.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England         DG/2530  048 

Sun-treader 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

The  orchestra  plays  admirably  in  both  these  diffi- 
cult works,  while  the  recording,  as  one  would 
expect  from  DGG,  is  beautifully  balanced,  with  an 
acoustic  that  is  clear  and  warm.  This  is  certainly  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  recorded  discog- 
raphy  of  American  music,  and  a  fine  conducting 
debut  on  record  for  Thomas.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 
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cheeeese! 


Alpenjoy,  Anfrom,  Appenzell,  Asiago, 
Banon,  Bauvalron,  Beaumont,  Beau- 
vaisis,  Beau  Pasteur,  Beerkaese, 
Belletoille,  Bel  Paese,  Bertolli,  Belsano, 
Bianco,  Blarney,  Blue,  Bonbel,  Bond'Ost, 
Boursault,  Boursin,  Bresse  Bleu,  Brie, 
Brillat  Savarin,  Brindza,  Buche  Lor- 
raine, Caciocavallo,  Caerphilly,  Caith- 
ness, Camembert,  Cantal,  Caprice  des 
Dieux,  Capricette,  Casteloes,  Cayenna, 
Chabichou,  Cheddar,  Cheshire,  Chevre, 
Chevrotin,  Chiberta,  Christian  IX, 
Coulommiers,  Crema  Dania,  Creme  Nor- 
mandie,  Danbo,  Delice  de  Vittel,  Demi 
Carre,  Derby,  Double  Gloucester,  Dun- 
lop,  Edam,  Ekte  Gjetost,  Emmenthal, 
Esrom,  Etoilede  France,  Excelsior, 
Farmer's  Cheese,  Feta,  Fol  Amour, 
Fontina,  Fontinella,  Fumagou,  Gamme- 
lost,  Gervais,  Gjetost,  Gorgonzola, 
Gouda,  Gourmandise,  Graddost,  Grappe, 
Gruyere,  Handkaese,  Havarti,  Hickory 
Smoked,  Highland,  Jackie,  Jarlsberg, 
Kashkaval,  Kasseri,  Kimmelkaese,  Lan- 
cashire, Lappi,  La  Vache  Qui  Rit, 
Leicester,  Lemorinet,  Leyden,  Lieder- 
kranz,  Limburger,  Mimolette,  Mon  Bou- 
quet, Monsieur  Fromage,  Montasio, 
Monterey  Jack,  Montrachet,  Mozzarella, 
Munster,  Musedam,  Nee  Plus  Ultra, 
Noekkelost,  Oka,  Orkney,  Parmesan, 
Parte,  Pepato,  Petit  Suisse,  Pipocreme, 
Pont  I'  Eveque,  Port  Fleurie,  Port  Salut, 
Port  Wine,  Primula,  Provolone,  Quatre 
Saisons,  Raclette,  Reblochon,  Reg- 
gianito,  Ricotta,  Riks  'Ost,  Robiola, 
Rollet,  Romano,  Rondins,  Roquefort, 
Sap  Sago,  Sardo,  Savoie  Delice,  Samsoe, 
Six  de  Savoie,  Skandia,  Skimmy,  Spalen, 
St.  Benoit,  St.  Marcel  I  in,  St.  Maure, 
St.  Nectaire,  St.  Paul  in,  Stilton,  Svecia, 
Table  Cheese,  Taffel,  Taleggio,  Tartare, 
Tete  de  Moine,  Tilsit,  Tomme  de  Savoie, 
Tybo,  Valencay,  Valdieue,  Wensleydale. 

Cheeze!  Come  in,  browse  and  sample. 
You'll  find  a  slice  of  the  good  life,  when 
you  say  cheese. 


THE  ADVERTISERS 


IN  THE 


PROGRAM  BOOK 


ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 


THE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


BY  MAKING  THE 


CONTENTS  OF  THE 


PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 


PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 


YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


Boston,  Concord,  Hyannis,  Wellesley,  Worcester 
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RECORDINGS  FOR  FALL  1971   BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
STRAUSS  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 


DG/2530  160 


conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 
SMETANA  Ma  vlast  (2  records) 


DG/2707  054 


conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Romeo  and  Juliet 

SCRIABIN  Le  poeme  de  I'extase 


DG/2530  137 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
DEBUSSY 


Images  DG/2530  145 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


PISTON 
SCHUMAN 


Symphony  no.  2  DG/2530  103 

Violin  concerto  (with  PAUL  ZUKOFSKY) 
conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


'Thomas  conducts  both  of  these  impressive  works 
with  utter  ease  and  conviction.  Judging  by  these 
and  other  performances  I've  heard,  his  aim  is  to 
reveal  the  composer's  ideas  -  not  his  own  person- 
ality or  eccentricities  (if  he  has  any).  The  result  is  a 
beautifully  non-slick  kind  of  music-making  and  a 
refined,  sentient  command  of  the  orchestra.  Young 
Paul  Zukofsky's  performance  of  the  Schuman  solo- 
violin  part  is  first-rate  too.' 

Stereo  Review 

'The  young  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conjures  playing 
of  brilliance  and  precision  from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and,  following  his  splendid  advo- 
cacy of  Ives  and  Ruggles  on  another  recent  DGG 
recording,  makes  one  realise  what  a  splendid  inter- 
preter of  American  music  he  is.  Paul  Zukofsky  plays 
with  immaculate  virtuosity  and  devastating  control 
in  the  Schuman  ....  The  recording  is  incisively 
dynamic,  with  an  excellent  balance  in  the  concerto 
and  real  perspective  throughout.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England         DG/2530  048 

Sun-treader 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

'The  performance  [of  the  Ives]  as  a  whole  is  superb, 
as  indeed  is  the  recording,  and  both  together  are  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  accuracy  of  Ives's 
uncanny  ear ...  .  Performance  and  recording  [of 
Sun-treader]  are  again  excellent.  The  record  as  a 
whole  cannot  be  recommended  too  highly/ 

Musical  Times,  London 
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VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 


The  following  orchestras  will  give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  during 
the  1971-1972  season: 


New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  London 
Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Friday  November  5  at  8.30  pm 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 
Andre  Previn     conductor 
Sunday  January  30  at  3  pm 

Vienna  Symphony  Orchestra 
Josef  Krips  conductor 
Friday  February  25  at  8.30  pm 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Pierre  Boulez     conductor 
Friday  March  24  at  8.30  pm 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Georg  Solti     conductor 
Friday  April  21  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES,  420   Boylston   Street   (536-6037). 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  —  THURSDAYS  at  7.30  pm 

This  season  the  Orchestra  again  presents  a  series  of  six  open  rehearsals. 
The  dates  are  October  21,  November  11,  December  9,  January  20,  March 
2  and  April  20.  The  conductors  will  be  William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  Seiji  Ozawa. 

Open  rehearsals  are  informal,  and  offer  the  opportunity  to  watch  con- 
ductors, soloists  and  orchestra  at  their  rehearsal  before  the  regular 
Friday  afternoon  concert. 

Seats  are  unreserved,  and  the  price  for  the  complete  series  is  only  $15. 
The  income  from  sales  benefits  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

Tickets  are  available  from  the  Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02115. 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


SCHUBERT 

MILHAUD 
HINDEMITH 


Piano  trio  in  B  flat     op.  99  RCA/LSC  3166 

with  CLAUDE  FRANK     piano 
Pastorale  for  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon 
Kleine  Kammermusik     op.  24     no.  2 

'I  have  rarely  if  ever  heard  so  satisfying  a  perform- 
ance of  the  much-recorded  B  flat  Trio  of  Schubert. 
.  .  .  You  have  to  go  back  to  1927  and  the  perform- 
ance of  Cortot,  Thibaud  and  Casals  to  find  an  open- 
ing cello  solo  in  the  slow  movement  to  match  the 
hushed  beauty  of  Eskin's,  and  in  the  finale  the  Bos- 
tonians  with  superb  point  actually  outshine  those 
old  masters/ 

The  Guardian,  London 


DEBUSSY 


'  .  .  .  [The  Bostonians']  performance  of  the  Schubert 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  and  enjoyable  in  my 
experience.  Silverstein  and  Eskin  here  show  superb 
instrumental  command  allied  to  strong  musical 
impulse  and  phrasing  of  no  little  sensitivity.  .  .  . 
The  opening  two  movements  -  which,  in  any  case, 
contain  the  greatest  music -are  particularly  fine; 
ideally,  the  gay  chatter  of  the  scherzo  could  have 
sounded  a  shade  more  relaxed,  but  the  convivial 
finale  is  delightfully  done.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 


Violin  sonata;  Cello  sonata; 
Sonata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp; 
'Syrinx'  for  flute  solo 


DG/2530  049 


'These  performances  are  extraordinarily  good 
throughout- creamy  in  tone  and  exquisitely  bal- 
anced. I  do  not  ever  remember  having  been  as 
impressed  with  any  performance  of  the  Violin  sonata 
the  way  I  was  with  this  interpretation,  in  which 
color,  texture,  and  phrasing  and  dynamic  details 
are  stunningly  projected.' 

Stereo  Review 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

urn 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


Friday  afternoon  October  22  1971  at  2  o'clock 
NINETIETH  BIRTHDAY  CONCERT 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor  and  pianist 
LILI  CHOOKASIAN      contralto 
BURTON   FINE     viola 


WEBER 
BRUCH 
GLUCK 
BRAHMS 

*PROKOFIEV 


'Jubel  -  Ouverture'  in  E     op.  59 

Penelope's  Trauer  from  'Odysseus'      op.  41 

Che  faro  from  'Orfeo' 

Two  songs  for  contralto,  with  viola  and 
piano      op.  91 

Music  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


Saturday  evening  October  23  1971  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


SCHUMANN 
*PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  no.  2  in  C      op.  61 
Music  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


Next  Friday  is  the  ninetieth  anniversary,  to  the  day,  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  first  official  concert  in  1881.  To  mark  the  occasion 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  former  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra,  has  chosen 
three  of  the  pieces  which  his  predecessor  Georg  Henschel  conducted 
that  October  22,  the  'Jubel-Ouverture'  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  'Che 
faro'  from  Gluck's  opera  Orfeo,  and  'Penelope's  sorrow'  from  Max 
Bruch's  Odysseus.  Lili  Chookasian,  the  distinguished  contralto,  will  be 
soloist.  She  will  also  join  Mr  Leinsdorf,  who  will  forsake  the  podium  for 
the  piano,  and  Burton  Fine,  principal  viola  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  in 
a  performance  of  Brahms's  very  lovely  Two  songs  op.  91.  There  were  sev- 
eral concerts  during  the  Orchestra's  first  season  at  which  solo  artists  sang 
to  piano  accompaniment,  so  the  flavor  of  the  period  will  be  complete. 

This  program  will  be  given  on  Friday  only.  Saturday  subscribers  will  hear 
instead  the  Second  symphony  of  Robert  Schumann  in  the  first  half  of 
the  concert.  After  intermission  on  both  days  Mr  Leinsdorf  will  conduct 
his  own  arrangement  of  scenes  from  Prokofiev's  dramatic  music  to  the 
ballet  'Romeo  and  Juliet'. 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

Friday  afternoon  November  5  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  6  1971  at  8.30 

MAX  RUDOLF     conductor 

HORACIO  GUTIERREZ     piano 

WEBERN  Passacaglia     op.  1 

*RACHMANINOV       Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 
*SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944     'The  Great' 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 


TRANSPORTATION  TO  SYMPHONY  HALL 


Since  parking  in  the  neighborhood  of  Symphony  Hall  has  become 
increasingly  difficult,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Gray  Line  Inc.  of  Boston  are  collaborating  on  a  new  scheme  whereby 
subscribers  may  come  to  Symphony  Hall  by  'Mercedes-Benz  Parlor 
Coach  Service'.  Luxury  buses  will  pick  up  passengers  at  points  in  Arling- 
ton, Arlington  Heights,  Belmont,  Beverly,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Concord,  Framingham,  Lexington,  Lincoln,  Manchester,  Newton, 
Waltham,  Wayland,  Wellesley,  Weston  and  Winchester  approximately 
45  minutes  before  the  start  of  each  concert,  and  will  leave  again  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  concert  is  over.  The  round-trip  price  is 
$2.50  for  subscribers  who  sign  up  for  their  entire  series,  $3.50  for  those 
wishing  to  buy  individual  round-trip  tickets.  Tickets  are  transferable. 

Full  details  are  printed  in  a  booklet  available  from  the  Subscription 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall. 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS   INC 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

Voice  Studios 


OS 

MARGOT 

WARNER, 

Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617)  768-6853 

—  REPERTOIRE 

Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800  offset  lithography    •    binding 
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1971-72  bo/ton  university 
\         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director     Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


NEXT  SAT.  EVE.  OCT.  16,  8:30  • 

JULIAN  BREAM 


JORDAN  HALL 


Superb  British  Guitarist-Lutenist 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


SUN.  OCT.  17  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

DROLC  STRING  QUARTET 

Honegger,  Quartet  in  C  minor  [1917];  Ligeti,  Quartet  No.  1;  Hindemith, 
Quartet  No.  2  in  C  major,  Op.  16. 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-office 


SUN.  OCT.  24  at  3  • 

GERARD  SOUZAY 


JORDAN  HALL 


Distinguished  French  Baritone  in  Recital 

Works  by  Lully,  Schubert,  Poulenc  and  Strauss 
Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-office 


SUN.  EVE.  OCT.  24  at  8  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

SIERRA  LEONE  DANCE  COMPANY  OF  AFRICA 

Exciting  Folk  Dance  Troupe 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-office 


SAT.  EVE.  OCT.  30,  8:30  • 

RAVI  SHANKAR 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


India's  Master  of  the  Sitar 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


SUN.  DEC.  5  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

RAYMOND  LEWENTHAL 

Eminent  Pianist  in  Recital 

Program  of  works  by  Field,  Hummel,  Dussek,  Donizetti,  Liszt, 
Chopin,  Alkan,  Thalberg. 

Tickets  on  sale  beginning  Nov.  15 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 


/^TD  /^T-JrE  C  TD  A 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


NINETIETH  BIRTHDAY  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  B  1 
SATURDAY  4 
TUESDAY  A  2 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG    Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY.  ORCHESTRA  INC 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 

JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
SIDNEY  STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1971  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Accompanist  to: 
The  Boston  Symphony 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •   ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chair  man 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN   H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN   H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS   III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 


DAVID  O.   IVES 

MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 

HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 

W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 

MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 

GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 

LEON   KIRCHNER 

MAURICE  LAZARUS 

LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 

FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 

JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

LOUVILLE  NILES 

DAVID  R.  POKROSS 

MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 

HERBERT  W.  PRATT 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  R.   ROWLAND 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

MRS  L.  LEE  STANTON 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 

VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 
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BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA  •  BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


WHY  CAVE  ATLANT1QUE  GIVES  YOU 
BETTER  WINE  FOR  LESS  COST 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  newly  formed  wine  im- 
porting firm,  with  a  retail  store  at  1675  Mass. 
Ave.,  in  Cambridge. 

There  are  six  reasons  why  Cave  Atlantique 
is  able  to  provide  better  wine  at  a  lower  price. 

■  DIRECT  IMPORTING 

Unlike  most  retail  stores,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
also  a  wine  importer  and  wholesaler.  This 
means  that,  in  most  cases,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
the  only  intermediary  between  the  vineyard 
owner  or  European  shipper  and  the  retail 
client.  By  way  of  comparison,  there  are  many 
wines  sold  at  retail  in  Massachusetts  which 
are  controlled  by  New  York  importers,  who 
sell  to  Massachusetts  wholesalers,  who  in 
turn  sell  to  the  retailer.  The  fewer  companies 
involved  in  the  importation,  the  lower  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

■  CONTINUAL  TASTING  OF  THE 

INVENTORY 

A  wine  is  very  expensive  (perhaps  even 
wasted)  if  it  does  not  match  the  customer's 
requirements.  Cave  Atlantique's  wine  buyers 
continually  taste  and  evaluate  the  wines  that 
have  been  imported.  Thus,  the  firm  is  able 
to  provide  customers  with  meaningful  assist- 
ance in  selecting  wine. 

■  10%  DISCOUNT 

For  any  single  purchase  of  12  bottles,  whether 
of  the  same  or  different  wines,  Cave  Atlan- 
tique will  give  a  10%  discount  off  the  price 
for  single  bottles.  Mixing  a  case  of  12  different 
wines  thus  provides  a  very  economical  way 
for  a  customer  to  determine  which  wines  he 
or  she  likes  best. 

■  FORWARD  BUYING 

For  certain  types  of  wines  (particularly  Bor- 
deaux wines  of  the  better  vintages)  the  prices 
are  rising  rapidly  in  response  to  the  demand 
conditions  of  the  market.  The  most  important 
determinant  of  the  retail  price  of  these  wines 
is  how  early  the  store  was  able  to  purchase 
them.  Cave  Atlantique  has  made  a  practice 
of  buying  certain  critical  wines  as  much  as 
six  months  or  a  year  in  advance  of  the  time 
it  plans  to  sell  them. 

■  SPECIALIZATION  IN  WINE 

By  specializing  only  in  wine,  the  firm  is  able 
to  eliminate  very  substantial  overhead  costs 
that  are  presently  incurred  by  most  other 
Massachusetts  firms. 


■  RANGE  OF  INVENTORY 

In  choosing  its  wines,  the  firm  attempts  to 
balance  a  comprehensive  offering  of  the 
world's  great  wines  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  wines  of  more  modest  reputa- 
tion and  price. 

For  example,  Cave  Atlantique  has  a  three- 
fold philosophy  with  respect  to  wines  from 
the  Burgundy/Beaujolais  region:  first,  to 
offer  a  selection  of  outstanding  wines  from 
great  vintages,  e.g. 

Vintage        Commune  /Vineyard  Case  Bottle 

1962     Chambertin  Clos 

de  Beze  $102.60      $9.50 

1964     Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00        6.75 

1964     Hospices  de  Beaune 

Corton  "Cuvee 

Docteur  Peste"  129.00      12.00 

1969     Le  Montrachet  172.25       15.95 

1969     Meursault  "Charmes"    59.50         5.50 

second,  to  offer  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
of  good,  yet  moderately  priced  wines,  e.g. 

1966     Beaune  "Clos  du  Roi"     60.50 
Morey  St.  Denis 
"Clos  des  Ormes" 
Savigny  Premier  Cru 
Chablis  Premier  Cru 
"Montee  de  Tonnerre"  41 .50 


1967 

1969 
1969 


53.40 
39.25 


5.60 

4.95 
3.60 


3.85 


third,  to  find  a  number  of  sound  wines  that 
can  be  offered  at  inexpensive  prices: 


1966 

Bourgogne  Rouge 

32.50 

3.00 

1969 

Bourgogne  Blanc 

27.00 

2.50 

1969 

Fleurie 

36.00 

3.35 

1969 

Brouilly 

30.00 

2.85 

1969 

Beaujolais 

24.00 

2.25 

Essentially  the  same  approach  is  taken  with 
wines  from  other  areas  such  as  Bordeaux,  the 
Loire,  Germany,  Porto,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  list  of  the  wines  in  stock  is  avail- 
able without  charge,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  491-2411  or  491-7629. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 
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Boston  Music  Sail. 


SEASOIT    1881-82. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 


MR.   GEORG   HENSCHEL,   Conductor. 


I.  C8]TOEIflF. 

Saturday,  October  22d,  at  8,  P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE,  Op.  124,  "Dedication  of  the  House."         BEETHOVEN. 


AIR.     (Orpheus.) 


CLUCK. 


SYMPHONY  in  B  flat. 


(No.  12  of  Breitkopf's  edition.) 


HAYDN. 


BALLET  MUSIC.  (Rosamunde.) 


SCHUBERT. 


SCENA.     (Odysseus.) MAX  BRUCH. 

FESTIVAL  OVERTURE WEBER. 

SOLOIST: 

MISS  ANNIE   LOUISE   CARY. 
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Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

SE^-SOIT     1971  -  IS'T'S. 

BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA, 

MR.    ERICH    LEINSDORP,    Conductor. 

NINETIETH  BI^TP^Y  C0NCE^. 

FRIDAY,    OCTOBER  22D,    AT   2,  P.  M. 

PROGRAMME. 

FESTIVAL  OVERTURE WEBER. 

SCENA.  (Odysseus) MAX  BRUCH. 

AIR.    (Orpheus.) GLUCK. 

Mme.  Chookasian. 

TWO  SONGS  WITH  VIOLA  AND  PIANOFORTE       .     BRAHMS. 
Mme,  Chookasian,  Mr.  Fine,  Mr.  Leinsdorf. 


BALLET  MUSIC.    (Romeo  and  Juliet.)    . 


PROKOFIEV. 


soloists: 

MME.  LILI  CHOOKASIAN,  Contralto. 
MR.  BURTON  PINE,  Viola. 

MR.  ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Pianoforte. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  recorded  the  Ballet  Music  for  RCA. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 

Patrons  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  Concert  will  conclude  at  4,  P.  M.,  approximately. 
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The  next  best  thing 
is  being  there. 


SMETANA 


Ma  V  last 

My  Fatherland 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

RAFAEL  KUBEUK 


2530  160 


2530  145 


2707  054  (2  LP's) 


2530  048 


2530  102 


2530  078 


2530  038 


2530  103 


Deutsche  Grammophon  Records,  MusiCassettes  and  8-Track  Stereo  Cartridges 

are  distributed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated;  in  Canada  by  Polydor  Records  Canada  Ltd 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Tuesday  evening  October  19  1971  at  7.30 
Saturday  evening  October  23  1971  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  November  2  1971  at  8.30 


ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


SCHUMANN 


Symphony  no.  2  in  C     op.  61 

Sostenuto  assai  -  allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Scherzo:  allegro  vivace 
Adagio  espressivo 
Allegro  molto  vivace 


intermission 


*PROKOFIEV 


Scenes  from 'Romeo  and  Juliet'     op.  64 


PART  ONE 

Introduction 

Juliet,  the  young  girl 

Romeo,  Mercutio  and  Benvolio, 

masked 
Dance  of  the  knights 
Gavotte  of  the  departing 

guests 


PART  TWO 

Romeo  resolves  to  avenge 

the  death  of  Mercutio 
Interlude 
Juliet  at  home 
Morning  serenade 
Dance  of  the  young  girls 

with  the  lilies 
Funeral  for  Juliet 
Death  of  Juliet 


The  concert  on  Tuesday  October  19  will  end  about  9.20;  the  other  con- 
certs will  end  about  10.20 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


a-a-o-iE** 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Polcari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 

Provident  Institution 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

for  Savings 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allesro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


a  Converse 

All  Star 

for  tennis 


Now,  what  Converse  has  been  doing  for  basketball 
for  50  years,  Converse  is  doing  for  tennis.  This  is 
the  ultimate  shoe  for  grass,  clay  or  hard. 

Soft  suede  glove  leather  uppers.  Silk-smooth 
interior  and  full  heel  and  arch  cushion.  Padded 
tongue  and  ankle  collar.  New  look  U-Throat  Upper 
design.  Experience  total  new  comfort  with  the 
Converse  All  Star  for  tennis. 


•converse 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When... 


A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

Parents  need  a  vacation 

Handicapped  people  need  help 

Chronic  illness  strikes 

A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call ... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FR  AM  INGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 

3     0L    12  yaari 
y    '0   $1,000  mil 


0/n  2-10  years 
,u  51,000  minimum 


1       °/o  Regular 

^J        Savings 


"^ 


nimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  ynrt 


\ 


% 


90  Day  Notice 
Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  20630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


The  gentle  sun, 
the  chalky  soil  of 
France's  Qte  des  Blancs. 
The  delicate  first  pressing 
of  only  the  most  perfect 
white  Chardonnay  grapes. 

This  is 

Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs 

Champagne. 


Epluchage,  the  old  xvorld  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  perfection 
of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  New  York. 
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Some  Bostonians  prefer  to  devote 

their  time  and  energy  to  things  like 

the  Audubon  Society,  MGH,  the 

Museum,  and  the  Symphony. 

So  they  leave  their  investment 

management  to  us  and  the 

thoroughly  experienced  staff  in  our 

Trust  Department 

If  you  re  one  of  those  Bostonians, 

perhaps  you  should  talk  to  Ralph 

Marks,  one  of  our  men  in  portfolio 

management.  You  can  call  him 

at  742-4000. 

And  leave  the  marketing  to  us. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  F.D.I.C. 


971  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

IUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP.; 

iFFIUATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


/^  S^ 


"My  insurance  company  ?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?" 


U 


M 


,       ••,!»»-•  til,  •       '"I         ,,«*■'  J 

#•  •  • ;,  *«i 


•  v    V  #.' 


Plush 

D  ■      ® 

Borgazia 
. . .  hooded 
and  be-furred 

winter's  most  tangible  luxury 
.  .  .  the  magnificent  Midi  coat, 
glisteny  and   regal  in   Borgazia® 
acrylic  pile  and  natural  raccoon 
framing  the  hood,  circling  the 
cuffs.    Black.    6-16,  215.00 
Better  Coat  Salon,  second  floor, 
store  for  fashion. 


* 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


furs  labeled  to  show  country 
of  origin  of  imported  furs 

*Borgazia  by  Borg™ 
Div.  of  Bunker  Ramo 


Boston,  Framingham,  Peabody,  Braintree,  Burlington 
Worcester,  Bedford,  N.  H.,  So.  Portland,  Me.,  Warwick,  R.  I. 


THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
INAUGURAL  CONCERT  —  OCTOBER  22  1881 

by  Andrew  Raeburn 

'The  first  of  the  series  of  concerts  by  Mr  Georg  Henschel's  newly  organ- 
ized orchestra,  was  given  in  Music  Hall,  on  Saturday  evening,  and  the 
result,  in  a  musical  way,  must  give  great  satisfaction,  not  only  to  Mr 
Henschel,  to  whose  skill  and  energy  the  perfect  discipline  of  the  body 
of  sixty-seven  musicians  is  due,  but  also  to  Mr  Higginson,  whose  liber- 
ality made  the  venture  a  possibility  .  .  .  The  programme  was  most 
excellently  interpreted.  The  instrumental  numbers  were  presented  in  a 
way  that  showed  the  most  thorough  comprehension  of  the  score,  as 
well  as  the  most  thorough  training  .  .  .  The  audience,  which  was  quite 
large,  was  not  slow  in  manifesting  its  approval/  So  wrote  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Boston  Post.  His  colleague  of  the  Da/7y  Evening  Traveller 
contributed  a  more  detailed  report:  'Music  Hall  was  the  scene  of  a  large 
and  brilliant  gathering  on  Saturday  evening  at  the  opening  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Georg 
Henschel.  We  find  it  necessary  only  to  refer  to  the  princely  munificence 
of  Mr  Higginson,  who  instituted  the  course,  and  to  whose  efforts  alone 
more  credit  is  due  for  the  best  interests  of  music  than  all  the  "close 
corporation  societies"  ever  organized  in  this  city.  The  selection  of  Mr 
Georg  Henschel  as  director  of  the  orchestra  is  an  evidence  of  the  found- 
er's astuteness  and  sound  common  sense,  for  although  the  announce- 
ment raised  some  criticisms  which  are  far  from  complimentary,  the 
results  attained  [Saturday]  evening  under  that  gentleman's  baton  amply 
and  doubly  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  choice,  for  there  has  not  been 
a  leader  in  our  musical  circles  during  recent  years  who  has  succeeded 
in  imparting  so  much  of  his  own  musicianly  qualities  and  magnetism 
as  did  Mr  Henschel  on  Saturday  evening  .  .  .' 

The  reporters  of  the  Sunday  Herald  and  of  the  Evening  Transcript  wrote 
with  similar  enthusiasm.  The  latter,  commenting  on  the  audience,  wrote: 
'  .  .  .  one  found  that  almost  everybody  whom  the  earnest  music-lover 
could  wish  to  be  there  was  actually  there.  It  was  an  "oratorio"  audi- 
ence; any  one  familiar  with  the  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  knows  how  much  that  means  .  .  .' 

Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale  about  six  weeks  earlier,  and 
by  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  booking,  there  was  a  line  of 
seventy-five  people  outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of  whom  had  waited 
all  night.  'Where  have  all  these  symphony-concert  goers  been  during 
the  last  ten  years,  that  they  have  hidden  themselves  so  completely  from 
public  view?'  asked  the  Boston  Transcript.  '  "Fashion"  is  an  ugly  word 
to  use  in  connection  with  art  matters,  but  all  matters  have  their  nether 
side.'  The  Transcript  seems  to  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  for  although 
Henry  Higginson  had  insisted  on  moderate  ticket  prices,  a  letter  appeared 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  the  following  year,  written  by  a  man  who 
signed  himself  'Book  Keeper':  'I  saw  but  few,'  he  complained,  'whom 
I  should  believe  to  be  poor  or  even  of  moderate  means.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  audiences  were  as  "swell"  as  those  seen  at  the  Italian 
Grand  Opera.  "Full  dress"  was  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  take  my  family  to  hear  these  educating  and  refining  con- 
certs, but  I  have  not  the  means  to  go  in  full  dress;  neither  can  I  afford 
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to  pay  a  speculator  double  the  price  for  tickets  that  is  asked  by  the 
manager.  Is  not  Mr  Higginson's  scheme  a  failure,  practically?' 

'Book  Keeper'  had  a  point.  But  the  fact  that  concerts  by  the  end  of  the 
1881-1882  season  must  have  been  sold  out,  if,  as  the  letter  suggests, 
ticket  scalpers  had  started  operations,  apparently  contented  Mr  Higgin- 
son,  for  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Da/7y  Advertiser,  published  on  March 
21  1882:  'When  last  spring  the  general  scheme  for  the  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  put  forth,  the  grave  doubt  in  my  mind 
was  whether  they  were  wanted.  This  doubt  has  been  dispelled  by  a 
most  kindly  and  courteous  public,  and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand.' 

The  concert  manners  of  the  'kindly  and  courteous  public'  evidently  left 
something  to  be  desired,  at  the  inaugural  concert  at  least.  'Mr  Henschel,' 
wrote  the  reporter  of  the  Sunday  Herald,  'very  properly  showed  annoy- 
ance at  the  lack  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  audience,  in 
neglecting  to  give  their  individual  attention  to  the  musical  numbers, 
and  the  cause  of  his  annoyance  was  given  about  equally  by  those  whose 
lack  of  interest  led  them  to  continue  their  conversation  after  the  tap  of 
the  conductor's  baton,  and  those  whose  excessive  interest  led  them  to 
annoy  all  about  them  by  their  over-energetic  following  of  the  scores  of 
the  several  numbers,  with  the  incessant  turning  of  leaves  incidental  to 
such  action.' 

Such  minor  carping  aside,  the  Boston  Symphony  was  launched  auspi- 
ciously that  fall  day  ninety  years  ago.  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  plans  for 
'concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music'  in  the  summer,  and  for  'a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians'  came  later  to  fruition,  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Promenade  concerts  —  later  to  be  renamed  the  'Pops'  —  in  1885, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
in  1940. 

For  the  ninetieth  birthday  program  Erich  Leinsdorf  has  chosen  three  of 
the  pieces  which  Georg  Henschel  conducted  at  the  inaugural  concert 
ninety  years  ago.  To  complete  the  flavor  of  the  1881-1882  season,  Mr 
Leinsdorf  will  forsake  the  podium  for  the  piano  to  accompany,  with 
Burton  Fine,  Lili  Chookasian's  performance  of  the  very  lovely  Two  songs 
op.  91  of  Johannes  Brahms.  There  were  several  concerts  during  that  first 
season  at  which  solo  artists  sangs  to  piano  accompaniment.  The  concert 
is  an  appropriate  reminder  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  rich 
contribution  to  the  whole  musical  world. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAM 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for  the  Friday-Saturday  series 
are  available  by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  subscription.  The  pro- 
grams are  mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  concerts.  Subscription 
prices  for  the  1971-1972  season  are  $12.50  (first  class  mail)  and  $10 
(third  class  mail).  Subscription  requests  should  be  addressed  to 
PROGRAM  OFFICE,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SYMPHONY 
HALL,  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115. 
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CARL  MARIA  VON  WEBER 
Jubel-Ouverture  in  E  op.  59 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Weber  was  born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  on  November  18  1786;  he  died  in  Lon- 
don on  June  5  1826.  He  composed  the  Jubel-Ouverture  in  September  1818, 
and  it  was  first  performed  at  the  Dresden  Opera  House  on  the  20th  of  that 
month.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  Overture  as  the  final 
piece  at  the  inaugural  rehearsal  and  concert  on  October  21  and  22  1881; 
Georg  Henschel  conducted.  The  Orchestra's  most  recent  performances  were 
directed  by  Karl  Muck  in  the  fall  of  1913. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

On  September  20  1818  Friedrich  August  III  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  accession  to  the  Electorate  of  Saxony.  (Since  1806,  thanks 
to  a  decree  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  had  held  the  title  of  'King', 
and  had  become,  confusingly,  Friedrich  August  I.)  Weber,  at  that  time 
Koniglich  Kapellmeister  to  the  Dresden  court,  spent  the  month  of  August 
at  his  summer  home  at  Klein-Hosterwitz,  near  the  royal  castle  of  Pillnitz, 
composing  a  Jubel-Cantate  for  the  occasion.  He  returned  to  Dresden  at 
the  end  of  August  to  discover  that  the  jubilee  concert  program  had 
been  arranged  in  his  absence,  and  that  the  Cantata  had  been  omitted. 
Angrily  he  decided  to  withdraw  totally  from  the  celebrations,  but  a 
tactful  compromise  was  worked  out  by  Count  Heinrich  Vitzhum,  one 
of  the  king's  equerries  and  Intendant  of  the  Royal  Theatre,  whereby 
Weber  would  compose  a  Jubel-Ouverture,  included  in  the  program,  and 
a  performance  of  the  Cantata  would  be  arranged  for  the  23rd  at  the 
church  in  Neustadt-Dresden  at  a  benefit  concert  for  the  peasants  of  the 
Harz  mountains.  Weber  set  to  work  at  once  and  wrote  the  Overture 
between  September  2  and  11.  On  the  20th  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  'Jubilee 
day.  In  the  evening  a  grand  court  concert  in  the  Opera  House.  My  Jubel- 
Ouverture  went  splendidly.'  And  three  days  later:  'Grand  church  con- 
cert in  Neustadt.  All  went  well;  best  of  all  my  overture  and  cantata, 
which  made  a  great  effect.  God  be  thanked  for  it.' 

The  Overture  is  grandiose,  jubilant,  an  ideal  'occasional'  piece.  A  noble 
and  dignified  introduction  leads  into  a  presto  section,  typical  of  the 
composer  of  Oberon  and  Der  Freischutz.  Finally  there  is  a  sumptuous 
orchestral  version  of  the  national  anthem  'Hell  dir  im  Siegerkranz'.  This 
tune,  which  has  been  in  its  time  the  national  anthem  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Imperial  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Liechtenstein,  is  best  known  in  this  country  as  'America',  with  the  words, 
'My  country,  'tis  of  thee',  by  the  Reverend  Samuel  Francis  Smith,  a 
Baptist  minister  born  in  Boston  in  1808. 

After  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  the 
reporter  of  the  Sunday  Herald  wrote:  'A  considerable  bit  of  patriotism 
was  shown  in  the  general  response  to  the  national  air  which  concludes 
the  'Festival'  overture,  the  audience  rising  to  its  feet  as  the  first  measures 
were  sounded.'  The  reporter  of  the  Da/7y  Evening  Traveller  took  a 
somewhat  different  view:  '  ...  as  the  great  audience  recognized  the 
melody  of  "God  save  the  Queen",  the  people  arose  en  masse  and 
remained  standing  until  the  close.  This  delicate  and  appropriate  com- 
pliment was  a  feature  not  down  on  the  programme,  and  was  all  the 
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more  worthy  of  praise,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  universal  sentiment  of 
respect  to  Her  Majesty  [Queen  Victoria]  and  the  mother  country/  This 
reporter's  Anglomania  was  no  doubt  shared  by  many  Bostonians,  who 
were  traditionally  fervent  admirers  of  Britain  and  British  ways,  but  the 
gesture  surely  must  also  have  reflected  a  simple  patriotism  on  the  part 
of  many  members  of  the  audience.  At  all  events,  the  performance 
ninety  years  ago  was  a  tremendous  success. 


MAX   BRUCH 

Penelope's  mourning  (Recitative  and  prayer)  from  'Odysseus  — 
scenes  from  the  Odyssey' 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Bruch  was  born  in  Cologne  on  January  6  1838;  he  died  at  Friedenau,  near 
Berlin,  on  October  2  1920.  He  composed  Odysseus  during  1871  and  1872,  and 
himself  conducted  the  first  complete  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Konzert- 
gesellschaft,  Barmen,  on  February  8  1873.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Georg  Henschel,  first  performed  'Penelope's  mourning'  on 
October  22  1881;  Annie  Louise  Cary  was  the  soloist.  The  most  recent  perform- 
ances by  the  Orchestra,  on  October  10  and  11  1930,  were  also  conducted  by 
Henschel  (by  that  time  Sir  George),  with  Margaret  Matzenauer  the  soloist. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  timpani 
and  strings. 

The  Boston  Sunday  Herald  of  October  16  1881  carried  the  following 
notice:  'Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary  writes  that  an  attack  of  bronchitis 
caused  her  indisposition,  and  that  her  physician  assures  her  that  she 
will  be  able  to  resume  her  professional  engagements  as  early  as  next 
Wednesday.'  This  no  doubt  explains  the  comment  of  the  reporter  of 
the  Evening  Transcript,  who  wrote  in  the  edition  of  October  24:  'Miss 
Cary  .  .  .  was  not  in  good  condition.'  But  her  singing  obviously  pleased 
this  gentleman,  for  he  continued:  'Her  rendering  of  Penelope's  great 
scene  from  the  "Odysseus"  was  at  every  point  superb;  the  finest  piece 
of  singing  we  have  ever  heard  from  her.'  The  Da/7y  Evening  Traveller's 
correspondent  was  equally  fulsome:  'Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary  sang  her 
two  selections  with  the  grace,  fluency  and  richness  which  have  been 
the  notable  characteristics  of  the  greatest  living  contralto.'  So  too  the 
reporter  of  the  Boston  Post:  'Miss  Cary  was  accorded  an  ovation,  and 
she  interpreted  her  two  numbers  in  glorious  style.'  (It  is  worth  adding 
that  Miss  Cary  seems  to  have  had  an  odd  theory  of  voice  production. 
In  the  column  headed  'Jottings'  of  the  Evening  Transcript  of  October  24 
the  following  sentence  appears:  'Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary  is  said  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that  her  voice  comes  from  her  shoulders.') 

Little  of  Bruch's  music  is  known  today,  except  for  his  G  minor  Violin 
concerto,  the  Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra,  and  the  Kol 
nidrei  for  cello  and  orchestra.  In  his  own  time,  however,  he  was  as 
well  known  for  his  choral  pieces,  of  which  he  wrote  some  forty-five. 
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The  plan  and  text  of  the  secular  cantata  Odysseus  were  made  by  Wil- 
helm  Paul  Graff.  The  piece  is  in  ten  scenes,  with  music  for  several 
vocal  soloists,  who  take  the  roles  of  Penelope,  Odysseus,  Pallas  Athene, 
Hermes,  Leukothea,  Nausicaa,  Anticlea,  Arete,  Tiresias,  Akinas  and  a 
helmsman.  Liszt  mentions  hearing  a  performance  in  May  1875,  and 
in  a  letter  to  Adelheid  von  Schorn  he  wrote,  without  commenting  on 
the  quality  of  the  music,  that  Odysseus  is  'a  musical  illustration  of 
Preller's  admirable  pictures  in  the  Weimar  museum.' 

The  first  part  of  the  Cantata  is  devoted  to  Odysseus's  adventures  on 
Calypso's  island  and  in  Hades,  his  encounter  with  the  Sirens,  and  the 
storm  at  sea.  The  second  part  begins  with  the  prayer  of  Penelope  for 
the  return  of  her  long-absent  husband. 


Hellstrahlender  Tag,  o  warum  erweckt 
mich  dein  heiliges  Licht  aus  sanft 
betaubendem  Schlummer?  Ach,  wie 
bescheiden  die  Gotter  doch  mir  vor 
alien  Weibern  unsagliche  Noth  und 
stets  sich  haufende  Trubsal!  Zuerst 
verlor  ich  den  herrlichen  Gatten, 
ruhmlos,  den  tapferen,  lowenbehertzten, 
der  hochaufragte  vor  alien  Achaern! 
Und  jetzt  auch  rafften  den  Sohn,  den 
geliebten,  die  Sturme  dahin  und  nichts 
erfuhr  ich,  da  er  mich  verliess,  den 
Vater  zu  suchen!  Um  ihn  erzitterte  das 
Herz  mir,  ich  bange,  dass  ihm  ein 
Unfall  irgend  begegne!  Du  Hort  meines 
Lebens,  mein  Augenlicht!  Du  einzig  im 
Leid  mir  gebliebener  Trost! 

O  Atrytone!  Tochter  des  Allbeherrschers 
Kronion!  Hat  Odysseus  dir  je  reichliche 
Opfer  verbrannt  im  Palast.  O,  so 
gedenke  nun  dess!  Rette  mir  den 
trautesten  Sohn  Vor  den  trotzigen 
Freiern  daheim  Vor  den  drauenden 
Sturmen  draussen!  Und  du  Helios, 
Bringer  des  Lichts,  Sieht  dein  allerer- 
schauendes  Auge  Noch  lebend  Odys- 
seus, den  duldenden  Helden:  O,  so 
beschirm  ihn  mit  gnadiger  Hand! 
Gieb  ihn  der  trauernden  Gattin  wieder, 
Gieb  ihn  zuruck  dem  trauernden  Land. 


O  bright-beaming  sun,  wherefore  must 
thy  blessed  light  awaken  me  from  the 
slumber  that  numbs  my  grief?  Why  have 
the  gods  cursed  me,  of  all  womankind, 
with  unbearable  sorrow  and  ever 
harsher  misery?  First,  unhappy  that  I 
am,  I  lost  my  noble,  brave,  lion-hearted 
lord,  the  finest  of  all  the  Achaeans.  And 
now  the  tempest  has  snatched  my 
beloved  son  from  me,  and  I  cannot 
learn  at  what  hour  he  left  me  to  seek 
his  father.  My  heart  fears  for  him,  that 
perchance  he  has  met  with  misfortune. 
Let  my  voice  reach  thee,  my  life,  the 
light  of  my  eyes.  Thou  art  the  only 
solace  of  my  grievous  woe. 

O  Atrytone,  daughter  of  almighty 
Cronos,  if  Odysseus  ever  made  sacrifice 
to  thee  of  a  rich  burnt  offering,  now 
be  mindful  of  his  gift.  Save  my  beloved 
son  from  my  insolent  suitors  here  in  the 
palace,  save  him  from  the  threatening 
tempests  outside.  O  Helios,  bringer  of 
light,  do  thy  allseeing  eyes  behold  my 
Odysseus,  my  suffering  hero,  still  living? 
Protect  him,  I  pray  thee,  with  thy 
powerful  hand,  give  him  again  to  his 
weeping  consort,  give  him  again  to 
his  mourning  land. 

translation  by  Andrew  Raeburn 


The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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CHRISTOPH  WILUBALD  GLUCK 

Che  faro  senza  Euridice  from  'Orfeo  ed  Euridice' 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Gluck  was  born  at  Erasbach,  near  Weidenwang  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  on 
July  2  1714;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  November  15  1787.  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  was 
first  produced  at  the  Hofburg  Theater  in  Vienna  on  October  5  1762,  the  name- 
day  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  A  second  version,  with  a  French  libretto  (Orphee 
et  Euridice),  was  produced  in  Paris  on  August  2  1774.  The  aria  Che  fard  senza 
Euridice  was  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  22 
1881  at  the  inaugural  concert.  Annie  Louise  Cary  was  soloist  and  Georg  Henschel 
conducted.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  Orchestra's  most  recent  performances 
in  Boston  in  November  1952;  Elena  Nikolaidi  was  soloist. 

The  accompaniment  is  for  strings. 

The  two  pieces  which  Annie  Louise  Cary  sang  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1881  were  gloomy  in  mood,  plaints  both  of  lovers 
bereft  of  their  love.  It  seems  strange  that  they  were  selected  for  an 
occasion  of  celebration,  and  one  surmises  that  she  made  the  choice 
herself.  A  year  or  two  earlier  she  had  begun  to  have  trouble  with  her 
throat,  and  was  forced  to  abandon  a  career  which  had  been  as  starry 
as  that  of  any  of  her  contemporaries.  Her  official  retirement  took  place 
in  May  1881,  but  Mr  Higginson  was  no  doubt  able  to  prevail  upon  her 
to  appear  at  the  inauguration  of  his  new  Orchestra.  Although  she  had  at 
the  height  of  her  career  had  no  problems  with  the  taxing  role  of 
Ortrud,  she  was  by  now  perhaps  nervous  of  singing  music  that  was 
so  demanding. 

The  plot  of  Orfeo  is  simple  enough.  Orpheus's  wife  Eurydice  is  dead. 
Amor,  God  of  love,  comes  down  from  Olympus  to  tell  him  that  he  may 
descend  to  Hades,  and  try  to  beguile  the  guardians  of  the  dead  with  his 
music.  If  he  succeeds  and  they  release  Eurydice,  he  must  on  no  account 
look  on  her  face  as  he  returns  to  the  world  of  the  living.  Should  he  do 
so,  she  will  be  lost  again.  Eurydice  is  released,  but  distraught  that  her 
husband  will  not  look  at  her,  she  laments  that  he  no  longer  loves  her. 
Finally,  unable  to  bear  her  sadness,  Orpheus  turns  and  regards  her  face. 
She  expires  once  more.  In  Gluck's  opera,  contrary  to  Greek  mythology, 
Amor  returns,  and  restores  Eurydice  to  life.  Husband  and  wife  are 
joyously  reunited. 

Orfeo  sings  the  aria  Che  fard  immediately  following  the  dramatic  recita- 
tive during  which  he  finally  turns  to  look  at  Eurydice  and  she  dies. 

In  an  earlier  note  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  John  N.  Burk 
wrote: 

'When  the  subject  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  became  a  favorite  one  for 
early  operas,  the  lovers  were  usually  saved  at  the  end  by  divine  inter- 
vention, the  deus  ex  machina.  So,  audiences  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  kept  in  a  cheerful  mood  by  the  impulse  for 
the  happy  ending  which  still  survives  in  the  art  of  Hollywood.  In  the 
libretto  of  Rinuccini,  set  in  1600  by  Caccini  and  Peri,  and  in  the  Orfeo 
of  Monteverdi  (1607)  to  the  book  of  Alessandro  Striggio,  Orpheus  is 
immortalized  by  Apollo  amid  general  rejoicing  at  the  conclusions.  But 

continued  on  page  295 
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more  in  my 
own  cycle  shop  than 

some  colleger 


Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the   interest   and   time   to   consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D  I  C 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


The 
musicians 
of 
tomorrow  . 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 
For  information  write: 
Ifc         120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 
(212)  749-2802 


n 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cambridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but . . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  also  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


•  Records 

•  Art  Prints 

•  Men's  Clothing 

•  Men's  Furnishings 

•  Men's  Shoes 

•  Men's  Boutique 

•  Cameras,  Film 


•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Stationery 

•  Luggage 

•  Creative  Toys 


•  TV's,  Radios 

•  Mattresses 

•  Housewares 

•  Domestics 

•  Typewriters 

•  Office  Supplies 


You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 


tte 
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HARVARD  SQUARE  •  M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER  •   CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


It'c 

1 1 0  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMB4NY  one  boston  place,  boston  Massachusetts  o21oe 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG,  Music  Director 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY,  Jr.,  Manager 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 

Telephone:    (617)    Commonwealth  6-1492 

Cable:  BOSYM 


Dear  Subscribers 

Many  of  you  are  not  aware  that  ticket  receipts 
pay  for  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  concerts. 
Last  season,  despite  Friends  giving  more  than  ever 
before,  despite  increased  investment  income,  despite 
generous  legacies  and  grants,  despite  the  Orchestra1 s 
successful  European  Tour,  despite  the  best  of  record- 
ing, television  and  radio  contracts...  despite  all 
this ,  again  as  in  too  many  recent  years ,  a  dwindling 
principal  was  further  depleted  to  make  up  the  deficit . 
Accordingly,  the  Trustees,  Overseers  and  I  invite  you 
to  become  a  Friend  this  season. 

Can  you  imagine  Boston  without  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra?  No?  Nor  can  I.   For  ninety  years,  this 
great  force  for  music  has  been  our  heritage  -  and  the 
world's.   For  briefer  spans  of  time,  its  offspring  - 
the  Boston  Pops,  the  Esplanade  Concerts,  the  Berkshire 
Festival  at  Tanglewood,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  -  have  taught  and 
entertained  and  nourished  all  of  us .   Great  maestros 
and  musicians  through  the  years  have  spoken  in  the 
Orchestra's  universal  language  to  mankind. 

In  1970,  Leonard  Bernstein,  speaking  of  Koussevitzky 
at -the  Opening  Exercises  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
said  he  was  'a  man  possessed  by  music,  by  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  music'.   This  season,  we  ask  that  you  be 
as  'possessed'...  to  ensure  that  the  music,  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  continue 
in  their  long  tradition  of  excellence. 

Sincerely  yours 


President 


KEnmore  6-1952 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 


Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


<lA  cPege?tdaryW Experience  in  TDining 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
^Boston 's  newest  grand  hotel 


for  Reservations:  262-0600 
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T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 
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BEETHOVEN   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


Symphony  no 
Symphony  no 


:l) 


Symphony  no.  2  \ 

Music  from  The  creature  of  Prometheus'  f 

Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 


LSC 

3098 


3032 


2644 


Symphony  no.  4 
Leonore  Overture  no.  2 


3006 


Symphony  no.  6 


Symphony  no.  7 


3074 
2969 


Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  9  (Marsh,  Veasey,  Domingo, 

Milnes,  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  New  England 

Conservatory  Chorus) 

with  SCHOENBERG'S  A  survivor  from  Warsaw 


>2  records 


7055 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 


Piano  concerto  no.  3  (Rubinstein) 


Piano  concerto  no.  4  (Rubinstein) 


Piano  concerto  no.  5  'Emperor'  (Rubinstein) 


3013 
2947 
2848 
2733 


THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  AND 
ERICH   LEINSDORF  ON 


\MBfl\ 
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Good  help  is 
so  hard  to 
find  these  days 

...  but  not  at  Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  The 
talented  trio  below  are  the  interior 
designers  you  will  meet  and  talk  with  at 
this  exciting  new  home  furnishings  and 
design  center  in  Newton. 

These  are  the  professionals  who  will 
be  happy  to  talk  over  your  decorating 
ideas  and  help  plan  rooms  that  are  truly 
a  reflection  of  your  own  good  taste. 

They  will  show  you  through  the  unique 
room  settings  where  fine  Wellington 
Hall  furniture  is  displayed  with 
innovative  style.  Everything  on  display 
is  available  for  purchase  —  including 
an  unusual  collection  of  wall  coverings, 
fabrics  and  accessories.  And,  be  sure 
to  ask  about  our  free  design  service. 

WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 

381  Elliot  St.  •  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Falls 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.*  969-2335 
(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9...near128) 

Laurence  Sisson  Exhibition 
Through  November  13 


y/ie  Jrwsseau  swi/sr  o/'Ajos/o/i 


(73iacR     Velvet 


Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 13  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET7  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


ten  miles  an  hour 


f&Jkal 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •      Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


in  Haydn's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice,  Eurydice  is  killed  by  a  snake  bite  and 
Orpheus  is  at  last  torn  to  pieces  by  furies,  a  fate  which  Stravinsky  did 
not  hesitate  to  inflict  upon  the  hero  in  his  ballet  on  the  subject/ 


Che  faro  senza  Euridice, 

Dove  andro  senza  il  mio  ben? 

Che  faro,  dove  andro,  che  faro  senza 

il  mio  ben? 

Euridice,  Euridice,  O  Dio,  rispondi! 

Rispondi! 

lo  son  pure  il  tuo  fedele, 

Son  pure  il  tuo  fedele! 

Che  faro  senza  Euridice. 

Dove  andro  senza  il  mio  ben? 

Che  faro,  dove  andro,  che  faro  senza  il 

mio  ben? 


What  shall  I  do  without  Eurydice? 

Whither  shall  I  go  without  my  love? 

What  shall  I  do,  whither  go,  what  shall 

I  do  without  my  love? 

Eurydice,  Eurydice  —  Oh  God!  — 

answer! 

I  am  still  thy  true  love! 

What  shall  I  do  without  Eurydice, 

Whither  go,  without  my  love? 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Two  songs  for  contralto,  with  viola  and  piano     op.  91 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  The  Two  songs  op.  91  were  published  in  1884.  Today's  performance  will 
be  the  first  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  a  day  when  awareness  of  'social  change'  has  become  a  measure  of 
enlightened  attitudes  (and  commitment  to  it  has  become  a  political 
imperative),  it  may  be  consoling  to  suggest  that  the  inevitability  of  social 
change  is  among  the  few  absolute  truths  of  music  history.  In  a  small  way, 
moreover,  Brahms's  op.  91  provides  a  compelling  case  in  point. 

Remember  that  for  long  years  before  and  after  the  publication  of  these 
Zwei  Gesange  (1884),  so-called  symphony  concerts  as  often  as  not 
included  at  least  one  'song  with  pianoforte'  —  as  distinct  from  the 
orchestrally-accompanied  operatic  aria  —  and  more  often  several  of 
them,  usually  placed  between  some  short  piece  and  the  closing  sym- 
phonic piece  de  resistance.  In  our  own  time  the  division  of  artistic  labor 
is  more  efficient:  an  orchestra  plays  everything  listed  on  its  program, 
whether  or  not  with  a  soloist;  and  by  now  the  'song  with  pianoforte' 
has  been  universally  accepted  as  a  recital  genre  in  its  own  right. 

Without  arguing  for  reversion  to  olden  ways,  it  is  clear  enough  that 
this  particular  line  of  progress  has  meant  limbo  for  such  a  rara  avis  as 
the  op.  91.  A  contralto  with  no  orchestra  to  draw  upon  hardly  could  be 
faulted  for  addressing  herself  instead  to  the  vast  'song  with  pianoforte' 
repertoire  which  does  not  require  —  as  this  music  does  —  the  addi- 
tional enlistment  of  a  virtuoso  violist.  (This  combination  is  virtually 
unique.  The  only  exception  that  comes  to  mind  is  New  people,  a  recent 
work  by  the  American  composer  Michael  Colgrass.  There  is  a  certain 
parallel,  however,  in  the  soprano  literature:  Schubert's  exquisite  Der 
Hirt  auf  dem  Felsen,  in  which  the  piano  accompaniment  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  clarinet-playing  of  a  high  order.) 

Yet  on  other  grounds,  too,  the  op.  91  is  something  special.  Brahms  was 
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an  extremely  private  man,  but  songs  are  not  for  keeping  secrets  —  and 
surely  the  truest  expressive  estimate  of  this  composer  is  to  be  found  not 
in  his  four  symphonies,  not  in  his  four  concertos.  Listen,  rather,  to  his 
three  hundred  lieder  for  solo  voice.  These  Zwei  Gesange,  as  it  happens, 
mirror  one  of  the  most  painful  experiences  of  his  life:  the  abrupt  end 
of  his  thirty-year  friendship  with  the  violinist  Joseph  Joachim. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of  misinformation  about  these  songs 
in  the  classic  1922  study  by  Max  Friedlaender  as  translated  by  C.  Leonard 
Leese  (Brahms's  Lieder  —  Oxford  University  Press:  1928),  most  of  it 
tracing  to  either  Friedlaender's  or  Leese's  confusing  (a)  viola  with  violin 
and  (b)  cadence  with  cadenza.  Cutting  through  this  thicket  of  error,  the 
salient  facts  are  briefly  as  follows. 

Joachim  married  the  contralto  Amalie  Weiss  in  1863.  The  union  was 
less  than  blissful  from  the  beginning,  and  it  worsened  steadily.  Artist 
and  gentleman  though  he  was,  Joachim  grew  morbidly  suspicious  of 
his  wife.  In  time  his  near-paranoid  delusions  became  unbearable.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  accuse  her  of  having  an  affair  with  the  publisher  Fritz 
Simrock.  This  was  too  much  for  Brahms.  Atypically,  in  late  1880  he  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  Amalie  in  which  he  sought  to  'free  himself  from  a  heavy 
burden'  by  clearly  taking  her  side  'in  spite  of  all  my  love  and  admiration 
for  Joachim,  in  spite  of  all  the  mutual  artistic  interests  which  should 
bind  me  to  him.  .  .  /  Little  did  the  naive  Brahms  expect  that  this  letter 
soon  would  be  produced  in  a  divorce  court! 

Friendlaender  tells  us  that  the  op.  91  was  'calculated  to  reconcile'  the 
Joachims,  'who  at  this  time  were  meditating  a  final  dissolution  of  their 
marriage.'  But  it  seems  that  in  fact  the  second  of  these  songs  had  been 
composed  in  the  middle  1860s  as  a  gift  to  the  same  couple,  upon  the 
christening  of  their  first  son;  apparently  Brahms  later  withdrew  it  for 
revision,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  extensive.  (Friedlaender  else- 
where insists  that  it  'was  not  until  1885  that  he  wrote  the  second  ver- 
sion'—  a  neat  trick  if,  as  he  agrees,  the  op.  91  had  been  published 
in  1884!) 

Karl  Geiringer  has  observed,  not  unreasonably,  that  Brahms's  use  of  the 
viola  may  have  been  inspired  by  Bach.  Walter  Niemann  goes  further: 
thanks  to  the  obbligato  he  would  classify  the  op.  91  pair  not  as  solo 
songs  but  as  duets,  for  with  Brahms  'the  viola,  too,  became  a  noble 
instrument  of  song'. 

The  first  song,  Cestillte  Sehnsucht  ('When  I  yearn  no  more'  or  'Longing 
stilled'),  is  one  of  many  in  which  Brahms  expressed  his  abiding  love  of 
nature.  The  words  are  by  Freimund  Raimar,  that  sensitive  poet  who  is 
better  known  by  his  nom  de  plume:  Friedrich  Ruckert.  The  composer's 
evocation  of  the  text  is  something  magical.  We  can  all  but  feel  the 
gentle  zephyr  when  the  broken  chords  glide  over  the  viola  strings, 
alternating  in  a  kind  of  wistful  dialogue  with  the  voice.  The  music  sighs 
to  'In  goldnen  Abendschein  getauchet,  wie  feierlich  die  Wilder  stehn' ; 
and  in  the  mind's  eye  we  see  with  wide-screen  vividness  'how  solemn 
stand  the  woods,  lit  by  the  golden  rays  of  the  evening  sun.'  Brahms's 
friend  Elizabeth  von  Herzogenberg  was  much  taken  with  this  song:  'But 
the  Lispeln  der  Winde  is  very  difficult,'  she  complained,  'even  for  a 
talented  singer.'  And:  'Why  are  you  so  cruel,  turning  women  into  oboes 
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or  violins?  Is  this  why  you  begin  with  B  like  another  cruel  man?'  (She 
was,  of  course,  alluding  to  Beethoven.) 

For  his  op.  91  no.  2  Brahms  was  by  no  means  the  first  composer  to 
invoke  the  beautiful  old  melody  known  since  the  fifteenth  century  as 
Joseph,  lieber  Joseph  mein.  As  early  as  1545  it  had  been  used  by  Johann 
Walther  for  a  Christmas  song.  And  even  among  Brahms's  contemporaries 
it  was  a  favorite:  Liszt  borrowed  it  for  his  oratorio  St  Elizabeth,  Smetana 
for  his  opera  Der  Kuss,  Humperdinck  for  his  opera  Hansel  und  Gretel, 
and  Reger  in  his  song  Maria  Wiegenlied.  The  op.  91  no.  2  is  similarly 
entitled  Geistliches  Wiegenlied  ('A  lullaby  for  the  Christ  Child'),  as  was 
Emanuel  Geibel's  poem  after  the  Spanish  of  Lope  de  Vega.  (Hugo  Wolf 
was  to  set  the  same  text  in  his  Spanisches  Liederbuch.)  Unexpectedly, 
Brahms  gives  the  melody  to  the  viola  and  has  the  voice  weave  in  and 
about  this  theme  —  with  haunting  effect.  The  composer's  especially 
imaginative  employment  of  cantus  firmus  technique  need  not  detain  us 
except  to  note  that  the  result  is  Brahms  at  his  most  eloquent,  searching 
and  tender.  The  listener  cannot  but  feel  something  akin  to  those  pangs 
of  motherly  anxiety  for  the  future  which  must  have  pierced  Mary's  heart 
even  as  she  sat  in  doting  wonderment  by  the  manger. 

program  note  copyright  ©  1971  by  James  Lyons 

Gestillte  Sehnsucht  (Longing  stilled) 
(words  by  Friedrich  Riickert) 


In  goldnen  Abendschein  getauchet, 

wie  feierlich  die  Walder  stehn! 

In  leise  Stimmen  der  Voglein  hauchet 

des  Abendwindes  leises  Wehn. 

Was  lispeln  die  Winde,  die  Vogelein? 

Sie  lispeln  die  Welt  in  Schlummer, 

in  Schlummer  ein. 

Ihr  Wiinsche,  die  ihr  stets  euch  reget 

im  Herzen  sonder  Rast  und  Ruh! 

Du  Sehnen,  das  die  Brust  beweget, 

wann  ruhest  du,  wann  schlummerst  du? 

Beim  Lispeln  der  Winde,  der  Vogelein, 

ihr  sehnenden  Wiinsche,  wann  schlaft 

ihr  ein? 

Ach,  wenn  nicht  mehr  in  goldne  Fernen 

mein  Geist  auf  Traumgefieder  eilt, 

nicht  mehr  an  ewig  fernen  Sternen 

mit  sehnendem  Blick  mein  Auge  weilt, 

dann  lispeln  die  Winde,  die  Vogelein 

mit  meinem  Sehnen  mein  Leben  ein. 


Lit  by  the  golden  rays  of  the  evening 
sun,  how  solemn  stand  the  woods. 
The  soft  voices  of  the  birds  mingle 
with  the  soft  sigh  of  the  evening 
breeze.  What  whispers  the  wind, 
what  sing  the  birds? 
They  whisper  to  the  world  to  sleep. 
O  desires,  which  constantly  torment 
my  heart  without  rest,  o  longing, 
which  racks  my  breast,  when  will  you 
cease,  when  be  still?  Will  you  not 
sleep,  o  longing  desire,  soothed  by 
the  whisper  of  the  wind  and  birds? 
When  my  soul  shall  cease  its  hasty 
progress  to  the  golden  horizon  on 
wings  of  fantasy,  when  my  eyes 
shall  no  more  crave  to  see  the 
far  distant  stars,  then  shall  the  wind 
and  birds  whisper,  and  my  longing 
shall  be  stilled. 


Geistliches  Wiegenlied  (A  lullaby  for  the  Christ  Child) 

(words  by  Emanuel  Geibel  after  Lope  de  Vega) 

The  melody  of  the  traditional  carol  is  played  by  the  viola 


Josef,  lieber  Josef  mein, 
hilf  mir  wiegn  mein  Kindlein  fein, 
Gott  der  wird  dein  Lohner  sein, 
im  Himmelreich  der  Jungfrau  Sohn, 
Maria,  Maria. 


Dearest  Joseph,  Joseph  mine, 
Help  me  rock  my  lovely  child. 
God  will  reward  thee  — 
Thou  shalt  be  in  Heaven  with  the 
son  of  holy  Mary. 
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Die  ihr  schwebet 

Um  diese  Palmen 

In  Nacht  und  Wind, 

Ihr  heil'gen  Engel, 

Stillet  die  Wipfel! 

Es  schlummert  mein  Kind. 

Ihr  Palmen  von  Bethlehem 

Im  Windesbrausen, 

Wie  mogt  ihr  heute 

So  zornig  sausen! 

O  rauscht  nicht  also! 

Schweiget,  neiget 

Euch  leis'  und  lind; 

Stillet  die  Wipfel! 

Es  schlummert  mein  Kind. 

Der  Himmelsknabe 
Duldet  Beschwerde, 
Ach,  wie  so  mud'  er  ward 
Vom  Leid  der  Erde. 
Ach  nun  im  Schlaf  ihm 
Leise  gesanftigt 
Die  Qual  zerrinnt, 
Stillet  die  Wipfel! 
Es  schlummert  mein  Kind. 

Grimmige  Kalte 
Sauset  hernieder, 
Womit  nur  deck'  ich 
Des  Kindleins  Glieder! 
O  all  ihr  Engel, 
Die  ihr  geflugelt 
Wandelt  im  Wind, 
Stillet  die  Wipfel! 
Es  schlummert  mein  Kind. 


You  blessed  angels,  that  hover 

above  these 

palms  in  the  windy  night,  still  the 

wild  swaying  of  the  branches; 

my  child  slumbers. 

You  palms  of  Bethlehem,  why  shake  you 

so  angrily  today?  Hush  your  raging, 

be  still, 

gently  cease  your  shaking. 

Still  the  wild  swaying 

of  the  branches;  my  child  slumbers. 


The  child  of  God  is  racked  with 
woe  —  how  weary  he  is  of  earth's 
burdens.  But  now  gentle  soothing 
sleep  assuages  the  agony. 
Still  the  wild  swaying  of  the 
branches;  my  child  slumbers. 


Wintry  storms  are  raging.  How 
shall  I  cloak  my  child's  limbs? 
O  all  you  angels,  who  fly  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  still  the  wild 
swaying  of  the  branches;  my 
child  slumbers. 


translation  by  Andrew  Raeburn 


SERGEY  PROKOFIEV 

Scenes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  op.  64 

Program  note  by  Donald  T.  Gammons 

Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia  on  April  23  1891;  he  died  in  Moscow 
on  March  4  1953.  He  composed  the  ballet  music  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  in  1935 
for  the  Bolshoi  Theatre.  The  first  performance  was  given  at  Brno,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, in  December  1938.  The  Russian  premiere  took  place  at  the  Kirov  Theatre, 
Leningrad,  on  January  11  1940,  when  Galina  Ulanova  danced  Juliet.  Before  the 
first  production  of  the  ballet  Prokofiev  compiled  two  orchestral  suites  from  the 
complete  score;  he  made  a  third  in  1946.  He  also  compiled  a  suite  for  piano 
in  1937. 

The  premiere  of  the  first  suite  was  given  in  Moscow  on  November  24  1936 
under  N.  S.  Golovanov's  direction.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  by  the 
Chicago  Orchestra  on  January  21  1937,  the  composer  himself  conducting. 
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The  second  suite  was  first  performed  in  Leningrad  on  April  15  1937.  It  was 
repeated  soon  afterwards  in  Paris,  Prague  and  London.  The  American  premiere 
was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  on  March  25  1938;  Prokofiev  conducted. 
The  third  suite's  premiere  took  place  in  Moscow  on  March  8  1946. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  music  from 
'Romeo  and  Juliet'  was  given  on  March  25  1938,  when  the  composer  himself 
conducted  the  Second  suite.  Erich  Leinsdorf  introduced  his  own  arrangement 
of  scenes  from  the  complete  ballet  music  in  February  1967,  and  the  Orchestra's 
most  recent  performances  in  Boston  of  this  version  were  conducted  in  December 
1968  by  Charles  Wilson.  Mr  Leinsdorf  has  slightly  altered  his  1967  arrangement 
for  the  present  performances. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  2  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  6  horns, 
3  trumpets  and  cornet,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bells,  xylophone,  tam- 
bourine, snare  drum,  triangle,  chimes,  maracas,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp, 
piano,  2  mandolins,  celeste  and  strings. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  external  circumstances  of  a  composer's  life  have 
little  bearing  on  the  creative  periods  of  his  career.  Whether  a  person 
writes  in  Paris,  in  New  York,  or  elsewhere  would  seem  to  make  little 
difference  to  his  sense  of  musical  aesthetics.  However,  it  does  seem  that 
in  the  case  of  Prokofiev,  an  abrupt  change  occurred  when  he  returned 
from  his  long  visit  in  Paris  to  his  native  Russia,  where,  in  1935,  he 
became  a  Soviet  citizen.  In  Paris,  much  of  his  music  was  full  of  a  certain 
amount  of  grotesqueness  and  sarcasm,  with  bitterly  dissonant  har- 
monies. When  he  returned  to  Russia,  whether  influenced  by  party  lines 
or  not,  he  seems  to  have  sought  for  a  much  simpler  and  more  lyrical 
mode  of  musical  expression.  This  was  already  evident  in  the  music  for 
Lieutenant  Kije  and  in  the  music  for  Egyptian  nights,  which  was  a  con- 
coction drawn  from  Shaw's  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  Pushkin's  Egyptian 
nights  and  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Already  Prokofiev  was 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  Shakesperian  dramas.  At  this  very  time 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Othello  and  King  Lear  had  been  given  in  the 
Soviet  theatres.  It  was  therefore  with  a  great  deal  of  excitement  that 
Prokofiev  received  a  suggestion  from  the  Leningrad  Theatre  of  Opera 
and  Ballet  that  he  write  a  ballet  on  the  theme  of  Shakespeare's  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  In  the  spring  of  1935  he  spent  many  hours  with  the  director 
Radlov,  carefully  working  out  the  scenario  of  the  future  ballet. 

'When  I  am  asked  to  write  music  for  a  ballet  or  film,  I  rarely  consent 
immediately,  even  if  I  know  the  text  of  the  work,  for  it  takes  me  from 
five  to  ten  days  to  "see"  it,  that  is,  to  visualize  the  characters,  their  emo- 
tions, and  their  actions  in  terms  of  music'  This  was  written  by  Prokofiev 
himself  in  1936. 

When  the  ballet  was  completed,  it  was  not  accepted  for  production 
immediately.  The  dancers  found  the  rhythms  intricate,  and  those  who 
heard  the  music  seemed  to  be  dismayed.  One  listener  remarked,  'there 
is  no  tale  of  greater  woe  than  Prokofiev's  music  for  Romeo'.  Because 
of  the  failure  to  produce  the  work  as  a  ballet  at  that  time,  Prokofiev 
arranged  two  suites  for  orchestra  from  the  music,  as  well  as  a  set  of  ten 
pieces  for  piano  based  on  the  same  text.  In  1945  he  was  to  produce  a 
third  suite  which  incorporated  music  not  heard  in  the  previous  two. 
The  first  two  suites  were  heard  before  the  full  stage  production  of  the 
ballet,  which  took  place  in  Brno  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1938.  The  first 
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performance  in  Russia  was  given  on  January  11  1940  by  the  Kirov  Ballet 
in  Leningrad,  with  Ulanova  dancing  the  role  of  Juliet. 

For  some  people  the  idea  of  presenting  Shakespeare's  tragedy  on  the 
ballet  stage  seems  blasphemous;  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to 
express  the  many  psychological  nuances,  the  entire  range  of  feelings 
expressed  in  the  tragedy,  without  the  power  of  the  poetic  word.  In  fact, 
although  there  had  been  earlier  attempts  at  ballet  based  on  Shakes- 
perian  dramas,  none  of  them  had  been  successful.  One  of  the  most 
recent  was  by  the  English  composer  Constant  Lambert,  who  wrote  a 
ballet  in  the  1920s.  However,  in  the  hands  of  Prokofiev,  the  work  be- 
comes a  true  masterpiece.  He  delineates  with  great  skill  the  various 
characters  in  the  tragedy.  The  music  for  Juliet  depicts  the  young  girl,  at 
first  simple,  and  then,  stirred  by  her  love  for  Romeo,  deeply  passionate. 
The  music  for  Friar  Laurence  has  a  certain  nobility,  and  that  of  Romeo 
varies  from  the  early  romantic  yearning  to  the  ardent  passion  of  a 
lover.  Nor  was  Prokofiev  unaware  of  the  comic  elements  which  are 
apparent  in  the  nurse,  or  the  gay  ebullience  of  Mercutio.  Behind  the 
major  figures  Prokofiev  senses  and  depicts  the  enmity  between  the 
Montagues  and  the  Capulets.  The  ballet  follows  the  drama  quite  closely, 
with  almost  no  inserted  illustrative  dance  numbers.  Actually,  the  only 
set  dances  in  the  entire  score  are  the  street  dances  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond acts,  the  ballroom  dance  in  the  first  act,  and  the  'Dance  of  the 
young  girls  with  the  Lilies'  in  the  last  act.  At  the  end  of  Act  two,  Proko- 
fiev uses  an  expanded  version  of  his  own  D  major  Gavotte  from  the 
Classical  Symphony. 

The  music  is  based  on  a  leitmotiv  system.  There  are  definite  themes 
which  portray  Juliet,  Romeo  and  Tybalt.  The  Nurse  has  an  amiably  fussy 
theme  which  fits  her  exactly,  and  the  music  for  the  Knights,  both 
Montague  and  Capulet,  is  indicated  by  a  rather  brash  and  dotted-dash 
rhythm  arpeggio.  In  the  final  scene,  which  Prokofiev  calls  an  'Epilogue', 
Juliet  dies  to  music  of  great  tragic  import. 

Some  years  ago  Prokofiev  said  in  reply  to  criticisms,  that  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  he  had  'taken  special  pains  to  achieve  a  simplicity  which  will,  I 
hope,  reach  the  hearts  of  all  listeners.  If  people  find  no  melody  and  no 
emotion  in  this  work  of  mine,  I  shall  be  very  sorry;  but  I  feel  sure  that 
they  will  sooner  or  later/ 

For  today's  performance  Erich  Leinsdorf  has  chosen  movements  from 
the  original  ballet  score,  some  of  which  do  not  appear  in  the  three 
orchestral  suites. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  'Scenes  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  RCA. 

RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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ROBERT  SCHUMANN 
Symphony  no.  2  in  C     op.  61 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8  1810;  he  died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  on  July  29  1856.  He  began  work  on  the  Symphony  no.  2  in  the 
latter  part  of  1846,  and  completed  it  the  following  year.  Numbered  second  in 
order  of  publication,  it  was  actually  the  third  of  his  symphonies,  for  both  the 
First  symphony  and  the  D  minor  (known  as  the  Fourth)  were  originally  written 
in  1841.  Felix  Mendelssohn  conducted  the  premiere  of  the  Second  symphony 
at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  on  November  5  1846.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  played  the  Symphony  at  the  tenth  concert  of  the  inaugural 
season,  on  December  31  1881;  Georg  Henschel  conducted.  The  most  recent 
performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf 
in  October  and  November  1967. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  trumpets,  3 
trombones,  timpani  and  strings'. 

The  C  major  Symphony  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  Schumann's 
emergence  from  a  critical  condition  verging  on  nervous  collapse.  It 
was  composed  at  Dresden,  where  the  Schumanns,  married  four  years, 
had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  end  of  1844,  having  left  Leipzig.  Clara 
had  hoped  for  an  improvement  in  her  husband's  condition  by  a  change 
in  environment. 

In  Leipzig  he  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his  activities  one  by  one, 
including  his  editorship  of  the  'Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Muslk'.  Morbid, 
lurking  terrors  preyed  upon  him  —  fear  of  insanity,  of  death,  and  also 
of  trivial  things.  According  to  his  Doctor  (Helbig),  'so  soon  as  he  busied 
himself  with  intellectual  matters,  he  was  seized  with  fits  of  trembling, 
fatigue,  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  a  state  of  mental  distress  culminating 
in  a  strange  terror  of  death,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  fear  inspired 
in  him  by  heights,  by  rooms  on  an  upper  story,  by  all  metal  instruments, 
even  keys,  and  by  medicines,  and  the  fear  of  being  poisoned.' 

His  sole  refuge  was  his  art;  but  there  came  the  point  when  even  his 
musical  thoughts  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  study  were  insupportable. 
He  made  this  pitiable  confession  about  a  period  of  similar  difficulty  two 
years  later:  1  lost  every  melody  as  soon  as  I  conceived  it;  my  mental 
ear  was  overstrained.'  The  music  to  Goethe's  'Faust',  which  he  was 
working  upon  at  this  time,  he  had  to  put  definitely  aside.  And  he  wrote 
to  Dr  Eduard  Kruger  (in  October):  1  have  not  been  able  to  bear  the 
hearing  of  music  for  some  time  past;  it  cuts  into  my  nerves  like  knives.' 
But  these  distressing  moments  were  intermittent.  Schumann,  recover- 
ing his  health,  could  muster  his  creative  forces,  produce  voluminously 
and  in  his  finest  vein. 

It  was  with  timidity  and  at  first  for  short  periods  that  Schumann  resumed 
his  music  in  the  year  1845  —  the  first  year  in  Dresden.  In  the  winter 
there  was  the  blank  of  inaction,  and  the  composer  continued  despond- 
ent. 'I  still  suffer  a  great  deal,'  he  wrote  to  Kruger,  'and  my  courage  often 
fails  me  entirely.  I  am  not  allowed  to  work,  only  to  rest  and  take  walks, 
and  often  I  have  not  strength  enough  for  it.  Sweet  spring,  perhaps  thou 
wilt  restore  me!' 

To  Verhulst  he  wrote  on  May  28:  'The  time  during  which  you   heard 
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nothing  from  me  was  a  bad  one  for  me.  I  was  often  very  ill.  Dark 
demons  dominated  me.  Now  I  am  rather  better  and  getting  to  work 
again,  which  for  months  I  have  been  unable  to  do.' 

The  composer  took  restorative  drafts  of  that  prime  spiritual  tonic  — 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  turned  his  own  hand  to  counterpoint.  The  faithful 
Clara  was  as  always  at  his  side,  and  recorded  in  her  diary  her  delight 
when,  although  she  herself  could  not  produce  anything  better  than  a 
barely  acceptable  fugue,  'he  himself  has  been  seized  by  a  regular  pas- 
sion for  fugues,  and  beautiful  themes  pour  from  him  while  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  find  one'. 

The  mental  exercise  was  diverting  rather  than  nerve-straining.  It  led 
him  quietly  and  gradually  into  his  saving  world  of  musical  creation. 
Robert,  still  busy  with  his  fugues,  began  to  regain  his  old  confidence, 
and  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  in  July:  'I  am  very  much  behind,  and  have 
little  to  show  you.  But  I  have  an  inward  confidence  that  I  have  not 
been  quite  standing  still  in  music,  and  sometimes  a  rosy  glow  seems  to 
foretell  the  return  of  my  old  strength,  and  a  fresh  hold  upon  my  art.' 
Another  letter  of  July  gives  more  definite  promise:  'Drums  and  trumpets 
have  been  sounding  in  my  head  for  several  days  (trumpets  in  C).  I  do 
not  know  what  will  come  of  it.' 

What  came  of  it  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  which  took  such  strong  hold 
on  him  that  it  encroached  upon  another  joyful  task  —  the  filling  out  of 
the  concert  allegro  of  1840  into  a  full-sized  piano  concerto,  by  the 
addition  of  two  movements. 

The  first  three  movements  of  the  C  major  symphony  came  into  being 
through  days  and  nights  of  work  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  'My 
husband,'  wrote  Clara  to  Mendelssohn  on  December  27,  'has  been 
very  busy  lately,  and  at  Christmas  he  delighted  and  surprised  me  with 
the  sketch  of  a  new  symphony;  at  present  he  is  music  pure  and  simple, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him  —  but  I  like  him  like  that!' 

Clara  would  rejoice  as  delight  in  his  growing  score  would  possess  his 
thoughts  and  exclude  darker  fantasies:  'What  a  joyful  sensation  it 
must  be,'  she  wrote,  'when  an  abundant  imagination  like  his  bears  one 
to  higher  and  higher  spheres.  ...  I  am  often  quite  carried  away  with 
astonishment  at  my  Robert!  Whence  does  he  get  all  his  fire,  his  imagina- 
tion, his  freshness,  his  originality?  One  asks  that  again  and  again,  and 
one  cannot  but  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  to  be  gifted  with  such 
creative  power/  When  Schumann  wrote  to  Fischof  of  this  symphony 
that  it  'appears  more  or  less  clad  in  armor',  his  thoughts  were  still  borne 
down  by  the  associations  that  surrounded  it.  The  music,  by  turn  gently 
grave  and  openly  joyous,  is  a  life  affirmation  in  every  part.  It  exorcises 
dark  fears,  the  blankness  of  impotence  and  depression.  It  becomes  a 
triumphant  assertion  of  the  spirit  restored  to  confident  power.  Wagner 
spoke  not  only  for  himself  when  he  wrote:  'We  should  make  a  grave 
mistake,  if  we  thought  the  artist  could  ever  conceive  save  in  a  state  of 
profound  cheerfulness  of  soul.'  With  all  artists,  and  with  Schumann  in 
exceptional  degree,  the  act  of  creation  was  fortification  for  'cheerfulness 
of  soul'.  'We  musicians,  as  you  are  aware,'  he  wrote  to  Hiller,  'often 
dwell  on  sunny  heights,  and  when  the  ugliness  of  life  oppresses  us,  it 
is  the  more  painful.  .  .  .  Outward  storms  have  driven  me  into  myself, 
and  only  in  my  work  have  I  found  compensation.' 
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The  dreadful  fact  which  Clara,  rejoicing  in  the  C  major  Symphony,  was 
unwilling  to  admit  was  that  the  shaping  music,  Robert's  apparent  road 
to  salvation,  was  also  the  road  to  new  and  threatening  exhaustion.  As 
he  consummated  the  adagio,  which  holds  the  most  impassioned  and 
deeply  wrought  pages  in  his  symphonies,  he  was  forced  to  put  his 
sheets  away  in  a  trembling  misery  of  acute  sensitivity.  At  last,  after  more 
enforced  postponements,  the  Symphony  was  completed  in  October,  and 
duly  performed  at  Leipzig,  on  November  5,  under  Mendelssohn's  direc- 
tion. Clara  did  not  perceive  the  beauty  of  her  husband's  latest  sym- 
phony in  its  full  force  until  a  performance  at  Zwickau  in  the  July 
following,  when  she  wrote:  It  warms  and  inspires  me  to  an  especial 
degree,  for  it  has  a  bold  sweep,  a  depth  of  passion  such  as  are  to  be 
found  nowhere  in  Robert's  other  music!' 

Donald  Francis  Tovey,  in  describing  the  Symphony  in  the  programs  of 
the  Reid  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  did  not 
speak  of  any  dark  or  ominous  quality  in  the  music.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  writes,  'His  invention  is  at  a  very  high  power;  and  in  spite  of  the 
notorious  disconnectedness  of  the  Finale,  the  total  impression  of  the 
work  is  majestic  and  powerful.  To  many  Schumann-lovers  the  slow 
movement  is  their  favorite  piece  in  all  Schumann's  orchestral  music'  Pro- 
fessor Tovey  does  not  specially  number  himself  among  these  'Schumann- 
lovers',  but  he  further  writes:  'The  slow  movement  is  a  compact  lyric 
in  a  square  sonata-form  without  development.  It  is  a  part  of  the  sym- 
phony that  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  beauty  and  richness;  and  its  perfection 
of  form  produces  the  impression  of  a  very  much  larger  movement  than 
it  actually  is.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  intermezzo  that  remains  almost 
peculiar  to  Schumann  in  sonata-form;  and  its  great  exemplar  is  the 
cavatina  in  Beethoven's  Quartet  op.  130.  If  we  wished  to  make  a  strict 
form  of  it  we  should  lay  down  that  it  had  no  contrasting  episodes  or 
returns,  but  this  is  not  necessary  so  long  as  the  flow  is  so  continuous 
that  the  mind  takes  no  account  of  breaks,  but  accepts  every  joint  as  a 
continuous  feature  of  lyric  melody.  Schumann  achieved  this  type  of 
movement  in  his  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies,  and  also  in  his  G  minor 
and  F  sharp  minor  Pianoforte  sonatas.  In  both  these  cases  the  slow 
movements  were  transcriptions  of  songs.  Other  charming  specimens 
are  to  be  found  in  the  slow  movements  of  the  Violoncello  concerto  and 
the  Concerto  for  four  horns.  The  most  impressive  examples  in  later 
music  are  the  slow  movements  of  Brahms's  D  minor  Violin  sonata, 
op.  108,  and  G  major  String  quintet.' 

The  Finale  Tovey  considers  as  in  the  mood  'of  a  convalescent  being 
taken  for  a  comfortable  drive  and  not  expected  to  exert  his  memory'. 
He  moves  along  confidently  and  convincingly,  yet  going  'far  afield' 
with  little  sense  of  direction'.  The  close  of  the  Symphony,  like  many 
other  parts  of  it,  'violates  every  canon  of  classical  criticism  by  being 
quite  satisfactory'. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  former  Music  Director 
of  the  Boston  Symphony,  returns  for  the 
third  consecutive  season  as  guest  con- 
ductor of  the  Orchestra.  During  his  tenure 
of  seven  years  he  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  American  musical  life.  Under  his 
leadership  the  Orchestra  presented  many 
premieres,  and  restored  many  works  to 
the  repertoire.  Among  the  latter  were 
Schumann's  Faust,  the  original  versions  of 
Beethoven's  Fidelio  and  Strauss'  Ariadne 
auf  Naxos,  and  the  Piano  concerto  no.  1  of  Xaver  Scharwenka,  while 
among  the  numerous  world  and  American  premieres  were  Britten's 
War  requiem  and  Cello  symphony,  the  piano  concertos  of  Samuel 
Barber  and  Elliott  Carter,  Gunther  Schuller's  Diptych  for  brass  quintet 
and  orchestra,  and  Walter  Piston's  Symphony  no.  8.  As  Head  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  worked  intensively  with  the  young  musicians 
who  came  to  Tanglewood,  and  conducted  many  performances,  including 
Schoenberg's  Die  glucklische  Hand  and  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
also  made  a  large  number  of  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  for 
RCA,  among  them  the  nine  symphonies  and  five  piano  concertos  of 
Beethoven,  the  latter  with  Artur  Rubinstein  as  soloist,  many  of  Prokofiev's 
works  for  orchestra,  symphonies  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Bruckner  and 
Mahler,  Verdi's  Requiem  and  Wagner's  Lohengrin. 

Despite  his  heavy  schedule  during  the  winter  season  in  Boston  and  at 
Tanglewood,  where  he  led  the  majority  of  the  Festival  concerts  in 
addition  to  heading  the  activities  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  found  time  to  make  several  guest  conducting  tours  with  Euro- 
pean orchestras,  and  to  record  operas  for  RCA,  among  them  Mozart's 
Cosl  fan  tutte,  a  Grammy  award  winner,  Verdi's  Un  ballo  in  maschera 
and  Salome  of  Strauss. 

During  the  eight  months  since  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  most 
recently,  Erich  Leinsdorf  has  led  concerts  with  many  of  the  world's 
major  orchestras.  After  a  series  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  he 
appeared  in  Madrid,  then  conducted  concerts  in  Paris  and  in  Teheran, 
Iran,  with  L'Orchestre  de  Paris.  In  Germany  he  conducted  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Orchestras  of  the  Bayerischer  Rundfunk  in  Munich 
and  the  Hessischer  Hof  Rundfunk  in  Frankfurt;  at  the  Prague  Spring 
Festival  he  led  the  Czech  Philharmonic;  in  London  he  directed  concerts 
with  the  New  Philharmonia,  conducted  Promenade  concerts  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  a  recording  of  //  tabarro  for  RCA.  Returning  to 
the  United  States  last  month,  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  concerts  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  of  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony, and  of  the  touring  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Later  this 
fall  he  will  conduct  the  new  production  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  and  direct  concerts  of  the  Cleveland  and  Minne- 
sota Orchestras.  Apart  from  his  many  recordings  for  RCA,  Erich  Leins- 
dorf has  also  conducted  for  the  Angel,  Capitol,  London,  Westminster, 
Odyssey,  Seraphim  and  Pickwick  labels. 
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THE  SOLOISTS 

LILI  CHOOKASIAN  first  came  to  promin- 
ence when  she  appeared  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  at  Grant  Park  under  Bruno 
Walter's  direction.  She  was  immediately 
re-engaged  for  a  performance  of  Mahler's 
Symphony  no.  2,  and  shortly  afterwards 
made  her  operatic  debut  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  as  Adalgisa.  After  hearing  a  tape 
of  the  Norma  performance  Thomas  Schip- 
pers  invited  her  to  audition  for  him,  then 
engaged  her  for  the  Festival  of  two  worlds 
at  Spoleto  and  for  appearances  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  The 
following  year,  1962,  Lili  Chookasian  made  her  debut  at  the  Metro- 
politan in  La  gioconda. 

Since  that  time  she  has  appeared  regularly  at  the  Metropolitan  in  new 
and  classic  operas,  The  last  savage,  Eugen  Onegin,  Falstaff,  Der  fliegende 
Hollander  and  Peter  Grimes,  to  name  a  few.  She  has  also  performed 
with  the  New  York  City  Opera  the  title  role  in  The  medium.  She  sings 
recitals  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  has  appeared  with  many 
of  the  world's  leading  orchestras,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony  among  them.  During  recent  seasons  she  has  sung  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  Robin  Hood  Dell,  and  at  the  Ravinia, 
Gulbenkian  (Portugal)  and  Salzburg  Easter  Festivals,  as  well  as  with  the 
San  Francisco  and  Metropolitan  Opera  companies.  Lili  Chookasian  has 
sung  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  several  occasions,  and  took  part 
in  the  Orchestra's  recordings  for  RCA  of  Verdi's  Requiem,  Menotti's 
The  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi  and  the  'Song  of  the  wood-dove' 
from  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  all  directed  by  Erich  Leinsdorf.  Her 
other  recordings  are  on  the  Columbia  and  Deutsche  Grammophon 
labels. 


BURTON  FINE,  principal  viola  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  is  a  native  of 
Philadelphia.  He  joined  the  Orchestra  in 
1963  after  spending  nine  years  as  a  research 
chemist  with  the  National  Space  and  Aero- 
nautics Administration  in  Cleveland.  His 
musical  education  was  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music,  where  he  studied  with  Ivan 
Galamian.  He  also  attended  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  Burton  Fine 
was  originally  invited  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony as  a  violinist,  but  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  at  the 
end  of  his  first  season.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Orchestra 
on  several  occasions,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  since  their  formation  six  years  ago.  With  them  he  has 
made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA.  Burton 
Fine  is  a  member  of  the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory. 
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HENRY  LEE   HIGGINSON 
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GEORG  HENSCHEL     1881-1884 


WILHELM  GERICKE     1884-1889;  1898-1906 


Conductors  and  Music  Directors  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ARTHUR  NIKISCH     1889-1893  EMIL  PAUR     1893-1898 
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KARL  MUCK     1906-1908;  1912-1918 


MAX   FIEDLER     1908-1912 


HENRY  RABAUD     1918-1919 


PIERRE  MONTEUX     1919-1924 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY     1924-1949 


CHARLES  MUNCH     1949-1962 


ERICH   LEINSDORF     1962-1969  WILLIAM  STEINBERG     from  1969 
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cheeeese! 


Alpenjoy,  Anfrom,  Appenzell,  Asiago, 
Banon,  Bauvalron,  Beaumont,  Beau- 
vaisis,  Beau  Pasteur,  Beerkaese, 
Belletoille,  Bel  Paese,  Bertolli,  Belsano, 
Bianco,  Blarney,  Blue,  Bonbel,  Bond'Ost, 
Boursault,  Boursin,  Bresse  Bleu,  Brie, 
Brillat  Savarin,  Brindza,  Buche  Lor- 
raine, Caciocavallo,  Caerphilly,  Caith- 
ness, Camembert,  Cantal,  Caprice  des 
Dieux,  Capricette,  Casteloes,  Cayenna, 
Chabichou,  Cheddar,  Cheshire,  Chevre, 
Chevrotin,  Chiberta,  Christian  IX, 
Coulommiers,  Crema  Dania,  Creme  Nor- 
mandie,  Danbo,  Delice  de  Vittel,  Demi 
Carre,  Derby,  Double  Gloucester,  Dun- 
lop,  Edam,  EkteGjetost,  Emmenthal, 
Esrom,  Etoilede  France,  Excelsior, 
Farmer's  Cheese,  Feta,  Fol  Amour, 
Fontina,  Fontinella,  Fumagou,  Gamme- 
lost,  Gervais,  Gjetost,  Gorgonzola, 
Gouda,  Gourmandise,  Graddost,  Grappe, 
Gruyere,  Handkaese,  Havarti,  Hickory 
Smoked,  Highland,  Jackie,  Jarlsberg, 
Kashkaval,  Kasseri,  Kimmelkaese,  Lan- 
cashire, Lappi,  La  Vache  Qui  Rit, 
Leicester,  Lemorinet,  Leyden,  Lieder- 
kranz,  Limburger,  Mimolette,  Mon  Bou- 
quet, Monsieur  Fromage,  Montasio, 
Monterey  Jack,  Montrachet,  Mozzarella, 
Munster,  Musedam,  Nee  Plus  Ultra, 
Noekkelost,  Oka,  Orkney,  Parmesan, 
Parte,  Pepato,  Petit  Suisse,  Pipocreme, 
Pont  P  Eveque,  Port  Fleurie,  Port  Salut, 
Port  Wine,  Primula,  Provolone,  Quatre 
Saisons,  Raclette,  Reblochon,  Reg- 
gianito,  Ricotta,  Riks  'Ost,  Robiola, 
Rollet,  Romano,  Rondins,  Roquefort, 
Sap  Sago,  Sardo,  Savoie  Delice,  Samsoe, 
Six  de  Savoie,  Skandia,  Skimmy,  Spalen, 
St.  Benoit,  St.  Marcel  I  in,  St.  Maure, 
St.  Nectaire,  St.  Paulin,  Stilton,  Svecia, 
Table  Cheese,  Taffel,  Taleggio,  Tartare, 
Tete  de  Moine,  Tilsit,  Tomme  de  Savoie, 
Tybo,  Valencay,  Valdieue,  Wensleydale. 

Cheeze!  Come  in,  browse  and  sample. 
You'll  find  a  slice  of  the  good  life,  when 
you  say  cheese. 
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PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 


PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 


YOUR  PATRONAGE. 
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Boston,  Concord,  Hyannis,  Wellesley,  Worcester 


A  SELECTION  OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 
Violin  concerto  no.  2  (Silverstein)  with 
STRAVINSKY     Violin  concerto 


LSC 

2643 
2852 


CARTER 

Piano  concerto  (Lateiner)  with 

COLGRASS 

As  quiet  as 


3001 


KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite;  Peacock  variations 


2859 


PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  no.  3;  Scythian  suite 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  6 

Music  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 

Piano  concertos  nos.  1  and  2  (Browning) 

Piano  concertos  nos.  3  and  4  (Browning) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  (Hollander)  with 

Violin  concerto  no.  1  (Friedman) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  (Browning)  with 

WEILL     Suite  from  'The  threepenny  opera' 
Violin  concerto  no.  2  (Perlman)  with 

SIBELIUS     Violin  concerto  (Perlman) 
Symphony-concerto  for  cello  (Mayes)  with 

FAURE     Elegie 


2934 
2707 
2834 
2994 
2897 
3019 
2732 

3121 
2962 


SCHULLER 

Seven  studies  on  themes  of  Paul  Klee  with 

STRAVINSKY 

Agon 


2879 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  AND 
ERICH   LEINSDORF  ON 


DUCBZ/D 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  November  5  1971  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  November  6  1971  at  8.30 

MAX  RUDOLF     conductor 

HORACIO  GUTIERREZ     piano 

WEBERN  Passacaglia     op.  1 

*RACHMANINOV       Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 
*SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944     'The  Great' 

The  Orchestra  leaves  Boston  next  week  for  the  first  tour  of  the  season. 
William  Steinberg  will  conduct  concerts  in  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  performing  arts  in  Washington  DC  —  the  Orchestra's  first  appear- 
ance in  the  new  concert  hall  —  and  in  New  York  at  Philharmonic  Hall 
and  Carnegie  Hall.  Christiane  Edinger  and  Alexis  Weissenberg  will  be 
the  soloists.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  will  conduct  a  concert  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Academy. 

The  next  concerts  in  the  Friday-Saturday  series,  to  be  given  in  two 
weeks,  will  be  conducted  by  Max  Rudolf,  Music  Director  Emeritus  of 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr  Rudolf,  who  has  conducted 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  past  at  Tanglewood,  and  here  in  Boston 
during  the  1970  Beethoven  Festival,  will  make  his  first  appearance  in 
the  regular  subscription  series.  The  soloist  will  be  the  young  Cuban- 
born  pianist,  Horacio  Gutierrez,  who  will  make  his  debut  with  the 
Orchestra.  Although  he  is  still  only  twenty-three  years  old,  Mr  Gutierrez, 
who  has  lived  for  the  last  twelve  years  in  the  United  States,  has  already 
appeared  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestras. 

Friday  afternoon  November  12  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  13  1971  at  8.30 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

ANDRE  WATTS     piano 

ST  PAUL  ARCHDIOCESAN   CHOIR  SCHOOL 
Theodore  Marier     director 

XENAKIS  Pollatadina 

*BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

*TCHAIKOVSKY  Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor     op.  23 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   *RCA   RECORDS 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  November  16  1971  at  7.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

ST  PAUL  ARCHDIOCESAN   CHOIR  SCHOOL 
Theodore  Marier     director 

XENAKIS  Pollatadina 

*BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74     'Pathetique' 

Tuesday  evening  November  30  1971  at  7.30 

ERICH   KUNZEL     conductor 

ALICIA  DE   LARROCHA     piano 

KABALEVSKY  Overture  to  'Colas  Breugnon' 

ROREM  Lions 

KHACHATURIAN      Piano  concerto 

ELGAR  Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36     'Enigma' 

TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  November  23  1971  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

JOHN  WYRE     percussion 

*HAYDN  Symphony  no.  96  in  D     'Miracle' 

BARTOK  Suite  from  'The  miraculous  mandarin' 

TAKEMITSU  'Dorian  horizon'  for  strings 

'Cassiopeia'  for  percussion  and  orchestra 

Tuesday  evening  December  14  1971  at  8.30 

MAX  RUDOLF     conductor 

HORACIO  GUTIERREZ     piano 

WEBERN  Passacaglia     op.  1 

*RACHMANINOV       Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 
*SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944     'The  Great' 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 
IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


332-9890 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August 
189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133} 
Essex,  Mass.  01929 


Summer  and  Winter 
2  Symphony  Road 
Boston,  Mass.  02115 


(617)  768-6353                                                                                                   (617)  267-0332 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800          offset  lithography    •    binding 
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1971-72  bo/ton  univer/ity 
I         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director     Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


THIS  SUN.  OCT.  24  at  3  • 

GERARD  SOUZAY 


JORDAN  HALL 


Distinguished  French  Baritone  in  Recital 

Works  by  Lully,  Schubert,  Schumann  and  Ravel 
Tickets  on  sale  at  Box-office 


THIS  SUN.  EVE.  OCT  24  at  8  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

SIERRA  LEONE  DANCE  COMPANY  OF  AFRICA 

Exciting  Folk  Dance  Troupe 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-office 


SAT.  EVE.  OCT.  30,  8:30 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


RAVI  SHANKAR 

India's  Master  of  the  Sitar 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


SUN.  OCT.  31  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

MUSIC  FROM  MARLBORO 


Players  include 
Pina  Carmirelli,  Violin 
Ronald  Copes,  Violin 
Philipp  Naegele,  Viola 
James  Dunham,  Viola 
Jerry  Grossman,  Cello 
Steven  Doane,  Cello 
Georges  Louis  Haas,  Oboe 


Program: 

Mozart,   Quartet  in  F  for  Oboe  and  Strings,  K.   370 
Boccherini,  String  Quintet  in  F  minor 
Brahms,  Sextet  in  B  flat,  Op.  18 


Tickets  Now  at  the  Box-office 


FRI.  EVE.  NOV.  5  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

NEW  PHILHARMONIA  ORCHESTRA  OF  LONDON 

LORIN  MAAZEL,  Conductor 

Mahler,  Adagio  from  Symphony  No.  10;  Schoenberg,  Variations  for  Orchestra,  Op  31; 
Brahms,  Symphony  No.  4. 

Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Box-office 

FRI.  EVE.  NOV.  12  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HENRYK  SZERYNG 

World  Renowned  Violinist  in  Recital 

Beethoven,  D.  Major  Sonata,  Op.  12,  No.  1;  Bach,  Partita  No.  3  in  E  Major; 
Schumann,  A  Minor  Sonata,  Op.  105;  and  works  by  Ponce,  Szymanowski 
and  Novacek.  steinway  piano 

Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Box-office 


The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 
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HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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CAMBRIDGE  2 
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ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street    Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY.  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 

JOHN  L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
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ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 
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FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
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EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
SIDNEY  STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 
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Assistant  to  the  Manager 
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WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
E b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpani st 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  ANDTRUST  COMB4NY  one  boston  place  boston  Massachusetts  0210. 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Thursday  evening  November  4  1971  at  8.30 
Friday  afternoon  November  5  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  6  1971  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  November  9  1971  at  8.30 


MAX  RUDOLF     conductor 


WEBERN 


Passacaglia     op.  1 


*RACHMANINOV   Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 

Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
Intermezzo:  adagio 
Finale 

HORACIO  GUTIERREZ 


intermission 


*SCHUBERT 


Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944  The  Great' 

Andante- allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Andante  con  moto 

Scherzo 

Finale 


Horacio  Gutierrez  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.05;  those  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday  about  10.35 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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)  1971  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP.; 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 
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"My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 13  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET'  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


an  hour 
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93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •      Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


c 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Ipolcarfs 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ON  THE  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   LABEL 


DEBUSSY 


Violin  sonata 

Cello  sonata 

Sonata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp 

Syrinx 


2530  049 
(1  record) 


ON  THE  RCA  LABEL 


SCHUBERT 
MILHAUD 

HINDEMITH 


Piano  trio  in  B  flat  op.  99 
'Pastorale'  for  oboe,  clarinet 

and  bassoon 
Kleine  Kammermusik  op.  24  no.  2 


LSC  3166 
(1  record) 


BRAHMS 
DAHL 

MARTI  NU 
POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
WEBERN 


Piano  trio  in  B  op.  8 
Duettino  concertante  for  flute 

and  percussion 
Nonet 

Sextuor  for  piano  and  wind  quintet 
Piano  quintet  in  A  op.  114  'Trout' 
Concerto  for  nine  instruments  op.  24 


LSC  6189 
(3  records) 


BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 


POULENC 

SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 
Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 
Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 
Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 

in  E  flat  K.  452 
Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and 

piano  (1926) 
String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 
Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6 

for  flute  and  bassoon 


LSC  6184 

(3  records) 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

Woodwind  quintet 

Vitebsk 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 


LSC  6167 
(3  records) 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Buckley  scores  for 
the  Right  at  Pops 


Like  the  Kennedys,  the 
Buckleys  are  beginning  to  invade 
America's  concert  platforms.  Joan 
Kennedy  has  been  Peter-and-the- 
Wolfing  it  with  the  Boston  Pops. 
Now  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  has 
made  his  debut.  Yesterday  evening 
in  Symphony  Hall,  with  Arthur 
Fiedler  conducting,  he  recited  the 
Ogden  Nash  verses  that  in  the  last 
20  years  or  so  have  become  pretty 
well  naturalized  as  Saint-Saen's 
"Carnival  of  the  Animals." 

I  don't  want  to  get  into  poli- 
tical issues — well,  I  do,  really — but  I 
must  say  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
recitation-with-orchestra  racket, 
the  Right  Wing  has  it  all  over  the 
Cautious  Left.  Mrs.  Kennedy's 
Prokofiev  is  an  oratorical  catas- 
trophe; Mr.  Buckley's  Nash  was  pro- 
fessional, purposeful,  and  it  got  the 
laughs  it  should. 


He  delivered  his  stuff  with- 
out twitching  a  thing  except  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  and  sometimes 
an  eyebrow.  It  was  a  very  Buckley 
performance,  too,  in  its  air  of  superi- 
ority and  the  slight,  ever  so  slight, 
suggestion  of  being  a  bit  bored  with 
the  whole  thing.  The  principal 
rhetorical  device  with  which  he  set 
off  the  rhymes — boomerang  and 
kangaroo-merengue,  "some  think 
that  pianists  are  human/and  cite  the 
case  of  Mr.  Truman" — was  a  sudden 
hesitation  that  made  his  recital  sur- 
prisingly like  one  by  Sandy  Dennis. 

Seigneur  Buckley,  who  once 
devoted  one  of  his  On  the  Right 
columns  to  a  spirited  defense  of  the 
early  works  of  Beethoven,  is  a  culti- 
vated amateur  musician,  who  plays 
the  piano  and,  as  is  only  right  for  so 
18th  Century  a  gentleman,  the 
harpsichord  and  clavichord. 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG,  May  5, 1971 


Michael  Steinberg  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/Evening/Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 
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GOURMET  SHOPPE 
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PRIME  MEATS 
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158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 
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Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 
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FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
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qi     90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Roquirod  iftor  the  First  90  Days 
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and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 
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The  Only  One. 

Only  the  most  perfect, 
hand  picked  white 
Chardonnay  grapes \ 
Only  from  the  first 
delicate  pressings- 
Only  in  the  greatest 
vintage  years. 

Taittinger 

Comtes  de  Champagne. 
Blanc  de  Blancs 


Epluchage,  the  old  world  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  perfection 

of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  New  York. 
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Some  conscientious  Bostonians 

serve  as  investment  advisers  to 

hospitals,  churches,  and  charities. 

Because  they're  conscientious,  they 

worry  increasingly  about  making 

the  right  decisions  in  an  increasingly 

changeable  market. 

So  they  call  on  us  to  provide  them 
with  continuing  investment  advice. 

If  you  re  one  of  those  conscientious 
Bostonians,  talk  to  Wendell 
Hastings,  our  specialist  in  chari- 
table investments,  at  742-4000. 
Like  you,  he's  conscientious. 
And  concerned. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  FD. I.C. 
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.  .  .  hooded 
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winter's  most  tangible  luxury 
.  .  .  the  magnificent  Midi  coat, 
glisteny  and   regal  in   Borgazia® 
acrylic  pile  and  natural  raccoon 
framing  the  hood,  circling  the 
cuffs.    Black.    6-16,  215.00 
Better  Coat  Salon,  second  floor, 
store  for  fashion. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


furs  labeled  to  show  country 
of  origin  of  imported  furs 

'Borgazia  by  BorgTM 
Div.  of  Bunker  Ramo 


Boston,  Framingham,  Peabody,  Braintree,  Burlington 
Worcester,  Bedford,  N.  H.,  So.  Portland,  Me.,  Warwick,  R.  I. 


IN  LYNCHBURG,  the  new  population  has  not  been  put  on  our  sign 
because  we  don't  agree  with  the  government. 

The  federal  census  puts  our  population  at  361.  But  our  water 

commissioner  has  proof  of  over  400.  And  he's 

already  sent  his  figures  to  Washington  demanding 

a  recount.  Of  course,  here  at  the  Distillery  we 

don't  really  care  if  it  comes  out  big  or  small. 

We've  found  out  you  don't  need  a  lot  of  people 

to  make  a  good  sippin'  whiskey.  Just  a  taste, 

we  believe,  and  you'll  find  that  out,  too. 

©  1971,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •   90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE   •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  361),  TENN. 
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ANTON  WEBERN 

Passacaglia  for  orchestra     op.  1 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Webern  was  born  in  Vienna  on  December  3  1883;  he  died  at  Mittersill,  Austria, 
on  September  15  1945.  He  composed  the  Passacaglia  in  1908,  and  himself  con- 
ducted the  first  performance,  in  Vienna,  the  same  year.  The  first  American  per- 
formance was  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Leopold 
Stokowski,  on  March  8  1927.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance 
followed  thirty-seven  years  later,  on  April  17  1964,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  con- 
ducted. These  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Orchestra  since  that  time. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tarn  tarn,  harp  and  strings. 

In  choosing  a  passacaglia  for  his  Opus  1,  Webern,  living  in  a  romantic 
epoch  with  a  tendency  towards  immensity,  a  tendency  which  he  never 
shared,  seems  instinctively  to  have  limited  himself  to  a  form  which 
before  all  others  in  the  classical  past  gave  scope  for  elaboration  within 
the  restricted  lengths  of  an  eight-measure  theme  repeated  in  many 
guises. 

In  view  of  Webern's  later  preference  for  economy  and  concision,  the 
principal  mark  of  his  mature  style,  his  Passacaglia  becomes  a  sort  of 
foothold  of  traditional  bounds  against  the  invasion  of  expansive  chro- 
maticism in  the  early  century.  In  the  year  1908  Mahler's  latest  symphony 
was  his  gigantic  Eighth.  Schoenberg,  then  Webern's  teacher,  had  passed 
the  similarly  protracted  stage  of  his  Verklarte  Nacht  and  his  Gurrelieder, 
and  was  working  upon  his  Second  String  quartet,  in  F  sharp  minor,  a 
notable  reversal  in  the  direction  of  the  succinct.  In  the  Five  movements 
for  string  quartet,  composed  in  1909,  the  young  Webern  was  already 
more  terse,  more  'atonal'  than  Schoenberg.  He  was  moving  in  the 
direction  of  color  juxtaposition  in  place  of  thematic  development.  His 
Six  pieces  for  orchestra  op.  6,  also  composed  in  1909,  was  an  example 
of  his  'Klangfarbenmelodien'. 

It  would  be  quite  misleading  to  associate  Webern's  Passacaglia  with 
the  Finale  of  Brahms's  Fourth  symphony,  which  is  in  strict  passacaglia 
form  —  a  succession  of  thirty  variations  of  its  eight-measure  theme. 
Brahmsian  grandeur  and  fluent  amplitude  was  never  Webern's  aim. 
Nevertheless,  Humphrey  Searle  (in  Grove's  Dictionary)  has  found  a 
similarity:  The  Passacaglia,  almost  Brahmsian  as  it  is  —  it  is  closely 
akin  to  the  Brahmsian  side  of  early  Schoenberg —  is  full  of  portents  of 
Webern's  later  style:  angular,  leaping  melody,  exquisitely  subtle  effects 
of  scoring  (much  contrasting  of  muted  and  unmuted  strings,  division 
and  subdivision  of  strings,  ppp  tremolo  passages  sul  ponticello),  the 
breaking-up  of  the  essentially  contrapuntal  texture  into  thematic  scraps 
which  suggest  the  influence  of  Debussyan  impressionism.  But  the  pas- 
sacaglia form  holds  the  whole  piece  firmly  together;  the  thought  is 
clear,  continuous  and  comparatively  expansive  (the  piece  plays  for 
about  fifteen  minutes);  and  the  scoring,  if  transparent,  is  solid,  even 
rich,  in  conventional  doubling.' 

Searle,  who  studied  with  Webern  in  Vienna  in  the  season  1937-1938, 
wrote   prophetically  of   his   experience   (The   Musical   Times,   October 
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1940):  'I  felt  that  he  thoroughly  grasps  every  problem  he  tackles  and 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  doing  all  the  time,  and  his  amazing  sensitivity, 
combined  with  his  sheer  creative  genius,  obviously  make  him  one  of 
the  few  composers  of  today  who  really  matter.'  Since  this  was  written, 
the  composer  then  little  performed,  little  known  except  as  an  obscure 
pupil  of  Schoenberg,  has  become  the  leading  figure  in  the  serial 
movement. 

Among  those  composers  who  have  lived  unnoticed  and  unprosperous, 
only  to  attain  posthumous  fame,  Webern's  is  a  very  special  case.  He 
never  courted  attention,  but  worked  out  a  restrictive  method  of  compo- 
sition which  could  never  have  been  accepted  in  his  time.  A  pupil  of 
Schoenberg,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  avant  garde  in  con- 
servative Vienna.  He  lived  modestly  and  obscurely  and  took  routine 
musical  jobs  for  a  living.  When  the  second  World  War  came  he  was 
branded  by  the  Nazi  regime  a  'cultural  Bolshevist',  but  continued 
quietly  to  compose.  The  end  of  his  life  was  tragic.  In  the  last  months 
of  the  war  his  son  was  killed  in  a  bombing  raid.  With  his  wife  he  took 
refuge  in  the  mountain  resort  of  Mittersill.  There  during  the  occupation 
by  the  US  Army,  he  stepped  out  of  the  house  on  the  night  of  September 
15  1945,  and  was  shot  down  by  a  soldier.  This  is  generally  referred  to  as 
an  'accident'.  It  might  more  properly  be  called  a  senseless  instance  of 
the  blind  ineptitude  of  postwar  jitters. 

Since  his  death  he  has  become  a  shining  model  for  the  serial  move- 
ment. What  Schoenberg  had  implanted  but  failed  to  carry  through 
consistently,  Webern  had  pursued  with  uncompromising  logic  to  its 
conclusion  —  the  ultimate  in  brevity,  in  conciseness,  in  clarity  and 
point.  Webern  is  now  a  name  honored  wherever  serialism  is  practiced. 
Even  Stravinsky,  long  aloof  from  twelve-tonal  ways,  paid  Webern  his 
respects,  beginning  with  his  Agon. 

While  Schoenberg  became  a  public  figure  and  found  himself  the 
originator  of  a  movement  which  could  be  derided  but  not  dismissed, 
Webern  led  a  life  as  isolated  as  if  he  were  composing  in  a  laboratory. 
Schoenberg  was  more  widely  experimental,  encountering  musical  forms 
small  and  large,  feeling  his  way  with  a  sure  sense  of  direction,  but  grad- 
ually. From  so-called  'atonalism'  he  worked  into  'twelve-tonal'  equality, 
and  later,  without  conscious  intent,  into  the  technique  of  the  more  strict 
treatment  of  the  tone  row.  Webern's  logic  was  more  direct,  more  ruth- 
less; its  application  led  him  by  way  of  utter  concentration  and  economy 
of  means  into  extreme  brevity,  into  spare,  open  scores  in  which  each 
note  was  unencumbered  and  neatly  made  its  point.  Schoenberg  adopted 
the  serial  method  to  a  varying  extent  in  his  later  years,  according  to  the 
score  in  hand.  With  his  Geistliche  Volkslieder  op.  17,  in  1924,  Webern 
embraced  the  twelve-tonal  method  whole  and  without  compromise. 
His  scores  are  miniatures  in  which  the  thematic  procedure  is  laid  forth 
unclouded  by  any  intruding  body  of  sound.  He  shunned  any  amplitude 
of  dynamics  or  texture.  His  music  is  direct  and  rarefied,  rigorously 
simple.  It  is  also  deliberate,  -studied,  painstaking.  The  only  latitude  he 
allowed  himself  was  in  variety  of  color.  In  the  Six  pieces,  for  example, 
the  standard  orchestra  is  called  for,  but  with  nine  different  percussive 
instruments.  His  varied  palette  betrays  the  main  secret  of  his  style. 
'Klangfarbenmelodie',  melody  through  color  variety,  was  Schoenberg's 
word  for  what  became  the  principal  expressive  endeavor,   even   the 
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obsession  of  Webern.  In  the  choice  of  intervals,  which  is  the  shape  of 
any  melody,  he  is  addicted  to  wide  skips.  He  ignores  the  custom  by 
which  melody  is  expected  to  be  delivered  in  one  tone  color.  Webern 
cultivates  constant  color  variation,  sometimes  giving  each  successive 
note  to  a  different  instrument  or  instrumental  cluster. 

Schoenberg  wrote  of  Webern's  music  that  it  expresses  'an  entire  novel 
in  a  single  sigh'. 


SERGEY  RACHMANINOV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Rachmaninov  was  born  at  Oneg,  in  the  district  of  Novgorod  on  April  1  1873; 
he  died  at  Beverly  Hills,  California,  on  March  28  1943.  He  composed  the  Third 
Piano  concerto  in  1909,  and  was  himself  soloist  at  the  premiere,  which  was 
given  on  November  28  of  the  same  year  by  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York; 
Walter  Damrosch  was  the  conductor.  Rachmaninov  was  again  soloist  at  the  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  given  under  the  direction  of 
Pierre  Monteux  on  October  31  1919.  Other  distinguished  pianists  who  have 
played  the  Concerto  with  the  Orchestra  include  Vladimir  Horowitz,  Witold 
Malcuzynski,  Byron  Janis,  Van  Cliburn,  Gina  Bachauer  and  Alexis  Weissenberg. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals  and 
strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  the  piano  virtuoso  Josef  Hofmann. 

Rachmaninov  visited  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1909.  He 
gave  his  first  recital,  at  Northampton,  on  November  4.  Four  days  later 
he  played  his  Second  Piano  concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  under 
Max  Fiedler  in  Philadelphia.  He  made  three  more  appearances  during 
the  Orchestra's  tour,  in  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Hartford,  before 
playing  for  the  first  time  in  Symphony  Hall.  Rachmaninov  was  also  a 
talented  conductor,  and  before  he  left  America  the  Boston  Symphony 
offered  him  the  conductorship  of  the  Orchestra  in  succession  to  Fiedler, 
whose  contract  was  about  to  expire.  But  he  had  no  wish  to  move  per- 
manently away  from  Russia,  and  in  any  case  he  did  not  find  American 
ways  congenial.  He  had  written  to  his  cousin  Zoya  Pribitkova  from 
New  York  (December  12  1909):  'You  know,  in  this  accursed  country, 
where  you're  surrounded  by  nothing  but  Americans  and  the  "business", 
"business",  they  are  forever  doing,  clutching  you  from  all  sides  and 
driving  you  on  —  it  is  terribly  pleasant  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  Russian 
girl  .  .  .  Everyone  treats  me  nicely  and  kindly,  but  I  am  horribly  bored 
with  it  all,  and  feel  that  my  character  has  been  quite  spoiled  here. 
Sometimes  I  even  grow  angry  as  the  devil.' 

About  the  concert-goers  he  was  even  more  scathing:  'The  audiences 
are  astonishingly  cold,'  he  was  quoted  as  saying  on  his  return  to  "Russia, 
'spoiled  by  the  tours  of  first-class  artists  and  forever  looking  for  novelty, 
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for  something  they've  never  had  before.  Local  papers  are  obliged  to 
note  the  number  of  times  you  are  recalled  to  the  stage,  and  the  public 
regards  this  as  a  yardstick  of  your  talent.' 

By  the  beginning  of  1917  Rachmaninov's  career  in  Russia  had  reached 
its  high  point:  as  conductor  or  pianist  he  was  received  everywhere  with 
extraordinary  ovations.  But  in  March  he  made  his  final  solo  appearances 
in  Moscow.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  two  of  the  three  concerts; 
Emil  Cooper  the  last,  in  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  at  which  Rachmaninov 
played  his  Second  concerto.  Public  concerts  were  suspended  after  the 
October  revolution  and  Rachmaninov  was  in  despair  about  his  future. 
An  offer  to  appear  in  Stockholm,  the  first  from  a  foreign  country  since 
the  start  of  the  world  war,  presented  a  temporary  solution  to  his  prob- 
lems. After  a  series  of  uncomfortable  delays,  Rachmaninov,  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  left  Russia  on  December  23.  They  arrived  in  the  Swedish 
capital  exhausted  and  depressed.  Rachmaninov  postponed  his  Stockholm 
appearance,  and  did  not  perform  until  the  following  February  —  in 
Copenhagen.  He  spent  the  year  studying  new  repertoire  (his  recitals 
until  that  time  had  been  largely  of  his  own  music),  and  giving  concerts 
in  Scandinavia. 

Karl  Muck's  conductorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  ended  abruptly 
with  his  imprisonment  in  1917.  One  of  the  musicians  to  whom  the  man- 
ager Charles  Ellis  made  a  tentative  approach  was  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch. 
In  a  letter  indicating  that  he  would  himself  decline  an  invitation, 
Gabrilowitsch  suggested  that  Rachmaninov  would  be  an  excellent  candi- 
date. 'Although  I  have  not  heard  from  [Rachmaninov]  direct/  he  wrote, 
1  am  sure  that  he  would  be  glad  to  come  to  America,  and  I  can  think 
of  no  man  better  fitted  for  the  position  of  Boston  Symphony  conductor 
than  he.'  Ellis  sent  a  cable  offering  110  concerts  in  thirty  weeks,  but 
Rachmaninov,  dubious  about  having  enough  music  in  his  repertoire  to 
cope  with  such  a  heavy  schedule,  refused.  He  had  already  received  two 
other  offers,  the  conductorship  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  a  recital 
tour,  both  of  which  he  had  also  turned  down.  But  it  was  clear  that  he 
would  be  able  to  earn  an  adequate  income  in  the  United  States.  So  he 
set  out  from  Oslo  on  November  1  1918  and  arrived  in  New  York  the  day 
before  news  of  the  armistice  was  announced.  He  signed  a  contract  for 
personal  appearances  with  Charles  Ellis'  concert  bureau  and  for  record- 
ings with  the  Edison  Company. 

After  a  concert  in  Providence,  he  returned  to  Symphony  Hall  with  a 
recital  on  December  15.  During  the  following  months  he  played  con- 
certs in  cities  on  the  East  coast,  including  two  more  in  Boston. 

Two  years  later  Rachmaninov  was  well  established  here.  He  found  a 
house  on  the  sea  at  Locust  Point,  New  Jersey,  for  his  summer  vacation, 
and  bought  a  house,  33  Riverside  Drive,  in  New  York.  In  1922  he  re- 
turned to  Europe  and  played  in  England.  A  letter  from  London  shows 
how  his  feelings  towards  the  United  States  had  changed  since  his  first 
visit:  'The  concert  went  off  successfully.  I  played  well  and  the  hall  was 
"sold  out".  Someone  scolded  me  in  the  papers  but  that's  of  course  [sic]. 
They  will  praise  me,  as  others  are  praised,  only  after  I  die,  when  everyone 
does  it.  I'm  very  bored  here  and  I  think  of  America  often.  I  extol  Amer- 
ica to  all  the  English  and  they  get  so  angry.'  Rachmaninov  composed  very 
little  after  leaving  Russia.  His  concert  tours,  at  first  a  financial  necessity 
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for  the  support  of  his  family,  took  up  most  of  his  time.  The  Fourth  Piano 
concerto  appeared  in  1926  to  a  mixed  but  predominantly  hostile  press. 
There  was  a  gap  of  five  years  before  the  next  work,  'Variations  on  a 
theme  of  Corelli',  and  two  more  before  the  Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of 
Paganini. 

Rachmaninov  brought  a  brand  new  piece  with  him  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1909  —  the  Third  Piano  concerto.  Com- 
pleted only  a  short  time  before  he  set  sail,  it  was  so  new  that  he  had  not 
yet  mastered  the  solo  part.  He  spent  some  time  during  his  days  at  sea 
practicing  on  a  'dumb  piano'.  About  four  weeks  after  his  arrival,  on 
November  28,  he  gave  the  world  premiere  in  New  York  with  the 
Symphony  Society,  conducted  by  Walter  Damrosch.  The  third  perform- 
ance (January  16  1910)  was  directed  by  Gustav  Mahler,  about  whose 
ability  Rachmaninov  was  enthusiastic.  The  composer  told  in  his 
Recollections  (Macmillan,  New  York,  1934): 

'At  that  time  Mahler  was  the  only  conductor  whom  I  considered  worthy 
to  be  classed  with  Nikisch.  He  touched  my  composer's  heart  straight 
away  by  devoting  himself  to  my  Concerto  until  the  accompaniment, 
which  is  rather  complicated,  had  been  practiced  to  the  point  of  perfec- 
tion, although  he  had  already  gone  through  another  long  rehearsal. 
According  to  Mahler,  every  detail  of  the  score  was  important  —  an 
attitude  which  is  unfortunately  rare  amongst  conductors. 

'The  rehearsal  began  at  ten  o'clock.  I  was  to  join  it  at  eleven,  and 
arrived  in  good  time.  But  we  did  not  begin  to  work  until  twelve,  when 
there  was  only  half  an  hour  left,  during  which  I  did  my  utmost  to  play 
through  a  composition  which  usually  lasts  thirty-six  minutes.  We  played 
and  played.  .  .  .  Half  an  hour  was  long  past,  but  Mahler  did  not  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  this  fact. 

'At  last  we  had  finished.  I  went  up  to  the  conductor's  desk,  and  together 
we  examined  the  score.  The  musicians  in  the  back  seats  began  quietly 
to  pack  up  their  instruments  and  to  disappear.  Mahler  blew  up: 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 

The  leader:  "It  is  after  half-past  one,  Maestro." 

"That  makes  no  difference!  As  long  as  I  am  sitting,  no  musician  has 
ct  right  to  get  up!" 

'At  the  beginning  of  the  rehearsal  Mahler  had  practiced  Berlioz'  Sym- 
phony, "La  vie  d'un  artiste".  He  conducted  it  magnificently,  especially 
the  passage  called  "Procession  to  the  High  Court"  [sic]  where  he 
obtained  a  crescendo  of  the  brass  instruments  such  as  I  have  never 
before  heard  achieved  in  the  passage:  the  windows  shook,  the  very 
walls  seemed  to  vibrate.  .  .  / 


The  acoustics  of  Symphony 
ful  as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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FRANZ  SCHUBERT 
Symphony  no.  9  in  C 
Program  note  by  John  N. 


Burk 


Schubert  was  born  on  January  31  1797  at  Lichtenthal,  then  a  suburb  of  Vienna; 
he  died  in  Vienna  on  November  19  1828.  He  composed  the  Symphony  in  C 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life.  What  was  probably  its  first  performance  was 
given  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  on  March  21  1839;  Felix  Mendelssohn 
conducted.  The  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  gave  the  first  American  per- 
formance on  January  11  1851.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  given  on  January  13  1882;  Georg  Henschel  conducted.  The  most 
recent  performances  in  Boston  by  the  Orchestra  were  conducted  by  William 
Steinberg  in  September  and  October  1969. 

Schubert's  posthumous  Symphony  in  C  has  been  variously  numbered.  After 
the  accepted  six  there  were  two  more  —  this  and  the  'Unfinished'  symphony. 
Since  the  C  major  symphony  was  composed  last,  it  was  at  one  time  known  as 
no.  8;  but  others  have  called  it  no.  7,  since  its  was  discovered  before  the 
'Unfinished'.  By  the  inclusion  of  sketches  for  symphonies  in  D  and  in  E  minor- 
major,  it  has  also  been  numbered  '9'  and  '10'.  But  it  is  now  most  often  desig- 
nated no.  9  in  program  books  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  was  132  years  ago  that  this  Symphony  was  resurrected  and  performed 
in  Leipzig,  at  which  time  eleven  years  had  passed  since  the  composition 
of  the  symphony  and  the  death  of  its  composer. 

Schubert  turned  out  six  symphonies  in  his  earlier  composing  years,  from 
the  time  that,  as  a  pupil  of  sixteen  at  the  Konvikt  (the  school  of  the 
Imperial  Choir  at  Vienna)  he  filled  sheets  with  ready  music  for  the 
small  school  orchestra  in  which  he  was  a  violinist.  In  1816  he  wrote  his 
Fourth  ('Tragic')  symphony  and  his  Fifth  (without  trumpets  and  drums); 
in  1818,  reaching  his  twenty-first  year,  he  produced  his  Sixth  in  C,  still 
for  a  small  orchestra.  These  three  works,  containing  many  of  the  beau- 
tiful pages  characteristic  of  the  young  Schubert,  were  yet  modest  in 
design,  having  been  planned  for  the  immediate  uses  of  the  'Amateur 
Society',  the  outgrowth  of  a  friendly  quartet  which  had  long  met  as 
such  in  his  father's  house. 

Having  come  of  age,  the  young  man  turned  his  musical  thoughts  away 
from  symphonies,  a  form  which  he  fulfilled  only  twice  in  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  (He  did  make,  however,  in  1821,  a  complete  outline  of  a 
symphony  in  E  minor-major  with  the  notation  and  scoring  only  partly 
filled  in.  The  symphony  was  performed  in  Vienna  in  the  season  1934- 
1935  by  Felix  Weingartner.  A  'Gastein'  Symphony,  vaguely  referred  to 
in  the  correspondence,  remains  a  legend,  for  no  trace  of  it  has  been 
found.  There  are  no  grounds  for  considering  the  Piano  duo  in  C  as  a 
draft  for  this  Symphony.  Maurice  Brown,  in  his  'Critical  biography'  of 
Schubert,  summons  plausible  evidence  to  show  that  the( 'Gastein'  was 
in  reality  an  early  sketch  for  the  Ninth  symphony.)  In  1822  he  wrote 
another,  or  at  least  two  movements  of  another.  The  'Unfinished'  sym- 
phony may  be  said  to  be  the  first  which  Schubert  wrote  entirely  to  the 
prompting  of  his  free  musical  inclinations,  and  not  to  the  constricted 
proportions  of  a  group  of  half-skilled  friends  who  could  with  difficulty 

continued  on  page  359 
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so  tired  of  trying 

Jo  keep  John's 

business 


going." 


Your  business  may  well  provide  your  wife 
with  a  good  living.  But,  with  her  different 
interests,  how  long  can  it  provide  her  with 
a  good  life?  The  decision  is  more  than  a 
money  matter.  It's  a  family  matter,  too. 
Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone 
with  the  interest  and  time  to  consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 


Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 


A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Mi-mbi-r  I   n  I  C 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 

A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 


^n 


musicians 
of 
tomorrow  . 

MAINHATTA 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSK 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  Preside. 
For  information  writ 
120  CLAREMONT  AV 
^NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  100: 
^  (212)  749-28( 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


WHY  CAVE  ATLANT1QUE  GIVES  YOU 
BETTER  WINE  FOR  LESS  COST 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  newly  formed  wine  im- 
porting firm,  with  a  retail  store  at  1675  Mass. 
Ave.,  in  Cambridge. 

There  are  six  reasons  why  Cave  Atlantique 
is  able  to  provide  better  wine  at  a  lower  price. 

■  DIRECT  IMPORTING 

Unlike  most  retail  stores,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
also  a  wine  importer  and  wholesaler.  This 
means  that,  in  most  cases,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
the  only  intermediary  between  the  vineyard 
owner  or  European  shipper  and  the  retail 
client.  By  way  of  comparison,  there  are  many 
wines  sold  at  retail  in  Massachusetts  which 
are  controlled  by  New  York  importers,  who 
sell  to  Massachusetts  wholesalers,  who  in 
turn  sell  to  the  retailer.  The  fewer  companies 
involved  in  the  importation,  the  lower  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

■  CONTINUAL  TASTING  OF  THE 

INVENTORY 

A  wine  is  very  expensive  (perhaps  even 
wasted)  if  it  does  not  match  the  customer's 
requirements.  Cave  Atlantique's  wine  buyers 
continually  taste  and  evaluate  the  wines  that 
have  been  imported.  Thus,  the  firm  is  able 
to  provide  customers  with  meaningful  assist- 
ance in  selecting  wine. 

■  10%  DISCOUNT 

For  any  single  purchase  of  12  bottles,  whether 
of  the  same  or  different  wines,  Cave  Atlan- 
tique will  give  a  10%  discount  off  the  price 
for  single  bottles.  Mixing  a  case  of  12  different 
wines  thus  provides  a  very  economical  way 
for  a  customer  to  determine  which  wines  he 
or  she  likes  best. 

■  FORWARD  BUYING 

For  certain  types  of  wines  (particularly  Bor- 
deaux wines  of  the  better  vintages)  the  prices 
are  rising  rapidly  in  response  to  the  demand 
conditions  of  the  market.  The  most  important 
determinant  of  the  retail  price  of  these  wines 
is  how  early  the  store  was  able  to  purchase 
them.  Cave  Atlantique  has  made  a  practice 
of  buying  certain  critical  wines  as  much  as 
six  months  or  a  year  in  advance  of  the  time 
it  plans  to  sell  them. 

■  SPECIALIZATION  IN  WINE 

By  specializing  only  in  wine,  the  firm  is  able 
to  eliminate  very  substantial  overhead  costs 
that  are  presently  incurred  by  most  other 
Massachusetts  firms. 


■  RANGE  OF  INVENTORY 

In  choosing  its  wines,  the  firm  attempts  to 
balance  a  comprehensive  offering  of  the 
world's  great  wines  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  wines  of  more  modest  reputa- 
tion and  price. 

For  example,  Cave  Atlantique  has  a  three- 
fold philosophy  with  respect  to  wines  from 
the  Burgundy/Beaujolais  region:  first,  to 
offer  a  selection  of  outstanding  wines  from 
great  vintages,  e.g. 

Vintage        Commune  /Vineyard  Case  Bottle 

1962     Chambertin  Clos 

de  Beze  $102.60       $9.50 

1964     Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00        6.75 

1964     Hospices  de  Beaune 

Corton  "Cuvee 

Docteur  Peste"  129.00      12.00 

1969     Le  Montrachet  172.25       15.95 

1969     Meursault  "Charmes"    59.50         5.50 

second,  to  offer  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
of  good,  yet  moderately  priced  wines,  e.g. 

1966  Beaune  "Clos  du  Roi"     60.50         5.60 

1967  Morey  St.  Denis 

"Clos  des  Ormes"  53.40  4.95 

1969  Savigny  Premier  Cm  39.25  3.60 
1969     Chablis  Premier  Cru 

"Montee  de  Tonnerre"  41.50  3.85 

third,  to  find  a  number  of  sound  wines  that 
can  be  offered  at  inexpensive  prices: 


32.50  3.00 

27.00  2.50 

36.00  3.35 

30.00  2.85 

24.00  2.25 


1966  Bourgogne  Rouge 

1969  Bourgogne  Blanc 

1969  Fleurie 

1969  Brouilly 

1969  Beaujolais 

Essentially  the  same  approach  is  taken  with 
wines  from  other  areas  such  as  Bordeaux,  the 
Loire,  Germany,  Porto,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  list  of  the  wines  in  stock  is  avail- 
able without  charge,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  491-2411  or  491-7629. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 
1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

The  names  of  all  Friends  for  the  1970-1971  season  wi 
the  program  books  this  winter.  This  first  list  includes 
Guarantors  and  Patrons. 

BENEFACTORS 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H.  Land 
Mrs  Philip  R.  Mather 
Miss  Penelope  B.  Noyes 
Mrs  Richard  C.  Paine 


ORCHESTRA 

I  be  included  in 
the  Benefactors, 


Mrs  Henry  B.  Bigelow 
Hon.  John  M.  Cabot 
Mrs  William  C.  Cox 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  K.  Allen 
Dr  and  Mrs  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  S.  Bird 
Mrs  Francis  W.  Bird 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  P. 

Birmingham 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  M.  Bliss 
Mrs  Ralph  Bradley 
Mrs  Henry  G.  Byng 
Cabot  Charitable  Trust 
Harold  Cabot  &  Company  Inc. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B.  Cabot 
Mr  Samuel  Cabot  Jr 
Dr  and  Mrs  Bradford  Cannon 
Mrs  Thomas  B.  Card 
Dr  and  Mrs  George  H.  A. 

Clowes  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  D.  Cohen 
Mr  and  Mrs  Abram  T.  Collier 
Mrs  Alan  Cunningham 
Miss  Harriot  S.  Curtis 
Mrs  Gardiner  H.  Fiske 
Mr  and  Mrs  Carlton  Perry 

Fuller 


Mr  and  Mrs  Vernon  R.  Alden 
Mrs  William  T.  Aldrich 
Mrs  Frank  G.  Allen 
Mrs  Whitney  Allen 
Mr  and  Mrs  Allen  G.  Barry 
Mrs  George  L.  Batchelder  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  W.  Cabot 
Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  L. 

Cahners 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Charitable 

Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gardner  Cox 
Mrs  Albert  M.  Creighton 
Mrs  Lyneham  Crocker 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ernest  B.  Dane  Jr 
Mrs  Richard  E.  Danielson 
Miss  Marion  L.  Decrow 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  T.  Edsall 
Miss  Sandra  Ferry 
Miss  Elaine  Foster 
Mrs  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 
The  Nehemias  Gorin 

Foundation 


GUARANTORS 

Mrs  James  L.  Gamble 

Mr  Graham  Gund 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S.  Hall  Jr 

Mrs  N.  P.  Hallowell  Jr 

Mrs  Alfred  Harcourt 

Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  W. 

Hatch  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  Hecht  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  Jackson  Jr 
Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Phillips  Ketchum 
King  Spruce  Co.,  Mary  A. 

Clapp,  Pres. 
Mr  Albert  C.  Koch 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  A.  Laughlin 
June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation  Mrs  Robert  H.  Stevenson 


Mrs  George  Putnam  Sr 
Mrs  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  Wheeler  Jr 

Mrs  Sumner  Pingree 

Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  H.  Piston 

Mrs  Brooks  Potter 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  M. 

Preston 
Mr  and  Mrs  Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Mrs  Roger  Revelle 
Mrs  George  R.  Rowland 
Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  J.  Scott 
Mr  Alan  H.  Scovell 
Mrs  Francis  P.  Sears 
Mrs  Paul  E.  Sladish 
Mrs  William  B.  Snow 
Mr  Rudolf  G.  Sonneborn 
Mr  and  Mrs  Brooks  Stevens  Jr 


Mrs  George  Lewis  Sr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  H. 

Love  joy 
Dr  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  P.  Lyman 
Mrs  Robert  L.  Moore 
Mrs  Robert  H.  Morris 
Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

PATRONS 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  W.  Grant 
Mr  and  Mrs  Everett  P. 

Grossman 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G. 

Henderson 
Mr  and  Mrs  Harold  D. 

Hodgkinson 
Gilbert  Hood  Memorial  Fund 
Mrs  Charles  Jackson  Sr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B.  Jackson 
Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  L.  Jaffe 
Mrs  Hetty  L.  R.  Kaffenburgh 
Miss  Aimee  Lamb 
Mrs  H.  Richardson  Lane 
Mrs  Ellis  Little 
Mrs  Henry  Lyman  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  F. 

MacNichol 
Mrs  Alfred  R.  Mclntyre 
Mrs  George  P.  McNear 


Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  A.  Taft 
Dr  and  Mrs  Joseph  Tartakoff 
Mrs  William  H.  Walker 
Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  D.  Warren 
Mrs  F.  Carrington  Weems 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G.  Wiese 
Clara  B.  Winthrop  Charitable 

Trust 
Mrs  Ruth  Crary  Young 

Mrs  Charles  E.  Mead 

Moors  and  Cabot 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  B. 

Moses  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  Paine  Sr 
Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 
Mrs  Charles  H.  Pettit 
Mr  Edwin  H.  B.  Pratt 
Mr  and  Mrs  Dwight  P. 

Robinson  Jr 
Miss  Dorothy  Rogers 
Mr  and  Mrs  B.  Allen  Rowland 
Mr  Daniel  Sargent 
Dr  and  Mrs  J.  Walter  Schirmer 
Mrs  John  W.  Scott 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs  Alfred  M.  Tozzer 
Miss  Alice  Tully 
Mrs  Abbott  Payson  Usher 
Mr  Jeptha  H.  Wade 
Mrs  Sheldon  E.  Wardwell 
Mr  and  Mrs  George  K.  Whitney 
Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  L.  Wilson 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 


Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 
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Walnut  Hill  School 


zji  legendary ^Experience  in  Twining 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


at  THE  COLONNADE 
Boston  s  newest  grand  hotel 

for  ^Reservations:  262-0600 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 


MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Albert  s-Langdon,  Inc 

0^e*vt*^  Ait 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 
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Jim  didn't  wait  until 
he  and  Ann  had  three 
kids  and  a  house 
in  Marblehead. 

He  had  his  Will  drawn  up 
when  they  had  a  closetful 
of  wedding  gifts  in  a 
2-room  apartment  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue. 


Your  Will  says  how  you  want  your  property 
distributed.  By  having  your  lawyer  draw 
your  Will,  you  make  sure  your  intentions 
are  legally  clear. 

Many  people  don't  realize  that  a  Will 
is  completely  flexible.  It's  so  easy  to  plan 
it  now,  then  update  it  from  time  to  time. 
Delaying  your  Will  can  result  in  substan- 
tial financial  loss  for  your  family. 

You  expect  your  life-style  to  keep 
changing.  Your  Will  can  change  right 
with  it. 


And  if  you'd  like  to  include  a  depend- 
able executor  and  trustee  to  see  that  your 
instructions  are  carried  out  properly, 
think  of  State  Street  Bank.  We've  been 
helping  families  enjoy  greater  financial 
security  for  generations. 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
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Good  fc/p  is 
so  hard  to 
find  these  days 

...  but  not  at  Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  The 
talented  trio  below  are  the  interior 
designers  you  will  meet  and  talk  with  at 
this  exciting  new  home  furnishings  and 
design  center  in  Newton. 

These  are  the  professionals  who  will 
be  happy  to  talk  over  your  decorating 
ideas  and  help  plan  rooms  that  are  truly 
a  reflection  of  your  own  good  taste. 

They  will  show  you  through  the  unique 
room  settings  where  fine  Wellington 
Hall  furniture  is  displayed  with 
innovative  style.  Everything  on  display 
is  available  for  purchase  —  including 
an  unusual  collection  of  wall  coverings, 
fabrics  and  accessories.  And,  be  sure 
to  ask  about  our  free  design  service. 

WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 

381  Elliot  St.  •  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Falls 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.*  969-2335 
(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9...near128) 

Laurence  Sisson  Exhibition 
Through  November  13 


%  J/wsseau  swt/se  ofjOos/on 


dS lack     Velve 


t 

Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 
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muster  a  trumpeter  or  a  set  of  kettledrums.  Anselm  Huttenbrenner,  to 
whom  he  dispatched  the  score  for  the  Styrian  Society  at  Graz,  casually 
laid  the  unplayed  symphony  in  a  drawer  and  forgot  it.  This  indifference 
did  not  visibly  disturb  the  composer,  to  whom  the  act  of  creation  seems 
always  to  have  been  infinitely  more  important  than  the  possibilities 
(which  were  usually  meagre  enough)  of  performance  or  recognition. 

Once  more,  six  years  later,  Schubert  spread  his  symphonic  wings,  this 
time  with  no  other  dictator  than  his  soaring  fancy.  Difficulty,  length, 
orchestration,  these  were  not  ordered  by  the  compass  of  any  orchestra 
he  knew.  Schubert  in  his  more  rarefied  lyrical  flights  composed  far  above 
the  heads  of  the  small  circle  of  singers  or  players  with  whom  his  music- 
making  was  identified.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  wrote  at  those 
times  for  the  larger  world  he  never  encountered  in  his  round  of  humble 
dealings  and  for  coming  generations  unnumbered.  In  this  wise  did  the 
symphony  in  C  major  come  into  being  —  the  symphony  which  showed 
a  new  and  significant  impulse  in  a  talent  long  since  of  immortal  stature; 
the  symphony  which  it  became  the  privilege  and  triumph  of  Schumann 
to  resurrect  years  later,  and  make  known  to  the  world. 

Expressions  of  opinion  by  Schubert  on  his  works  are  here,  as  elsewhere, 
scanty  and  unreliable.  It  is  known  that  he  presented  the  score  to  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  Vienna.  The  parts  were  actually  written  out 
and  distributed,  and  the  Symphony  tried  in  rehearsal.  The  Symphony 
was  soon  laid  aside,'  so  reports  Schubert's  early  biographer,  Kreissle  von 
Hellborn,  who  in  1861  first  published  his  findings  of  Schubert's  life  after 
consultation  with  those  who  knew  and  remembered  him.  The  score 
was  found  to  be  'too  long  and  difficult,  and  Schubert  advised  them  to 
accept  and  perform  in  its  stead  his  Sixth  symphony  (also  in  C)'.  The 
tale  has  been  doubted,  but  it  is  easy  to  believe  —  not  that  the  composer 
had  any  qualms  about  the  essential  practicability  of  his  score  —  but 
that  he  hastily  withdrew  his  Pegasus  before  its  wings  could  be  entirely 
clipped  by  the  pedestrian  Gesellschaft.  A  symphony  in  C  major  was  per- 
formed by  the  Society  a  month  after  Schubert's  death  (December  14 
1828)  and  repeated  in  March  1829.  Whether  it  was  the  Ninth  or  the 
Sixth  in  the  same  key  is  a  point  which  will  never  be  cleared  up.  In  any 
case,  Schubert's  last  Symphony  was  unperformed  in  his  lifetime  and  lay 
in  oblivion  until  ten  years  afterwards,  when  Schumann  visited  Vienna 
and  went  through  a  pile  of  manuscripts  then  in  possession  of  Franz's 
brother,  Ferdinand  Schubert,  fastened  upon  the  C  major  Symphony, 
and  sent  a  copied  score  with  all  dispatch  to  his  friend  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  then  the  conductor  at  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  was  enthusiastic 
—  as  enthusiastic  perhaps  as  his  nature  permitted,  although  beside  the 
winged  words  of  Schumann  on  the  same  subject  his  written  opinion  as 
expressed  to  Moscheles  sounds  cool  and  measured:  'We  recently  played 
a  remarkable  and  interesting  symphony  by  Franz  Schubert.  It  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  best  works  which  we  have  lately  heard.  Bright,  fas- 
cinating and  original  throughout,  it  stands  quite  at  the  head  of  his  instru- 
mental works.'  The  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  (March  21  1839) 
was  a  pronounced  success  and  led  to  repetitions  (there  were  cuts  for 
these  performances).  (Yet  a  reviewer  of  the  first  performance  wrote  that 
the  work  lasted  'five  minutes  less  than  an  hour'.  Eugene  Goossens  once 
wrote:  'Its  heavenly,  but  rather  excessive  length  has  often  brought  up 
the  vexed  question  of  "cuts",  and  even  the  purists  admit  that  the 
work  does  not  suffer  to  a  noticeable  degree  by  judicious  pruning  of  the 
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slow  movement  and  finale.  I  use  the  word  "judicious",  for  there  are 
only  two  "cuts"  possible  which  do  not  in  any  way  disturb  the  shape  or 
development  of  the  movement  in  question.  Preferably,  however,  let  us 
have  it  unmutilated — "  (Chesterian,  November  1928).)  Mendelssohn 
urged  the  score  upon  the  secretary  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Lon- 
don, and  attempted  to  put  it  on  a  program  when  he  visited  England. 
The  players  found  this  straightforward  music  unreasonably  difficult  and 
laughed  at  the  oft-repeated  triplets  in  the  finale;  Mendelssohn  forthwith 
withdrew  the  score,  which  was  not  heard  in  England  until  many  years 
later  (April  5  1856);  even  then,  it  was  finally  achieved  by  performances 
in  two  installments  of  two  movements  at  each  concert.  It  is  said  that  a 
similar  derision  from  the  players  in  Paris  also  met  Habeneck's  efforts  to 
introduce  the  symphony  there.  It  may  seem  puzzling  that  these  famous 
triplets,  to  a  later  posterity  the  very  stuff  of  swift  impulsion,  a  lifting 
rhythm  of  flight,  could  have  been  found  ridiculous.  But  a  dull  and  lum- 
bering performance  might  well  turn  the  constantly  reiterated  figure  into 
something  quite  meaningless.  The  joke  lay,  not  in  the  measures  them- 
selves, but  in  the  awkward  scrapings  of  the  players  who  were  deriding 
them.  The  work,  thus  put  aside  in  England  for  some  fifteen  years, 
meanwhile  found  its  first  American  performance  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  New  York  (January  11  1851),  Theodor  Eisfeld  conducting.  It 
had  been  published  a  year  previous. 

The  very  fact  that  Schubert  wrote  this  masterwork  in  his  last  year,  an 
eloquent  sign,  and  not  the  only  one,  of  a  new  subtilization  and  unfold- 
ing of  the  still  youthful  composer,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
jecture, wise,  futile,  or  foolish,  on  the  part  of  his  biographers.  Some 
have  foretold  in  the  C  major  the  heralding  of  what  might  have  become 
a  mighty  symphonist,  another  Beethoven  (which  composer  Schubert 
held  in  the  deepest  veneration).  This  despite  the  fact  that  the  mild  and 
unassuming  little  Viennese  music-maker  showed  no  inclination,  then  or 
at  any  time,  to  become  a  philosopher  and  spiritual  titan,  an  insurrec- 
tionary artist  who  might  face  the  world  at  large  with  a  glance  of  arrogant 
independence.  More  than  one  writer  has  discerned  premonitions  of 
death  in  the  final  symphony,  and  Sir  George  Grove,  disclaiming  super- 
stition, could  not  help  remarking  darkly  that  Schubert  signed  a  friendly 
letter  of  that  year:  'Yours  till  death'.  Any  words  from  Schubert  about 
his  music,  written  or  spoken,  are  as  always  scantily  available.  One  re- 
mark Schubert  is  said  to  have  made,  on  handing  the  manuscript  of  this 
symphony  to  the  Musikverein  —  'that  he  hoped  now  to  hear  nothing 
more  about  Lieder,  and  that  henceforth  he  should  confine  himself  to 
Opera  and  Symphony.' 

He  did  write  more  songs;  in  fact  probably  his  last  application  of  pen  to 
paper  was  to  correct  the  proofs  of  his  'Winterreise'  series,  wherein  a 
new  current  of  melancholy,  almost  Tchaikovskian,  is  discernible.  It  is 
none  the  less  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  symphony  —  that  resplend- 
ent sample  of  a  newly  widened  instinct  of  orchestral  beauty  —  would 
have  had  its  successors. 

After  the  broad  and  serene  introduction,  the  theme  of  which  is  first 
intoned  by  the  horns  in  unison,  there  comes  the  allegro,  the  main  body 
of  the  movement,  in  which  the  corrections  first  appear.  'It  is  an 
impressive  (though  not  yet  the  most  impressive)  sign,'  writes  Professor 
Tovey,  'of  the  white  heat  at  which  this  huge  work  is  written  that  the 
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whole  first  movement  (if  not  more)  was  fully  scored  before  Schubert 
noticed  that  he  really  must  put  more  meaning  into  the  all-pervading 
figure  that  constitutes  the  first  two  bars  of  his  main  theme.  .  .  .  The 
alteration  is  neatly  made  with  a  pen-knife  literally  hundreds  of  times.' 
The  theme  in  its  original  shape  is  an  insipid  reiteration  of  tonic  and 
dominant  —  as  characterless  as  some  of  Beethoven's  early  sketches  for 
his  finally  pregnant  themes.  Schubert,  apparently,  was  achieving  a  new 
power  of  discrimination,  was  outgrowing  certain  facile  habits  of  spin- 
ning a  good  idea  too  thin,  habits  no  doubt  engendered  in  the  uncritical 
glow  of  endless  Biedermeierisch  evenings  and  Schubertiaden  in  and 
about  Vienna.  But  here  there  is  a  new  mettle;  one  shoot  of  lyric  flores- 
cence begets  another;  instead  of  the  spectre  of  redundancy,  which  would 
be  fatal  in  so  long  a  work,  there  is  the  profuse  fertility,  the  unexpected 
twist  to  lift  the  discourse  again  and  again  to  a  new  and  rarefied  plane. 
'The  second  subject,  reached,  as  usual  in  Schubert  by  a  very  simple 
coup  de  theatre,  starts  in  a  minor  key  in  which  it  is  not  going  to  settle. 
This  glorious  theme  veers  round  towards  the  normal  key  of  the  domi- 
nant G  major;  whence,  however,  it  wanders  away  into  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  all  Schubert's  unorthodox  digressions;  a  locus  classicus  for  the 
imaginative  use  of  trombones  in  a  pianissimo.  This  passage,  which 
derives  from  the  introduction,  and  leads  to  a  triumphant  climax  in  G 
major,  is  so  masterly  in  design  as  well  as  in  poetic  power  that  it  is 
incomparably  more  like  a  new  artform  than  a  failure  to  execute  an 
old  one.  Many  of  Schubert's  outwardly  similar  digressions  are  weak- 
nesses, but  every  case  must  be  taken  on  its  individual  merits;  and  noth- 
ing will  induce  me  to  believe  that  Beethoven  would  have  tolerated  a 
word  against  this  passage  in  its  present  position  if  he  had  lived  to  see  it. 

'The  coda  is  in  quicker  tempo,  and  has  the  energy  to  make  a  splen- 
did climax;  a  marked  contrast  to  most  of  Schubert's  codas,  which  are 
apt  to  collapse  with  a  frank  gesture  of  exhaustion.  Here  the  movement 
ends  with  an  apotheosis  of  the  introduction. 

'The  slow  movement,  in  A  minor,  after  establishing  its  indomitable 
march-rhythm  in  a  few  wintry  bars  of  introduction,  sets  out  bravely 
with  a  heart-breaking  show  of  spirit  in  adversity.  The  burden  of  the 
song  goes,  with  Schubert's  characteristic  half-Italian  pathos,  into  the 
major  mode.  There  is  an  energetic  sequel,  marching  along  in  the  same 
rhythm  and  with  the  same  brave  figures. 

'The  second  subject  is  a  broad  working  out  of  a  serene  melody  of 
consolation,  in  F  major.  The  return  from  this  to  A  minor  is  famous  as 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  romantic  passages  ever  written  for  horns. 
They  toll  like  a  bell  haunted  by  a  human  soul;  and  when  the  first 
subject  returns  there  is  a  new  trumpet-part  that  enlivens  and  deepens 
the  pathos.  The  energetic  continuation  is  worked  up  to  a  great  climax 
from  which  the  reaction,  after  a  dramatic  pause,  is  intensely  tragic;  and 
then  the  second  subject  enters  in  A  major,  with  radiant  new  colours 
and  a  flowing  accompaniment  which  continues  even  through  the 
returning  passage  (where  clarinets  now  replace  the  horns).  Then  frag- 
ments of  the  first  subject  are  built  up  into  a  mournful  coda;  even  the 
burden  of  the  song  being  now  in  the  minor  mode. 

'The  scherzo  yields  to  nothing  in  music  as  regards  the  perfection 
and  freedom  of  the  treatment.  Like  the  scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
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symphony,  the  main  body  of  the  movement  is  in  miniature  but  highly 
organised  sonata-form.  The  variety  of  rhythm  throughout  is  inex- 
haustible. As  for  the  trio,  it  is  a  huge  single  melody  (in  'binary'  form 
with  repeats,  as  usual)  —  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  exhilarating 
melodies  in  the  world. 

'The  truest  lover  of  Schubert  confesses  that  he  would  not  wish  the 
"Unfinished"  symphony  to  have  a  typical  Schubert  finale.  But  Schubert 
wrote  two  finales  which  are  typical  Schubert  without  being  his  typical 
finales.  These  two  are  the  finale  of  the  string  quintet  and  the  finale  of 
this  Symphony.  Possibly  we  might  add  a  third,  also  in  C  major:  the 
finale  of  the  Grand  duo  that  ought  to  have  been  a  symphony.  And, 
of  course,  there  are  other  finales  that  have  magnificent  themes  and 
passages,  notably  in  the  three  great  string  quartets.  But  these  two 
finales  are  such  as  nobody  can  accuse  of  being  weaker  than  the  rest  of 
the  works.  The  finale  of  the  C  major  symphony  is  in  fact  an  example 
of  grotesque  power  fully  as  sublime  as  the  griffin  which  Ruskin 
described  so  splendidly  in  the  chapter  on  the  Grotesque  Ideal  in 
Volume  III  of  "Modern  Painters". 

'The  two  themes  of  its  first  subject  set  up  a  very  energetic  spin 
which,  like  all  Schubert's  openings,  promises  well,  but  which  does 
not,  to  people  who  know  their  Schubert,  offer  any  security  that  it  will 
maintain  its  energy  in  the  tropical  ease  of  its  composer's  mood  after 
he  has  got  through  the  three  other  movements  so  triumphantly.  And 
indeed  Schubert  had  a  narrow  escape  here!  If  ever  a  powerful  piece  of 
music  had  a  backbone  to  it,  that  backbone  is  the  sublimely  grotesque 
main  theme  of  the  second  subject,  arising  so  inevitably  and  so  aston- 
ishingly out  of  the  four  premonitory  repeated  notes  of  the  horn,  and 
stretching  itself  ad  infinitum  while  the  violins  madly  turn  somersaults 
with  a  persistent  figure.  This  was  the  passage  which,  when  Mendelssohn 
rehearsed  it  with  the  London  Philharmonic,  caused  the  players  to  giggle 
and  behave  so  badly  that  he  had  to  withdraw  the  work;  and  even  within 
living  memory  it  roused  the  pedagogue  and  blinded  the  humorist  in 
that  great  musician,  Hans  von  Bulow.  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
know  better  now.  But  here  is  what  happened  in  Schubert's  autograph 
—  he  had  got  as  far  as  the  four  premonitory  notes  of  the  horns;  and 
then  he  dashed  off  into  a  schoolmasterly  little  fugue  from  which  the 
only  possible  reaction  would  have  been  a  schoolboy's  practical  jokes. 
By  good  luck  almost  unique  in  Schubert's  short  career,  he  lost  interest 
in  this  project  before  he  had  written  nine  bars  of  it  —  or  perhaps  the 
real  gigantic  inspiration  came  before  he  developed  interest  in  the 
frivolity  which  he  had  started.  Whatever  the  mental  process  was,  it 
cannot  have  taken  three-quarters  of  a  minute:  the  dingy  little  fugue- 
subject  was  struck  out  before  the  answer  had  well  begun;  the  danger 
was  past,  and  instead  of  a  weak  facility,  we  have  the  momentum  of  a 
planet  in  its  orbit/ 

EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  on  view  in  the  gallery  is  a  collection  of  works  by  William 
S.  Barrett  (1854-1927)  and  is  loaned  by  the  Pierce  Galleries  of  206  Adams 
Street,  North  Abington. 
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SCHUBERT'S  MISSING  SYMPHONY  AND  A  NOTE  ABOUT 
THE  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  SYMPHONY  NO.  9 

by  Andrew  Raeburn 

As  John  N.  Burk  mentions  briefly  in  his  program  note,  no  trace  of 
Schubert's  missing  symphony  has  been  found.  Letters  of  the  composer 
and  of  his  friends,  which  refer  to  a  symphony  composed  while  he  was 
on  holiday  in  the  villages  of  Gmunden  and  Gastein,  Upper  Austria, 
during  the  summer  of  1825,  inspired  a  search  which  continued  until 
very  recently.  Further  clues  were  provided  by  records  which  show  that 
he  dedicated  and  presented  a  symphony  to  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Music  in  Vienna  the  following  year,  and  that  the  Committee  of  that 
august  institution  gave  him  in  return  the  sum  of  100  florins  (worth 
about  $150  today).  The  piece  in  question  was  tried  out  in  the  fall  of 
1826  by  Viennese  musicians,  who,  according  to  Beethoven's  biographer 
Anton  Schindler,  found  it  boringly  long.  The  manuscript  then  dis- 
appeared from  the  Society's  library,  and  has  never  been  found. 

Maurice  Brown's  researches  indicate —  however  disappointing  the  news 
may  be  to  lovers  of  unsolved  mysteries  —  that  the  search  has  been  all 
for  nothing  and  the  'lost'  symphony  is  an  earlier  version  of  the  Great 
C  major.  Probably  what  happened  is  this:  disappointed  by  the  musicians' 
adverse  reaction,  Schubert  himself  withdrew  his  manuscript  from  the 
Society's  library  and  made  a  revised  version  of  the  symphony.  He  then 
wrote  out  the  score  of  this  new  version,  completing  it  in  March  1828, 
and  presented  his  work  once  more  to  the  Society.  It  was  accepted, 
catalogued  and  placed  in  the  Library,  where  it  is  still  housed  today. 

Examination  of  the  famous  1828  autograph  has  revealed  several  pecu- 
liarities. First,  it  looks  from  the  penmanship  as  if  Schubert  wrote  out 
the  score  in  feverish  haste,  though  nobody  knows  why.  Second,  he 
made  several  significant  changes  afterwards:  he  added  two  measures 
to  the  symphony's  opening  horn  call;  he  altered  a  recurrent  figure  of 
the  first  movement,  giving  the  originally  rather  undistinguished  two  bar 
phrase  a  sharply  defined  character.  (One  can  see  in  the  score  the 
hundreds  of  marks  which  Schubert's  penknife  made  to  erase  the  first 
version.) 

There  is  another  interesting  peculiarity  in  the  manuscript:  in  the  tempo 
marking  of  the  second  movement  the  word  'Andante'  appears  in  one 
color  of  ink,  the  words  'con  moto'  in  a  different  color  on  the  line 
below.  Perhaps  Schubert  changed  his  conception  of  the  movement's 
mood  and  tempo,  or  else  wanted  to  prevent  the  movement  being 
dragged  along  too  slowly  by  sluggish  conductors.  A  change  is  also 
visible  in  the  manuscript  of  the  last  movement:  the  prominent  figure 
for  the  horns  of  four  repeated  notes  was  originally  the  bridge  to  a 
second  subject.  But  Schubert  changed  his  mind,  crossed  out  the  few 
bars  he  had  written,  and  in  their  place  composed  a  marvelously  shaped 
passage,  where  the  four  repeated  notes,  now  becoming  an  integral 
part  of  the  structure,  alternate  with  delightfully  playful  snatches  of 
melody. 

Listening  to  this  symphony,  surely  one  of  the  most  lovely  works  in 
musical  literature,  one  is  saddened  by  the  thought  that  Schubert  heard 
only  an  abortive  reading  of  the  first  version.  Eight  months  after  he  had 
completed  his  final,  hastily  penned  score,  he  was  dead. 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

MAX  RUDOLF,  Music  Director  Emeritus  of 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Head  of  the  Opera  department  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  has  been 
a  professional  musician  for  nearly  50  years. 
Born  in  Frankfurt-am-Main  in  1902,  he 
started  to  study  piano  as  a  boy  of  seven 
and  to  compose  at  the  age  of  twelve.  For- 
mal musical  education  began  when  he  was 
at  high  school:  he  studied  composition 
with  a  teacher  of  Hindemith,  and  enlarged 
his  mastery  of  instruments  by  learning  to  play  trumpet,  cello  and  organ. 
Enrolling  at  Frankfurt  University  and  the  Hoch  Conservatory  of  Music, 
his  interest  turned  to  conducting.  After  graduation  he  became  assistant 
conductor  at  the  Freiburg  Municipal  Theatre;  before  his  first  season 
ended  he  had  conducted  Die  Fledermaus. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-five  Max  Rudolf  held  a  leading  position 
in  Darmstadt.  Two  years  later,  in  1929,  he  began  conducting  at  the 
German  Opera  House  in  Prague,  at  the  same  time  appearing  as  a  guest 
with  the  Czech  National  Opera.  During  that  period  he  was  also  offered 
assignments  with  other  orchestras,  including  the  Berlin  Philharmonic. 

In  1935  Max  Rudolf  moved  to  Goteborg,  Sweden,  to  become  Direc- 
tor of  the  city's  Oratorio  Society,  guest  conductor  of  the  orchestra  and 
to  be  conductor  and  pianist  on  radio  programs.  Soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Second  world  war,  he  moved  to  the  United  States.  After  several 
years  of  teaching  in  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  New  York,  he  conducted 
La  vie  parisienne  for  the  New  Opera  Company  at  New  York.  He  was 
invited  in  1945  to  join  the  conducting  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
later  becoming  artistic  administrator.  He  conducted  numerous  per- 
formances there  and  made  operatic  recordings  for  the  Cetra  and  Colum- 
bia labels. 

Meanwhile  he  was  guest  conductor  with  many  leading  orchestras,  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  among  them.  He  resigned  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
1958  to  become  Music  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony.  During  his 
tenure  there,  the  orchestra's  personnel  was  enlarged  as  was  the  number 
of  its  annual  concerts,  and  he  made  many  recordings  for  Decca.  In  1966 
the  State  Department  sponsored  a  ten-week  world  tour  during  which  the 
Orchestra  visited  fifteen  countries  in  Europe  and  the  Far  and  Near  East. 
Max  Rudolf  also  led  a  tour  to  Europe  in  the  1968-1969  season.  As  a 
teacher,  he  has  taught  conducting  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory,  the 
Juilliard  School,  and  was  Chairman  of  a  conductor's  course  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  in  1964.  He  has  received  many  awards  and  honorary 
degrees. 

In  November  1968  Max  Rudolf  announced  his  resignation  from  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  to  accept  the  post  of  Head  of  the  Opera  depart- 
ment at  the  Curtis  Institute,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1970.  On  his  return 
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to  Cincinnati  as  a  guest  conductor  during  the  1969-1970  season,  the 
Board  of  Directors  honored  him  with  his  appointment  as  Music  Director 
Emeritus.  Max  Rudolf  appeared  most  recently  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
during  last  year's  Berkshire  Festival  at  Tanglewood. 


THE  SOLOIST 

HORACIO  GUTIERREZ,  a  prize  winner  of 
the  1970  Tchaikovsky  Competition  in  Mos- 
cow, makes  his  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  these  concerts. 
Born  in  1948  in  Havana,  Cuba,  he  began 
playing  the  piano  as  a  young  boy,  and  was 
soloist  with  the  Havana  Symphony  at  the 
age  of  eleven.  His  family  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  in  1962,  and  he  became  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  five  years  later.  During  that 
time  he  appeared  on  two  occasions  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  in  1966  was  chosen  by  Leonard 
Bernstein  as  soloist  for  the  Young  People's  Concerts  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  Two  years  ago  he  performed  at  Tanglewood  with  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops. 

Horacio  Gutierrez  has  been  a  scholarship  student  of  Adele  Marcus  at 
the  Juilliard  School,  and  took  part  in  the  formal  opening  of  Paul  Hall  at 
Juilliard  last  autumn.  During  the  past  season  he  has  made  an  extended 
tour  of  the  USSR,  and  played  again  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic. 
His  future  engagements  include  appearances  with  the  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Orchestras,  and  tours  to  the  Netherlands  and 
South  America. 

TRANSPORTATION  TO  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Since  parking  in  the  neighborhood  of  Symphony  Hall  has  become 
increasingly  difficult,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Gray  Line  Inc.  of  Boston  are  collaborating  on  a  new  scheme  whereby 
subscribers  may  come  to  Symphony  Hall  by  'Mercedes-Benz  Parlor 
Coach  Service'.  Luxury  buses  will  pick  up  passengers  at  points  in  Arling- 
ton, Arlington  Heights,  Belmont,  Beverly,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Concord,  Framingham,  Lexington,  Lincoln,  Manchester,  Newton, 
Waltham,  Wayland,  Wellesley,  Weston  and  Winchester  approximately 
45  minutes  before  the  start  of  each  concert,  and  will  leave  again  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  concert  is  over.  The  round-trip  price  is 
$2.50  for  subscribers  who  sign  up  for  their  entire  series,  $3.50  for  those 
wishing  to  buy  individual  round-trip  tickets.  Tickets  are  transferable. 

This  service  is  available  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  and  on  Fri- 
day afternoons.  Full  details  are  printed  in  a  booklet  available  from  the 
Subscription  Office  at  Symphony  Hall. 
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announcing  the  1971-1972 

SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

GILBERT  KALISH  guest  pianist 


3  SUNDAYS  AT  4  pm 
November  7 

MOZART  Duo  in  B  flat  for  violin  and  viola     K.  424 


Arthur 
BERGER 

Mel 
POWELL 

BRAHMS 


Quartet  in  C  for  woodwinds     (1946) 

Divertimento  for  trumpet  and  woodwinds 
Piano  quartet  in  C  minor     op.  60 


January  27 

the  program  will  include 

MOZART  Trio  in  E  flat  for  clarinet,  viola  and  piano     K.  498 

VILLA-LOBOS        Quartet  for  woodwinds 

SCHUBERT  Piano  quintet  in  A     D.667     'The  Trout' 


April  16 

the  program  will  include 


M.  HAYDN 


MESSIAEN 


Divertimento   in   B  flat  for  oboe,   bassoon,  violin, 
viola  and  double  bass 

Quartet  for  the  end  of  time 


Subscriptions  for  the  three-concert  series: 

$4  $7  $10 

* 

Subscriptions  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492), 
the  Harvard  Coop  (492-1000),  the  Boston  University  ticket  office 
(353-3651)  and  the  TCA  ticket  service  at  MIT  (864-6900  ext.  4885). 
Reservations  for  subscriptions  may  be  made  by  calling  266-0150.  Indi- 
vidual tickets  for  each  concert  will  be  available  at  the  door  of  Sanders 
Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 
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COLLAGE 


Whitestone 


'Collage'  is  the  name  of  a  new  contemporary  music  ensemble  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  gives  its  debut  concert  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst  on  November  5th.  The  members 
of  the  group  are  Frank  Epstein  percussion,  Ronald  Feldman  cello,  Paul 
Fried  flute,  Ina  Hahn  dancer,  Peter  Hadcock  clarinet,  Joan  Heller, 
soprano,  Ronald  Knudsen  violin,  and  Lawrence  Wolfe  double  bass.  The 
ensemble  will  concentrate  on  contemporary  chamber  music,  and  will 
often  be  joined  by  the  composers  whose  works  are  performed.  The 
Amherst  program  includes  the  world  premiere  of  Nocturnes  by  Tibor 
Pusztai,  a  composer  resident  in  Boston,  who  has  composed  his  piece 
especially  for  Collage,  and  a  performance  of  Time  cycle  by  Lukas  Foss. 

At  the  second  concert,  to  be  given  on  November  21  at  Franconia 
College,  Franconia,  New  Hampshire,  Collage  will  give  another  world 
premiere:  Robert  Selig,  also  a  young  composer  resident  in  Boston,  has 
written  a  new  work  for  the  ensemble,  scored  for  soprano,  flute,  cello 
and  percussion.  Other  works  on  the  program  will  be  Gunther  Schuller's 
Fantasy  for  cello  and  Gitta  Steiner's  Interludes  for  voice  and  percussion. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2643 


BEETHOVEN 

The  nine  symphonies  (Leinsdorf) 

The  five  piano  concertos  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Violin  concerto  (Heifetz/Munch) 


RCA/VCS  6903 
RCA/VCS  6417 
RCA/LSC  1992 


BERLIOZ 

Romeo  et  Juliette  (Munch) 

Symphonie  fantastique  (Munch) 

Requiem  (Grande  messe  des  morts)  (Munch) 


RCA/LDS  6098 
RCA/LSC  2608 
RCA/LDS  6077 


BRAHMS 

The  four  symphonies  (Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  6186 

A  German  requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes,  NEC  Chorus,  Leinsdorf) 

RCA/LSC  7054 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  2917 


DEBUSSY 
Nocturnes  (Abbado) 

Images  (Thomas) 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 


DG/2530  038 
DG/2530  145 


HOLST 

The  Planets  (Steinberg) 

IVES     Three  places  in  New  England  (Thomas) 
RUGGLES     Sun-treader 


DG/2530  102 
DG/2530  048 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 
THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 


ON 


and  DUCBZJD 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite  (Leinsdorf) 

Peacock  variations 


RCA/LSC  2859 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2642 
RCA/LSC  7031 


MOZART 

Symphonies  36  and  39  (Leinsdorf) 

'Jupiter'  Symphony  (Leinsdorf)/ 

Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  ) 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  J.  F.  Kennedy)  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  3097 
RCA/LSC  2694 

RCA/LSC  7030 


ORFF 

Carmina  Burana  (Ozawa) 


RCA/LSC  3161 


PROKOFIEV 

'Romeo  and  Juliet'  music  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 

Piano  concertos  3  and  4  (Brovyning/Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2994 
RCA/LSC  2707 
RCA/LSC  3019 


SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9     'The  Great'     (Steinberg) 


RCA/LSC  3115 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


«»  MBZ/D 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SCRIABIN 

Le  poeme  de  I'extase 


DG/2530  137 


SMETANA 

Ma  vlast  (Kubelik) 


DG/2707  054 


STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Steinberg) 

Ein  Heldenleben  (Leinsdorf) 


DG/2530  160 
RCA/LSC  2641 


STRAVINSKY 
Petrushka  (Ozawa)  [ 
Firebird  suite  ) 


RCA/LSC  3167 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  1     'Winter  dreams'     (Thomas) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman/Leinsdorf) 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (Abbado) 


DG/2530  078 
RCA/LSC  2681 
RCA/LSC  3014 
DG/2530  137 


VERDI 

Requiem  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  7040 


WAGNER 
Lohengrin  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  6710 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


»*>  MEIM 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     conductor 

1971-1972  Season 


TWO  SERIES  OF  THREE  CONCERTS 


Series  price  (three  tickets) :  $6 


SERIES  A 

November  6 

January  22 

March  4 


SERIES  B 

November  13 

January  29 

March  25 


Saturday  mornings  at  11  o'clock 


These  concerts  are  planned  for  young  people  in  grades  5-12.  Pre- 
school children  will  notv  be  admitted.  The  programs  this  season 
are  entitled:  'The  Organ,  the  Orchestra  and  a  Day  in  Music', 
'Music  and  the  Dance',  and  Offenbach's  La  Perichole. 


Information  is  available  by  calling 

Mrs  Manuel  P.  Kurland 

YOUTH  CONCERTS 

469-0656 
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Say 

cheeeese! 


Alpenjoy,  Anfrom,  Appenzell,  Asiago, 
Banon,  Bauvalron,  Beaumont,  Beau- 
vaisis,  Beau  Pasteur,  Beerkaese, 
Belletoille,  Bel  Paese,  Bertolli,  Belsano, 
Bianco,  Blarney,  Blue,  Bonbel,  Bond'Ost, 
Boursault,  Boursin,  Bresse  Bleu,  Brie, 
Brillat  Savarin,  Brindza,  Buche  Lor- 
raine, Caciocavallo,  Caerphilly,  Caith- 
ness, Camembert,  Cantal,  Caprice  des 
Dieux,  Capricette,  Casteloes,  Cayenna, 
Chabichou,  Cheddar,  Cheshire,  Chevre, 
Chevrotin,  Chiberta,  Christian  IX, 
Coulommiers,  Crema  Dania,  Creme  Nor- 
mandie,  Danbo,  Delice  de  Vittel,  Demi 
Carre,  Derby,  Double  Gloucester,  Dun- 
lop,  Edam,  EkteGjetost,  Emmenthal, 
Esrom,  Etoilede  France,  Excelsior, 
Farmer's  Cheese,  Feta,  Fol  Amour, 
Fontina,  Fontinella,  Fumagou,  Gamme- 
lost,  Gervais,  Gjetost,  Gorgonzola, 
Gouda,  Gourmandise,  Graddost,  Grappe, 
Gruyere,  Handkaese,  Havarti,  Hickory 
Smoked,  Highland,  Jackie,  Jarlsberg, 
Kashkaval,  Kasseri,  Kimmelkaese,  Lan- 
cashire, Lappi,  La  VacheQui  Rit, 
Leicester,  Lemorinet,  Leyden,  Lieder- 
kranz,  Limburger,  Mimolette,  Mon  Bou- 
quet, Monsieur  Fromage,  Montasio, 
Monterey  Jack,  Montrachet,  Mozzarella, 
Munster,  Musedam,  Nee  Plus  Ultra, 
Noekkelost,  Oka,  Orkney,  Parmesan, 
Parte,  Pepato,  Petit  Suisse,  Pipocreme, 
Pont  I'  Eveque,  Port  Fleurie,  Port  Salut, 
Port  Wine,  Primula,  Provolone,  Quatre 
Saisons,  Raclette,  Reblochon,  Reg- 
gianito,  Ricotta,  Riks  'Ost,  Robiola, 
Rollet,  Romano,  Rondins,  Roquefort, 
Sap  Sago,  Sardo,  Savoie  Delice,  Samsoe, 
Six  de  Savoie,  Skandia,  Skimmy,  Spalen, 
St.  Benoit,  St.  Marcellin,  St.  Maure, 
St.  Nectaire,  St.  Paulin,  Stilton,  Svecia, 
Table  Cheese,  Taffel,  Taleggio,  Tartare, 
Tete  de  Moine,  Tilsit,  Tomme  de  Savoie, 
Tybo,  Valencay,  Valdieue,  Wensleydale. 

Cheeze!  Come  in,  browse  and  sample. 
You'll  find  a  slice  of  the  good  life,  when 
you  say  cheese. 


THE  ADVERTISERS 


IN  THE 


PROGRAM  BOOK 


ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 


THE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


BY  MAKING  THE 


CONTENTS  OF  THE 


PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 


PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 


YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


j  7  ii  k 

Boston,  Concord,  Hyannis,  Wellesley,  Worcester 
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A  NEW  SERIES 
SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


FRIDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS  AT  8.30  pm 


2A    January  7  (Friday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Introitus 

Requiem  canticles 
Le  sacre  du  printemps 


part  1 


2B    January  8  (Saturday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Scenes  de  ballet 
Violin  concerto  in  D 
Symphony  of  psalms 


part  2 


3     March  31  &  April  1 

FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 

BACH  Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

DEL  TREDICI  Pop-Pourri 

DES  PREZ  Deploration  de  Jehan  Okeghem 

MESSIAEN  Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


programs  subject  to  change 


RECENT  RECORDINGS 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


PISTON 
SCHUMAN 


Symphony  no.  2  DG/2530  103 

Violin  concerto  (with  PAUL  ZUKOFSKY) 
conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


'Thomas  conducts  both  of  these  impressive  works 
with  utter  ease  and  conviction.  Judging  by  these 
and  other  performances  I've  heard,  his  aim  is  to 
reveal  the  composer's  ideas -not  his  own  person- 
ality or  eccentricities  (if  he  has  any).  The  result  is  a 
beautifully  non-slick  kind  of  music-making  and  a 
refined,  sentient  command  of  the  orchestra.  Young 
Paul  Zukofsky's  performance  of  the  Schuman  solo- 
violin  part  is  first-rate  too/ 

Stereo  Review 

'The  young  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conjures  playing 
of  brilliance  and  precision  from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and,  following  his  splendid  advo- 
cacy of  Ives  and  Ruggles  on  another  recent  DGG 
recording,  makes  one  realise  what  a  splendid  inter- 
preter of  American  music  he  is.  Paul  Zukofsky  plays 
with  immaculate  virtuosity  and  devastating  control 
in  the  Schuman  ....  The  recording  is  incisively 
dynamic,  with  an  excellent  balance  in  the  concerto 
and  real  perspective  throughout.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England         DG/2530  048 

Sun-treader 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

'The  performance  [of  the  Ives]  as  a  whole  is  superb, 
as  indeed  is  the  recording,  and  both  together  are  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  accuracy  of  Ives's 
uncanny  ear ...  .  Performance  and  recording  [of 
Sun-treader]  are  again  excellent.  The  record  as  a 
whole  cannot  be  recommended  too  highly.' 

Musical  Times,  London 
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VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 


The  following  orchestras  will  give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  during 
the  1971-1972  season: 


New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  London 
Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Friday  November  5  at  8.30  pm 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 
Andre  Previn     conductor 
Sunday  January  30  at  3  pm 

Vienna  Symphony  Orchestra 
Josef  Krips  conductor 
Friday  February  25  at  8.30  pm 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Pierre  Boulez     conductor 
Friday  March  24  at  8.30  pm 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Georg  Solti     conductor 
Friday  April  21  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES,  420   Boylston   Street   (536-6037). 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  —  THURSDAYS  at  7.30  pm 

This  season  the  Orchestra  again  presents  a  series  of  six  open  rehearsals. 
The  dates  are  October  21,  November  11,  December  9,  January  20,  March 
2  and  April  20.  The  conductors  will  be  William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  Seiji  Ozawa. 

Open  rehearsals  are  informal,  and  offer  the  opportunity  to  watch  con- 
ductors, soloists  and  orchestra  at  their  rehearsal  before  the  regular 
Friday  afternoon  concert. 

Seats  are  unreserved,  and  the  price  for  the  complete  series  is  only  $15. 
The  income  from  sales  benefits  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Tickets   are   available   from 
Massachusetts  02115. 


the   Box    Office,   Symphony    Hall,  Boston, 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


SCHUBERT 

MILHAUD 
HINDEMITH 


g~K&  «^$ 


RCA/LSC  3166 


Piano  trio  in  B  flat     op.  99 
with  CLAUDE  FRANK     piano 
Pastorale  for  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon 
Kleine  Kammermusik     op.  24     no.  2 

1  have  rarely  if  ever  heard  so  satisfying  a  perform- 
ance of  the  much-recorded  B  flat  Trio  of  Schubert. 
.  .  .  You  have  to  go  back  to  1927  and  the  perform- 
ance of  Cortot,  Thibaud  and  Casals  to  find  an  open- 
ing cello  solo  in  the  slow  movement  to  match  the 
hushed  beauty  of  Eskin's,  and  in  the  finale  the  Bos- 
tonians  with  superb  point  actually  outshine  those 
old  masters/ 

The  Guardian,  London 


'  .  .  .  [The  Bostonians']  performance  of  the  Schubert 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  and  enjoyable  in  my 
experience.  Silverstein  and  Eskin  here  show  superb 
instrumental  command  allied  to  strong  musical 
impulse  and  phrasing  of  no  little  sensitivity.  .  .  . 
The  opening  two  movements  -  which,  in  any  case, 
contain  the  greatest  music -are  particularly  fine; 
ideally,  the  gay  chatter  of  the  scherzo  could  have 
sounded  a  shade  more  relaxed,  but  the  convivial 
finale  is  delightfully  done/ 

Records  &  recording,  London 


DEBUSSY 


Violin  sonata;  Cello  sonata;  DG/2530  049 

Sonata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp; 
'Syrinx'  for  flute  solo 

'These  performances  are  extraordinarily  good 
throughout- creamy  in  tone  and  exquisitely  bal- 
anced. I  do  not  ever  remember  having  been  as 
impressed  with  any  performance  of  the  Violin  sonata 
the  way  I  was  with  this  interpretation,  in  which 
color,  texture,  and  phrasing  and  dynamic  details 
are  stunningly  projected/ 

Stereo  Review 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

Wiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  November  12  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  13  1971  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

ANDRE  WATTS     piano 

SAINT  PAUL  ARCHDIOCESAN  CHOIR  SCHOOL 
Theodore  Marier     director 


XENAKIS 
*BEETHOVEN 
*TCHAIKOVSKY 


Polla  ta  dina 

Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor     op.  23 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  Tanglewood,  returns  next  weekend  for 
the  fifth  consecutive  season  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Orchestra  in 
Boston.  His  program  begins  with  the  first  performance  in  this  city  of 
Polla  ta  dina  by  Iannis  Xenakis,  a  piece  for  boy  choir  and  orchestra.  The 
Boston  Symphony,  under  Mr  Ozawa's  direction,  gave  the  American 
premiere  at  Tanglewood  last  August. 

Andre  Watts,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  young  generation  of 
American  pianists,  who  has  played  with  the  Orchestra  in  the  past  here 
in  Boston,  New  York  and  at  the  Berkshire  Festival,  will  be  soloist  in 
Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1.  The  work  has  not  been  played  in 
the  subscription  series  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  world  premiere 
of  the  Concerto  was  given  in  Boston  ninety-six  years  ago,  when  Hans 
von  Biilow  was  soloist  and  B.J.  Lang  the  conductor.  Mr  Lang  was  also 
soloist  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  performance  in  1885, 
when  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted. 

Friday  afternoon  November  19  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  20  1971  at  8.30 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


JOHN  WYRE     percussion 

*HAYDN  Symphony  no.  96  in  D     'Miracle' 

Suite  from  'The  miraculous  mandarin' 


BARTOK 
TAKEMITSU 


'Dorian  horizon'  for  strings 
'Cassiopeia'  for  percussion  and  orchestra 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  November  25  1971  at  8.30 

ERICH   KUNZEL     conductor 

ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA     piano 

KABALEVSKY  Overture  to  'Colas  Breugnon' 

ROREM  Lions 

KHACHATURIAN  Piano  concerto 

ELGAR  Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36  'Enigma' 

Thursday  evening  December  30  1971  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

MISHA  DICHTER     piano 

BRAHMS  Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 

BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 


TUESDAY  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  December  7  1971  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  no.  2  in  C     op.  61 

*PROKOFIEV  Music  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 

Tuesday  evening  December  28  1971  at  8.30 

ERICH   KUNZEL     conductor 

KABALEVSKY  Overture  to  'Colas  Breugnon' 

ROREM  Lions 

ELGAR  Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36  'Enigma' 

*DVORAK  Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor     op.  95  'New  World' 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON  ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall           1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


:  -    ■■ 

EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

i 

HHHHHB: 

Voice  Stuc 

lios 

MARGOT 

WARNER, 

Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE 

—  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

Summer 

and  Winter 

189 

John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

Boston, 

Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853 

(617) 

267-0332 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 


1971-72  bo/ton  univer/ity 
)         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director     Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


NEXT  FRI.  EVE.  NOV.  12.  8:30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HENRYK  SZERYNG 

World  Renowned  Violinist  in  Recital 

Beethoven,  D.  Major  Sonata,  Op.  12,  No.  1;  Bach,  Partita  No.  3  in  E  Major; 
Schumann,  A  Minor  Sonata,  Op.  105;  and  works  by  Ponce,  Szymanowski 
and  Novacek.  steinway  piano 

Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Box-office 


SUN.  NOV.  14  at  3 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


VAN  CLIBURN 


World  Famous  Pianist  in  Recital 

Remaining  Tickets  at  Box-office 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


NIKOLAIS  DANCE  THEATRE 

Lecture  Demonstration:  Fri.  Eve.  Nov.  19  at  8:30 

(Lecture  Demonstration  Tickets:   $1.00) 

Performances:    Sat.  Eve.  Nov.  20  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sun.  Aft.  Nov.  21  at  3  p.m. 

Prices:     $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

Program:   Somniloquy  —  Scenario  —  Tent 

John  Hancock  Hall  box-office  opens  Mon.  Nov.  15  (HA  1-2000) 

Mail  Orders  Now  to  John  Hancock  Hall,  180  Berkeley  St.,  Boston  02116 

SUN.  NOV.  21  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

Cherubini,  Quartet  No.  1  in  E  flat  Major;  Bartok,  Quartet  No.  3; 
Mozart,  Quartet  in  F  Major,  K.  590. 

Remaining  Tickets  at  Jordan  Hall  Box-office 


THIS  SUN.  NOV.  7  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

ARTHUR  MACKENZIE 

Distinguished  Pianist  in  Recital 

Schumann,  Fantasietucke,  Op.  12;  Ginastera,  Sonata;  Chopin; 
Fantaisie,  Op.  49;  Two  Waltzes  and  F  sharp  Major  Nocturne, 
Op.  15,  No.  2;  Busoni,  Chamber-Fantasy  on  Bizet's  Carmen; 
Horowitz,  Variations  on  a  Theme  from  Bizet's  Carmen. 

STEINWAY   PIANO 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY  -  SATURDAY  6 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 

JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 
HAROLD   D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1971  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

SYMPHONY  HALL  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Baldwin 
Concert  Grand* 

Seiji  Ozawa 

conducting* 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN   H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C  ALSOP 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

VINCENT  C. 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.  IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.   ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.   LEE  STANTON 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
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BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA  •  BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Roiland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
fb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


CAVE  ATLANTIQUE'S  WINES 
FOR  THANKSGIVING  DINNER 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  wine  importing  firm  that 
has  made  a  detailed  study  of  Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

The  following  paragraphs  set  forth  basic 
customer  preferences  (as  revealed  last 
Thanksgiving)  in  terms  of  the  firm's  present 
inventory. 

■  WINES  TO  SERVE  WITH  TURKEY 

1969  is  one  of  the  greatest  vintages  of  white 
Burgundy  in  recent  memory.  These  are  dry, 
full-bodied  wines  of  enormous  depth  and 
great  elegance. 

Vintage  Wine/Commune  Case  Bottle 

1969     Bourgogne  Blanc  $27.00     $  2.50 

1969     Pouilly  Fuisse  43.00         3.99 

1969     Meursault  44.00         4.00 

1969     Meursault  "Charmes"    59.50         5.50 
1969     Chassagne 

Montrachet  51.00         4.75 

1969     Le  Montrachet  172.25       15.95 

Clarets  of  a  major  vintage  are  also  possibili- 
ties for  turkey: 

1966     LeBourdieu                     22.50  2.00 

1966     Citran                                28.60  2.65 

1964     Domaine  de  Chevalier    72.00  6.75 

1962     LaGaffeliere                    55.00  5.10 

1959     Leoville  Lascases           110.50  10.25 

■WINES  TO  SERVE  WITH  DUCK 

1969  was  also  a  major  success  for  red  Bur- 
gundy. While  wines  of  this  vintage  will  con- 
tinue to  improve  for  many  years,  some  are 
delicious  already: 

1969     Savigny  Premier  Cru       39.25        3.60 
1969     Givry  "Le  Prefere  du 

Roi  Henri  IV"  35.10         3.25 

Among   the  older  vintages,  1966  and   1964 
provide  numerous  bottles  of  excellent  wine: 
1966     Beaune  "Clos  du  Roi"    60.50         5.60 
1964     Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00        6.75 

1966     Hospices  de  Beaune 

Pommard  "Dames  de  la 

Charite"  118.25       10.95 

■WINES  TO  SERVE  WITH  GOOSE 

The  red  wines  from  the  Rhone  Valley  tend 
to   be   more   robust  than   Bordeaux  or   Bur- 
gundy, and  have  a  deep,  penetrating  flavor. 
N.V.     Cotes  du  Rhone  27.00         2.50 

1966     Hermitage  43.00         4.00 

1966     Cote  Rotie-Cotes 

Brune  et  Blonde  43.00         4.00 

1966     Cote  Rotie-Cotes 

Blonde  "La  Mouline"     62.00         5.75 

■WINES  FOR  BEFORE  DINNER 

Either  Champagne  or  Sherry  is  an  appro- 
priate wine  with  which  to  begin  a  serious 
dinner.  Cave  Atlantique's  Sherries  are  ship- 
ped by  Emilio  Lustau;  its  champagnes  by 
Deutz  and  Geldermann. 


Jarana  Fino 

27.00 

2.50 

Dry  Amontillado 

27.00 

2.50 

Don  Nuno  Dry 

Oloroso 

32.50 

3.00 

N.V. 

Deutz  Brut 

64.50 

6.00 

1964 

Cuvee  Wm.  Deutz 

99.50 

9.95 

■WINES  WITH  DESSERT 

Sauternes   continue  to   represent  very  good 
values    in    today's   wine   market.   All   of  the 
following  were  ranked  as  "Premier  Crus"  in 
the  official  classification  of  1855. 
1967     Climens  32.00         3.00 

1967     Rieussec  33.50         3.10 

1962     Guiraud  37.75         3.50 

1962     Suduiraut  39.50         3.65 

■WINES  TO  SERVE  WITH  COFFEE 
AFTER  THE  MEAL 

The  following  wines  all  come  from  major 
suppliers  that  Cave  Atlantique  is  introducing 
to  the  Massachusetts  market. 

—  Lustau  Rare  Cream 

Sherry  48.50        4.50 

—  Rozes  Directorial  Rare 

Tawny  Port  53.40         4.95 

1958     Guimaraens- Vintage 

Port  48.50         4.50 

1897     Taylor,  Fladgate  &  Yeatman 

Malvasia  Madeira        185.00       17.25 

10%  DISCOUNT 

For  any  single  purchase  of  12  bottles  whether 
of  the  same  or  different  wines  Cave  Atlan- 
tique will  give  a  10%  discount  from  the  price 
for  single  bottles.  Mixing  a  case  of  12  dif- 
ferent wines  thus  provides  a  very  economi- 
cal way  for  a  customer  to  determine  which 
wines  he  likes  best. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  listing  of  all  wines  in  stock  is 
available  without  charge  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  calling  491-2411. 

FREE  DELIVERY 

Any  order  in  excess  of  $15.00  will  be  deliv- 
ered without  charge  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area.  Orders  in  excess  of  $150.00  will  be 
delivered  without  charge  anywhere  in  Massa- 
chusetts; orders  less  than  $150.00  will  be 
delivered  outside  the  Boston  area,  but  within 
Massachusetts,  at  the  prevailing  parcel  de- 
livery rates. 


CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vx  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Friday  afternoon  November  12  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  13  1971  at  8.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


XENAKIS 


Polla  ta  dina 

BOYS  OF  THE  SAINT  PAUL  ARCHDIOCESAN 
CHOIR  SCHOOL 

Theodore  Marier     director 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

Adagio  -  allegro  vivace 
Adagio 

Allegro  vivace 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


intermission 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor     op.  23 

Allegro  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso 
Andante  semplice 
Allegro  con  fuoco 

ANDRE  WATTS 


Andre  Watts  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.40;  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.10 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  113  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


miles  an  hour 


f&6aL 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •      Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


a-m«o-Tc*a 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Polcari'8 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 
to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 


shop. 


inc. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 

Provident  Institution 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

for  Savings 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  col  lection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


basketball  shoes 
are  more  colorful 

than  ever. 

Converse,  the  athlete's  style-setter,  creates  a  new 
line  of  All-Stars®  in  8  team  colors,  5  action  styles 
in  suede,  leather  and  canvas. 
No  wonder  more  high  school,  college,  Olympic  and 
professional  basketball  players  wear  Converse 
All-Stars.  More  sports  heroes  from  Converse. 


-a- converse 


Converse  All  Stars  selected  again 
for  the  1972  U.S.   Olympic  team. 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years'' 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When... 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call ... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMING  HAM        879-1516 
>v^"S^ 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 

3     0/n    12  ytirs 
y    '«   51,000  mil 


0/f]  2  years  or  longer 
lu  $1,000  minimum 


1       0/q  Regular 
//4\        Savings 


^ 


nimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  years 


\ 


qi     90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  •  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347   WASHINGTON   STREET  ■   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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The  Only  One. 

Only  the  most  perfect, 
hand  picked  white 
Chardonnay  grapes^ 

Only  from  the  first 
delicate  pressing. 

Only  in  the  greatest 
vintage  years. 

Taittinger 

Comtes  de  Champagne 
Blanc  de  B lanes 


Epluchage,  the  old  world  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  perfection 

of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  Neiv  York. 
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Some  Bostonians  prefer  to  devote 

their  time  and  energy  to  things  like 

the  Audubon  Society,  MGH,  the 

Museum,  and  the  Symphony. 

So  they  leave  their  investment 

management  to  us  and  the 

thoroughly  experienced  staff  in  our 

Trust  Department. 

If  you  re  one  of  those  Bostonians, 

perhaps  you  should  talk  to  Ralph 

Marks,  one  of  our  men  in  portfolio 

management.  You  can  call  him 

at  742-4000. 

And  leave  the  marketing  to  us. 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  F.D.I.C. 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 
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IANNIS  XENAKIS 

Polla  ta  dina  (Wonders  are  many) 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Xenakis  was  born  in  Romania  in  May  1922.  He  composed  Polla  ta  dina  in  1962. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  played  the  work  on  August  15  of  this  year  at 
the  Berkshire  Festival,  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States:  the  singers  were 
the  Berkshire  Boy  Choir,  and  the  conductor  was  Seiji  Ozawa. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  bassoon, 
contra  bassoon,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  4  tom-toms,  maracas, 
suspended  cymbal,  5  temple  blocks,  vibraphone  and  strings. 

Few  contemporary  composers  have  had  so  varied  a  career  as  Iannis 
Xenakis.  Born  in  Romania  of  a  well-to-do  Greek  family  —  he  is  not 
sure  of  the  exact  date:  it  was  somewhere  between  May  22  and  29  1922 
—  he  studied  engineering  at  the  ficole  Polytechnique  in  Athens.  Reacting 
violently  against  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Greece  in  the  Second  World 
War,  he  joined  the  Resistance,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  several 
times,  and  badly  wounded.  Later  he  was  forced  into  exile  by  the  Greek 
government.  His  home  is  now  in  Paris.  Last  winter  he  was  teaching  at 
Indiana  University  in  Bloomington. 

During  the  fifties  Xenakis  worked  with  Le  Corbusier,  collaborating  on 
the  Convent  of  La  Tourette,  the  city  of  Chandigarh  and  the  Philips 
Pavilion  at  the  1958  Brussels  Exposition.  He  began  serious  study  of  music 
at  the  age  of  thirty:  his  teachers  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  were  Olivier 
Messiaen  and  Arthur  Honegger.  Later  he  worked  at  Gravesano  with 
the  late  Hermann  Scherchen,  who  became  a  champion  of  Xenakis's  music 
and  conducted  performances  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Edgard  Varese  wrote  Poeme  electronique  for  the  Philips  Pavilion  in 
Brussels,  and  undoubtedly  his  music  has  had  a  deep  influence  on 
Xenakis,  although  the  philosophy  of  the  two  composers  towards  art 
is  rather  different.  In  an  important  article,  entitled  'The  origins  of 
stochastic  music',  which  appeared  in  the  Autumn  1966  issue  of  Tempo, 
Xenakis  explained  in  detail  his  theories  of  art  and  music.  He  began  by 
defining  his  view  of  art:  'Art  (and  especially  music)  has  a  fundamental 
catalytic  function,  which  is  to  effect  sublimation  by  all  its  means  of 
expression.  It  should  aim  to  lead  by  constant  points  of  reference  towards 
that  total  exaltation  in  which,  unaware  of  self,  the  individual  will 
identify  with  an  immediate,  rare,  vast  and  perfect  truth.  If  a  work  of 
art  achieves  this  even  for  an  instant,  it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose.  This 
massive  truth  does  not  consist  in  objects,  nor  feelings,  nor  sensations; 
it  lies  beyond  them,  as  Beethoven's  Seventh  lies  beyond  music.  For 
this  reason,  art  is  capable  of  leading  to  those  regions  still  occupied  by 
certain  religions.' 

He  continued  by  pointing  out  the  'historical  parallelism  between  Euro- 
pean music  and  the  successive  attempts  at  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  world',  beginning  with  the  Pythagorean  School  and  Plato.  As  the 
principle  of  causality  has  slowly  given  way  to  'the  progressive  ration- 
alization of  chance',  so  music  has  followed  to  the  'stochastic'  state. 
(The  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary  defines  stochastic  as  'pertaining 
to  conjecture'.)  Having  argued  that  tonal,  serial  and  multi-serial  music 
have  expired  (the  latter  'already  on  the  point  of  expiration  in  1954,  by 
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reason  of  the  absolutely  deterministic  complexity  of  its  compositional 
procedures  and  of  the  works  themselves'),  Xenakis  writes  that  the 
requirements  of  today's  music  are  met  by  'stochastics':  'Stochastics 
makes  a  study  of  the  laws  of  large  numbers  as  well  as  of  infrequent 
occurrences,  and  the  various  aleatory  processes,  etc.  So  that  was  how 
in  1954  a  music  constructed  from  the  principles  of  indeterminism  was 
developed  from,  amongst  other  things,  the  impasse  of  serial  music; 
two  years  later  I  baptized  this  music  "musique  stochastique".  It  was  a 
musical  necessity  that  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  calculation  of  proba- 
bilities found  their  way  into  composition.' 

Polla  ta  dina  was  written  in  1962,  and  dedicated  to  Hermann  Scherchen. 
The  words,  sung  by  the  children's  choir  on  one  note,  are  from  one  of 
the  choruses  of  Sophocles's  Antigone  (lines  332  -  367),  of  which  the 
translation  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb  is  printed  below.  Against  this  burden 
the  orchestra  plays  a  novel  collage  of  sounds,  characterized  by  sweeping 
glissandi,  sharp  punctuations  and  colors  as  closely  approximating  elec- 
tronic music  as  can  be  achieved  by  instruments. 

Wonders  are  many,  and  none  is  more  wonderful  than  man;  the 
power  that  crosses  the  white  sea,  driven  by  the  stormy  south-wind, 
making  a  path  under  surges  that  threaten  to  engulf  him;  and  Earth, 
the  eldest  of  the  gods,  the  immortal,  the  unwearied,  doth  he  wear, 
turning  the  soil  with  the  offspring  of  horses,  as  the  ploughs  go  to 
and  fro  from  year  to  year. 

And  the  light-hearted  race  of  birds,  and  the  tribes  of  savage  beasts, 
and  the  sea-brood  of  the  deep,  he  snares  in  the  meshes  of  his  woven 
toils,  he  leads  captive,  man  excellent  in  wit.  And  he  masters  by  his 
artSj'the  beast  whose  lair  is  in  the  wilds,  who  roams  the  hills;  he 
tames  the  horse  of  shaggy  mane,  he  puts  the  yoke  upon  its  neck,  he 
tames  the  tireless  mountain  bull. 

And  speech,  and  wind-swift  thought,  and  all  the  moods  that  mould  a 
state,  hath  he  taught  himself;  and  how  to  flee  the  arrows  of  the 
frost,  when  'tis  hard  lodging  under  the  clear  sky,  and  the  arrows  of 
the  rushing  rain;  yea,  he  hath  resource  for  all;  without  resource  he 
meets  nothing  that  must  come:  only  against  Death  shall  he  call  for 
aid  in  vain;  but  from  baffling  maladies  he  hath  devised  escapes. 

Cunning  beyond  fancy's  dream  is  the  fertile  skill  which  brings  him 
now  to  evil,  now  to  good. 

Translation  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 
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LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  completed  the  Fourth  symphony  in  1806,  dedicat- 
ing it  to  Count  Franz  von  Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  March 
1807  at  the  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies,  Bee- 
thoven was  content  to  seek  softer  beauties,  reserving  his  defiances, 
his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may  well  have 
been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alternation,  a  trait 
perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of  virility  and 
gentleness,  of  the  'masculine'  and  the  'feminine'  in  his  scores  of  this 
period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the  colossus  first  find- 
ing his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being  entirely  subdued 
and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the  years  which  pro- 
duced the  Eroica  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and  the  Appassionata 
sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth  symphony  and  the 
Fourth  piano  concerto,  not  to  mention  Fidelio  and  the  three  Rasu- 
movsky  quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law  of  artistic  equilib- 
rium which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two  movements  for  his 
C  minor  symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside,  and  devote  himself,  in 
1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Symphony  in  B  flat,  which,  com- 
pleted in  that  year,  thus  became  the  fourth  in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  'Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants'.  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
imposing  stature  of  the  Erocia  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked  cham- 
pions. 'The  character  of  this  score,'  wrote  Berlioz,  'is  generally  lively, 
nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness.'  Thayer,  who  bestowed  his 
adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  'placid  and  serene  Fourth  sym- 
phony—  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all';  and  Sir  George  Grove, 
a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  something  'extraordi- 
narily entrainant  —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive  whole  cannot  be. 
.  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs  and  features  of 
a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they  are,  all  is  sub- 
ordinated to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty.' 

The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the  evidence  usually  found 
in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course  of  composition.  He  has  simply 
(but  incontrovertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top  of  his  manu- 
script score:  'Sinfonia  4ta  1806  —  L.  v.  Bthvn/ 

It  was  probably  early  in  May  of  1806  that  Beethoven  took  a  post 
chaise  from  Vienna  to  visit  his  friends  the  Brunswicks  at  their  ancestral 
estate  in  Martonvasar,  Hungary.  There  he  found  Count  Franz  von 
Brunswick,  and  the  Count's  sisters  Therese  and  Josephine  (then  a 
widow  of  twenty-six),  and  the  younger  Karoline.  Therese  and  Josephine 
('Tesi'  and  'Pepi')  seem  to  have  had  the  composer's  more  interested 
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attention.  Therese,  who  always  held  his  warm  regard,  was  once  cham- 
pioned as  the  Immortal  beloved',  and  it  was  even  supposed  that  she 
and  Beethoven  became  engaged  in  this  summer  and  that  the  Adagio 
of  the  Fourth  symphony  was  his  musical  declaration.  Unfortunately 
for  the  romancers,  the  book  by  Mariam  Tenger  upon  which  they  had 
reached  their  conclusions,  has  been  quite  discredited.  The  diaries  of 
Therese,  since  examined,  clearly  show  that  she  held  Beethoven  in  high 
and  friendly  esteem  —  nothing  more.  Pepi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  men- 
tioned by  Therese  as  being  interested  in  Beethoven  to  the  danger  point, 
and  has  recently  been  put  forward  as  the  mysterious  beloved.  This 
summer  infatuation  may  have  had  a  single  lasting  effect  —  the  agreeable 
one  of  stimulating  music.  Romain  Rolland,  who  made  more  of  the  affair 
with  Therese  von  Brunswick  than  these  subsequent  discoveries  justify, 
yet  came  to  the  still  plausible  conclusion  that  the  Fourth  symphony  was 
the  direct  outcome  of  Beethoven's  stay  at  Martonvasar,  'a  pure,  fragrant 
flower  which  treasures  up  the  perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all 
his  life.' 

The  felicity  of  Martonvasar  seems  to  have  found  its  reflection  in  the 
Symphony.  The  gusty  lover  was  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being.  Bee- 
thoven dominated  the  affections  of  all,  but  not  in  a  way  to  ruffle  the 
blessed  succession  of  summer  days  and  nights  in  the  Hungarian  manor, 
secluded  in  its  immense  acres  where  a  row  of  lindens  was  singled  out 
and  one  chosen  as  sacred  to  each  of  the  little  circle,  Beethoven  included. 

The  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  of  the  broad  chords  or  flourishes 
of  the  classical  introduction;  it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a  reverie, 
precisely  conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a  sombre 
minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  Incisive  staccato  chords  establish 
at  once  the  brightness  of  B  flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the  allegro  vivace. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as  abundant  as  that  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  Eroica,  the  exposition  extending  through  154  bars, 
unfolding  one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple  and  inevitable 
continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its  staccato  notes,  is  taken  up  by  the 
whole  orchestra  and  then  given  humorously  (and  differently)  to  the 
bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It  generates  excitement 
in  the  violins  and  breaks  with  energetic  syncopated  chords  which  bring 
in  the  dominant  key,  and  from  the  flute  the  graceful  and  lilting  second 
subject,  which  suggests  a  crescendo  in  short  chords  and  a  new  theme 
in  canonic  dialogue  between  the  clarinet  and  bassoon.  Another  synco- 
pated subject  ends  the  section.  The  development  plays  lightly  with 
fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and  the  little  rhythmic  figure  which 
introduced  it.  The  theme  is  combined  with  the  second  theme  proper. 
There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more  brilliantly  written. 

The  Adagio  is  built  upon  a  theme  first  heard  from  the  strings  and  then 
from  the  full  choirs  in  a  soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying  rhythmic 
figure  pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentuation,  appearing 
by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  now  and  then  in  all  parts  at  once, 
and  at  the  last  quite  alone  in  the  timpani.  This  instrument,  used  only 
for  reinforcing  up  to  this  point,  takes  on  a  special  coloring.  The  move- 
ment continues  its  even,  dreaming  course  with  not  a  moment  of  full 
sonority.  It  sings  constantly  in  every  part.  Even  the  ornamental  passages 
of  traditional  slow  movement  development  are  no  longer  decoration, 
but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No  other  slow  movement  of  Beethoven  is 
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just  like  this  one.  What  Wagner  wrote  of  Beethoven  in  general  can  be 
applied  to  this  adagio  in  a  special  sense:  'The  power  of  the  musician 
cannot  be  grasped  otherwise  than  through  the  idea  of  magic.  Assuredly 
while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted  state.  In  all  parts  and  details 
which  to  sober  senses  are  like  a  complex  of  technical  means  cunningly 
contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  perceive  a  ghostlike  animation  ...  a 
pulsation  of  undulating  joy,  lamentation  and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  seem 
to  spring  from  the  depths  of  our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every  technical  detail 
is  raised  to  the  highest  significance  of  spontaneous  effusion/  There  is 
no  accessory  here,  no  framing  of  a  melody;  every  part  in  the  accompani- 
ment, each  rhythmical  note,  indeed  each  rest,  everything  becomes 
melody. 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate  phrases  between  wood- 
winds and  strings.  The  Trio,  which  in  interest  dominates  the  Scherzo 
section,  makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first  symphonic 
instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite  device.  The  finale,  which  is 
marked  'allegro  ma  non  troppo',  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace,  as  is  fitting 
in  a  symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  delightful  twists  and 
turns  have  an  adroitness  setting  a  new  precedent  in  final  movements. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Fourth  symphony  for  RCA. 


PETER   ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


op.  23 


Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko-Votinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka  on  May 
7  1840;  he  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  November  6  1893.  He  composed  his  first 
Piano  concerto  in  November  and  December  1874,  and  completed  the  orchestra- 
tion the  following  February.  The  premiere  was  given  in  the  Music  Hall,  Boston, 
on  October  25  1875;  Hans  von  Bulow  was  soloist  and  B.  J.  Lang  conducted.  On 
November  13  of  the  same  year,  the  first  European  performance  took  place  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  with  Gustav  G.  Kross  the  soloist  and 
Eduard  Napravnik  the  conductor.  B.  J.  Lang,  who  had  conducted  the  premiere, 
was  the  soloist  at  the  first  complete  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony, 
which  was  given  on  February  20  1885,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting. 

Since  that  time  many  distinguished  pianists  have  performed  the  Concerto  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  among  them  Harold  Bauer,  Rudolph  Ganz,  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch,  Alexander  Borovsky,  Josef  Lhevinne,  Vladimir  Horowitz,  Alexander 
Brailowsky,  Jorge  Bolet,  Artur  Rubinstein,  Misha  Dichter,  Van  Cliburn,  Earl  Wild 
and  Alexis  Weissenberg.  The  most  recent  performances  in  the  Orchestra's  sub- 
scription series  were  given  in  December  1950:  Aldo  Ciccolini  was  the  soloist, 
Charles  Munch  the  conductor. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  timpani,  strings  and  solo  piano. 

The  letter  has  been  many  times  quoted  where  Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  his 
friend  Mme  Nadezhda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  his  account  of  how  he  sub- 
mitted the  unfinished  sketches  to  his  first  piano  concerto  to  be  looked 
over  by  his  colleague,  Nikolay  Rubinstein,  for  whom  he  had  written  it. 
The  friends  at  Moscow  carried  the  manuscript  to  an  empty  classroom  of 
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the  Conservatory  (then  closed  for  the  vacation  period)  on  Christmas 
Eve  of  1874,  as  they  were  on  their  way  to  a  party.  Their  friend  Nikolay 
Albertovich  Hubert,  a  teacher  at  the  Conservatory,  was  with  them,  and 
according  to  his  own  account,  Nikolay  Dmitryevich  Kashkin.  The  feroc- 
ity of  the  criticism  of  Rubinstein  has  an  authentic  ring,  as  if  literally 
reported;  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  Tchaikovsky  was  at  this 
time  in  a  supersensitive  and  unnerved  condition.  Earlier  in  this  same 
month  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest  that  his  struggles  over  the  piano 
part  were  wearing  upon  his  nerves.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
the  long  letter,  with  its  vivid  detail,  was  written  more  than  three  years 
after  the  event  to  his  new  friend,  whom  he  had  not  known  and  who,  as 
the  most  passionately  sympathetic  admirer  of  his  music,  invited  the 
pouring  forth  of  his  injured  feelings.  The  letter  is  here  quoted  at  length: 

San  Remo 
February  2  1878 

In  December  1874,  I  had  written  a  piano  concerto.  As  I  am  not  a 
pianist,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  a  virtuoso  what  was  technically 
unplayable  in  the  work,  thankless,  or  ineffective.  I  needed  the  advice  of 
a  severe  critic  who  at  the  same  time  was  friendly  disposed  toward  me. 
Without  going  too  much  into  detail,  I  must  frankly  say  that  an  interior 
voice  protested  against  the  choice  of  Nikolay  Rubinstein  as  a  judge  over 
the  mechanical  side  of  my  work.  But  he  was  the  best  pianist  in  Moscow, 
and  also  a  most  excellent  musician;  I  was  told  that  he  would  take  it  ill 
from  me  if  he  should  learn  that  I  had  passed  him  by  and  shown  the 
concerto  to  another;  so  I  determined  to  ask  him  to  hear  it  and  criticize 
the  piano  part. 

'On  Christmas  Eve  1874,  we  were  all  invited  to  Albrecht's  and  Nikolay 
asked  me,  before  we  should  go  there,  to  play  the  concerto  in  a  class- 
room of  the  Conservatory.  We  agreed  to  it.  I  took  my  manuscript,  and 
Nikolay  and  Hubert  came.  Hubert  is  a  mighty  good  and  shrewd  fellow, 
but  he  is  not  a  bit  independent;  he  is  garrulous  and  verbose;  he  must 
always  make  a  long  preface  to  "yes"  or  "no";  he  is  not  capable  of 
expressing  an  opinion  in  decisive,  unmistakable  form;  and  he  is  always 
on  the  side  of  the  stronger,  whoever  he  may  chance  to  be.  I  must  add 
that  this  does  not  come  from  cowardice,  but  only  from  natural  instability. 

'I  played  through  the  first  movement.  Not  a  criticism,  not  a  word.  You 
know  how  foolish  you  feel,  if  you  invite  one  to  partake  of  a  meal  pro- 
vided by  your  own  hands,  and  the  friend  eats  and  —  is  silent!  "At  least 
say  something,  scold  me  good-naturedly,  but  for  God's  sake  speak,  only 
speak,  whatever  you  may  say!"  Rubinstein  said  nothing.  He  was  prepar- 
ing his  thunderbolt;  and  Hubert  was  waiting  to  see  how  things  would 
go  before  he  should  jump  to  one  side  or  the  other.  I  did  not  need  any 
judgment  on  the  artistic  form  of  my  work:  there  was  question  only 
about  mechanical  details.  This  silence  of  Rubinstein  said  much.  It  said 
to  me  at  once:  "Dear  friend,  how  can  I  talk  about  details  when  I  dislike 
your  composition  as  a  whole?"  But  I  kept  my  temper  and  played  the 
concerto  through.  Again  silence. 

'  "Well?"  I  said,  and  stood  up.  Then  burst  forth  from  Rubinstein's  mouth 
a  mighty  torrent  of  words.  He  spoke  quietly  at  first;  then  he  waxed  hot, 
and  at  last  he  resembled  Zeus  hurling  thunderbolts.  It  appeared  that  my 
concerto  was  utterly  worthless,  absolutely  unplayable;  passages  were  so 

continued  on  page  423 
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t  ' 


Tve  got  a  chance  to 
buy  into  this 
dress  shop..." 


She  doesn't  have  to  work.  Her  present 
estate  would  keep  her  in  comfort.  But 
would  it  keep  her  feeling  useful . . .  keep 
her  in  touch  with  people?  The  decision 
is  more  than  a  money  matter.  It's  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  fi- 
nancial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 


the    interest   and    time   to   consider  the 
human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters.  Call 
your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust  Officer, 
at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's  talk 
about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 


■ 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


O 


musicians 
of 
tomorrow . . 


MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 
For  information  write: 
120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 
(212)  749-2802 


<V 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hal 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cam'bridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but . . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  also  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


Records 
Art  Prints 
Men's  Clothing 
Men's  Furnishings 
Men's  Shoes 
Men's  Boutique 
Cameras,  Film 


•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Stationery 

•  Luggage 

•  Creative  Toys 


TV's,  Radios 

Mattresses 

Housewares 

Domestics 

Typewriters 

Office  Supplies 


You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 


the 


CSSp 


Charge  Accounts  Invited 

HARVARD  SQUARE     •     M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER     •      CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


H-'c 

119  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  OOMB4NY 


ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 


FRIENDS  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
The  names  of  all  Friends  for  the  1970-1971  season  will  be  included  in 
the  program  books  this  winter.  This  list  includes  the  Sponsors  and  the 
Sustaining  Members. 


Mr  &  Mrs  Cordon  Abbott 

Miss  Marjorie  Abel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Abeles 

Mr  Fisher  Abramson 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mr  &  Mrs  Faneuil  Adams 

Mrs  James  Thayer  Addison 

The  Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Mr  &  Mrs  Nelson  W.  Aldrich 

Mr  &  Mrs  Moses  Alpers 

Dr  &  Mrs  Richard  E.  Alt 

American  Airlines  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  B.  Ames 

Mr  &  Mrs  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mrs  Robert  R.  Ames 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Amory 

Mr  &  Mrs  O.  Kelley  Anderson 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Andrews 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Mr  B.  Earle  Appleton 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jerry  Asher 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Auerbach 

Mrs  Frederick  Ayer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mrs  Christian  B.  Backer 

Mrs  Bart  W.  Baird 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Barker 

Mrs  Walter  Barker 

Mr  Frank  Eugene  Barnes 

Mr  John  S.  Barnet 

Mrs  Thomas  P.  Beal 

Mr  Ralph  Beatley 

Mrs  Robert  Jenks  Beede 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  C.  Bemis 

Mrs  Marion  Benfield 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  R.  Bennett 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Bentinck-Smith 

Mrs  Corning  Benton 

Mrs  Abram  Berkowitz 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  W.  Bernstein 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Best 

Mr  John  W.  Bethell 

Mr  &  Mrs  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Bird 

Mr  &  Mrs  Chesley  T.  Bixby 

Mrs  Taylor  Black 

Mrs  George  R.  Blodgett 

Dr  &  Mrs  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

Mrs  Marshall  G.  Bolster 

Mr  &  Mrs  Aaron  Bonoff 

Mrs  Morris  A.  Bonoff 

Dr  &  Mrs  Edward  L.  Bowles 

Mrs  Malcolm  Bradlee 

Mrs  John  M.  Bradley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  K.  Brahmhall  Jr 

Brandegee  Charitable  Foundation 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Mr  George  W.  W.  Brewster 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mr  Adrian  Broggini 

Mrs  Curtis  B.  Brooks 

Hon.  &'  Mrs  Lawrence  G.  Brooks 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  W.  Brown 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 


SPONSORS 

Mr  John  Nicholas  Brown 

Mr  I.  Tucker  Burr 

Mrs  Russell  Burrage 

Mrs  F.  Wadsworth  Busk 

Dr  &  Mrs  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 

Mr  &  Mrs  Chilton  S.  Cabot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lewis  P.  Cabot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mrs  Wallace  Campbell 

Mrs  Hugh  A.  Carney 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  S.  Carroll 

Mrs  C.  Goodwin  Carter 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lyndall  F.  Carter 

Mrs  Paul  D.  Caskey 

Mr  &  Mrs  Laurence  M.  Channing 

Mrs  E.  Barton  Chapin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mrs  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Chesterton 

Mr  Frederick  C.  Church 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Claflin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Miss  Mary  A.  Clapp 

Mrs  Francis  R.  Clark 

Mr  Paul  F.  Clark 

Dr  &  Mrs  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mrs  Winthrop  Coffin 

Mr  Horatio  Colony 

Mrs  Kenneth  J.  Conant 

Dr  &  Mrs  Loring  Conant  Jr 

Mrs  Harrison  F.  Condon  Jr 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  Constable 

Mr  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Sprague  Coolidge 

Mr  Ford  H.  Cooper 

Dr  &  Mrs  Oliver  Cope 

Mr  B.  Perry  Cormen 

Mr  Chester  A.  Corney  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Cotting 

Mr  William  H.  Couch 

Mrs  Bartow  Crocker 

Mrs  Bigelow  Crocker  Jr 

Rev.  &  Mrs  John  Crocker 

Mr  &  Mrs  Julian  Crocker 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Crockett 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  Crothers 

Dr  &  Mrs  Perry  J.  Culver 

Curtis  Charitable  Trust 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Cutler 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Ripley  Cutler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Horace  E.  Davenport 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  W.  Davis 

Msgr  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mrs  Robert  C.  Dean 

Mrs  Robert  Dee 

Mr  Hubert  J.  De  Lynn 

Mr  Samuel  S.  Dennis,  III 

Mrs  Henry  S.  Dennison 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Devens 

Mr  William  E.  Devine 

Mr  S.  Sydney  DeYoung 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Von  E.  Doering 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  Mason  Dubois 


Dr  &  Mrs  Alfred  Duncombe 
Miss  Marjorie  H.  Dunham 
Miss  Laura  M.  Dwight 


Richard  W.  Dwight 

&  Mrs  Henry  C.  Eames 

&  Mrs  James  S.  Eastham 
s  Charles  F.  Eaton  Jr 

&  Mrs  C.  Russell  Eddy 
s  George  P.  Edmonds  Jr 

&  Mrs  Richard  A.  Ehrlich 
s  John  Morse  Elliot 
s  Byron  K.  Elliott 
s  Raymond  W.  Ellis 
s  William  V.  Ellis 
s  Richard  Ely 

&  Mrs  Edward  L.  Emerson 
s  German  H.  H.  Emory 

&  Mrs  Rubin  Epstein 

A.  Wentworth  Erickson 
s  Hans  H.  Estin 

&  Mrs  Charles  M.  Ewtng 

&  Mrs  Jarvis  Farley 

Arthur  D.  Fay 

&  Mrs  James  P.  Fenn 
s  Sewall  H.  Fessenden  Jr 
s  Alexander  Forbes 

&  Mrs  Murray  Forbes  Jr 

Walters.  Fox  Jr 

s  Nathan  H.  Friedman 

&  Mrs  Horace  W.  Frost 

&  Mrs  Richard  H.  Frost 

Randolph  J.  Fuller 

&  Mrs  Richard  Gallant 
s  John  Gait 

&  Mrs  Robert  H.  Gardiner 
s  Thomas  Gardiner 

&  Mrs  John  L.  Gardner 
s  Stanton  Garfield 

&  Mrs  Robert  J.  Gartside  Jr 
ss  Ellen  H.  Gleason 

&  Mrs  Hoi  I  is  T.  Gleason 

Eli  Goldston 
s  Robert  E.  Goodwin 

Mortimor  S.  Gordon 
s  L.  Vladimir  Goriansky 

&  Mrs  C.  Lane  Goss 
s  E.  Brainard  Graves 

&  Mrs  Edwin  T.  Green 
s  M.  Thompson  Greene 
s  James  H.  Grew 
s  Paul  Gring 
s  S.  Eliot  Guild 

&  Mrs  Trygve  Gundersen 

Pennington  Haile 

Robert  Halfyard 

Francis  J.  Hallowell 

&  Mrs  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

&  Mrs  Edmond  E.  Hammond  Jr 

&  Mrs  W.  Kelley  Hannan 
s  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

&  Mrs  Howard  E.  Hansen 
ss  Caroline  Harrison 

&  Mrs  Francis  W.  Hatch 
ss  Margret  Hathaway 
s  Carl  Hauers 

&  Mrs  Ralph  Hayden  Jr 

continued  on  page  434 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 


Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


zA  jTegendary w experience  in  'Dining 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


at  THE  COLONNADE 
^Boston  's  newest  grand  hotel 

for  Reservations:  262-0600 
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T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alherts-Langdon,  Inc 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera. 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


p 


I 


i 


».  - 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  al 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 

s\    bum  as  a  remembrance  gift. 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.   266  6366 
CAMBRIDGfc]  •  Harvard  Sq.  868-2366 
CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy, 8682366 
QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.  773  8500 


Aloenjoy,  Anfrom,  Appenzell,  Asiago, 
Banon  Bauvalron,  Beaumont,  Beau- 
vaisis,  Beau  Pasteur,  Beerkaese, 
Beiletoille,  Bel  Paese,  Bertolli,  Belsano 
Bianco,  Blarney,  Blue,  Bonbel,  Bond  Ost, 
\ Boursault,  Boursin,  Bresse  Bleu,  Brie, 
BrillatSavarin,  Brindza,  Buche  Lor- 
raine, Caciocavallo,  Caerphilly,  Caith- 
ness, Camembert,  Cantal,  Caprice  des 
Dieux,  Capricette,  Casteloes,  Cayenna, 
Chabichou,  Cheddar,  Cheshire,  Chevre, 
Chevrotin,  Chiberta,  Christian  IX, 
Coulommiers,  Crema  Dania,  Creme  Nor- 
mandie,  Danbo,  Delice  de  Vittel,  Demi 
Carre,  Derby,  Double  Gloucester,  Dun- 
lop,  Edam,  Ekte  Gjetost,  Emmenthal, 
Esrom,  Etoilede  France,  Excelsior, 
Farmer's  Cheese,  Feta,  Fol  Amour, 
Fontina,  Fontinella,  Fumagou,  Gamme- 
lost,  Gervais,  Gjetost,  Gorgonzola, 
Gouda,Gourmandise,  Graddost,  Grappe, 
Gruyere,  Handkaese,  Havarti,  Hickory 
Smoked,  Highland,  Jackie,  Jarlsberg, 
Kashkaval,  Kasseri,  Kimmelkaese,  Lan- 
cashire, Lappi,  La  Vache Qui  Rit, 
Leicester,  Lemorinet,  Leyden,  Lieder- 
kranz,  Limburger,  Mimolette,  Mon  Bou- 
quet, Monsieur  Fromage,  Montasio, 
Monterey  Jack,  Montrachet,  Mozzarella, 
Munster,  Musedam,  Nee  Plus  Ultra, 
Noekkelost,  Oka,  Orkney,  Parmesan, 
Parte,  Pepato,  Petit  Suisse,  Pipocreme, 
Pont  I'  Eveque,  Port  Fleurie,  Port  Salut, 
Port  Wine,  Primula,  Provolone,  Quatre 
Saisons,  Raclette,  Reblochon,  Reg- 
gianito,  Ricotta,  Riks  'Ost,  Robiola, 
Rollet,  Romano,  Rondins,  Roquefort, 
Sap  Sago,  Sardo,  Savoie  Delice,  Samsoe, 
Sixde  Savoie,  Skandia,  Skimmy,  Spalen, 
St.  Benoit,  St.  Marcellin,  St.  Maure, 
St.  Nectaire,  St.  Paulin,  Stilton,  Svecia, 
Table  Cheese,  Taffel,  Taleggio,  Tartare, 
Tete  de  Moine,  Tilsit,  Tomme  de  Savoie, 
Tybo,  Valencay,  Valdieue,  Wensleydale. 

Cheeze!  Come  in,  browse  and  sample. 
You  II  find  a  slice  of  the  good  life,  when 
you  say  cheese. 


Boston,  Concord,  Hyannis,  Wei  lesley,  Worcester 


%* J/vusseau  s/ouse  o/Xjos/o/i 


(J^tack     velvet 


Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


)  1971  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
SUBSIDIARY1  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP.; 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &.  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


'My  insurance  company ?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why? 


commonplace  and  awkward  that  they  could  not  be  improved;  the  piece 
as  a  whole  was  bad,  trivial,  vulgar.  I  had  stolen  this  from  that  one  and 
that  from  this  one;  so  only  two  or  three  pages  were  good  for  anything, 
while  the  others  should  be  wiped  out  or  radically  rewritten.  "For 
instance,  that!  What  is  it,  anyhow?"  (And  then  he  caricatured  the  pas- 
sage on  the  pianoforte.)  "And  this?  Is  it  possible?"  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
I  cannot  reproduce  for  you  the  main  thing:  the  tone  in  which  he  said 
all  this.  An  impartial  bystander  would  necessarily  have  believed  that  I 
was  a  stupid,  ignorant  conceited  note-scratcher,  who  was  so  impudent 
as  to  show  his  scribble  to  a  celebrated  man. 

'Hubert  was  staggered  by  my  silence,  and  he  probably  wondered  how  a 
man  who  had  already  written  so  many  works  and  was  a  teacher  of  com- 
position at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  could  keep  still  during  such  a 
moral  lecture  or  refrain  from  contradiction,  —  a  moral  lecture  that  no 
one  should  have  delivered  to  a  student  without  first  examining  carefully 
his  work.  And  then  Hubert  began  to  annotate  Rubinstein;  that  is,  he 
incorporated  Rubinstein's  opinions,  but  sought  to  clothe  in  milder  words 
what  Nikolay  had  harshly  said.  I  was  not  only  astonished  by  this  behav- 
ior, I  felt  myself  wronged  and  offended.  I  needed  friendly  advice  and 
criticism,  and  I  shall  always  need  it;  but  here  was  not  a  trace  of  friend- 
liness. It  was  the  cursing,  the  blowing  up,  that  sorely  wounded  me.  I 
left  the  room  silently  and  went  upstairs.  I  was  so  excited  and  angry  that 
I  could  not  speak.  Rubinstein  soon  came  up,  and  called  me  into  a 
remote  room,  for  he  noticed  that  I  was  heavily  cast  down.  There  he 
repeated  that  my  concerto  was  impossible,  pointed  out  many  passages 
which  needed  thorough  revision,  and  added  that  he  would  play  the 
concerto  in  public  if  these  changes  were  ready  at  a  certain  time.  "I  shall 
not  change  a  single  note,"  I  answered,  "and  I  shall  publish  the  concerto 
exactly  as  it  now  is."  And  this,  indeed,  I  did. 

'This  is  the  incident  that  caused  Rubinstein  to  look  on  me  as  a  frondeur, 
a  secret  enemy.  He  has  grown  colder  toward  me  since  then,  though  it 
has  not  prevented  him  from  repeating  on  all  occasion  that  he  is  terribly 
fond  of  me  and  ready  to  do  anything  for  me.' 

The  interesting  opinion  is  expressed  by  Lucien  Price  that  the  explosion 
of  Nikolay  Rubinstein  was  'a  case  of  furious  jealousy'  toward  the  upstart 
who  'had  presumed  to  write  a  better  concerto  than  the  Fourth  in  D 
minor  of  Nikolay's  brother  Anton.'  'The  opening  bars,'  so  Mr  Price 
points  out,  'distinctly  recall  the  Concerto  of  Rubinstein  in  its  flam- 
boyant octaves.'  Kashkin,  who  must  have  been  a  silent  spectator,  since 
Tchaikovsky  does  not  even  mention  his  presence,  gave  forth  as  his 
reason  that  'Nikolay  Rubinstein,  it  appeared,  was  disagreeably  surprised 
that  Tchaikovsky,  not  being  a  pianist,  had  not  asked  his  advice  about 
the  piano  part,  and  therefore  he  showed  prejudice  and  hostility  as 
regards  this  work.'  Kashkin  carried  away  the  impression  that  it  was 
'Rubinstein's  harsh  judgment  which  irritated  him.'  But  this  was  not  so; 
it  was  not  the  criticism  as  such,  but  what  seemed  to  Tchaikovsky  the 
coldly  hostile  tone  of  his  friend  which  sent  him  in  a  storm  of  wounded 
feelings  into  the  darkness  of  the  empty  building.  His  letter  flamingly 
betrays  this,  and  later  correspondence  puts  it  beyond  dispute:  he  felt, 
far  more  than  the  anger  of  an  outraged  artist,  the  tone  of  hard  dislike 
from  one  he  deeply  loved. 

Rubinstein  had  from  the  beginning  acted  as  benefactor  and  propagandist 
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to  Tchaikovsky,  fathering  him  and  playing  his  music.  He  took  advantage 
of  his  position  to  dominate  his  pliant  and  unassertive  friend.  Not  in  the 
least  understanding  Tchaikovsky's  obsessions  and  panics,  he  scolded 
him  bluntly,  with  the  result  that  he  wounded  him  to  the  quick.  Some- 
times it  was  possible  to  treat  Tchaikovsky  like  a  child.  When  it  came  to 
his  music,  which  in  spite  of  his  expressed  doubts  was  sure  and  strong, 
the  possessive  Nikolay  occasionally  went  too  far.  Rubinstein  did  his  best 
to  make  amends  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  He  played  the  Concerto 
with  splendid  effect,  it  was  said,  making  it  the  outstanding  event  of  the 
Russian  concerts.  But  these  amends  were  necessarily  brief.  By  1881, 
Nikolay  Rubinstein  was  dead. 

Tchaikovsky,  on  breaking  with  Rubinstein,  struck  his  name  from  the 
score,  and  inscribed  in  its  place  that  of  Hans  von  Bulow,  whom  he  had 
not  yet  met  but  who,  according  to  their  mutual  friend  Klindworth,  had 
been  enthusiastically  making  known  his  piano  pieces.  Bulow  warmly 
embraced  this  opportunity  to  play  the  Concerto  as  a  new  gospel  from 
Russia,  and  wrote  to  Tchaikovsky,  in  acknowledgement  of  the  dedica- 
tion, phrases  which  stand  in  grotesque  contrast  to  the  reported  phrases 
of  Rubinstein:  'The  ideas  are  so  original,  so  noble,  so  powerful;  the 
details  are  so  interesting,  and  though  there  are  many  of  them  they  do 
not  impair  the  clarity  and  the  unity  of  the  work.  The  form  is  so  mature, 
ripe,  distinguished  in  style,  intention  and  labor  being  everywhere  con- 
cealed. I  would  weary  you  if  I  were  to  enumerate  all  the  characteristics 
of  your  work,  characteristics  which  compel  me  to  congratulate  equally 
the  composer  and  those  who  are  destined  to  enjoy  it.' 

When  the  Concerto  was  first  performed  by  Bulow  with  B.  J.  Lang  con- 
ducting, the  program  of  the  concert  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  carried  this 
announcement: 

'The  above  grand  composition  of  Tchaikovsky,  the  most  eminent  Russian 
maestro  of  the  present  day,  completed  last  April  and  dedicated  by  its 
author  to  Hans  von  Bulow,  has  NEVER  BEEN  PERFORMED,  the  com- 
poser himself  never  having  enjoyed  an  audition  of  his  masterpiece. 
To  Boston  is  reserved  the  honor  of  its  initial  representation  and  the 
opportunity  to  impress  the  first  verdict  on  a  work  of  surpassing  musical 
interest/ 

Bulow  wrote  from  New  York  of  an  even  greater  success  in  that  city 
under  Leopold  Damrosch.  'In  fact',  he  told  Klindworth,  'Tchaikovsky 
has  become  popular  in  New  York,  and  if  Jiirgenson  [the  composer's 
publisher]  were  not  such  a  damned  jackass,  but  would  send  over  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  he  could  do  a  lot  of  busi- 
ness. Yesterday  a  woman  actually  bought  the  score  of  Tchaikovsky's 
symphony  opus  23  at  Schuberth's  simply  because  there  was  nothing  else 
of  his  to  buy.'  (This  must  have  been  a  mistake  on  Bulow's  part.  He 
should  have  written  either  the  'symphony  opus  13'  (no.  1),  or  the 
'concerto  opus  23'.) 

Bulow  then  took  the  Concerto  across  Europe,  where  each  city,  London, 
Berlin,  Wiesbaden,  for  example,  received  pianist  and  concerto  with  real 
fervor.  Outstanding  performances  are  recorded  as  given  by  Sapellnikov 
in  London,  Tchaikovsky  conducting,  by  Siloti  in  Prague,  Sauer  in  Dres- 
den, Rummel  in  Brussels.  Nikolay  Rubinstein  graciously  admitted  his 
mistake  (having  indeed  no  alternative),  and  patched  a  strained  friend- 
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ship.  Meanwhile  the  glory  which  had  gone  to  others  continued  with 
others. 

Tchaikovsky's  statement  to  Nikolay  Rubinstein  that  he  would  not  alter 
a  single  note  of  his  Concerto  was  made  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  and 
was  not  in  accord  with  his  original  intentions.  Not  being  a  pianist,  he 
had  evidently  expected  from  his  friend  suggestions  about  the  payability 
of  the  piano  part.  But  the  Concerto  was  first  published  probably  as 
written.  When  Edward  Dannreuther  was  about  to  perform  it  at  Crystal 
Palace,  London,  under  August  Manns  on  March  12  1876,  Tchaikovsky 
sent  him  a  copy  of  the  printed  edition  and  Dannreuther  sent  him  this 
copy  with  pasted  emendations  in  the  soloist's  passage.  Tchaikovsky 
answered  in  a  letter  from  Moscow  dated  March  30  1876,  thanking  him 
for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  'my  difficult  and  fatiguing  work'.  He  wrote, 
T  thank  you  for  your  wise  and  practical  suggestions  and  assure  you  that 
I  will  follow  them  if  there  should  be  another  edition  of  my  Concerto.' 
When  the  Concerto  was  published  in  a  revised  edition  in  1889  by 
Rahter,  these  changes  were,  for  the  most  part,  adhered  to.  The  altera- 
tions are  mostly  confined  to  the  first  movement  and  do  not  affect  the 
musical  texture  or  the  orchestral  score.  Whether  Bulow  had  had  a  hand 
in  this  there  is  no  way  of  telling.  Even  in  his  first  performance,  which 
was  from  the  manuscript,  he  may  of  course  have  modified  passages  to 
his  convenience.  The  Concerto  had  plentiful  trial  by  concert  perform- 
ance by  more  than  one  pianist  under  Tchaikovsky's  eye  before  the 
edition  of  1889.  The  first  edition  is  now  almost  nonexistent  and  not 
available  for  comparison.  The  eminent  payability  and  exceeding  bril- 
liance of  the  Concerto  as  a  vehicle  of  virtuosity  in  the  revision,  the  form 
which  we  now  know,  indicates  that  considerable  improvement  may  have 
been  made. 


The  concerto  opens  with  an  introduction  of  106  measures,  disclosing 
an  extended  melodic  theme  which  is  not  to  reappear.  The  principal 
body  of  the  first  movement  has  as  its  first  theme  a  striking  rhythmical 
melody  and  a  second  theme  which  is  introduced  by  the  winds,  poco 
meno  mosso.  Both  themes  are  extensively  developed.  The  first  of  these 
themes  is  a  tune  which  Tchaikovsky  heard  sung  by  a  blind  beggar  at 
Kamenko.  It  is  curious,'  he  wrote  to  his  benefactress  Mme  von  Meek, 
May  21  1879,  'that  in  Little  Russia  every  blind  beggar  sings  exactly  the 
same  tune  with  the  same  refrain.  I  have  used  part  of  this  refrain  in  my 
Pianoforte  concerto.'  The  second  movement  brings  forth  another  unfor- 
gettable tune  and  makes  the  most  of  it.  There  is  a  second  theme,  and 
after  the  recurrence  of  the  first  a  prestissimo,  a  waltz-like  episode  upon 
a  theme  which  Tchaikovsky  acknowledged  as  not  his  own.  His  brother 
Modest  has  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  French  chansonnette,  'II  faut 
s'amuser,  danser,  et  rire' ,  which  the  twins  were  accustomed  to  sing  'in 
remembrance  of  a  certain  charming  singer'.  This  would  surely  have 
been  Desiree  Artot,  the  operatic  soprano  with  whom  Tchaikovsky  was 
once  deeply  infatuated.  There  is  a  reprise  of  the  first  portion.  The  Finale 
is  based  upon  a  rapid  tune  of  folk-dance  character  with  a  contrasting 
second  subject. 

There  are  two  recordings  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  available 
of  the  Piano  concerto  no.  1.  Artur  Rubinstein  is  soloist  in  the  first, 
Misha  Dichter  in  the  second;  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducts  both  performances. 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood,  made  his  first  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1964  Berkshire  Festival.  He  has  appeared 
with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  Boston 
and  New  York  on  many  occasions  since. 
Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he 
graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of  Music 
in  Tokyo,  where  he  won  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1959  and  won  the  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  conductors  at  Besancon;  one  of  the 
judges  was  Charles  Munch,  who  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  to  be  a 
conducting  student.  The  following  year  Seiji  Ozawa  received  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Appointed  one  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic's assistant  conductors  in  1961,  he  directed  the  orchestra  in 
several  concerts.  The  same  summer,  he  conducted  twenty-five  concerts 
in  Japan  with  the  NHK  and  Japanese  Philharmonic  Orchestras. 

Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  extensively  in  Europe  and  America  with 
many  of  the  greatest  orchestras,  among  them  the  London  Symphony,  the 
Concertgebouw,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  Symphony,  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestras. 

At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  Seiji  Ozawa  resigned  his  post  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting.  During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted 
opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  was  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  later  was  guest  conductor  with 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  Orchestras,  and 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  last  fall.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA  and  Angel. 


THE  SOLOIST 


ANDRE  WATTS,  still  in  his  mid-twenties, 
made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  during  the  1968-1969  season.  He 
started  to  study  the  piano  with  his  mother 
at  an  early  age.  When  he  was  nine  he  won 
a  competition  to  play  a  Haydn  concerto  at 
one  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's  youth 
concerts,  appeared  the  following  summer 
at  the  Robin  Hood  Dell,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  again  soloist  with  the 
Philadelphia    Orchestra    in    Franck's   Sym- 
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phonic  variations.  He  auditioned  for  Leonard  Bernstein  shortly  after- 
wards, and  early  in  1963  was  soloist  at  a  New  York  Philharmonic  Young 
people's  concert.  Three  weeks  later  he  stepped  in  to  take  the  place  of 
Glenn  Gould,  who  was  ill,  at  two  regular  New  York  Philharmonic  sub- 
scription concerts.  Since  that  time  he  has  played  with  many  of  the 
world's  leading  orchestras,  among  them  the  London  Symphony,  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Concertgebouw  and 
L'Orchestre  National  of  Paris.  During  a  State  Department  tour  in  the  fall 
of  1967  he  made  solo  appearances  abroad  in  many  cities,  including 
Paris,  Munich,  Milan,  Athens  and  Teheran.  In  January  1969  he  played  in 
President  Nixon's  Inaugural  concert  in  Washington.  Andre  Watts  has 
made  many  recordings  on  the  Columbia  label. 


THE  CHORUS 

The  SAINT  PAUL  CHOIR  SCHOOL  of  Cambridge  was  founded  eight  years 
ago  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Cardinal  Cushing.  The  pupils,  ranging 
in  age  from  ten  to  fourteen,  receive  a  full  academic  training  in  addition 
to  an  extensive  musical  education.  They  also  take  part  regularly  in  the 
services  of  Saint  Paul's  Church,  located  near  Harvard  Square.  The  Choir 
has  toured  extensively  in  recent  years;  they  have  performed  not  only 
throughout  New  England,  but  also  in  New  York,  Florida  and  Wisconsin, 
and  abroad  in  Italy,  France,  England  and  Ireland.  They  have  taken  part 
in  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  under  the  direction  of  Harry  Ellis 
Dickson,  and  have  sung  in  concerts  with  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Choral 
Society  and  with  the  MIT  Choral  Society.  The  Choir  appears  for  the  first 
time  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  these  concerts.  THEODORE 
MARIER,  a  resident  of  Belmont,  has  been  Music  Director  of  the  Saint 
Paul  Choir  School  since  its  founding. 
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COLLAGE 


Whitestone 


'Collage'  is  the  name  of  a  new  contemporary  music  ensemble  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  gave  its  debut  concert  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst  on  November  5th.  The  members 
of  the  group  are  Frank  Epstein  percussion,  Ronald  Feldman  cello,  Paul 
Fried  flute,  Ina  Hahn  dancer,  Peter  Hadcock  clarinet,  Joan  Heller, 
soprano,  Ronald  Knudsen  violin,  and  Lawrence  Wolfe  double  bass.  The 
ensemble  will  concentrate  on  contemporary  chamber  music,  and  will 
often  be  joined  by  the  composers  whose  works  are  performed.  The 
Amherst  program  included  the  world  premiere  of  Nocturnes  by  Tibor 
Pusztai,  a  composer  resident  in  Boston,  who  has  composed  his  piece 
especially  for  Collage,  and  a  performance  of  Time  cycle  by  Lukas  Foss. 

At  the  second  concert,  to  be  given  on  November  21  at  Franconia 
College,  Franconia,  New  Hampshire,  Collage  will  give  another  world 
premiere:  Robert  Selig,  also  a  young  composer  resident  in  Boston,  has 
written  a  new  work  for  the  ensemble,  scored  for  soprano,  flute,  cello 
and  percussion.  Other  works  on  the  program  will  be  Gunther  Schuller's 
Fantasy  for  cello  and  Gitta  Steiner's  Interludes  for  voice  and  percussion. 
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A   NEW  TRUSTEE  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


It  was  announced  recently  that  PAUL  C.  REARDON,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  has  been  a  charter  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony's 
Board  of  Overseers. 

Judge  Reardon,  born  in  Quincy  in  1909,  was  educated  at  Saint  John's 
Parochial  School  in  his  home  town,  at  the  Quincy  High  School,  and  at 
Phillips  Andover  Academy.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  cum 
laude  in  1932,  and  took  his  Bachelor  of  Law  degree  from  Harvard  Law 
School  three  years  later.  He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  US  Navy  during 
World  War  Two,  and  in  the  years  since  has  held  many  positions  of 
responsibility.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, an  Overseer  of  Harvard  College,  Graduate  Advisor  to  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club  and  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  Harvard 
Debating  Society. 

In  his  legal  practice  he  has  been  Counsel  to  Governor  Christian  A.  Herter, 
General  Counsel  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Managing  Part- 
ner of  Haussermann,  Davison  and  Shattuck,  President  of  the  Norfolk 
County  Bar  Association,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Boston 
Bar  Association  and  Trustee  of  the  National  Council  in  Crime  and 
Delinquency. 

Judge  Reardon  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  between  1955  and  1962.  In  the  activities 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Trial  Judges,  Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Judicial 
Administration,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fair  Trial-Free  Press. 

Today  Judge  Reardon  is  Chairman  of  the  National  Center  for  State 
Courts,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Associa- 
tion, a  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  International  Friendship  League,  and 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  of  the  Tavern  Club,  the  Union  Club,  of  which  he  was  President 
from  1965-1966,  of  the  Tihonet  Club,  and  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  New  York  City. 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


PISTON 

SCHUMAN 


Symphony  no.  2  DG/2530  103 

Violin  concerto  (with  PAUL  ZUKOFSKY) 
conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


'Thomas  conducts  both  of  these  impressive  works 
with  utter  ease  and  conviction.  Judging  by  these 
and  other  performances  I've  heard,  his  aim  is  to 
reveal  the  composer's  ideas -not  his  own  person- 
ality or  eccentricities  (if  he  has  any).  The  result  is  a 
beautifully  non-slick  kind  of  music-making  and  a 
refined,  sentient  command  of  the  orchestra.  Young 
Paul  Zukofsky's  performance  of  the  Schuman  solo- 
violin  part  is  first-rate  too.' 

Stereo  Review 

'The  young  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conjures  playing 
of  brilliance  and  precision  from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and,  following  his  splendid  advo- 
cacy of  Ives  and  Ruggles  on  another  recent  DGG 
recording,  makes  one  realise  what  a  splendid  inter- 
preter of  American  music  he  is.  Paul  Zukofsky  plays 
with  immaculate  virtuosity  and  devastating  control 
in  the  Schuman  ....  The  recording  is  incisively 
dynamic,  with  an  excellent  balance  in  the  concerto 
and  real  perspective  throughout.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England  DG/2530  048 

Sun-treader 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

'The  performance  [of  the  Ives]  as  a  whole  is  superb, 
as  indeed  is  the  recording,  and  both  together  are  a 
triumphant  vindication    of   the   accuracy   of   Ives's 

uncanny   ear Performance   and    recording    [of 

Sun-treader]  are  again  excellent.  The  record  as  a 
whole  cannot  be  recommended  too  highly/ 

Musical  Times,  London 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     conductor 

1971-1972  Season 


TWO  SERIES  OF  THREE  CONCERTS 


Series  price  (three  tickets) :  $6 


SERIES  A 

November  6 

January  22 

March  4 


SERIES  B 

November  13 

January  29 

March  25 


Saturday  mornings  at  11  o'clock 


These  concerts  are  planned  for  young  people  in  grades  5-12.  Pre- 
school children  will  not  be  admitted.  The  programs  this  season 
are  entitled:  The  Organ,  the  Orchestra  and  a  Day  in  Music', 
'Music  and  the  Dance',  and  Offenbach's  La  Perichole. 


nformation  is  available  by  calling: 

Mrs  Manuel  P.  Kurland 

YOUTH   CONCERTS 

469-0656 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SCRIABIN 

Le  poeme  de  I'extase 


DG/2530  137 


SMETANA 

Ma  vlast  (Kubelik) 


DG/2707  054 


STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Steinberg) 

Ein  Heldenleben  (Leinsdorf) 


DG/2530  160 
RCA/LSC  2641 


STRAVINSKY 
Petrushka  (Ozawa)  / 
Firebird  suite  ) 


RCA/LSC  3167 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  1     'Winter  dreams'     (Thomas) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman/Leinsdorf) 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (Abbado) 


DG/2530  078 
RCA/LSC  2681 
RCA/LSC  3014 
DG/2530  137 


VERDI 

Requiem  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  7040 


WAGNER 
Lohengrin  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  6710 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


«°  DUOBZ/n 
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A  NEW  SERIES 
SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

FRIDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS  AT  8.30  pm 


2A     January  7  (Friday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Introitus 

Requiem  canticles 
Le  sacre  du  printemps 


parti 


2B     January  8  (Saturday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Scenes  de  ballet 
Violin  concerto  in  D 
Symphony  of  psalms 


part  2 


3     March  31  &  April  1 

FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 

BACH  Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

DEL  TREDICI  Pop-Pourri 

DES  PREZ  Deploration  de  Jehan  Okeghem 


MESSIAEN 


Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


programs  subject  to  change 
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Miss  Ruth  Hayes 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  A.  Henderson 

The  Henderson  Foundation 

Mrs  Christian  A.  Herter 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hewins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  W.  Hiam 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jacob  Hiatt 

Mrs  John  W.  Higgins 

Mrs  Warren  G.  Hill 

Mr  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg 

Mrs  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mr  H.  Brian  Holland 

Mrs  Valentine  Holingsworth 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Harrison  Holman 

Miss  Emily  S.  Hood 

Mr  Grenville  R.  Hood 

Mr  Ralph  Hornblower 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 

Mrs  John  D.  Houghton 

Mrs  Kenneth  Howes  Jr 

Mrs  Llewellyn  Howland 

Mrs  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eliot  Hubbard  III 

Mrs  Malcolm  Hubbard 

Miss  Sal  I  i e  A.  Hughes 

Mr  William  P.  Hunnewell 

Mrs  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  J.  Hurley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  Hutton  Jr 

Mrs  Frank  K.  Idell 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson  Foundation  Inc. 

Mr  Charles  Jackson  Jr 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Dr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Jackson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mrs  David  D.  Jacobus 

Mrs  Richard  F.  Jarrell 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Jeffries 

Miss  Alice  Jenckes 

Rev.  Egbert  W.  A.  Jenkinson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Pliny  Jewell  Jr 

Mrs  Edwin  C.  Johnson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  Johnson 

Mrs  H.  L.  Jones 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Jones 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Judd 

Dr  &  Mrs  Ernest  Kahn 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Kallis 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  Kaplan 

Mr  &  Mrs  Erick  Kauders 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  Kauders 

Mitchell  B.  Kaufman 

Charitable  Foundation 
Miss  Mary  Kearney 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  A.  Kelly  IV 
Henry  P.  Kendall  Foundation 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 
Mrs  Prescott  Kettell 
Mr  &  Mrs  Chase  Kimball 
Mrs  Fred  N.  Kimball 
Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  E.  Kingman 
Dr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Kistner 
Dr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Knowles 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hans  J.  Kroto 
Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  Labate 
Mrs  Robert  W.  Ladd 
Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 
Mr  William  R.  Lamb 
Professor  Roy  Lamson 
Mr  Arthur  Landers 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  L.  Langer 
Mrs  Frederic  K.  Leatherbee 
Mrs  C.  Marshall  Lee  Jr 


SPONSORS 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  P.  Lee 

Mr  Edward  J.  Leszuk 

Mrs  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Mr  &  Mrs  Benjamin  J.  Levy 

Mrs  Charles  J.  Lewin 

Little  Brown  and  Company 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  H.  Lockwood 

Miss  Mary  F.  Ford 

Mrs  Philip  H.  Lord 

Mr  Caleb  Loring  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  W.  Lund 

Mrs  Henry  Lyman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Lyman 

Mrs  George  A.  Lyon 

Mrs  Leslie  MacDill 

Mr  Lauchlin  J.  Mackenzie 

Mr  Leroy  W.  Macomber 

Mr  Robert  MacWilliams 

Miss  Alice  A.  Main 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Manice  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  P.  Manzi 

Mr  Mortimer  Marcus 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leroy  F.  Marek 

Mr  Larry  L.  Marks 

Mr  &  Mrs  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Mrs  Charles  E.  Mason  Sr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Mason  Jr 

Mrs  Sydney  R.  Mason 

Mr  John  M.  McCoy 

Prof.  &  Mrs  Ross  A.  McFarland 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  S.  McGovern 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  B.  McKittrick 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  K.  Meahl 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Meserve 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  F.  Messenger 

Mrs  Houghton  P.  Metcalf 

Mrs  August  R.  Meyer 

Mrs  Henry  Hixon  Meyer 

Mrs  John  F.  G.  Miller 

Rev.  &  Mrs  G.  Gardner  Monks 

Mrs  Charles  L.  Moore 

Mrs  Florence  A.  Moore 

Rear  Adm.  &  Mrs  Samuel  A.  Morison 

Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  Morningstar 

Mrs  Charles  F.  Morse 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  H.  Morse 

Mrs  Lester  Morse 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Morse 

Mr  &  Mrs  Noel  Morss 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  R.  Morss 

Mrs  J.  Lothrop  Motley 

Mrs  James  T.  Mountz 

Mrs  George  S.  Mumford 

Mrs  Kenneth  Murdock 

Miss  Mary  Mutschler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Max  I.  Mydans 

Miss  Nellie  J.  Neiil 

Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mrs  Samuel  J.  Newman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louville  Niles 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Noonan 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  Olmstead 

Dr  &  Mrs  David  P.  Osborne  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hamilton  Osgood 

Mrs  Anne  H.  Palmer 

Mrs  Franklin  H.  Palmer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Haven  Parker 

Mrs  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mrs  Brackett  Parsons 

Mrs  Ernst  M.  Parsons 

Mr  &  Mrs  Talcott  Parsons 

Miss  Amelia  Peabody 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Peabody 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Russell  Peabody 

Dr  &  Mrs  Palfrey  Perkins 


Mr  R.  Forbes  Perkins 
Mrs  Constanin  A.  Pertzoff 
Mr  &  Mrs  Max  Petersen 
Mrs  John  C.  Phillips 
Dr  &  Mrs  Philip  Phillips 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Phippen 
Mrs  Edward  M.  Pickman 
Mrs  Samuel  H.  Pillsbury 
Mrs  Matthias  Plum 
David  R.  &  Muriel  K. 

Pockross  Foundation 
Mrs  Jerome  M.  Powell 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Duncan  Powell 
Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  W.  Pratt 
Mrs  Roger  Preston 
Dr  &  Mrs  Charles  P.  Price 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  R.  Prichard 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Proctor 
Mrs  Curtis  Prout 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Prouty 
Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  S.  Rabb 
Dr  Herbert  Rakatansky 
Miss  Harriet  C.  Rantoul 
Mr  &  Mrs  Perry  T.  Rathbone 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  Redstone 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Rheault  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  F.  Rich 
The  Hon.  &  Mrs  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
Mrs  Sumner  M.  Roberts 
Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson 
Dr  Fred  S.  Rosen 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Sylvester  E.  &  Alice 

Rothchild  Foundation 
Mrs  Harold  Rubenstein 
Mr  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  B.  Russell 
Mrs  William  K.  Russeil 
Mr  George  A.  Sagendorph 
Mrs  Ashton  Sanborn 
Mrs  Adele  W.  Sanger 
Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent 
Mrs  Frank  M.  Sawtetl 
The  Ludwig  &  Anny  Schlessinger 

Foundation  Incorporated 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  W.  Scudder 
Mr  John  W.  Sears 
Mr  Richard  D.  Sears 
Mrs  Henry  Seton 
Mr  George  C.  Seybolt 
Dr  &  Mrs  George  C.  Shattuck 
Mrs  George  Sherman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Siegfried 
Hermann  E.  Simon  Charitable  Trust 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  K.  Simonds  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Slawson 
Mrs  Austin  Smith 
Miss  Pamela  M.  Smith 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.  Abbot  Smith 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  J.  Snyder 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  P.  Solomon 
Mrs  Williard  B.  Soper 
Mr  &  Mrs  Nathaniel  Sperber 
Dr  &  Mrs  Frederick  J.  Stare 
Mr  David  A.  Starrett 
Mrs  Preston  T.  Stephenson 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Steward 
Stone  Charitable  Foundation 
Mrs  Robert  G.  Stone 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ferdinand  Strauss  II 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vcevold  Strekalovsky 
Dr  &  Mrs  George  P.  Sturgis 
Dr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Sweet 
Mrs  John  L.  Taylor 
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SPONSORS 


Mrs  Lucius  E.  Thayer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  Thompson 

Mr  Willard  W.  Thompson 

Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Amory  Thorndike 

Mrs  Edward  D.  Toland 

Mrs  George  W.  Treat 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  W.  G.  Tuthill 

Dr  &  Mrs  Howard  Ulfelder 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hyman  B.  Ullian 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Ullman  Jr 

Mrs  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher 

Mrs  John  H.  Van  Vleck 

Vingo  Trust 

Mrs  Roland  Von  Weber 

Mrs  Cushing  Vose 

W.  C.  R.  B. 

Mrs  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  R.  Walker 

Mrs  Richard  D.  Walker 

Mrs  George  R.  Wallace 

Mrs  J.  M.  Waller 

Mr  &  Mrs  Miles  Wambaugh 


Leo  Wasserman  Foundation 
Max  Wasserman  Charitable 

Foundation 
Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Watson  II 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  H.  Wechsler 
Dr  &  Mrs  Claude  E.  Welch 
Mrs  E.  Sohier  Welch 
Mrs  James  O.  Welch 
Mrs  A.  Turner  Wells 
Mrs  Barret  Wendell  Jr 
Mr  Richard  Wengren 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Werly 
Miss  Dorothy  P.  Wetherald 
Miss  Eunice  Wheeler 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  C.  Wheeler 
Miss  Mary  L.  Wheeler 
Miss  Mary  S.  Wheeler 
Mrs  Henry  K.  White 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  N.  White 
Mrs  John  W.  White 
Miss  Katherine  H.  White 


Mrs  Lemoyne  White 

Mrs  Richardson  White 

Mrs  Howard  S.  Whiteside 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  C.  Whiting 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Whitney  Jr 

Mrs  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mr  L.  Gard  Wiggins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mr  Alexander  W.  Williams 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  H.  Willis 

Miss  Ruby  Willis 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alfred  Willman 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  W.  Wolbach 

Mrs  Oliver  Wolcott 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  L.  Wolfers 

Mrs  John  M.  Woolsley  Jr 

Mr  John  N.  Worcester 

Miss  Anne  C.  Wyman 

Mrs  Cyril  Wynne 

Dr  Richard  W.  Young 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Zildjian 


Mrs  Henry  L.  Achilles 

Mr  Richard  H.  Baer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Gregg  Bemis  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Bernat 

Mr  Charles  Blyth 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Brayton 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  D.  Brewer  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  R.  Brown 

Mr  Paul  W.  Bunker 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  W.  Burgess 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Levin  H.  Campbell 

Mr  R.  Bruce  Cay 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  C.  Child 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  Cooper 

Mrs  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr  Robert  Cutler 

Mrs  Archer  Davidson 

Mrs  Ellen  De  Pierrefeu 

Mr  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Mrs  William  Dexter 

Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 

Mrs  George  D.  Dutton 

Reverend  Theodore  P.  Ferris 

Miss  Marion  Fox 

Mrs  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Dr  &  Mrs  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Ganson 


SUSTAINING 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Peabody  Gardner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Goodhue 

Mrs  John  D.  Gordan  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  Grandin  Jr 

Mrs  Edward  Grew  Jr 

Mr  John  Grozier 

Mr  John  A.  Hahn 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  F.  Harding 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Hilles 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  K.  Holladay 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  H.  Howie 

Mrs  Arnold  W.  Hunnewell 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  L.  Jaffe 

Capt.  &  Mrs  Harold  R.  Keller 

Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Sr 

Dr  Thomas  Leavitt  Jr 

Misses  Josephine  C.  &  Helene 

Lewinsohn 
Mr  &  Mrs  Laurence  Lombard 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Lyman  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  McAndrew 
Vice  Adm.  &  Mrs  John  L.  McCrea 
Miss  Sylvia  Meadows 
Mrs  J.  Howard  Means 
Mrs  Lovett  Morse 
Miss  Helen  C.  Moseley 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 


Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Mrs  George  A.  Ott 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Perkins 

Mrs  W.  Elliott  Pratt 

The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings 

Mr  &  Mrs  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mrs  Albert  W.  Rice 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs  Allen  H.  Russell 

Mrs  Otis  T.  Russell 

Mrs  Edgar  C.  Rust 

Mr  &  Mrs  Campbell  L.  Searle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  G.  Shaw 

Mrs  Walter  K.  Shaw  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr  Marion  L.  Slemons 

Mrs  Elliot  Snider 

Phineas  W.  Sprague  Memorial 

Foundation 
Dr  &  Mrs  Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Mr  Frederick  B.  Taylor 
Dr  &  Mrs  Augustus  Thorndike 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  K.  Thorndike 
John  A.  Volpe  Fund 
Mrs  Howland  Walter 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Wells 
Mrs  Lyon  Weyburn 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  Wheatland 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  B.  Williams  Jr 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2643 


BEETHOVEN 

The  nine  symphonies  (Leinsdorf) 

The  five  piano  concertos  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Violin  concerto  (Heifetz/Munch) 


RCA/VCS  6903 
RCA/VCS  6417 
RCA/LSC  1992 


BERLIOZ 

Romeo  et  Juliette  (Munch) 

Symphonie  fantastique  (Munch) 

Requiem  (Grande  messe  des  morts)  (Munch) 


RCA/LDS  6098 
RCA/LSC  2608 
RCA/LDS  6077 


BRAHMS 

The  four  symphonies  (Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  6186 

A  German  requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes,  NEC  Chorus,  Leinsdorf) 

RCA/LSC  7054 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  2917 


DEBUSSY 
Nocturnes  (Abbado) 

Images  (Thomas) 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 

HOLST 

The  Planets  (Steinberg) 

IVES     Three  places  in  New  England  (Thomas) 
RUGGLES     Sun-treader 


DG/2530  038 
DG/2530  145 


DG/2530  102 
DG/2530  048 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


AN 


°  [MB/A] 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite  (Leinsdorf) 

Peacock  variations 


RCA/LSC  2859 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2642 
RCA/LSC  7031 


MOZART 

Symphonies  36  and  39  (Leinsdorf) 

'Jupiter'  Symphony  (Leinsdorf)/ 

Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  ) 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  J.  F.  Kennedy)  (Leinsdorf)       RCA/LSC  7030 


RCA/LSC  3097 
RCA/LSC  2694 


ORFF 

Carmina  Burana  (Ozawa) 


RCA/LSC  3161 


PROKOFIEV 

'Romeo  and  Juliet'  music  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 

Piano  concertos  3  and  4  (Browning/Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2994 
RCA/LSC  2707 
RCA/LSC  3019 


SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9     'The  Great'     (Steinberg) 


RCA/LSC  3115 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


*-  DU0BZA] 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Sold   out!  — Robert  Carr,   Box  Office  Manager,   points   happily   to   his 
empty  ticket  racks. 
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ANGLEWOOD  1971 


Seiji  Ozawa  rehearses  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon  with  a  class  of  Berkshire  Music  Center  fellows. 


APPEARANCES  BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

Michel  Sasson,  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  make 
several  appearances  as  conductor  this  fall.  This  Sunday,  November  14, 
he  directs  a  concert  of  the  Newton  Symphony  at  the  Meadowbrook 
Junior  High  School;  the  program  will  include  the  premiere  in  the  Boston 
area  of  the  Cello  concerto  of  Schoenberg,  with  Luis  Leguia  as  soloist. 
Next  week  Michel  Sasson  will  conduct  four  performances  of  the  Boston 
Ballet  Company  at  the  Aquarius  Theater.  Among  the  works  to  be  given 
are  a  new  ballet,  with  choreography  by  Samuel  Kurkjian  of  Orff's 
Carmina  Burana,  and  Concerto  barocco.  Other  artists  taking  part  are 
baritone  Alan  Titus  and  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica. 

On  November  28  Mr  Sasson  directs  the  Brockton  Symphony  at  the 
New  High  School  in  a  program  of  Russian  music;  on  December  5  he 
conducts  the  Newton  Symphony  at  Gardner  in  a  Mozart  program  to 
commemorate  the  180th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  death.  A  week 
later,  on  December  11,  he  leads  a  Brookline  High  School  Youth  Concert 
with  the  Newton  Symphony  and  the  Pickwick  Puppet  Theatre,  and  on 
December  18  returns  to  Meadowbrook  Junior  High  School  for  a  youth 
concert,  also  with  the  Newton  Symphony. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

0/7/7/7/ 


SECOND   BALCONY 


6°-'^ 


THE  ADVERTISERS 
IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 
ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  PATRONAGE. 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  November  19  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  20  1971  at  8.30 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 
JOHN  WYRE     percussion 


HAYDN 

BARTOK 

TAKEMITSU 


Symphony  no.  96  in  D     'Miracle' 

Suite  from  'The  miraculous  mandarin' 

'Dorian  horizon'  for  strings 

'Cassiopeia'  for  percussion  and  orchestra 


During  the  1971  Berkshire  Festival  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted  the  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Toru  Takemitsu's 
new  work  Cassiopeia.  Scored  for  solo  percussionist  and  orchestra,  the 
piece  is  fascinating  not  only  sonically  but  visually  as  well.  The  percus- 
sionist, enclosed  in  a  sort  of  cage,  plays  an  imposing  array  of  instru- 
ments, which  include  a  Trinidad  steel  drum,  German  cow  bells,  a 
metallic  wind  chime,  an  African  karimba,  as  well  as  the  even  less 
familiar  'boo-bam'  and  'roto-tom'. 


Friday  afternoon  November  26  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  27  1971  at  8.30 


ERICH   KUNZEL     conductor 
ALICIA  DE   LARROCHA     piano 

KABALEVSKY  Overture  to  'Colas  Breugnon' 


ROREM 


Lions 


KHACHATURIAN      Piano  concerto 


ELGAR 


Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36     'Enigma' 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 


MUSICAL   INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON  ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pel  ham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Voice  Studios 


MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 


June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617)  768-6853 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


(7*A(  d {yf^uMm 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 


OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY 


BINDING 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 


1971-72  bo/ton  university 
)         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director     Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


THIS  SUN.  NOV.  14  at  3  • 

VAN  CLIBURN 

World  Famous  Pianist  in  Recital 

Remaining  Tickets  at  Box-office 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


STEINWAY   PIANO 


NIKOLAIS  DANCE  THEATRE 

JOHN   HANCOCK  HALL 
Lecture  Demonstration:   Fri.  Eve.  Nov.  19  at  8:30 

(Lecture  Demonstration  Tickets:   $1.00) 

Performances:  Sat.  Eve.  Nov.  20  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sun.  Aft.  Nov.  21  at  3  p.m. 

Prices:     $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

Program:   Divertissements  —  Scenario  —  Tent 

John  Hancock  Hall  box-office  opens  Mon.  Nov.  15  (HA  1-2000) 

SUN.  NOV.  21  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

Cherubini,  Quartet  No.  1  in  E  flat  Major;  Bartok,  Quartet  No.  3; 
Mozart,  Quartet  in  F  Major,  K.  590. 

Remaining  Tickets  at  Jordan  Hall  Box-office 

ANDRE  WATTS 

will  return  to  Symphony  Hall  for  a  recital  in  the 

Boston  University  Celebrity  Series 

on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  6  at  3  p.m. 

Tickets  will  be  available  for  this  concert  beginning  January  17. 


FRI.  EVE.  NOV.  19  •  JORDAN  HALL 

VERI  and  JAMANIS 

Duo-Pianists  in  Recital 

Brahms,  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56b;  Debussy,  En  Blanc  et 
Noir;  Lutoslawski,  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini;  Casadesus,  Sicilienne 
and  Russe;   Starer,  Fantasia  Contertante;   Rachmanioff,  Suite  No.  2,  Op.   17 


Tickets  Now  at  Box-Office:   $2.50  &  $3.50 


BALDWIN   PIANOS 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ni?ruccTi?  a 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  7 
TUESDAY  A  3 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 

JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 

Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1971  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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The  Baldwin 
Concert  Grand* 

Seiji  Ozawa 

conducting* 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN   H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

VINCENT  C. 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 
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FUTURISTIC  FOLDS 

.  .  .  in  softly  draped  jersey. 
Travels  even  to  the  farthest 
galaxy.  Blue,  black,  brown. 
8-16.  $50.  Misses. 
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BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA  •  BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Kami 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
fb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMB4NY  one  boston  place  boston  Massachusetts  02106 
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ANDREW  RAEBURN 

Program  Editor  and 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Friday  afternoon  November  19  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  20  1971  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  November  23  1971  at  8.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


*HAYDN 


Symphony  no.  96  in  D     'Miracle' 

Adagio  -  allegro 

Andante 

Menuetto 

Finale:  allegro  vivace 


BARTOK 


Suite  from  The  miraculous  mandarin' 


intermission 

TAKEMITSU  The  Dorian  horizon' 

first  performance  in  Boston 

TAKEMITSU  'Cassiopeia'  for  percussion  and  orchestra 

JOHN  WYRE 
first  performance  in  Boston 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.50;  the  concerts  on  Saturday  and 
Tuesday  about  10.20 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  Is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 13  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET'  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


ten  miles  an  hour 
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93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  oravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Ipolcari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


The 

Ritz- Carlton 

Boston 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 


with  metallic  braid. 


Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


Good  help  is 
so  hard  to 
find  these  days 

...  but  not  at  Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  The 
talented  trio  below  are  the  interior 
designers  you  will  meet  and  talk  with  at 
this  exciting  new  home  furnishings  and 
design  center  in  Newton. 

These  are  the  professionals  who  will 
be  happy  to  talk  over  your  decorating 
ideas  and  help  plan  rooms  that  are  truly 
a  reflection  of  your  own  good  taste. 

They  will  show  you  through  the  unique 
room  settings  where  fine  Wellington 
Hall  furniture  is  displayed  with 
innovative  style.  Everything  on  display 
is  available  for  purchase  —  including 
an  unusual  collection  of  wall  coverings, 
fabrics  and  accessories.  And,  be  sure 
to  ask  about  our  free  design  service. 

WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 

381  Elliot  St.  •  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Falls 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.*  969-2335 
(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9...near128) 

Laurence  Sisson  Exhibition 
Through  November  13 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


5x5 


\  ■  i 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Ros6,  a  light  ros6  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  col  lection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Pyramids . 
mirror 'artguilf 


In  that  art  has  always  been 
created  on  the  backs  of  slaves,  there 
has  always  been  an  "art  guilt". 

Today  the  arts  are  created 
more  on  surplus  provided  by 
technology. 

Yet  an  "art  guilt"  remains. 

One  may  look  at  the  Pyra- 
mids and  marvel  at  the  grand  concep- 
tion. I,  for  one,  cannot  do  so  without 
thinking  of  all  the  poor  mugs  who 
burned  out  their  lives,  by  the  thou- 
sands, hauling  stones. 

Nor  can  I  look  at  St.  Peter's, 
or  Chartres,  or  a  hundred  other  cathe- 
drals rising  up  from  impoverished 
plains  without  considering  how,  in 
human  terms,  the  poor  mugs'  energies 
might  have  been  more  divinely  spent. 

(I've  always  known  what 
Stonehenge  is.  It's  the  result  of  a  sur- 
plus of  labor  in  an  economy  that  could 
afford  to  misdirect  it.) 

When  an  economy  has  a  sur- 
plus of  labor,  the  surplus  has  usually 


gone  into  totally  useless  things  about 
which  we  have  nothing  else  to  say  but, 
My,  what  an  eloquent  statement  on  the 
Soaring  Spirit  of  Man!  We  call  it  Art. 

According  to  this  theory,  the 
Art  of  today  is  in  going  to  the  Moon. 
Our  technology  creates  so  much  sur- 
plus we  can  send  a  few  men  to  gambol 
on  a  different  dust. 

Just  as  the  surplus  from  a 
slave  economy  built  the  Parthenon  for 
the  Greeks  and  the  Colosseum  for  the 
Romans,  while  the  people  were  starv- 
ing in  infancy  and  dying  of  old  age  at 
30,  so  today  there  are  those  who  say 
we  should  not  walk  the  Moon  when  we 
cannot  walk  the  city  streets. 

Yet  the  difference  is  the  past 
surpluses  have  been  created  by  human 
sweat.  Our  current  surplus  is  created 
by  the  workings  of  technology. 

We  need  have  no  guilt  for 
creating. 

We  need  only  have  guilt  for 
what  we  are  creating. 

GREGORY  MCDONALD,  May  5, 1971 


Gregory  Mcdonald 
writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe,  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

Parents  need  a  vacation 

Handicapped  people  need  help 

Chronic  illness  strikes 

A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . .. 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/«  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/0  Regular 
^£|        Savings 


4 


^^    'U   $1,000  minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


si        o/n    90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notico  Rtquirad  aftor  tht  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  •   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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The  Only  One. 

Only  the  most  perfect ; 
hand  picked  white 
Chardonnay  grapes^ 

Only  from  the  first 
delicate  pressing. 

Only  in  the  greatest 
vintage  years. 

Taittinger 

Comtes  de  Champagne. 
Blanc  de  B lanes 


Eplucbage,  the  old  world  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  perfection 

of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  New  York. 
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Some  conscientious  Bostonians 

serve  as  investment  advisers  to 

hospitals ,  churches,  and  charities. 

Because  they're  conscientious,  they 

worry  increasingly  about  making 

the  right  decisions  in  an  increasingly 

changeable  market. 

So  they  call  on  us  to  provide  them 
with  continuing  investment  advice. 

If  you  re  one  of  those  conscientious 
Bostonians,  talk  to  Wendell 
Hastings,  our  specialist  in  chari- 
table investments,  at  742-4000. 
Like  you,  he's  conscientious. 
And  concerned. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  FD. l.C. 
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IN  LYNCHBURG,  the  new  population  has  not  been  put  on  our  sign 
because  we  don't  agree  with  the  government. 

The  federal  census  puts  our  population  at  361.  But  our  water 

commissioner  has  proof  of  over  400.  And  he's 

already  sent  his  figures  to  Washington  demanding 

a  recount.  Of  course,  here  at  the  Distillery  we 

don't  really  care  if  it  comes  out  big  or  small. 

We've  found  out  you  don't  need  a  lot  of  people 

to  make  a  good  sippin'  whiskey.  Just  a  taste, 

we  believe,  and  you'll  find  that  out,  too. 

©  1971,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •   90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE   •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  361),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DROP 
BY  DROP 


FRANZ  JOSEF  HAYDN 
Symphony  no.  96  in  D     'Miracle' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Austria,  on  March  31  1732;  he  died  in  Vienna  on 
May  31  1809.  He  composed  the  Symphony  no.  96  in  1791,  and  the  first  perform- 
ance took  place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  London,  on  March  11  1791. 
What  may  have  been  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  given  by  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  orchestra,  Carl  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  January  21  1869. 
Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  first  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  November  16  and  17  1962.  The  Orchestra's  most  recent  perform- 
ances in  Boston  were  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  in  January  1968. 

The  number  96  would  imply  that  this  was  the  fourth  of  the  London  symphonies, 
the  twelve  which  rounded  out  the  total  of  104.  According  to  the  assembled 
evidence  of  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon,  no.  96  was  actually  the  first.  The  current 
and  now  generally  accepted  numbering  of  Haydn's  symphonies  is  not  always 
chronological,  but  is  being  carefully  preserved  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
relapse  into  the  state  of  confusion  which  existed  for  years,  when  they  were 
variously  numbered  —  and  lettered  —  by  various  editors.  Any  chronology  of 
the  symphonies  must  depend  upon  the  dates  of  first  performances,  since  dates 
of  composition  are  in  many  cases  unobtainable. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

Twelve  subscription  concerts  were  given  by  Johann  Peter  Salomon  in 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  on  successive  Fridays,  from  March  11  1791 
through  June  3.  Haydn,  whom  Salomon  had  brought  to  London  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  was  the  special  guest  and  the  main  attraction. 
A  'new'  symphony  was  announced  and  performed  at  each  evening, 
always  opening  the  second  part  which  was  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
program.  Haydn  presided  at  the  harpsichord.  (This  obsolescent  custom 
was  probably  retained  so  that  the  public  might  behold  the  composer 
playing  his  own  music.  The  scores  of  the  later  symphonies  have  no 
continuo  part.)  Salomon,  as  'leader',  was  the  concertmaster.  Salomon 
had  announced  a  new  symphony  by  Haydn  for  each  concert,  having 
contracted  for  six.  The  assignment  was  met  to  the  public's  satisfaction, 
although  only  two  actually  new  symphonies  were  then  composed  (nos. 
96  in  D  and  95  in  C  minor).  The  'new'  symphonies  presented  each  Friday 
were  actually  either  new  to  London,  or  a  repetition  'by  particular  desire' 
of  one  which  had  been  played  in  the  week  before.  The  ninety-sixth  was 
performed  at  four  of  the  concerts,  if  not  more.  It  was  announced  in  the 
ninth  week  as  'the  favorite  overture'.  Which  symphonies  were  performed 
cannot  always  be  known,  since  the  printed  announcements  merely  said: 
'New  Overture'  or  'New  Grand  Overture',  omitting  any  identification. 

Haydn,  having  contracted  with  Salomon  to  visit  London  and  appear  in 
the  performances  of  six  symphonies,  an  opera,  and  numerous  chamber 
pieces,  arrived  on  New  Year's  Day  of  1791.  He  had  dreaded  the  crossing 
of  strange  waters  to  a  strange  land.  On  arriving  he  found  that  he  was 
already  a  famous  figure  in  London.  His  quartets,  printed  in  Amsterdam, 
had  long  since  been  published  by  Brenner  of  London,  and  other  works, 
most  of  them  pirated,  had  become  familiar.  Salomon  had  done  his  part 
in  planting  anticipatory  paragraphs  in  the  papers.  Haydn  wrote  to  his 
tenderly  regarded  friend,  Marianna  von  Genzinger,  in  Vienna  on  Janu- 
ary 8  1791: 
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'.  .  .  I  did  not  feel  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  till  I  arrived  in  London,  but 
it  took  two  days  before  I  could  recover  from   it.  But  now  I   am  quite 
fresh  and  well,  and  occupied  in  looking  at  this  mighty  and  vast  town  of 
London,  its  various  beauties  and  marvels  causing  me  the  most  profound 
astonishment.  ...  My  arrival  caused  a  great  sensation  through  the  whole 
city,  and  I  was  sent  the  rounds  of  all  the  newspapers  for  three  successive 
days.  Everyone  seems  anxious  to  know  me.  I  have  already  dined  out  six 
times,  and  could  be  invited  every  day  if  I  chose;  but  I  must  in  the  first 
place  consider  my  health,  and  in  the  next  my  work.  Except  the  nobility, 
I  admit  no  visitors  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  four  o'clock 
I  dine  at  home  with  Salomon.  I  have  a  neat,  comfortable  lodging,  but 
very  dear.  ...  I  was  yesterday  invited  to  a  grand  amateur  concert,  but 
as  I  arrived  late,  when  I  gave  my  ticket,  they  would  not  let  me  in,  but 
took  me  to  an  ante-room,  where  I  was  obliged  to  remain  till  the  piece 
which  was  then  being  given  was  over.  Then  they  opened  the  door,  and 
I  was  conducted,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  director,  up  the  center  of 
the  room  to  the  front  of  the  orchestra  amid  universal  clapping  of  hands, 
stared  at  by  everyone,  and  greeted  by  a  number  of  English  compliments. 
I  was  assured  that  such  honours  had  not  been  conferred  on  anyone  for 
fifty  years.  ...  All  this,  my  dear  lady,  was  very  flattering  to  me;  still  I 
wish  I  could  fly  for  a  time  to  Vienna,  to  have  more  peace  to  work,  for 
the  noise  in  the  streets,  and  the  cries  of  the  common   people  selling 
their  wares,  is  intolerable.  I  am  still  working  at  the  symphonies,  as  the 
libretto  of  the  opera  is  not  yet  decided  on,  but  in  order  to  be  more 
quiet,  I  intend  to  engage  an  apartment  some  little  way  out  of  town.  .  .  . 
My  address  is,  Mr  Haydn,  18  Great  Pulteney  Street,  London.' 

Haydn  had  taken  rooms  on  Great  Pulteney  Street  to  be  conveniently 
close  to  his  colleague  and  impresario  Salomon,  who  dwelt  in  the  same 
building.  He  found  that  Salomon's  Friday  concerts  were  to  be  vigorously 
opposed  by  a  rival  series  in  the  same  rooms  on  Monday  —  The  Profes- 
sional Concerts.  Haydn  was  not  too  disturbed  but  rather  put  on  his  met- 
tle when  he  encountered  this  not  unusual  London  pastime  of  musical 
warfare.  Ignaz  Pleyel,  the  young  pianist  who  was  to  be  the  rival  star,  was 
actually  his  pupil  and  friend.  Haydn  amiably  agreed  to  appear  at  Pleyel's 
concerts  and  direct  his  own  music. 

The  opening  of  the  Salomon  concerts  was  several  times  postponed,  the 
principal  reason  being  that  opera  subscribers  might  be  displeased  if  the 
newly  arrived  tenor,  Giacomo  David,  should  be  heard  in  concert  before 
the  opening  of  the  opera  season. 

David  duly  sang  at  the  first  concert  on  March  11,  and  so  did  other  singers 
(including  Nancy  Storace,  who  had  sung  Susanna  for  Mozart  in  Vienna), 
and  numerous  instrumental  soloists.  There  was  a  furor  over  the  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Andante  was  encored.  The  Morning  Chronicle  reported: 

'The  First  Concert  under  the  auspices  of  HAYDN  was  last  night,  and 
never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  richer  musical  treat. 

'It  is  not  wonderful  that  to  souls  capable  of  being  touched  to  music, 
HAYDN  should  be  an  object  of  homage,  and  even  of  idolatry;  for  like 
our  own  SHAKESPEARE,  he  moves  and  governs  the  passions  at  his  will. 

'His  New  Grand  Overture  was  pronounced  by  every  scientific  ear  to  be 
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a  most  wonderful  composition;  but  the  first  movement  in  particular 
rises  in  grandeur  of  subject,  and  in  the  rich  variety  of  air  and  passion, 
beyond  any  even  of  his  own  productions.  The  Overture  has  four  move- 
ments —  An  Allegro  —  Andante  —  Minuet  —  and  Rondo  —  They  are  all 
beautiful,  but  the  first  is  pre-eminent  in  every  charm,  and  the  Band 
performed  it  with  admirable  correctness. 

'We  were  happy  to  see  the  Concert  so  well  attended  the  first  Night; 
for  we  cannot  suppress  our  very  anxious  hopes,  that  the  first  musical 
genius  of  the  age  may  be  induced,  by  our  liberal  welcome,  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  England.' 

The  title  'Miracle'  has  been  attached  to  this  symphony,  with  no  justi- 
fication unless  a  convenient  tag  may  be  an  excuse.  The  legend  was 
started  by  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which,  describing  a  much  later  con- 
cert on  February  2  1795,  reported:  'The  last  movement  was  encored, 
and  notwithstanding  an  interruption  by  the  accidental  fall  of  one  of  the 
chandeliers,  it  was  performed  with  no  less  effect.' 

A.  K.  Dies  in  his  Biographische  Nachrichten  uber  Haydn  (1810)  elabo- 
rates on  this: 

'When  Haydn  appeared  in  the  orchestra  and  seated  himself  at  the 
Pianoforte,  to  conduct  a  symphony  personally,  the  curious  audience  in 
the  parterre  left  their  seats  and  pressed  forward  towards  the  orchestra, 
with  a  view  to  seeing  Haydn  better  at  close  range.  The  seats  in  the 
middle  of  the  parterre  were  therefore  empty,  and  no  sooner  were  they 
empty  but  a  great  chandelier  plunged  down,  smashed,  and  threw  the 
numerous  company  into  great  confusion.  As  soon  as  the  first  moment 
of  shock  was  over,  and  those  who  had  pressed  forward  realized  the 
danger  which  they  had  so  luckily  escaped,  and  could  find  words  to 
express  the  same,  many  persons  showed  their  state  of  mind  by  shouting 
loudly:  'miracle!  miracle!'  Haydn  himself  was  much  moved,  and  thanked 
merciful  Providence  who  had  allowed  it  to  happen  that  he  [Haydn] 
could,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  the  reason,  or  the  machine,  by  which  at 
least  thirty  persons'  lives  were  saved.  Only  a  few  of  the  audience 
received  minor  bruises/ 

The  trouble  with  this  story  is  that  the  Symphony  which  opened  the 
concert  on  that  date  and  caused  the  audience  to  'press  forward'  was 
not  no.  96,  which  was  played  in  the  second  part,  but  the  Symphony 
no.  102.  Haydn,  asked  by  Dies,  remembered  nothing  of  the  incident. 
Perhaps  the  main  interest  in  the  story  is  the  behavior  of  the  audience, 
who  crowded  about  the  composer  to  stare  at  him  while  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  conduct  from  the  pianoforte. 

The  Adagio  of  this  symphony,  an  introduction  of  sixteen  measures,  has 
a  special  grace  of  phrasing  in  the  first  violin  part,  which  is  to  become 
characteristic  of  the  whole  symphony,  exploiting  the  alternation  of 
expressive  dotted  and  slurred  notes.  The  Allegro  has  a  main  subject 
extended  in  presentation  and  treated  with  adroit  modulation,  as  a 
subsidiary  subject  grows  from  it.  The  Andante  is  in  a  6/8  grazioso 
manner,  with  a  violin  subject  elaborated  by  grace  notes.  The  move- 
ment gains  animation  by  the  use  of  six  triplets  to  a  bar,  two  violin  solos 
set  against  ripieno  parts.  There  are  light  suspensive  woodwind  trills 
before  the  final  cadence.  There  is  a   rather  ceremonial   Minuet  and  a 
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light  and  contrasting  trio  with  oboe  solo.  The  final  Vivace,  again  favor- 
ing the  violins,  has  a  supple,  purling  sort  of  theme  like  a  perpetuum 
mobile,  sparkling  with  much  chromatic  manipulation.  There  is  a  minor 
section  that  casts  no  shadow.  The  key  transitions  are  Haydn's  adroit 
fantasy  at  its  best.  He  seldom  spoke  specifically  about  his  music,  but 
when  he  sent  his  first  two  London  Symphonies  to  Frau  von  Genzinger 
in  Vienna  to  be  delivered  to  the  Ritter  Bernhard  von  Kees,  in  order  that 
this  wealthy  patron  might  have  them  performed  and  add  them  to  his 
collection,  he  urged  special  care  for  the  Finale  of  this  one,  realizing  that 
it  would  be  ruined  by  heavy-handed  treatment:  'Please  tell  Herr  von 
Kees  that  I  ask  him  respectfully  to  have  a  rehearsal  of  both  these  sym- 
phonies because  they  are  very  delicate,  especially  the  last  movement 
of  that  in  D  major,  for  which  I  recommend  the  swiftest  piano  and  a 
very  quick  tempo.' 


BELA  BARTOK 

Suite  from  'The  miraculous  mandarin' 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 


op.  19 


Bartok  was  born  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  on  March  25  1881;  he  died  in 
New  York  on  September  26  1945.  The  miraculous  mandarin,  a  pantomime  in 
one  act  by  Menyhert  Lengyel,  was  composed  between  October  1918  and  May 
1919,  according  to  a  line  in  the  score,  and  published  in  1925.  The  first  perform- 
ance was  in  Cologne  in  1926.  The  concert  version  of  the  ballet,  which  omits 
two  episodes  and  the  final  pages  of  the  score,  had  its  'first  performance  any- 
where' by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Fritz 
Reiner  on  April  1  1927.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra was  conducted  by  Richard  Burgin  on  January  20  1950.  The  Orchestra's  most 
recent  performances  were  conducted  by  Jorge  Mester  in  October  1967. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  2  piccolos,  3  oboes,  english  horn,  3  clarinets 
(second  clarinet  alternating  B  flat,  D  and  E  flat  clarinets),  bass  clarinet,  3  bas- 
soons, contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare 
drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tarn  tarn,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp,  piano  and  strings. 

To  state  it  plainly,  Bartok  asked  for  every  bit  of  trouble  and  the  neglect 
that  accrued  to  his  three  works  for  the  stage:  the  opera  Bluebeard's 
castle  (1911)  and  the  two  ballets,'  The  wooden  prince  (1914-1916)  and 
The  miraculous  mandarin  (1919). 

As  to  the  opera  and  the  earlier  ballet,  Bartok's  difficulties  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  fact  that  his  librettist/scenarist  Bela  Balazs  was  an  avowed 
Communist,  all  of  whose  works  were  banned  when  he  was  exiled  from 
Hungary  with  the  collapse  of  the  Kun  regime  shortly  after  World  War  1. 
(That  no  Marxist  influence  is  discernible  in  either  of  his  collaborations 
with  Bartok,  obviously  was  beside  the  point.) 

Quite  another  order  of  trouble,  and  consequent  neglect,  was  invited  by 
The  miraculous  mandarin.  The  book  by  Menyhert  Lengyel  is  so  sordid 
as  to  be  anathema  in  the  fantasy-world  of  tarlatan  and  tulle.  Mascagni- 
like  and  more  recently  Menotti-like  verismo  is  taken  for  granted  in  the 
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lyric  theater,  but  balletomanes  still  eschew  the  uglier  aspects  of  'reality' 
and  most  especially  if  the  locale  be  here-and-now  (murder  and  mayhem 
in  ancient  Greece  are  all  right,  though  these  tend  to  be  the  province 
of  'modern  dance'  in  general  and  Martha  Graham  in  particular  —  in  a 
ballet  such  direct  behavior  is  apt  to  be  suffused  with  symbolism,  spells, 
or  some  other  supernatural  apparatus). 

No  wonder,  then,  that  choreographers  in  droves  were  put  off  by  the 
'Action'  summarized  in  the  Universal-Boosey  &  Hawkes  score  with 
merciful  brevity  as  follows: 

'In  a  shabby  room  in  the  slums,  three  tramps,  bent  on  robbery,  force  a 
girl  to  lure  in  prospective  victims  from  the  street.  A  down-at-heel  cava- 
lier and  a  timid  youth,  who  succumb  to  her  attractions,  are  found  to 
have  thin  wallets,  and  are  thrown  out.  The  third  "guest"  is  the  eerie 
Mandarin.  His  impassivity  frightens  the  girl,  who  tries  to  unfreeze  him 
by  dancing  —  but  when  he  feverishly  embraces  her,  she  runs  from  him 
in  terror.  After  a  wild  chase  he  catches  her,  at  which  point  the  three 
tramps  leap  from  their  hiding-place,  rob  him  of  everything  he  has,  and 
try  to  smother  him  under  a  pile  of  cushions.  But  he  gets  to  his  feet, 
his  eyes  fixed  passionately  on  the  girl.  They  run  him  through  with  a 
sword;  he  is  shaken,  but  his  desire  is  stronger  than  his  wounds,  and  he 
hurls  himself  on  her.  They  hang  him  up;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  die.  Only  when  they  cut  him  down,  and  the  girl  takes  him  into  her 
arms,  do  his  wounds  begin  to  bleed,  and  he  dies.' 

The  foregoing  has  been  said  to  delineate  'the  unconquerable  power  of 
human  aspiration  —  even  beyond  death  itself.  But  to  stage  this  lurid, 
macabre,  rather  repulsive  business  effectively  within  the  outer  limits  of 
decorum  poses  a  challenge  that  few  companies  have  chosen  to  face. 

The  premiere  production,  with  choreography  by  Hans  Strohbach,  came 
seven  years  after  Bartok  had  completed  the  score;  it  was  banned  after 
the  opening  night  (Cologne:  November  27  1926).  In  1931  Budapest 
planned  to  mount  the  work  in  honor  of  the  composer's  fiftieth  birth- 
day, but  all  plans  were  canceled  after  the  dress  rehearsal;  Budapest 
never  did  see  a  production  until  Bartok  was  dead.  It  has  been  pre- 
sented since  then  with  choreography  by,  among  others,  Todd  Bolender 
(New  York  City  Ballet,  1951),  Jack  Carter  (Bavarian  State  Opera,  1955), 
and  Alfred  Rodrigues  (Sadler's  Wells,  1956);  but  none  of  these  produc- 
tions has  survived. 

Bartok's  music  is  another  matter  altogether,  long  since  attested  by  its 
sovereign  autonomy  as  an  orchestral  tour  de  force.  The  concert  version 
is  by  no  means  a  precis  of  the  whole.  It  comprises  the  first  two-thirds 
of  the  complete  score  virtually  intact;  only  two  cuts  are  indicated,  and 
they  are  tiny.  Specifically,  the  Suite  follows  the  scenario  straight  through 
to  the  climactic  moment  of  the  Mandarin's  'wild'  pursuit  of  the  girl. 
(This  work  seems  to  have  been  given  its  'first  performance  anywhere' 
by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Fritz  Reiner  on  April  1 
1927.  But  there  is  some  confusion  about  this;  according  to  other  reliable 
sources  Reiner  offered  'two  scenes'  from  the  ballet  and  the  Suite  proper 
was  introduced  by  the  Budapest  Philharmonic  under  Erno  Dohnanyi  on 
October  15  1928.) 

The    music    proceeds   without    interruption,    although    its    unfoldment 
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encompasses  several  discrete  sections.  Listeners  following  the  story  line 
need  only  keep  in  mind  that  each  successive  'Seduction  call'  (there  are 
three)  is  signalized  by  a  floridly  obtrusive  clarinet  solo. 

Finally,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  the  composer  really  could  have 
expected  a  typical  'pickup'  pit  ensemble  to  cope  with  the  ferocious 
demands  of  this  score.  Bartok  calls  for  an  enormous  and  maximally 
virtuosic  orchestra.  At  times  the  sheer  sonority  is  overwhelming,  not 
to  speak  of  the  unremitting  intensity  and  the  massive  kinetic  energy 
that  piles  up  with  merciless  ostinati  in  the  apocalyptic  peroration.  There 
is  no  other  music  quite  like  this,  by  Bela  Bartok  or  anyone  else. 

copyright  ©  1967  by  James  Lyons 


TORU  TAKEMITSU 

'The  Dorian  horizon' 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Takemitsu  was  born  in  Tokyo  on  October  8  1930.  He  completed  The  Dorian 
horizon  in  July  1966.  The  work  was  commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation  and  is  dedicated  'to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky'. 

The  scoring  is  for  seventeen  stringed  instruments.  The  seating  arrangement,  as 
printed  in  the  score,  is  as  follows: 


Double  bass  (D.B.) ®  @  ® 


9   Echoes 


Violin  (Vn) 


©    ©    ©    ©    ©    © 


D.  bass  1. 


D.bass  2. 


V'Cello  1. 


V'Cello  2' 


8  Harmonic  Pitches 


Viola    1. 


Viola  2°. 


Violin    1. 


Violin  2? 


Conductor 


9  Echoes  and  8  Harmonic  Pitches  are  separated  as  far  as  possible. 

continued  on  page  487 
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Your  business  may  well  provide  your  wife 
with  a  good  living.  But,  with  her  different 
interests,  how  long  can  it  provide  her  with 
a  good  life?  The  decision  is  more  than  a 
money  matter.  It's  a  family  matter,  too. 
Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone 
with  the  interest  and  time  to  consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 


A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 
Membei  I'.O.I.C 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  —  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


The 

musicians 
of 
tomorrow . . 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

W  (212)  749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 

A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


CAVE  ATLANTIQUE'S  WINES 
FOR  THANKSGIVING  DINNER 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  wine  importing  firm  that 
has  made  a  detailed  study  of  Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

The  following  paragraphs  set  forth  basic 
customer  preferences  (as  revealed  last 
Thanksgiving)  in  terms  of  the  firm's  present 
inventory. 

■  WINES  TO  SERVE  WITH  TURKEY 

1969  is  one  of  the  greatest  vintages  of  white 
Burgundy  in  recent  memory.  These  are  dry, 
full-bodied  wines  of  enormous  depth  and 
great  elegance. 

Vintage  Wine/Commune 

1969     Bourgogne  Blanc 
1969     Pouilly  Fuisse 
1969     Meursault 
1969     Meursault  "Charmes' 
1969     Chassagne 

Montrachet 
1969     Le  Montrachet 
Clarets  of  a  major  vintage  , 
ties  for  turkey: 
1966     Le  Bourdieu 
1966     Citran 

1964     Domaine  de  Chevalier 
1962     La  Gaffeliere 
1959     Leoville  Lascases 

■WINES  TO  SERVE  WITH  DUCK 

1969  was  also  a  major  success  for  red  Bur- 
gundy. While  wines  of  this  vintage  will  con- 
tinue to  improve  for  many  years,  some  are 
delicious  already: 

1969     Savigny  Premier  Cru       39.25         3.60 
1969     Givry  "Le  Prefere  du 

Roi  Henri  IV"  35.10         3.25 

Among  the  older  vintages,  1966  and  1964 
provide  numerous  bottles  of  excellent  wine: 


Case 

Bottle 

$27.00 

$  2.50 

43.00 

3.99 

44.00 

4.00 

59.50 

5.50 

51.00 

4.75 

172.25 

15.95 

e  also  | 

Dossibili 

22.50 

2.00 

28.60 

2.65 

72.00 

6.75 

55.00 

5.10 

110.50 

10.25 

1966 
1964 


5.60 


1966 


6.75 


10.95 


Beaune  "Clos  du  Roi"    60.50 
Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 
St.  Georges"  73.00 

Hospices  de  Beaune 
Pommard  "Dames  de  la 
Charite"  118.25 

■WINES  TO  SERVE  WITH  GOOSE 

The  red  wines  from  the  Rhone  Valley  tend 
to   be   more   robust  than   Bordeaux  or  Bur- 
gundy, and  have  a  deep,  penetrating  flavor. 
N.V.     Cotes  du  Rhone  27.00         2.50 

1966     Hermitage  43.00         4.00 

1966     Cote  Rotie-Cotes 

Brune  et  Blonde  43.00         4.00 

1966     Cote  Rotie-Cotes 

Blonde  "La  Mouline"     62.00         5.75 

■WINES  FOR  BEFORE  DINNER 

Either  Champagne  or  Sherry  is  an  appro- 
priate wine  with  which  to  begin  a  serious 
dinner.  Cave  Atlantique's  Sherries  are  ship- 
ped by  Emilio  Lustau;  its  champagnes  by 
Deutz  and  Geldermann. 


jarana  Fino 

27.00 

2.50 

Dry  Amontillado 

27.00 

2.50 

Don  Nuno  Dry 

Oloroso 

32.50 

3.00 

N.V.      Deutz  Brut 

64.50 

6.00 

1964     Cuvee  Wm.  Deutz 

99.50 

9.95 

■WINES  WITH  DESSERT 

Sauternes  continue  to   represent  very  good 
values    in    today's   wine   market.   All   of  the 
following  were  ranked  as  "Premier  Cms"  in 
the  official  classification  of  1855. 
1967     Climens  32.00         3.00 

1967     Rieussec  33.50         3.10 

1962     Guiraud  37.75         3.50 

1962     Suduiraut  39.50         3.65 

■  WINES  TO  SERVE  WITH  COFFEE 
AFTER  THE  MEAL 

The  following  wines  all  come  from  major 
suppliers  that  Cave  Atlantique  is  introducing 
to  the  Massachusetts  market. 

—  Lustau  Rare  Cream 

Sherry  48.50         4.50 

—  Rozes  Directorial  Rare 

Tawny  Port  53.40         4.95 

1958     Guimaraens-Vintage 

Port  48.50         4.50 

1 897     Taylor,  Fladgate  &  Yeatman 

Mai vasia  Madeira        185.00      17.25 

10%  DISCOUNT 

For  any  single  purchase  of  12  bottles  whether 
of  the  same  or  different  wines  Cave  Atlan- 
tique will  give  a  10%  discount  from  the  price 
for  single  bottles.  Mixing  a  case  of  12  dif- 
ferent wines  thus  provides  a  very  economi- 
cal way  for  a  customer  to  determine  which 
wines  he  likes  best. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  listing  of  all  wines  in  stock  is 
available  without  charge  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  calling  491-2411. 

FREE  DELIVERY 

Any  order  in  excess  of  $15.00  will  be  deliv- 
ered without  charge  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area.  Orders  in  excess  of  $150.00  will  be 
delivered  without  charge  anywhere  in  Massa- 
chusetts; orders  less  than  $150.00  will  be 
delivered  outside  the  Boston  area,  but  within 
Massachusetts,  at  the  prevailing  parcel  de- 
livery rates. 


CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 


FRIENDS  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  names  of  all  Friends  for  the  1970-1971   season  will  be  included  in 
the  program  books  this  winter.  This  is  a  partial  list  of  the  Contributors 


Mrs  William  C.  Abbe 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Moseley  Abbot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  H.  Abbott 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  D.  Abbott 

Mr  &  Mrs  A.  Howard  Abell 

Mrs  Alexander  H.  Abels 

Mr  &  Mrs  Pennell  N.  Aborn 

Mrs  Herbert  Abrams 

Mrs  Daniel  Abramson 

Mrs  Arthur  Adams 

Mr  Arthur  S.  Adams 

Dr  Ernest  E.  Adams 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Q.  Adams 

Mr  &  Mrs  Karl  Adams  Jr 

Mrs  Winslow  H.  Adams 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Adelson 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Adriance 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Albert 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Alberty 

Mrs  Harold  Alcaide 

Mr  George  H.  Alexander  Jr 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Alexander 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Allen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  E.  Allen 

Miss  Hildegarde  Allen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  G.  Allen 

Mrs  Thomas  Allen 

Mrs  W.  Lloyd  Allen 

Mrs  Richard  S.  Alles 

Miss  Jane  Alley 

Miss  Danne  Almirall 

Mrs  Oakes  I.  Ames 

Mrs  Theodore  G.  Ames 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  Andelman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  E.  Anderson 

Mr  Bruce  Anderson 

Miss  Cornelia  Anderson 

Mrs  F.  Ross  Anderson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  B.  Anderson 

Miss  Naomi  H.  Anderson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Andrew  Anderson-Bell 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dwight  H.  Andrews 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  D.  Andrews 

Mrs  Julian  Ansell 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  Ansin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Julian  D.  Anthony 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Apthorp 

Professor  Phillip  Areeda 

Miss  Lisa  A.  Arena 

Mrs  A.  Argon 

Mr  Richard  Arisian 

Miss  Charlotte  Armstrong 

Mr&  Mr  David  B.  Arnold  Jr 

Mrs  Harold  Greene  Arnold 

Mr  &  Mrs  Horace  L.  Arnold 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leon  F.  Aronovitz 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  Ash 

Mrs  Peter  R.  Ashjian 

Mrs  Raymond  E.  Ashley 

Miss  Winifred  A.  Aste 

Mrs  Henry  Atkins 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Auerbach 

Mrs  Edwin  S.  Avery 

Miss  Grazia  Avitabile 

Dr  &  Mrs  Francis  A.  Avola 

Mrs  Leonard  Axel  rod 

Mrs  Richard  Axten 

Mrs  Courtlandt  W.  Babcock 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Mrs  Philip  H.  Babcock 

Miss  Eleanor  Babikian 

Mrs  Paul  T.  Babson 

Mrs  Sidney  K.  Backus 

Mr  &  Mrs  Horatio  W.  Bacon 

Mrs  Raymond  Baddour 

Dr  &  Mrs  Theodore  L.  Badger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Evan  Bailey 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  C.  Bailey 

Mr  George  S.  Baird 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  P.  Baker 

Dr  &  Mrs  George  P.  Baker  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sumner  Baker 

Miss  Katherine  C.  Balderston 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  T.  Baldwin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Baldwin 

Mrs  Edward  Ballantine 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  T.  Ballard 

Mrs  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Mr  Richard  Bancroft 

Dr  &  Mrs  Stephen  M.  Bank 

Dr  &  Mrs  Benjamin  M.  Banks 

Mrs  Anson  B.  Barber 

Mr  &  Mrs  Andrew  Bark 

Miss  Eleanor  Barker 

Mrs  George  N.  Barker 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Barker  Jr 

Mr  David  W.  Barkley 

Miss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Miss  Edith  Barnard 

Mrs  Joel  M.  Barnes 

Mrs  Winchester  Barnes 

Mrs  James  R.  Barnet 

Dr  Ruth  T.  Barnhouse 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Baron 

Mrs  Robert  Baron 

Mrs  E.  Barondes 

Miss  Mary-Margaret  H.  Barr 

Mrs  Marilyn  Barron 

Mrs  John  S.  Barss 

Mrs  E.  Hendrik  B.  Bartelink 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  L.  Bartlett 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  W.  Bartlett 

Mr  George  Bartlett 

Mr  &  Mrs  Marshall  K.  Bartlett 

Mrs  Paul  Bartlett 

Mrs  Robert  Barton 

Mrs  John  Basbanes 

Mrs  Perkins  Bass 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Bassett 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  H.  Bassett 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  M.  Batchelder 

Mrs  Henry  B.  Batchelor 

Dr  &  Mrs  Frank  D.  Bates 

Mrs  Roy  Elliott  Bates 

Mrs  Walter  Bauer 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Beal 

Dr  &  Mrs  Herman  Beal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stanley  W.  Beal 

Miss  Ann  B.  Beale 

Mr  Richard  Beatty 

Mrs  Lucien  W.  Beauchamp 

Miss  Ethel  Bechtner 

Mrs  H.  Brooks  Beck 

Dr  &  Mrs  Alvin  Becker 

Miss  Dora  C.  Beckhard 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jean  Bedetti 

Mrs  J.  Oliver  Beebe 
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Mr  &  Mrs  Marcus  G.  Beebe 

Mrs  George  E.  Beggs 

Mrs  Constantine  A.  Belash 

Mr  &  Mrs  Franklyn  B.  Belcour 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  D'Andelot  Belin 

Miss  Louise  N.  Bell 

Mr  Herman  Belth 

Mrs  George  W.  Benedict 

Dr  &  Mrs  Karl  T.  Benedict  Jr 

Mrs  Laura  Benedict 

Mr  Clinton  W.  Bennett 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bennett 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  R.  Bennett 

Mrs  J.  C.  Bennett 

Miss  Charlotte  Ann  Benson 

Mrs  George  E.  Benson 

Miss  Phyllis  Bentley 

Mrs  Burr  Benton 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  A.  Berenson 

Dr  &  Mrs  Martin  A.  Berezin 

Miss  Catharine  Bergen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  W.  Bergen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Max  Berger 

Mr  Carl  Bergman 

Mrs  Anna  C.  Berman 

Mrs  Louis  K.  Berman 

Mrs  Robert  H.  Berman 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  T.  Bernard 

Mrs  C.  Harold  Berry 

Mr  &  Mrs  Maurice  A.  Berry 

Dr  &  Mrs  Yale  J.  Berry 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Bessel 

Mrs  Fermo  A.  Bianchi 

Dr  Crete  L.  Bibring 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Biddle  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Rudolph  Bieringer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Bieringer 

Mrs  Barry  Bigelow 

Mrs  Bernice  R.  Bigelow 

Mrs  C.  Willard  Bigelow 

Mrs  Elsie  H.  Billings 

Miss  Theresa  B.  Binnig 

Mrs  Harold  S.  Bird 

Mrs  Mathilde  G.  Bird 

Mr  Jordan  Birger 

Mr  Carl  P.  Birmingham 

Mrs  D.  Scott  Birney 

Mrs  Walter  Bishop 

Mrs  Paul  W.  Bittinger 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Bixby  3rd 

Miss  Mildred  E.  Bixby 

Mr  &  Mrs  Angus  C.  Black  Jr 

Miss  Edith  C.  Black 

Mr  Peter  M.  Black 

Dr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Blacklow 

Mrs  Alan  R.  Blackmer 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Blake 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  H.  Blanclwd 

Mrs  John  A.  Blanchard 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Blaney 

Dr  &  Mrs  Benjamin  Blesoff 

Mr  Charles  F.  Blevins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Zenas  R.  Bliss 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  W.  Blodgett 

Dr  Margaret  Blumenfeld 

Dr  &  Mrs  Herrman  L.  Blumgart 

Mr  Antonio  Boccalandro 

Mr  Richard  Bock 

continued  on  page  496 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 


Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

"Walnut  Hill  School 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


^A  legendary  W  Experience  in  'Dining 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
Boston  s  newest  grand  hotel 


for  ^Reservations:  262-0600 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  COOPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdonjnc. 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera. 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


% 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD  j 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 


^v^    bum  as  a  remembrance  gift. 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.    868-2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.    773-8500 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
HOLST  The  Planets 


DG/2530  102 


conducted  by  ARTHUR   FIEDLER 

DVORAK  Symphony  no.  9  'From  the  New  World'  RCA/LSC  3134 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 
ORFF 


Carmina  Burana  RCA/LSC  3161 

(with  EVELYN  MANDAC,  SHERRILL  MILNES, 
STANLEY  KOLKandtheNEW  ENGLAND  CON- 
SERVATORY CHORUS) 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 
BEETHOVEN 


The  five  piano  concertos 
(withARTUR  RUBINSTEIN) 


RCA/VCS  6417 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England 
Sun-treader 


DG/2530  048 


TCHAIKOVSKY         Symphony  no.  1   'Winter  dreams'         DG/2530  078 


PISTON 
SCHUMAN 


Symphony  no.  2 

Violin  concerto 

(with  PAUL  ZUKOFSKY) 


DG/2530  103 


conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 


DEBUSSY 
RAVEL 


Nocturnes 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  -  suite  no.  2 

Pavane  for  a  dead  Infanta 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ON 


and  UKWM 


DG/2530  038 
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I  1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON; 
SUBSIDIARY    NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP  ; 
AFFILIATE;  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 
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'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 


'Oh,  East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet, 
Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God's  great  Judgment  Seat.' 

One  cannot  be  sure  that  Rudyard  Kipling,  unofficial  poet  laureate  to  the 
British  Empire  in  the  palmy  last  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  was 
propagating  a  theory  of  occidental  superiority  in  his  Ballad  of  East  and 
West.  One  can  however  be  fairly  certain  that  there  were  few  among  his 
contemporaries  who  did  not  maintain  an  arrogant  faith  in  their  own 
intellectual  and  cultural  superiority  over  the  Oriental  peoples  they  gov- 
erned. Theirs  was  a  concept  which  remained  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds 
of  Occidentals  until  the  collapse  of  overt  colonialism  after  the  Second 
World  War.  Even  today  it  is  hard  for  most  Europeans  and  North  Ameri- 
cans to  acknowledge  the  cultural  richness  of  alien  civilizations. 

Yet  during  recent  years  the  barriers  of  prejudice  have  been  cracking. 
Western  people,  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  their  own  way  of  life, 
have  been  avidly  learning  about  oriental  cultures,  artistic  and  religious. 
Western  artists,  going  one  step  further,  have  been  trying  to  synthesize 
their  own  with  the  Eastern.  In  music  this  is  not  an  entirely  new  experi- 
ment; the  novelty  is  the  wide  interest  in  the  synthesis.  There  can  be  few 
Western  people  of  any  age  who  are  not  conscious  of  the  influence  of 
Indian  music  on  the  Beatles;  the  collaborations  of  Yehudi  Menuhin  and 
Ravi  Shankar  are  also  widely  known.  At  a  more  esoteric  level,  there  have 
been  composers  like  John  Cage  and  Lou  Harrison  who  have  made  seri- 
ous studies  of  Oriental  music,  and  have  employed  various  Eastern  tech- 
niques in  their  own  work.  (Subscribers  will  remember  performances  last 
season  of  Harrison's  Canticle  no.  3,  a  piece  in  which  many  effects  recog- 
nizably owe  their  origin  to  the  music  of  the  Far  East.) 

At  the  same  time  Western  influences  have  begun  to  permeate  Oriental 
culture,  especially  since  1945,  and  most  strikingly  in  Japan.  Twenty  years 
have  now  passed  since  Toru  Takemitsu  organized  his  'Experimental  Lab- 
oratory' in  Tokyo,  a  group  made  up  of  innovative  young  musicians, 
painters  and  sculptors.  On  the  composers,  interestingly,  the  most  power- 
ful Western  influences  were  the  artistic  iconoclasts  of  their  own  day, 
Debussy  and  Webern,  together  with  more  recent  figures  of  the  American 
and  European  avant  garde,  among  them  John  Cage  and  Iannis  Xenakis. 

Takemitsu's  The  Dorian  horizon  is  scored  for  seventeen  stringed  instru- 
ments of  the  conventional  Western  symphony  orchestra;  but  the  piece's 
sound  has  a  distinctly  Oriental  flavor.  For  much  of  the  time  the  musicians 
play  harmonics;  there  are  percussive  effects  as  they  beat  the  strings  with 
their  bows,  or  make  'pizzicati  a  la  Bartok',  reminiscent  of  the  sound  of 
the  biwa,  the  traditional  Japanese  instrument  which  was  heard  here  two 
seasons  ago  in  performances  of  Takemitsu's  November  steps  no.  1. 
Vibrato  is  used  sparingly  and  only  for  special  effect.  The  strings  are 
bowed  sometimes  in  the  normal  place,  sometimes  over  the  fingerboard, 
the  latter  producing  a  flute-like  sound.  At  other  times  they  are  played 
close  to  the  bridge,  making  the  tone  harsh  and  pinched,  and  at  others 
even  behind  the  bridge,  a  point  where  pitch  becomes  indeterminate  and 
sound  extremely  wiry.  The  Dorian  horizon,  so  named  because  the  work 
is  based  on  the  Dorian  mode,  is  in  three  short  sections,  the  first  marked 
'always  calm',  the  second  'with  vibration',  and  the  last  'without  vibration'. 
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Whitestone 


John  Wyre  with  composer  Toru  Takemitsu  and  conductor  Seiji  Ozawa 
after  the  performance  of  Cassiopeia  at  the  1971  Berkshire  Festival 


A  rehearsal  of  Cassiopeia  at  Tanglewood  —  July  1971 
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TORU  TAKEMITSU 

'Cassiopeia'  for  solo  percussionist  and  orchestra 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn  and  Edward  Downes 

Takemitsu  composed  Cassiopeia  during  the  spring  of  this  year  on  a  commission 
from  the  Ravinia  Festival.  The  world  premiere  was  given  by  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  Ravinia  on  July  8  1971;  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted  and  Stomu 
Yamash'ta  was  soloist.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  given  at  the  1971  Berkshire  Festival  on  July  31;  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted  and 
John  Wyre  was  soloist. 

While  Toru  Takemitsu  was  composing  Cassiopeia  seven  months  ago,  he 
kindly  sent  a  few  notes  about  the  piece.  'This  will  be',  he  wrote,  'one 
of  my  works  which  is  dramatic  as  well  as  theatrical.  The  orchestra 
does  not  play  an  accompanying  role;  rather  the  music  for  each  individual 
player  will  provide  numerous  relationships  of  time  and  space,  similar 
to  the  relationships  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  to  its  revolu- 
tion around  the  sun,  and  to  the  movements  of  myriads  of  other  heavenly 
bodies  —  all  this  influenced  by  the  natural  changes  of  the  seasons.' 

Cassiopeia  was  a  mythological  Queen,  wife  of  Cepheus,  Ethiopian  King 
of  Joppa.  This  lady  had  several  somewhat  dubious  claims  to  fame:  she 
was  one  of  the  many  mistresses  of  the  god  Zeus,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  of  great  beauty  called  Atymnius.  She  was  also 

'That  starred  Ethiop  Queen  who  strove 

To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 

The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  power  offended.' 

Rashly  Cassiopeia  boasted  that  she  and  her  daughter  Andromeda  were 
more  lovely  than  the  daughters  of  the  sea-god  Nereus.  The  Nereids, 
furious,  appealed  for  help  to  Poseidon,  King  of  the  sea,  who  obliged 
by  conjuring  up  floods  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Philistia,  and  by  sending  a 
female  sea-monster  which  devoured  the  subjects  of  Cepheus  in  great 
numbers.  The  oracle  was  consulted,  and  pronounced  that  the  Queen 
could  atone  for  her  insult  and  rid  Joppa  of  the  double  scourge  only  by 
allowing  Andromeda  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  monster.  The  princess  was 
therefore  chained  naked  to  a  rock  by  the  sea  to  await  her  death. 

The  hero  Perseus  however,  fresh  from  his  triumph  over  the  Gorgon 
Medusa,  flew  by,  caught  sight  of  Andromeda,  and  fell  immediately  in 
love  with  her.  The  King  and  Queen  were  watching  from  the  shore,  so 
Perseus  approached  them,  offered  to  rescue  their  daughter  and  kill  the 
monster  if  they  would  allow  him  to  marry  her  and  take  her  back  to 
Greece.  They  agreed,  so  he  chopped  off  the  monster's  head  and  un- 
chained Andromeda. 

The  couple  was  married,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  ceremony  was  inter- 
rupted by  one  Agenor,  with  a  band  of  armed  followers,  who  had 
apparently  been  summoned  by  Cassiopeia  to  claim  Andromeda  for 
himself.  The  Queen  wanted  Perseus  dead,  but  the  hero  produced  the 
Gorgon's  head,  which  turned  her,  the  King,  Agenor,  and  the  rest  of  his 
would-be  murderers  to  stone.  Perseus  then  flew  back  to  Greece,  taking 
his  bride  with  him. 

The    images    of    Cepheus    and    Cassiopeia    were    then    transferred    by 
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Poseidon  to  the  heavens.  As  a  punishment  for  her  double  dealing, 
Cassiopeia  was  tied  in  a  basket.  At  certain  times  of  the  year,  she  and  the 
basket  turn  upside  down,  hardly  a  dignified  pose  for  a  former  Queen. 

Takemitsu's  Cassiopeia  is  more  concerned  with  the  Queen's  situation  in 
the  sky  than  with  her  misdeeds.  As  she  is  surrounded  by  the  stars 
which  form  her  basket  (or,  in  some  charts,  her  throne  in  the  heavens), 
so  the  solo  percussionist  is  surrounded  both  in  space  and  sound  by 
various  groups  of  instruments.  Group  1  consists  of  flute,  clarinet,  con- 
trabassoon,  harp,  guitar,  solo  violin  and  percussion  instruments;  Group 
2  of  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  solo  viola  and  percussion  instru- 
ments; Group  3  of  flute,  piccolo,  oboe,  clarinet,  E  flat  clarinet,  solo  cello 
and  percussion;  Group  4  of  flute,  alto  flute,  oboe,  english  horn,  bass 
clarinet,  solo  violin,  celesta,  harp  and  percussion.  In  addition  there  is 
a  group  of  brass  instruments  and  another  of  strings.  The  soloist's  instru- 
ments are  also  assembled  in  the  Cassiopeia  pattern:  he  plays  antique 
cymbals,  Trinidad  steel  drum,  3  Almglocken  (German  cow  bells),  metallic 
wind  chime,  2  gongs,  2  tarn  tarns,  2  sizzle  cymbals,  African  karimba, 
timpani,  tambourine  (played  with  the  knuckle,  hit,  shaken  and  flapped), 
steel  sheet,  wood  blocks,  log  drum,  temple  blocks,  wooden  plate,  cow 
bell,  5  boo-bam,  4  roto-tom,  3  torn  toms  and  2  foot  bass  drums. 

A.H.R. 

Toru  Takemitsu  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  younger  group  of 
Japanese  composers,  and  has  been  widely  performed  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  in  recent  seasons.  When  Aaron  Copland  visited 
Tokyo  in  the  fall  of  1966,  he  made  an  enthusiastic  statement  about  the 
music  of  Takemitsu,  concluding:  'I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing composers  of  our  time/ 

Born  in  Tokyo,  where  he  now  makes  his  home,  Mr  Takemitsu  began 
his  composition  studies,  according  to  official  biographies,  in  1948  with 
Yosuji  Kiyose.  But  when  questioned  by  the  writer  of  these  notes,  Mr 
Takemitsu  replied  that  his  teacher  is  'this  daily  life,  including  all  of 
music  and  nature'.  Like  many  oriental  composers,  Mr  Takemitsu  has 
been  strongly  influenced  by  Debussy,  possibly  because  of  the  fact  that 
Debussy  himself  was  influenced  by  oriental  systems  of  music.  Among 
more  recent  composers  the  chief  influences  on  him,  Mr  Takemitsu  feels, 
have  been  Edgard  Varese  and  Anton  Webern.  Takemitsu  has  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  traditional  music  of  his  native  land,  a  factor 
which  shows  clearly  in  his  November  steps  no.  1 . 

Among  the  living  composers  who  have  an  especial  hold  on  Mr 
Takemitsu's  interest  are  John  Cage,  Iannis  Xenakis,  Roger  Reynolds, 
Yuji  Takahashi  and  Toshi  Ichiyanagi.  As  this  list  of  names  would  sug- 
gest, Mr  Takemitsu  has  been  in  the  avant-garde  of  his  own  generation; 
in  fact,  he  organized,  in  1951,  an  advanced  composers'  group  called  the 
Experimental  Laboratory.  Mr  Takemitsu's  own  experiments  have  included 
at  least  two  electronic  works  for  tape  recorder,  Relief  Statique  and  A\, 
presented  at  the  New  School  of  New  York  by  the  United  States  Section 
of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music  in  March  1961. 

E.D. 

More  recently  Toru  Takemitsu  has  composed  Asterism,  for  piano  and 
orchestra  on  a  commission  from   RCA,  and   supervised   the   recording 
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sessions.  Last  year  he  was  appointed  Director  of  'Space  Theatre'  in  the 
Steel  Pavilion  at  Osaka's  Expo  '70.  He  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival  last  August,  and  in  October  two  'Journees  Toru 
Takemitsu'  were  sponsored  by  the  SIMP  of  Paris. 


THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood,  made  his  first  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1964  Berkshire  Festival.  He  has  appeared 
with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  Boston 
and  New  York  on  many  occasions  since. 
Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he 
graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of  Music 
in  Tokyo,  where  he  won  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1959  and  won  the  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  conductors  at  Besancon;  one  of  the 
judges  was  Charles  Munch,  who  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  to  be  a 
conducting  student.  The  following  year  Seiji  Ozawa  received  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Appointed  one  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic's assistant  conductors  in  1961,  he  directed  the  orchestra  in 
several  concerts.  The  same  summer,  he  conducted  twenty-five  concerts 
in  Japan  with  the  NHK  and  Japanese  Philharmonic  Orchestras. 

Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  extensively  in  Europe  and  America  with 
many  of  the  greatest  orchestras,  among  them  the  London  Symphony,  the 
Concertgebouw,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  Symphony,  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestras. 

At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  Seiji  Ozawa  resigned  his  post  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting.  During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted 
opera  for  the  first  time,  Cos)  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  was  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  later  was  guest  conductor  with 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  Orchestras,  and 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  last  fall.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA  and  Angel. 


THE  SOLOIST 

JOHN  WYRE,  principal  timpanist  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra, 
made  his  debut  as  soloist  in  the  United  States  last  summer  at  the 
Berkshire  Festival  when  he  was  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the 
Orchestra's  performance  of  Cassiopeia.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  he  studied 
there  with  Fred  Hinger,  then  moved  to  Rochester  where  his  teacher  at 
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the  Eastman  School  was  William  Street.  He  joined  the  Oklahoma  City 
Symphony,  then  was  later  appointed  to  the  Rochester  Philharmonic 
and  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  before  joining  the  Toronto  Symphony. 

John  Wyre  has  appeared  at  the  Marlboro  Summer  Festival  for  eight 
seasons,  and  has  made  many  appearances  in  and  around  Toronto.  He 
was  invited  to  perform  in  the  Contemporary  Music  Concert  series  at  the 
Space  Theatre  of  Osaka's  Expo  '70,  and  during  his  stay  in  Japan  he  made 
his  debut  as  soloist,  at  the  invitation  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  in  a  performance 
with  the  Japan  Philharmonic  of  his  own  composition,  Bells.  This  piece  he 
wrote  especially  for  the  occasion.  John  Wyre  became  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  music  of  Toronto  University  two  months  ago,  and  in  February 
of  next  year,  when  Seiji  Ozawa  is  guest  conductor  with  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  will  be  soloist  in  performances  of  Bells. 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Seiji  Ozawa  rehearses  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Robert  Ripley,  Chairman  of  the  Players'  Committee,  presents  a  signed 
photograph  of  the  Orchestra  to  Hironaka  Sugie,  member  of  the  Japan 
Philharmonic  Symphony  who  took  part  in  last  season's  exchange  program. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


James  Kiley,  Tanglewood  Operations  Manager,  and  members  of  the 
grounds  crew  unload  the  cannon  for  the  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's 
Overture  1812  by  the  Boston  Pops. 


Leonard  Bernstein  conducts  Beethoven's  Missa  solemnis. 
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Mrs  Hyman  Mason 

Mr  Stanley  H.  Mason 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  K.  Massey 

Mrs  Edward  R.  Masters 

Mrs  H.  N.  Matthews 

Miss  Anna  R.  Maxwell 

Miss  Elizabeth  D.  May 

Mr  E.  Leon  May 

Mrs  J.  Denny  May 

Mr  &  Mrs  Willard  R.  May 

Dr  Jean  Mayer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leo  Mayer 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  William  Maynard 

Mrs  Lincoln  Mayo 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  McCandless 

Miss  Janet  D.  McCarthy 

Mr  Joseph  J.  McCarthy 

Dr  Kathryn  A.  McCarthy 

Miss  Mary  R.  McCarthy 

Mr  Robert  G.  McClellan  Jr 

Miss  Grace  E.  McClelland 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Blair  McClosky  M 

Mrs  John  McConchie  D 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  M.  McCormick  M 

Mr  James  J.  McCoy  M 

Mrs  Maxwell  McCreery  M 

Dr  &  Mrs  L.  Tillman  McDaniel  M 

Mr  Henry  McDonough  M 

Mr  Paul  K.  McElroy  M 

Dr  &  Mrs  O.  Currier  McEwen  M 

Dr  &  Mrs  A.  Louis  McGarry  M 

Mr  James  B.  McGrath  M 

Mr  John  McGrath  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  J.  McGrath  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  McHoul  M 

Mrs  Allyn  B.  Mclntire  M 

Mrs  E.  Rudolf  McKay  M 

Mrs  Peter  Q.  McKee  M 

Mrs  Walter  McKim  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  P.  McKinnon  M 

Mrs  Leland  S.  McKittrick  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  W.  M 

McKittrick  Jr  M 

Miss  Rebecca  W.  McLanathan  D 

Mrs  F.  Gilbert  McNamara  M 

Miss  Laura  McNulta  D 

Miss  Helen  M.  McWilliams  M 

Mrs  Louis  W.  Mead  M 

Miss  Pauline  A.  Mead  M 

Mrs  Eric  Meakin  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  K.  Meakin  M 

Mrs  John  S.  Mechem  M 

Mrs  Dudley  Meek  M 

Miss  Jane  Megrew  M 

Dr  Isaac  O.  Mehrez  D 

Mrs  A.  H.  Meizel  M 

Mrs  Chase  Mellen  M 

Mr  Paul  Melrose  M 

Miss  Mildred  Menard  M 

Mr  Lester  Mendelsohn  M 

Mrs  C.  Douglas  Mercer  M 

Mr  Eugene  Mercy  Jr  D 

Mrs  Donald  Merriam  D 

Mrs  Robert  C.  Merriam  D 

Mr  Dwight  P.  Merrill  M 

Mr  Ezra  Merrill  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Merrill  M 

Mrs  Louis  M.  Messing  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Keyes  D.  Metcalf  M 

Miss  Louisa  S.  Metcalf  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Treat  M 

Paine  Metcalf  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Meyer  Lt 

Mrs  Frederick  H.  Middleton  D 

Dr  &  Mrs  Joseph  O.  Migliore  Jr  M 

Mrs  Joseph  L.  Milhender  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leonid  Milius  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Millar  D 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alton  L.  Miller  M 

Mr  Charles  P.  Miller  D 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  W.  Miller  M 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Miller  M 

Mr  Henry  E.  Miller  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lloyd  W.  Miller  D 

Miss  Margo  Miller  M 

Mrs  Nelson  J.  Miller  M 

Dr  Sanford  A.  Miller  M 

Mrs  Dudley  L.  Millikin  Jr  M 

Mrs  Norman  F.  Milne  D 

Mrs  Arthur  C.  Milot  M 

Mr  RichardS.  Milstein  D 

Miss  Dorothy  Miner  D 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joshua  L.  Miner  III  M 

Mrs  George  R.  Minot  M 

Mrs  George  R.  Minot  II  D 

Mrs  Henry  W.  Minot  Jr  M 


s  David  M.  Misner 

&  Mrs  George  W.  Mitchell  Jr 

John  E.  Mitchell 

s  Robert  M.  Mitchell 

s  Edward  J.  Mitton 

s  Samuel  Mixter 

s  William  Jason  Mixter 

s  William  Jason  Mixter  Jr 

s  William  H.  Mogan 

s  Erik  Mollo-Christensen 
Robert  Montague 

s  Wandell  M.  Mooney 

James  E.  Moore 

s  Hewitt  Morgan 
s  Anne  S.  Morison 
s  George  Abbot  Morison 
s  William  K.  Morison 

&  Mrs  Charles  R.  Morris 
ss  Eleanor  Morris 

Frank  E.  Morris 

&  Mrs  H.  Cameron  Morris  Jr 

John  C.  Morris 

&  Mrs  Lloyd  E.  Morris  Jr 
s  Robert  Morris 

&  Mrs  Herbert  S.  Morrison 

&  Mrs  Garlan  Morse 

&  Mrs  J.  Robert  Morse 
s  Richard  S.  Morse 

&  Mrs  Robert  F.  Morse 
s  William  B.  Morse 
s  Everett  Morss 
s  Stanley  Morton 

&  Mrs  Vincent  P.  Morton  Jr 

&  Mrs  Henry  A.  Mosher 
s  James  W.  Moss 
s  Roger  G.  Mosscrop 

&  Mrs  David  S.  Moulton 
Francis  S.  Moulton 

Eliot  Mover 
ss  Lucetta  Mowry 

&  Mrs  H.  Peter  Mueller 

Judith  E.  Mueller 

&  Mrs  Hugo  Muench 

James  E.  Mulcahy 

&  Mrs  James  A.  Mullen 
s  Willis  Munro 

&  Mrs  William  A.  Munroe 

R.  C.  Munsche 
s  Sally  F.  Munves 
s  John  Murdoch 

Kelsey  Murdock 
&  Mrs  John  J.  Murphy 

&  Mrs  William  F.  Murphy 
s  Robinson  Murray  Jr 
s  William  M.  Murray 
s  Robert  M.  Mustard 

&  Mrs  John  S.  Mutterperl 

&  Mrs  Charles  H.  Myers 

&  Mrs  David  J.  Myerson 
s  Sona  Najarian 

&  Mrs  Edward  E.  Narcus 
s  Robert  Nason 

&  Mrs  David  G.  Nathan 

&  Mrs  Joseph  B.  Nathan 
s  George  M.  Naylor  Jr 
ss  Esther  M.  Nazarian 

&  Mrs  James  Neely  Jr 

William  E.  Neffjr 
ss  Anne  J.  Neilson 

&  Mrs  Franklin  S.  Nelson 

Michael  H.  Nelson 
s  Robert  E.  Nelson 
s  Frances  Ness 

H.  Richard  Nesson 
s  Donald  Newborg 
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A  SELECTION  OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 
Violin  concerto  no.  2  (Silverstein)  with 
STRAVINSKY     Violin  concerto 


LSC 

2643 

2852 


CARTER 

Piano  concerto  (Lateiner)  with 

COLGRASS 

As  quiet  as 


3001 


FINE 

Symphony  1962  (conducted  by  Fine);  Serious  song; 

Toccata  concertante 


2829 


KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite;  Peacock  variations 


2859 


PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  no.  3;  Scythian  suite 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  6 

Music  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 

Piano  concertos  nos.  1  and  2  (Browning) 

Piano  concertos  nos.  3  and  4  (Browning) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  (Hollander)  with 

Violin  concerto  no.  1  (Friedman) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  (Browning)  with 

WEILL     Suite  from  The  threepenny  opera' 
Violin  concerto  no.  2  (Perlman)  with 

SIBELIUS     Violin  concerto  (Perlman) 
Symphony-concerto  for  cello  (Mayes)  with 

FAURE     Elegie 


2934 
2707 
2834 
2994 
2897 
3019 
2732 

3121 

2962 


SCHULLER 

Seven  studies  on  themes  of  Paul  Klee  with 

STRAVINSKY 

Agon 


2879 


THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  AND 
ERICH   LEINSDORF  ON 


MBm 
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A  NEW  SERIES 
SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


FRIDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS  AT  8.30  pm 


2A    January  7  (Friday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Introitus 

Requiem  canticles 
Le  sacre  du  printemps 


parti 


2B    January  8  (Saturday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Scenes  de  ballet 
Violin  concerto  in  D 
Symphony  of  psalms 


part  2 


3     March  31  &  April  1 

FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 

BACH  Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

DEL  TREDICI  Pop-Pourri 

DES  PREZ  Deploration  de  Jehan  Okeghem 

MESSIAEN  Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


programs  subject  to  change 


actual  size 

add  3(-/c  Mass.  Tax 


trated 


^4; 


Pin,  18K  y 
Ring,  moo 


9?   I  i    STREET.   BOSTON,   MASS.   02116  —  Tel.   S36.8731 


Moonstone  crescent  $140. 
border  $450. 


THE  ADVERTISERS 
IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 
ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  November  26  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  27  1971  at  8.30 


ERICH   KUNZEL     conductor 
ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA     piano 

KABALEVSKY  Overture  to  'Colas  Breugnon' 

ROREM  Lions 

KHACHATURIAN  Piano  concerto 

ELGAR  Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36     'Enigma' 

Both  Erich  Kunzel  and  Alicia  De  Larrocha  make  their  debut  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  next  weekend.  Mr  Kunzel,  who  has  been 
Resident  Conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  for  the  past  six  seasons, 
studied  conducting  with  Pierre  Monteux.  During  recent  years  he  has 
conducted  both  symphonic  music  and  opera  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  He  was  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  dur- 
ing the  1970  and  1971  seasons. 

Alicia  De  Larrocha,  a  native  of  Barcelona,  made  her  debut  in  the  United 
States  in  1955  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  Since  that  time  she  has 
appeared  with  many  of  this  country's  leading  orchestras,  and  this  season 
she  performs  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 


Friday  afternoon  December  10  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  11  1971  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  STRING  QUARTET 


STARER 
LEES 
*BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  3 

Concerto  for  string  quartet  and  orchestra 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  December  14  1971  at  8.30 

MAX  RUDOLF     conductor 
HORACIO  GUTIERREZ     piano 

WEBERN  Passacaglia     op.  1 

*RACHMANINOV       Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 
*SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944     'The  Great' 

Tuesday  evening  January  4  1972  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
MISHA  DICHTER     piano 


BRAHMS 
*BRAHMS 


Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM'  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cam'bridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS   INC. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

irookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE   FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617)  768-6853 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 


"  1971-72  bo/ton  univer/ity 
)         celebrity  serie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director    Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  consultant 


THIS  SUN.  NOV.  21  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

Cherubini,  Quartet  No.  1  in  E  flat  Major;  Bartok,  Quartet  No.  3; 
Mozart,  Quartet  in  F  Major,  K.  590. 

Remaining  Tickets  at  Jordan  Hall  Box-office 

SAT.  EVE.  DEC.  4  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

DAVE  BRUBECK  TRIO 

with  Guest  Artists:    GERRY    MULLIGAN 


PAUL  DESMOND 


Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


SUN.  DEC.  5  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

RAYMOND  LEWENTHAL 

The  Incomparable  Pianist  in  Recital 

AN  UNUSUAL  PROGRAM  OF  RARELY  HEARD  WORKS 


Field 

Hummel 

Dussek 

Donizetti-Liszt 

Chopin 

Liszt 

Alkan 


Nocturne  in  E  minor 

Variations  on  a  Theme  from  Gluck's  "Armide" 

F  minor  Sonata,  Op  72  ("L'Invocation") 

Funeral  Music  from  "Don  Sebastian" 

Nocturne  in  F  major,  Op.  15,  No.  1 

Ballade  No.  2  in  B  minor 

Le  Tambour  bat  aux  champs 

Fantasy  on  Rossini's  "Moses" 


Thalb  erg 

Tickets  Now  on  sale  at  Jordan  Hall  Box-office 


STEINWAY   PIANO 


COMING  TO  SYMPHONY  HALL.  JANUARY  9 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH 

The  Famous  Soviet  Cellist  in  Recital 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall  beginning  Dec.  20 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 


EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


epi 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  —  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


THURSDAY  A  3 

FRIDAY -SATURDAY  8 

TUESDAY  B  3 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President    E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1971  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Baldwin 
Concert  Grand. 

Erich  Kunzel 

conducting. 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •   ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     V Ice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 


VINCENT  C. 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


FUTURISTIC  FOLDS 

...  in  softly  draped  jersey. 
Travels  even  to  the  farthest 
galaxy.  Blue,  black,  brown. 
8-16.  $50.  Misses. 


ttNuaVU 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA  •  BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


WHY  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  GIVES  YOU 
BETTER  WINE  FOR  LESS  COST 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  newly  formed  wine  im- 
porting firm,  with  a  retail  store  at  1675  Mass. 
Ave.,  in  Cambridge. 

There  are  six  reasons  why  Cave  Atlantique 
is  able  to  provide  better  wine  at  a  lower  price. 

■  DIRECT  IMPORTING 

Unlike  most  retail  stores,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
also  a  wine  importer  and  wholesaler.  This 
means  that,  in  most  cases,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
the  only  intermediary  between  the  vineyard 
owner  or  European  shipper  and  the  retail 
client.  By  way  of  comparison,  there  are  many 
wines  sold  at  retail  in  Massachusetts  which 
are  controlled  by  New  York  importers,  who 
sell  to  Massachusetts  wholesalers,  who  in 
turn  sell  to  the  retailer.  The  fewer  companies 
involved  in  the  importation,  the  lower  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

■  CONTINUAL  TASTING  OF  THE 

INVENTORY 

A  wine  is  very  expensive  (perhaps  even 
wasted)  if  it  does  not  match  the  customer's 
requirements.  Cave  Atlantique's  wine  buyers 
continually  taste  and  evaluate  the  wines  that 
have  been  imported.  Thus,  the  firm  is  able 
to  provide  customers  with  meaningful  assist- 
ance in  selecting  wine. 

■  10%  DISCOUNT 

For  any  single  purchase  of  12  bottles,  whether 
of  the  same  or  different  wines,  Cave  Atlan- 
tique will  give  a  10%  discount  off  the  price 
for  single  bottles.  Mixing  a  case  of  12  different 
wines  thus  provides  a  very  economical  way 
for  a  customer  to  determine  which  wines  he 
or  she  likes  best. 

■  FORWARD  BUYING 

For  certain  types  of  wines  (particularly  Bor- 
deaux wines  of  the  better  vintages)  the  prices 
are  rising  rapidly  in  response  to  the  demand 
conditions  of  the  market.  The  most  important 
determinant  of  the  retail  price  of  these  wines 
is  how  early  the  store  was  able  to  purchase 
them.  Cave  Atlantique  has  made  a  practice 
of  buying  certain  critical  wines  as  much  as 
six  months  or  a  year  in  advance  of  the  time 
it  plans  to  sell  them. 

■  SPECIALIZATION  IN  WINE 

By  specializing  only  in  wine,  the  firm  is  able 
to  eliminate  very  substantial  overhead  costs 
that  are  presently  incurred  by  most  other 
Massachusetts  firms. 


■  RANGE  OF  INVENTORY 

In  choosing  its  wines,  the  firm  attempts  to 
balance  a  comprehensive  offering  of  the 
world's  great  wines  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  wines  of  more  modest  reputa- 
tion and  price. 

For  example,  Cave  Atlantique  has  a  three- 
fold philosophy  with  respect  to  wines  from 
the  Burgundy/Beaujolais  region:  first,  to 
offer  a  selection  of  outstanding  wines  from 
great  vintages,  e.g. 

Vintage        Commune  /Vineyard  Case  Bottle 

1962     Chambertin  Clos 

de  Beze  $102.60      $9.50 

1964     Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00        6.75 

1964     Hospices  de  Beaune 

Corton  "Cuvee 

Docteur  Peste"  129.00      12.00 

1969     LeMontrachet  172.25      15.95 

1969     Meursault  "Charmes"    59.50        5.50 

second,  to  offer  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
of  good,  yet  moderately  priced  wines,  e.g. 

1966  Beaune  "Clos  du  Roi"     60.50         5.60 

1967  Morey  St.  Denis 

"Clos  des  Ormes"  53.40  4.95 

1969  Savigny  Premier  Cm  39.25  3.60 
1969     Chablis  Premier  Cru 

"Montee  de  Tonnerre"  41.50  3.85 

third,  to  find  a  number  of  sound  wines  that 
can  be  offered  at  inexpensive  prices: 

1966  Bourgogne  Rouge  32.50  3.00 

1969  Bourgogne  Blanc  27.00  2.50 

1969  Fleurie  36.00  3.35 

1969  Brouilly  30.00  2.85 

1969  Beaujolais  24.00  2.25 

Essentially  the  same  approach  is  taken  with 
wines  from  other  areas  such  as  Bordeaux,  the 
Loire,  Germany,  Porto,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  list  of  the  wines  in  stock  is  avail- 
able without  charge,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  491-2411  or  491-7629. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 
1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 
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Kabalevsky  -  Overture  to  'Colas  Breugnon'     op.  24 
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Rorem  -  Lions  (a  dream) 
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ANDREW  RAEBURN 

Program  Editor  and 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Thursday  evening  November  25  1971  at  8.30 
Friday  afternoon  November  26  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  27  1971  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  November  30  1971  at  7.30 

ERICH   KUNZEL     conductor 

KABALEVSKY  Overture  to  'Colas  BreugnorV     op.  24 

ROREM  Lions  (a  dream) 

first  performance  in  Boston 

KHATCHATURIAN  Piano  concerto 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  e  maestoso 
Andante  con  anima 
Allegro  brillante 

ALICIA  DE   LARROCHA 

intermission 


ELGAR 


Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36 
'Enigma' 


Theme  (Enigma)  (andante) 
Variations: 

1.  C.A.E.  (L'istesso  tempo) 

2.  H.D.S.-P.  (allegro) 

3.  R.B.T.  (allegretto) 

4.  W.M.B.  (allegro  di  molto) 

5.  R.P.A.  (moderato) 

6.  Ysobel  (andantino) 


7.  Troyte  (presto) 

8.  W.  N.  (allegretto) 

9.  Nimrod  (adagio) 

10.  Intermezzo,  Dorabella 
(allegretto) 

11.  G.R.S.  (allegro  di  molto) 

12.  B.G.N,  (andante) 

13.  ***Romanza  (moderato) 

14.  Finale,  E.D.U.  (allegro) 


Alicia  De  Larrocha  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  will  end  about  10.20;  the  con- 
cert on  Friday  about  3.50,  and  the  concert  on  Tuesday  about  9.20 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles  an 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 13  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET7  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


hour 
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93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 
CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 


President 


Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Jpokari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Fiduciary  Tru 

st  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 

Provident  Institution 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

for  Savings 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Converse  Coach 
in  suede 
and  canvas 

It's  a  quality  basketball  shoe  . . .  it's  a  rugged, 
handsome  all  around  athletic  shoe.  In  suede  and 
canvas,  in  sharp  new  team  colors,  the  Converse 
Coach  performs  like  a  pro  on  the  court  and  keeps 
going  ...  off  the  court,  on  any  surface  —  hard  or 
soft  —  for  a  game  of  tennis,  mowing  the  lawn, 
jogging  —  you  name  it.  Try  on  the  great  new 
Converse  Coach  today. 


•converse 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When... 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FR  AM  INGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/n  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/o  Regular 

4x 


st*         Savings 


E^«^    '0    ll.OOo'mTi 


nimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  y»art 


\ 


Qf     90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notica  Raquirad  after  tha  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  •   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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The  Only  One. 

Only  the  most  perfect, 
hand  picked  white 
Chardonnay  grapes  ^ 

Only  from  the  first 
delicate  pressing. 

Only  in  the  greatest 
vintage  years. 

Taittinger 

Comtes  de  Champagne. 
Blanc  de  Blancs 


Epluchage,  the  old  world  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  perfection 

of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  Neiv  York. 
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Some  Bostonians  prefer  to  devote 

their  time  and  energy  to  things  like 

the  Audubon  Society,  MGH,  the 

Museum,  and  the  Symphony. 

So  they  leave  their  investment 

management  to  us  and  the 

thoroughly  experienced  staff  in  our 

Trust  Department. 

If  you  re  one  of  those  Bostonians, 

perhaps  you  should  talk  to  Ralph 

Marks,  one  of  our  men  in  portfolio 

management.  You  can  call  him 

at  742-4000. 

And  leave  the  marketing  to  us. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  F.D.I.C. 


157th  season 


handel  and 
haydn  society 


December  10  &  12 

8:00  p.m. 


Thomas  Dunn,  Music  Director 

CHORAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

All  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall 
HANDEL  -  Messiah  (1754  Version) 


December  3 1 

8:00  p.m. 


HAYDN    -  The  Creation  (complete  in  German) 

Followed  by  a  New  Year's  Eve  party  at  Horticultural 
Hall.    Reservations  available  at  $1.50  per  person. 


March  10 

7:00  p.m. 


BACH       -  St.  Matthew  Passion 
(complete  in  German) 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  416  Marlborough  St.,  Boston  021 15; Phone  536-2951 


Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $. 


Please  send 


.choral  subscriptions  at 


$20,  $17,  $14,  $11  (circle  one)  for  the  three-concert  series.  Include  an  additional 
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DMITRI   KABALEVSKY 

Overture  to  'Colas  Breugnon'     op.  24 

Program  note  adapted  from  the  notes  of  John  N.  Burk 

Kabalevsky  was  born  in  St  Petersburg  on  December  30  1904.  He  composed  his 
opera  Colas  Breugnon  or  the  Master  of  Clamecy  (after  Romain  Rolland)  in  1937. 
(The  opera  has  been  performed  under  both  the  title  and  sub-title  of  Rolland's 
book.)  It  was  staged  in  Leningrad  early  in  1938  at  the  State  Opera  Theatre.  The 
Russian  libretto  is  by  V.  Bragin.  The  composer  later  made  a  suite  of  four  sym- 
phonic excerpts,  consisting  of  the  Overture,  'National  holiday',  'National  calam- 
ity' and  'National  rebellion'.  The  Overture  was  first  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  23  1944  when  Andre  Kostelanetz  conducted. 
Vladimir  Golschmann  conducted  the  Orchestra's  most  recent  performances  in 
November  1956. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  3  oboes,  english  horn,  3  clarinets,  2  bas- 
soons, contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare 
drum,  bass  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  cymbals,  xylophone  and  strings. 

The  Soviet  composer  aimed  to  depict  in  his  opera  Rolland's  lusty  Bur- 
gundian  character,  the  bonhomme  and  bon  vivant,  'jester  and  philoso- 
pher, artist  and  vine-grower,  who  blends  in  himself  both  ardent  love  of 
art  and  a  lusty  appetite  for  wine  and  food,  typical  exponent  of  the 
spirit  of  the  French  Renaissance,  which  found  such  superb  embodiment 
in  the  immortal  writings  of  Francois  Rabelais/  This  description  is  taken 
from  an  article  on  Kabalevsky  by  the  Soviet  writer  Yuri  Keldysh  (from 
which  the  greater  part  of  this  information  is  derived).  Keldysh  believes 
that  Kabalevsky,  who  made  a  close  study  of  Burgundian  folk  songs  before 
starting  upon  his  score,  well  succeeded  in  depicting  musically  Rolland's 
lovable  hero.  'The  force  of  Rolland's  book,'  wrote  the  composer  'is  not 
in  the  narrative,  of  which  there  is  none  to  speak  of.  Its  vigor  is  in  the 
strength  of  its  characters,  first  of  all  the  person  of  its  hero,  Colas,  in  the 
folk  spirit  with  which  the  whole  book  breathes,  in  its  great,  life-asserting 
optimism,  in  that  relish  and  love  of  life  with  which  Rolland  has  filled 
every  page.  It  is  through  these  features  that  Rolland's  book  is  so  near 
and  comprehensible  to  us,  that  is  why  we  are  so  fond  of  it,  and  these 
are  the  features  we  strove  to  preserve  in  the  opera.  .  .  .  Before  writing 
the  music  I  applied  myself  to  French  folk  songs.  For  nearly  two  years  I 
made  a  close  study  of  this  rich  creative  heritage  of  the  French  people. 
I  strove  to  grasp  its  very  essence,  its  characteristic  features.  My  aim  was 
to  convey  the  local  color  and  nature  of  the  epoch.'  Yet  Kabalevsky  made 
use  of  only  two  short  themes  from  the  old  Burgundian  music  he  had 
studied.  These  themes,  connected  with  the  characterization  of  the  hero 
of  his  opera,  appear  in  the  overture. 

When  Colas  Breugnon  was  produced  in  Leningrad,  it  was  acclaimed  but 
also  widely  discussed,  according  to  Russian  custom.  The  composer  was 
taken  to  task,  Yuri  Keldysh  tell  us.  'The  reproaches  mainly  concerned  the 
departures  made  from  the  literary  original  in  the  writing  of  the  libretto.' 
But  Romain  Rolland  expressed  himself  as  fully  in  accord  both  with  the 
librettist  and  the  composer.  He  wrote  to  Kabalevsky:  'In  particular,  the 
folk  songs  are  highly  successful.  You  have  grasped  their  essence  per- 
fectly and  have  given  them  form  in  your  music.  You  possess  the  gift  of 
dramatic  development  which  is  absent  in  so  many  good  composers.  You 
also  have  your  own  harmonic  language.' 
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Kabalevsky  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  contemporary  composer 
in  Russia  of  outstanding  ability  who  has  not  at  some  time  suffered  official 
castigation  on  the  grounds  of  musical  form.  As  Nicolas  Slonimsky  put 
it,  he  'belongs  to  the  group  of  middle-of-the-road  Soviet  composers 
who  write  reasonably  modernistic  music  and  who  never  get  into  trouble 
with  the  Soviet  authorities.  His  name  was  conspicuously  absent  from  the 
list  of  sinful  musicians  charged  with  Western  bourgeois  deviation  during 
the  Moscow  rumpus  of  February  1948.  Kabalevsky  wrote  his  Violin  con- 
certo in  that  fateful  year,  and  he  made  sure  to  heed  the  wise  counsel  of 
Comrade  Zhdanov  in  following  the  models  of  Russian  music  of  the 
golden  period,  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century/ 

(Kabalevsky's  role  in  the  Zhdanov  purge  is  discussed  in  a  recent  book 
by  Stanley  Dale  Krebs,  Soviet  composers  and  the  development  of  Soviet 
music  (George  Allen  and  Unwin,  1970).  It  should  be  noted  that  several 
critics  have  taken  Professor  Krebs  to  task  for  the  emotionalism  and 
patent  anti-Soviet  tone  of  his  writing,  as  well  as  for  factual  inaccuracy. 
Nevertheless,  for  what  it  is  worth,  Professor  Krebs  relates  that  although 
no  direct  attack  was  made  on  Kabalevsky,  he  himself  took  the  floor  soon 
after  Zhdanov's  speech,  briefly  echoed  the  criticisms  of  the  chairman, 
and  'then  began  a  detailed  attack  on  his  own  opera  The  Taras  family  .  .  . 
With  frequent  references  to  comrades  Zhdanov  and  Stalin,  the  Party,  and 
the  Soviet  people,  Kabalevsky  apologized  contritely  and  thanked  the 
political  leadership  for  its  direction/  Accordingly  the  'results  [were]  so 
unsavoury  as  to  cause  an  estrangement  between  him  and  his  fellows/) 

Dmitri  Kabalevsky  comes  of  a  family  of  working  intelligentsia.  In  1919 
he  entered  a  music  school  in  Moscow  known  as  the  Alexander  Scriabin 
State  College  of  Music,  in  which  he  studied  with  Georgi  Catoire  and 
came  under  the  temporary  influence  of  Scriabin's  style.  He  entered  the 
Moscow  Conservatory  in  1925  and  there  studied  composition  with 
Nikolai  Miaskovsky  and  piano  with  Alexander  Goldenweiser,  graduating 
in  1930.  He  received  his  Candidate  of  Arts  degree  in  1935,  a  Professor- 
ship at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  four  years  later.  He  became  principal 
editor  of  Sovietskaya  Musica  during  the  war  years,  and  has  been  head 
of  the  music  department  of  the  USSR  Radio  Committee  and  of  the  Music 
Section  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Arts  under  the  USSR  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  visited  Boston  in  1959  with  several  of  his  colleagues, 
and  was  a  guest  at  Symphony  Hall  when  the  Orchestra  performed  his 
Cello  concerto.  The  visit  was  the  result  of  the  United  States-Soviet 
exchange  agreement  of  1958.  During  recent  years  Kabalevsky  has  spent 
much  time  in  writing  for  newspapers  and  journals,  making  speeches, 
appearing  on  television  and  leading  delegations  to  various  parts  of  the 
USSR  and  abroad. 

His  compositions  embrace  many  genres,  including  four  symphonies, 
four  operas,  cantatas,  concertos,  operettas,  music  for  films  and  pieces 
for  children,  as  well  as  a  number  of  chamber  music  works. 


EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  on  view  in  the  gallery  is  loaned  by  the  Ashton  Gallery  of 
667  V.F.W.  Parkway,  Chestnut  Hill.  The  show  will  last  through  Novem- 
ber 30. 
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NED   ROREM 

Lions  (a  dream) 

Program  note  by  the  composer 

Rorem  was  born  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  on  October  23  1923.  He  completed  the 
score  of  Lions  (a  dream)  in  New  York  on  October  17  1963.  The  world  premiere 
was  given  by  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Sixten  Ehrling  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  on  October  28  1965. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  E  flat 
clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare 
drum,  tenor  drum,  triangle,  castanets,  tambourine,  tarn  tarn,  xylophone,  vibra- 
phone, glockenspiel,  cymbals,  wood  block,  5  temple  blocks,  2  bongos,  chimes, 
harp,  celesta,  strings  and  a  'combo'  placed  on  the  side  of  the  stage,  which 
includes  alto  saxophone,  a  'set'  (snare  drum,  bass  drum  and  suspended  cymbal), 
piano  and  solo  double  bass. 

Poetry  and  zoology  have  obsessed  me  since  infancy.  The  first  obsession 
has  been  satisfied  in  the  writing  of  hundreds  of  songs,  the  second  in 
composing  three  so-called  tone  poems  in  honor  of  my  favorite  animals: 
eagles,  lions  and  whales.  [Eagles  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  several  times  in  1964  under  the  direction  of  Leopold 
Stokowski.]  Although  it  is  not  my  belief  that  music  means  anything  in 
a  literal  way  (tell  an  untutored  listener  that  La  mer  represents  three 
scenes  of  city  life  rather  than  three  moods  of  the  ocean,  and  he'll  believe 
you),  I  nevertheless  don't  practice  what  I  preach.  Eagles  (1958)  is  based 
literally  on  a  Whitman  poem.  Whales  is  prompted  by  the  verse  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  and  Lions  (composed  in  Saratoga  in  1963)  bears  the  following 
information  on  the  title  page: 

'The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 

Must  die  for  love  . .  / 

(ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL) 

Twenty  years  ago,  one  morning 
after  a  dream,  I  wrote  a  poem 
called  LIONS.  That  poem  is  lost  but 
the  dream  remains  clearly  still. 

It  opens  into  a  room  of  adolescence 
where  I  discovered  music,  the 
sound  of  my  time  before  that  of  the 
past.  (In  such  a  room  —  ignorant 
of  Bach,  Chopin,  even  Tchaikovsky 
—  /  used  to  hear  recorded  screams 
of  Varese  and  Milhaud,  tangos 
of  Ravel  and  Stravinsky,  Blues  of 
Mildred  Bailey  and  Billie  Holiday.) 
Now  that  room  grows  vast  as 
a  cathedral,  strangely  cheerful, 
agreeably  foreboding.  I  re-enter 
there,  nervous,  obsessed;  the  old 
Blues  disks  are  turning  again. 
Somewhere  in  the  night  a  clock 
strikes  three.  Drawn  toward  the  closet 
door  I  open  it  and  behold!  on  the 
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dark  little  floor  a  litter  of  lion  cubs 
purrs,  furry-gold  and  rolling. 
Watching  them,  I  want  to  play.  And 
do  .  .  .  But  their  parents  must  be 
near!  Indeed,  I  turn  to  see  the  male's 
head,  great,  the  King  framed  by  a 
sunburst  halo,  a  desert,  approaches, 
roars.  Terror  is  joyous,  the  yellow 
light  too  much,  I  am  swallowed, 
drowned  in  fire,  in  the  mane,  a 
peaceful  martyr.  In  the  howling 
elation  I  die,  and  dying,  am  aware  of 
purrs,  of  Blues  receding,  innocence 
dimmed,  hearing  the  force  of  an 
obsession  like  motors  under  water 
miles  away. 

Today  I  reconstruct 

the  forgotten  poem  in  orchestration. 

'YADDO',  SARATOGA,  N.Y. 
AUGUST-SEPTEMBER  1963 


Ned  Rorem  grew  up  in  Chicago.  He  began  his  musical  education  in 
that  city,  then  studied  at  Northwestern  University  and  at  the  Curtis 
Institute.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
for  two  summers,  and  took  his  master's  degree  at  the  Juilliard  School. 
His  composition  teachers  were  Bernard  Wagenaar,  Aaron  Copland  and 
Virgil  Thomson.  Between  1951  and  1955  he  lived  in  Europe,  making 
Paris  his  base.  Ned  Rorem  is  not  only  a  prolific  composer,  but  is  also 
an  articulate  and  entertaining  writer.  Five  of  his  books  —  Music  and 
people,  Music  from  inside  out,  The  Paris  diary  of  Ned  Rorem,  The  New 
York  diary  and  Critical  affairs  —  a  composer's  journal  —  have  been  pub- 
lished in  recent  years,  and  last  season  two  of  his  plays  were  presented 
off-Broadway  in  a  double  bill.  He  has  composed  operas  and  ballets, 
chamber  music,  solo  instrumental  works  and  pieces  for  orchestra,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  songs.  In  1968  he  received  a  grant  from  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  in  recent  years  has  been 
composer-in-residence  at  the  Universities  in  Buffalo  and  Utah.  During 
the  past  summer  he  worked  at  the  Blossom  Festival  School  of  Kent  State 
University  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  coaching  performers  for  a  con- 
cert of  his  own  music. 


RECORDING  AWARD 


The  new  recording  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Scriabin's 
Poeme  de  I'extase,  conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado,  has  won  a  coveted 
Deutsche  Schallplatten  award.  These  prizes  are  given  annually  by  a 
committee  of  West  German  critics  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  German 
consumer  magazine  Fonoforum.  The  presentation,  which  was  shown 
on  German  television,  was  made  on  November  17. 
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ARAM  KHATCHATURIAN 

Piano  concerto 

Program  note  adapted  from  the  notes  of  John  N.  Burk 

Khatchaturian  was  born  at  Tiflis  on  June  6  1903.  He  composed  the  Piano  con- 
certo in  1935.  The  first  performance,  the  orchestra  part  being  played  in  a  reduc- 
tion for  piano,  was  given  in  late  1936  in  the  Small  Hall  of  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  by  'Alexei  Klumov'  (apparently  a  pseudonym  of  the  composer) 
and  Berta  Kozels.  The  premiere  with  orchestra  took  place  on  July  12  1937  in 
Moscow  at  the  Festival  of  Russian  Music:  Lev  Oborin  was  the  soloist  and  L. 
Steinberg  the  conductor.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  at  the  Juil- 
liard  School  of  Music  on  March  14  1942;  Maro  Ajemian  was  the  soloist  and 
Albert  Stoessel  the  conductor.  When  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first 
performed  the  Concerto  on  October  29  1943,  the  soloist  was  William  Kapell 
and  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the 
Orchestra  in  Boston  were  given  on  April  18  and  20  1946  with  the  same  soloist 
and  conductor. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  small  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  strings 
and  solo  piano. 

In  a  resolution  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  All-Union  Communist 
Party,  dated  February  10  1948,  Khatchaturian  was  denounced,  together 
with  Shostakovich,  Prokofiev  and  several  other  composers,  as  an  adher- 
ent to  a  'formalistic  and  anti-national  movement'  whose  work  was 
characterized  by  'atonality,  dissonance,  disharmony  and  neuropatho- 
logical  conglomerations  of  sound  which  transform  music  into  cacoph- 
ony'. The  formulator  of  the  denunciations  was  no  musician,  but  the 
Chief  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Leningrad,  Andrei  Alexandrovich 
Zhdanov,  mainly  distinguished  for  his  brave  defense  of  Leningrad  in 
1941.  Khatchaturian  was  also  accused  of  neglecting  his  duties  as  head  of 
the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Composers.  Zhdanov 
died  later  in  1948,  and  there  was  a  gradual  thaw  in  relations  between 
the  Party  and  the  errant  composers.  Eight  months  after  Stalin's  death  in 
1953  Khatchaturian  came  forth  with  an  article  in  Sovietskaya  Musica  in 
which  he  castigated  the  policy  of  composition  'calculated  to  satisfy 
some  "arithmetical  mean"  of  public  taste'.  'The  people  reject  second- 
hand merchandise,'  he  argued.  'They  demand  from  us  an  art  that  is  new, 
fresh,  beautiful,  attractive  and  inspired.'  After  a  veiled  attack  on  the  for- 
eign avant  garde,  and  a  spirited  defense  of  Prokofiev  and  Shostakovich, 
he  ended  his  article  by  attacking  the  'established  system  of  institutional 
guardianship  over  our  composers'.  'There  is  no  need  of  guardianship! 
Let  us  take  a  risk  and  entrust  the  writing  of  operas  and  other  musical 
works  to  our  best  composers  .  .  .  Our  musical  institutions  must  cease 
their  petty  surveillance  .  .  .  The  Union  of  Soviet  Composers  has  no  right 
to  assume  the  function  of  an  infallible  appraiser  in  the  service  of  our 
musical  bureaus.  Within  the  Union  of  Composers,  discussion  of  new 
works  should  be  in  the  nature  of  free  exchange  of  opinions  ...  I  can 
even  imagine  that  some  works  rejected  by  the  Union  of  Composers 
should  none  the  less  be  published  and  performed.  Life  itself  will  correct 
the  original  evaluation  should  it  prove  erroneous  or  biased.' 

The  article  drew  a  comment  from  Howard  Taubman  in  the  New  York 
Times,  to  which  Khatchaturian  retorted  specifically  in  the  March  issue 
of  News  (a  magazine  printed  in  Moscow  in   English).  Taubman's  final 
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word  (Times,  March  21  1954)  was  heartily  to  agree  with  Khatchaturian's 
suggestion  that  America  should  be  receptive  to  Soviet  music,  Russia 
receptive  to  American  music,  but  he  remarked  that  Russia  seemed  far 
behind  America  in  this  particular  receptivity.  In  recent  years  exchanges 
of  artists  have  become  commonplace,  and,  it  may  be  added,  beneficial 
to  both  nations.  The  exchange  of  contemporary  music  is  still  minimal. 

A  characterization  of  Khatchaturian  over  the  signature  of  his  colleague, 
Dmitri  Kabalevsky,  appeared  in  VOKS,  Soviet  bulletin  for  cultural  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries,  this  in  the  era  of  his  early  favor. 

'Wherein  lies  the  force  of  Khatchaturian's  music  which,  in  such  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  has  won  such  attention  of  listeners  and  executants, 
placing  him  in  the  forefront  ranks  of  modern  composers?  It  is  art,  replete 
with  life,  born  of  love  for  country,  for  its  remarkable  people,  its  rich 
nature. 

'The  especially  attractive  features  of  Khatchaturian's  music  are  in  its 
rootings  in  national,  folk  fountheads.  Captivating  rhythmic  diversity  of 
dances  of  the  peoples  of  Trans-Caucasia  and  inspired  improvisations  of 
ashugs  —  bards  —  such  are  the  roots  from  which  have  sprung  the  com- 
poser's creative  endeavours.  In  the  interlinking  of  these  two  principles 
there  grew  Khatchaturian's  symphonism  —  vivid  and  dynamic,  with 
keen  contrasts,  now  enchanting  in  their  mellow  lyricism,  now  stirring  in 
their  tensity  of  dramatism. 

'For  this  composer  folk-music  forms  the  initial  creative  impulse.  Taking 
the  seed  of  folk-music,  he  develops  it,  resting  on  the  principles  of 
European  —  in  the  first  instant,  Russian  —  classic  symphonism/ 

Unlike  Michael  Arlen  or  William  Saroyan,  Armenian  writers  who  have 
identified  themselves  with  the  Western  World,  Aram  Khatchaturian 
lives  in  his  own  country  and  strongly  reflects  in  his  work  the  art-character 
of  his  own  people.  To  the  West,  his  music  is  often  Oriental  in  style,  and 
therefore  exotic.  To  the  composer  himself,  'Oriental'  traits  are  not  exotic, 
but  native,  natural,  and  integrated  with  his  musical  thinking. 

Khatchaturian  is  the  son  of  a  bookbinder  in  Tiflis.  The  indications  are 
that  his  musical  aptitude  was  not  awakened  by  experience  as  a  child. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  nineteen  that  he  entered  the  music  school  of 
Mikhail  Gnessin  at  Moscow.  (Gnessin  was  once  a  pupil  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov.)  Khatchaturian  studied  the  cello  for  two  years.  But  soon  com- 
position absorbed  him.  He  evidently  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  himself 
with  musical  literature  in  all  its  vast  extent. 

Gerald  Abraham  imagines  him  (in  Eight  Soviet  Composers)  as  'in  the 
position  of  an  eager,  intelligent  child  who  has  just  been  given  the  run 
of  a  toy  shop.  It  is  really  difficult  to  imagine  oneself  in  the  place  of  this 
young  man  in  his  early  twenties,  intensely  musical,  very  gifted,  yet  who 
was  belatedly  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  composers  all  more 
or  less  at  the  same  time.  And  as  was  quite  natural  it  was  the  newest 
and  gaudiest  toys  in  the  shop  that  caught  his  fancy  first;  like  many  other 
young  musicians  with  fuller  cultural  backgrounds,  Khatchaturian  dis- 
covered music  through  contemporary  music  and  only  later  developed 
a   love  of  the  classics.   At  that  time,   the   late   nineteen   twenties,   the 
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Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the   interest   and    time   to   consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 


A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 
Member  F.D.l.C. 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  1002^ 

(212)  749-2802 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cambridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but . . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  also  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


•  Records 

•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  TV's,  Radios 

•  Art  Prints 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Mattresses 

•  Men's  Clothing 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Housewares 

•  Men's  Furnishings 

•  Household  Remedies 

•   Domestics 

•  Men's  Shoes 

•  Stationery 

•  Typewriters 

•  Men's  Boutique 

•  Luggage 

•  Office  Supplies 

•  Cameras,  Film 

•  Creative  Toys 

You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 


the 
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HARVARD  SQUARE     •     M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER     •      CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


Harvard -Radcliffe  Collegium  Musicum 

F.  John  Adams,  Conductor 


A  GALA  DEBUT  CONCERT 

Works  of  Bach,  Purcell,  Brahms,  Byrd, 
and  Debussy 

Friday,  The  Third  of  December,  1971 

Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge 

8:30  P.M. 


Tickets  priced  from  $2  to  $5  available  at  Holden  Chapel, 
Harvard  Yard  (495-5730)  and  at  the  door. 


Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  ANDTRUSTOOMB4NY 


ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 


FRIENDS  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  names  of  all  Friends  for  the  1970-1971  season  will  be  included  in  the 
program  book  this  winter.  This  is  a  partial  list  of  the  Contributors. 


Mrs  E.  S.  Newbury  Jr 

Mrs  Francis  Ware  Newbury 

Mr  &  Mrs  Winthrop  Newcomb 

Mr  Clifford  E.  Newell 

Mrs  Sue  Newport 

Mr  John  W.  Newton 

Mr  Kenneth  H.  N.  Newton 

Mr  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Miss  Elizabeth  Nicoll 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  C.  Nields 

Miss  Nina  Nightingale 

Mr  Philip  R.  Noble 

Mrs  Rodger  P.  Nordblom 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  W.  Norris 

Mr  Kenneth  E.  Northrop 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  F.  Norton 

Miss  Nancy  P.  Norton 

Mrs  Charles  J.  Nourse 

Miss  Mary  J.  Nugent 

Mrs  Kenneth  Nunes 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fredric  O'Brien 

Miss  Margaret  A.  O'Brien 

Dr  Paul  I.  O'Brien 

Miss  Gertrude  H.  Oderwald 

Mr  Joseph  E.  O'Donoghue 

Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  W.  Oedel 

Mr  Leslie  P.  Ogden 

Mr  Theodore  R.  Ogden 

Mrs  Mary  E.  Oglesbee 

Mrs  John  C.  Ogilby 

Mrs  Edwin  N.  Ohl 

Dr  &  Mrs  William  B.  Oislander 

Mrs  Bruce  S.  Old 

Mrs  Margaret  Olender 

Mrs  Harry  Olins 

Mrs  Emerson  T.  Oliver 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  S.  Olney 

Mrs  Joseph  Oppenheim 

Mr  Karl  Oppenheimer 

Mr  F.  John  O'Reilly  Jr 

Miss  Gail  M.  O'Reilly 

Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  D.  Orio 

Mr  Howard  J.  Orlin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jason  Orlov 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  A.  Orrok 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Osborn 

Mrs  Joseph  A.  Ossoff 

Miss  Helen  R.  Ostby 

Dr  &  Mrs  Raymond  H.  Ostrander 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  Otis 

Miss  Mary  Otis 

Mrs  Thomas  Otis 

Mrs  Richard  H.  Overholt 

Miss  Marjorie  T.  Packard 

Dr  Franklin  K.  Paddock 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  C.  Page  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Alan  Page 

Mrs  Albert  Pagliarulo 

Dr  David  Paine 

Mrs  John  A.  Paine  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  Davies  Paine 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  L.  Paley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ernst  Panenka 

Mrs  Charles  A.  Pappas 

Mr  John  R.  Pappenheimer 

Mrs  Frank  Pardee  Jr 

Mrs  Francis  E.  Park  Jr 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Mr  Augustin  H.  Parker 

Mrs  Charles  H.  Parker 

Miss  Frances  L.  Parker 

Mrs  Francis  T.  Parker 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  M.  Parker 

Mrs  Richard  Parker 

Capt.  W.  J.  L.  Parker 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  James  Parker 

Dr  &  Mrs  Edward  C.  Parkhurst 

Mrs  Nathaniel  Parkinson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  Parkman 

Mr  William  Parsons 

Mrs  Richard  W.  Partridge 

Mrs  Jerome  Pastene 

Mr  Alfred  Patten 

Mrs  C.  Campbell  Patterson 

Mrs  Kirkbride  Patterson 

Mrs  Theodore  G.  Patterson 

Mr  Leonard  M.  Pauplis 

Mrs  Harold  Peabody 

Mr  James  B.  Peabody 

Miss  PriscillaJ.  Peabody 

Dr  &  Mrs  Julian  L.  Pearlman 

Mrs  Louis  Pearlstein 

Mr  Norman  Pearson 

Mr  Theodore  R.  Peary 

Miss  Mary  M.  L.  Peck 

Dr  &  Mrs  Alceu  Pedreira 

Miss  Jane  Peirce 

Mrs  Edward  L.  Peirson 

Mrs  Ralph  B.  Pendery 

Miss  Alice  B.  Penner 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Pepper 

Mrs  Grafton  B.  Perkins 

Mrs  John  A.  Perkins 

Mrs  Roswell  B.  Perkins 

Mrs  Allen  E.  Perry 

Mr  Arthur  S.  Perry 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  R.  Perry 

Mrs  Finley  H.  Perry 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Perry 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lewis  F.  Perry 

Mrs  Roger  A.  Perry 

Miss  Theodora  Perry 

Dr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Perry  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Martin  B.  Person  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Peterson 

Miss  Nancy  Peterson 

Mr  Robert  Pettitt 

Mrs  Louis  E.  Phaneuf 

Mrs  Drayton  Phillips 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  T.  Phillips 

Mrs  Whitmarsh  Phillips 

Mr  Charles  Phinney 

Mrs  Walter  G.  Phippen 

Mrs  Doris  W.  Pickard 

Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  E.  Pickhardt  Jr 

Miss  Catharine  W.  Pierce 

Mrs  Daniel  Pierce 

Dr  &  Mrs  Donald  S.  Pierce 

Miss  Dorothy  Pierce 

Mr  Laurence  A.  Pierce 

Mrs  Lincoln  W.  Pierce 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  H.  Pierce 

Miss  Antoinette  L.  Pieroni 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harlan  T.  Pierpont  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Claude  A.  Pifer 


Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  L.  Pike 

Mrs  Lewis  S.  Pilcher 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kasper  Pilibosian 

Mr  Edward  C.  Pinkus 

Mrs  Francis  M.  Pipkin 

Mrs  W.  Bruce  Pirnie 

Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Pitman 

Mr  Ferdinand  M.  Pitner 

Miss  Marion  W.  Pless 

Dr  &  Mrs  Hollis  Plimpton  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  B.  Plumer 

Mrs  Alvar  W.  Polk  Jr 

Mrs  H.  E.  D.  Pollock 

Mrs  Vivian  T.  Pomeroy 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  R.  Poor 

Mrs  Charles  K.  Pope 

Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Pope 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  W.  Popp 

Mrs  James  L.  Poppen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Popper 

Mrs  Thomas  M.  Porter 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Posner 

Mrs  John  C.  Potter 

Miss  Margaret  Potter 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Potter  Jr 

Mrs  Harford  Powel  Jr 

Mrs  Raymond  E.  Powell 

Mr  S.  Curtis  Powell 

Mr  Edward  J.  Powers 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  Powers 

Mrs  H.  Burton  Powers 

Miss  Helen  G.  Powers 

Mrs  M.  Allen  Powning 

Miss  Mary  M.  Prall 

Dr  Henry  N.  Pratt 

Mrs  Richardson  Pratt 

Mr  Paul  M.  Preo 

Dr  &  Mrs  Alexander  Preston 

Mr  &  Mrs  Archibald  M.  Price 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hugh  Douglas  Price 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Price 

Mrs  Edward  W.  Pride  Sr 

Mrs  Gordon  C.  Prince 

Mrs  Morton  P.  Prince 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  O.  Proctor 

Dr  &  Mrs  Munro  H.  Proctor 

Dr  &  Mrs  Samuel  H.  Proger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Felix  Prokop  Jr 

Mrs  Donald  Prouty 

Miss  Dorothy  Puchalski 

Mr  Alexander  L.  Pugh  III 

Mrs  John  C.  Purves 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  F.  Putnam 

Mrs  Hugh  Putnam 

Dr  Marian  C.  Putnam 

Miss  Miriam  Putnam 

Mrs  Theresa  Putnam 

Dr  Edward  F.  Rabe 

Mrs  B.  Garfield  Rae  Jr 

Misses  Barbara  &  Mary  Raftery 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  G.  Rainie 

Mrs  Mary  S.  Ramsdell 

Dr  Robert  C.  Ramsdell 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Haller  Ramsey 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Ramseyer 

Mrs  William  J.  Randall 

Miss  Marjory  Rankin 

continued  on  page  566 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 


Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


^A '  JTegendaryM Experience  in  cDi?iing 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
^Boston  s  newest  grand  hotel 


for  Reservations:  262-0600 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdonjnc, 

OvUf*t*£  Ait 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 

o 

Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


*w* 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 


A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylslon  St.    266  6366 
i  CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.    868-2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 
i  QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.    773-8500 


THE  ADVERTISERS 
IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 
ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 

PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 

YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


Qltafiannafinc. 

yfo  Jrwsseau  s/ousc  o/'ffos/o/i 


(JSLcicK     Ueluet 


Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


I  1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON- 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP; 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &.  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


"My  insurance  company  ?  New  England  Life,  of  course 


younger  Russian  musicians  had  not  been  isolated  from  their  Western 
contemporaries  by  the  Chinese  [sic]  Wall  erected  to  shut  out  foreign 
formalism,  intellectualism,  and  pessimism;  there  was  free  and  healthy 
artistic  intercourse  between  Russia  and  her  not-yet  Nazified  Western 
neighbors.  The  young  Khatchaturian  was  particularly  attracted  by  Ravel 
and  the  Central-European  "expressionists",  and  their  influence  is  said  to 
be  very  strongly  marked  in  some  unpublished  pieces  written  at  this 
period;  it  is  still  evident,  in  fairly  mild  forms,  in  the  Clarinet  trio,  and 
in  still  more  mature  works.  But  although  orthodox  Soviet  critics  shake 
their  heads  sorrowfully  over  these  modest  little  crops  produced  by  the 
wild-oat  sowing  of  1928-1929,  it  must  be  said  emphatically  that  the  real 
Khatchaturian  is  far  from  being  an  "advanced"  composer  as  we  under- 
stand "advanced  modernism"  in  Western  Europe. 

'The  reasons  for  this  retreat  from  modernity  are  probably  complex.  No 
doubt  the  fundamental  reason  was  Khatchaturian's  discovery  of  his  true 
creative  self,  which  is  essentially  lyrical.  He  is  intensely  interested  in 
folk-music,  not  only  the  music  of  his  own  Armenian  race  but  that  of 
the  neighboring  peoples  —  not  as  a  student  of  musical  ethnography,  but 
as  a  creative  artist;  even  as  a  student  he  is  said  to  have  written  some 
remarkable  songs  in  the  Turkoman,  Armenian  and  Turkish  idioms;  and, 
despite  the  example  of  Bartok,  love  of  folk-music  is  not  easily  reconciled 
with  advanced  modernism.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  natural 
tendency  was  strengthened  first  by  the  later  phase  of  Khatchaturian's 
musical  education  and  then  by  official  frowns  on  modernism  in  music.' 

Khatchaturian  left  Gnessin's  school  in  1929  for  the  Moscow  State  Con- 
servatory, where  he  studied  until  1934.  Here  he  still  had  the  benefit  of 
Gnessin's  instruction,  but  also  that  of  Myaskovsky  and  Vassilenko.  On 
graduating  from  the  Conservatory  he  had  composed  a  Dance  for  violin 
and  piano  in  1926,  the  Clarinet  trio  (referred  to  above)  in  1932,  a  Dance 
suite  for  orchestra  in  1933,  and  his  First  symphony  (completed  in 
1934).  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  the  Piano  concerto. 

The  State  has  taken  good  care  of  its  favored  composers,  and  assured 
them  a  living  with  leisure  to  compose.  Khatchaturian  once  described 
the  special  provision  for  him  and  his  fellows  in  time  of  war:  'In  the 
spring  of  1943,  the  Soviet  Government  placed  a  country  mansion  near 
the  town  of  Ivanovo  at  the  disposal  of  Reinhold  Gliere,  Dmitri  Shosta- 
kovich, and  myself.  The  summer  we  spent  there  was  highly  productive 
for  all  of  us.  Dmitri  Shostakovich  lived  in  a  small  cottage  on  the  fringe 
of  a  forest,  and  he  wrote  his  Eighth  symphony  there.  Reinhold  Gliere, 
a  representative  of  our  older  but  never  aging  generation  of  composers, 
wrote  his  Fourth  quartet.  I  worked  on  my  Second  symphony  in  C  major. 
It  is  not  program  music,  but  it  reflects  my  reaction  as  a  musician  and  a 
citizen  to  the  trials  through  which  our  country  is  passing.  The  day  I 
began  my  work  on  the  third  movement,  a  Scherzo,  five  school  girls  from 
Ivanovo  came  to  visit  me  in  my  secluded  cottage,  and  brought  me  a 
bunch  of  field  flowers.  They  were  shy  and  attractive,  with  their  braids 
crowned  by  enormous  wreaths  of  corn  flowers  and  rye.  They  seated 
themselves  demurely  around  the  piano,  gazing  at  me  with  expectation. 
I  played  for  them  some  of  my  piano  music.  They  thanked  me  and  soon 
disappeared  into  the  sunlit  fields.' 

Khatchaturian  recovered  quickly  from  the  Zhdanov  denunciation.  In  1950 
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he  was  appointed  to  teaching  posts  at  the  Gnessin  Institute,  where  he 
later  became  director,  and  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He  embarked 
on  a  serious  conducting  career,  and  began  to  take  a  place  in  the  official 
artistic  delegations  of  the  Soviet  Union,  traveling  to  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Piano  concerto  is  music  of  technical  brilliance,  with  frank  display 
passages  in  the  first  and  last  movements.  'The  slow  middle  movement', 
wrote  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  'is  a  poetic  interlude  with  a  lilting  waltz  rhy- 
thm. The  orientalism  of  the  Concerto  is  revealed  in  the  scales  of  eight 
and  nine  notes  and  the  consequent  emphasis  on  the  small  intervals  in 
thematic  treatment/  There  are  extended  cadenzas  in  the  first  and  last 
movements.  The  Concerto  was  discussed  in  the  Sovietskaya  Musica  of 
Moscow  (September  1939)  by  Georgi  Khubov,  who  compares  the  slow 
movement  with  Borodin  at  his  best  and  who  finds  in  this  movement 
the  essence  of  present-day  lyricism,  'its  perfect  inner  harmony,  its  vital- 
ity, and  its  folk  character'. 


EDWARD   ELGAR 

Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36  'Enigma' 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Elgar  was  born  at  Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  on  June  2  1857;  he  died 
at  Worcester  on  February  23  1934.  He  began  work  on  the  Variations  in  October 
1898  and  completed  them  on  February  19  of  the  following  year.  The  first  per- 
formance was  given  in  St  James's  Hall,  London,  on  June  19  1899;  Hans  Richter 
conducted.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Chicago 
Orchestra  on  January  4  1902,  Theodore  Thomas  conducting.  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  first  played  the  Variations  on  December  24  1903,  when 
Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted.  The  most  recent  series  of  performances  in  Boston 
by  the  Orchestra  were  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  in  April  1966. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra 
bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  organ  and  strings. 

THE  FIRST  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  ELGAR'S  LIFE 

Had  one  run  into  Sir  Edward  Elgar  on  Commonwealth  Avenue  when  he 
visited  Boston  in  1905,  one  might  well  have  guessed  him  to  be  an  officer 
of  the  British  army  in  mufti.  His  clothes  would  have  been  impeccably 
tailored,  his  bearing  stiffly  military.  Had  one  spoken  to  him,  he  would 
probably  have  been  civil  but  curt.  The  impression  of  a  soldier  would 
have  been  apparently  confirmed  by  the  thick,  carefully  trimmed  mous- 
tache and  the  short-cropped  hair.  In  sum,  here  was  a  soldier  and  a 
man  of  the  upper  class. 

Yet  Elgar  was  neither  of  these  things:  the  son  of  a  provincial  organist 
who  owned  the  music  store  in  the  sleepy  English  cathedral  town  of 
Worcester,  he  had  been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  music.  He  had 
left  school  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  and,  the  prospects  of  making  a 
livelihood  in  music  being  dim,  he  had  embarked  on  an  apprenticeship 
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in  the  office  of  a  solicitor.  Only  a  year  later,  however,  he  had  had  enough 
of  the  legal  profession  and  decided,  whatever  the  hardships,  that  he 
must  return  to  music.  He  became  assistant  organist  to  his  father  at 
St  George's  Church  in  Worcester;  he  played  violin  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity arose;  he  became  a  competent  bassoonist.  Appointed  conductor 
of  the  Worcester  Glee  Club  and  of  the  town's  Instrumental  Society,  he 
often  also  acted  as  concertmaster  of  the  Worcester  Philharmonic.  Mean- 
while he  composed  occasional  music  for  his  friends  and  for  his  church. 
In  his  early  twenties  he  began  an  odd  five-year  stint  as  bandmaster  at 
the  County  Asylum  at  Powick,  where  he  coached  the  musical  members 
of  the  staff,  as  well  as  providing  them  with  new  compositions.  The 
instrumental  muster,  which  varied  from  week  to  week  and  year  to  year, 
read  something  like  this:  piano,  bombardon,  euphonium,  flute,  piccolo, 
clarinet,  two  cornets,  a  handful  of  violins,  a  viola,  a  cello  and  a  double- 
bass.  It  was  hardly  conventional  training,  yet  Elgar  learnt  so  precisely 
from  this  experience  how  his  music  would  actually  sound  in  perform- 
ance, that  when  he  came  to  writing  for  symphony  orchestra  in  later 
years,  his  grasp  of  orchestration  was  wholly  assured;  only  rarely  did  he 
alter  anything  in  his  scores  after  hearing  the  music  played. 

Worcester,  Gloucester  and  Hereford  are  the  cathedral  towns  which  share 
the  Three  Choirs  Festival  each  year.  During  the  first  week  of  September 
there  are  performances  of  major  choral  and  orchestral  works.  The  quiet 
provincial  routine  undergoes  a  total  upheaval.  Musical  England,  such  as 
it  was  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  would  travel  from  London,  Man- 
chester and  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  take  part  either  as  performers 
or  listeners.  These  contacts  with  the  outside  world  made  Elgar  ambitious 
to  visit  Leipzig,  then  one  of  the  most  flourishing  centers  of  musical 
instruction,  performance  and  publishing.  But  no  funds  were  available, 
so  he  had  to  be  content  with  occasional  visits  to  London  for  lessons, 
concerts  and  as  many  meetings  with  other  musicians  as  he  could  arrange. 
In  1884  the  conductor  August  Manns  put  Elgar's  Sev/7/ana,  an  orches- 
tral movement,  on  one  of  his  Crystal  Palace  programs,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Romance  for  violin  and  piano  was  accepted  for  pub- 
lication. 

A  few  years  later  Elgar  married  one  of  his  piano  pupils.  She  was  Caroline 
Alice,  daughter  of  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Gee  Roberts,  who  was, 
according  to  one  of  his  superiors,  'the  best  officer  in  the  Bombay  Army, 
and  perhaps  in  India,  capable  of  commanding  any  army  in  the  field'. 
Alice  was  eight  years  older  than  Edward,  her  social  background,  in  an 
age  when  such  things  were  of  more  than  a  little  import,  was  far 
removed  from  that  of  a  musician  whose  father  was  in  'trade'.  Her  cous- 
ins and  aunts  remonstrated  (the  General  and  Lady  Roberts  were  both 
dead),  but  Alice  was  obdurate  and  she  became  Mrs  Elgar  at  a  ceremony 
held  in  Brompton  Oratory,  London,  on  May  8  1889. 

It  is  appropriate  to  point  out  here  that  Elgar  had,  some  years  earlier, 
converted  to  Roman  Catholicism.  England  was  largely  a  Protestant  coun- 
try; English  musicians  of  the  Establishment  were  for  the  most  part 
grounded  in  the  Anglican  cathedral  tradition,  a  circumstance  which 
provides  the  reason  why,  as  time  passed,  there  was  mutual  suspicion 
between  Elgar  and  the  academic  composer-teachers  like  Sir  Charles 
Stanford  and  Sir  Hubert  Parry. 

After  his  marriage  Elgar  moved  to  London,  and  there  set  up  home  in 
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genteel  Kensington.  He  found  it  impossible  to  earn  a  living,  and  Alice's 
private  income  could  not  support  the  both  of  them.  They  were  forced 
to  return  to  Worcester.  During  the  final  decade  of  the  century  Elgar 
moved  back  to  London,  but  again  was  unable  to  obtain  enough  work  as 
a  teacher,  so  returned  once  more  to  Worcestershire,  this  time  settling 
in  the  town  of  Malvern.  Meanwhile  his  reputation  was  growing  apace; 
the  house  of  Novello  was  publishing  the  bulk  of  his  new  music,  and, 
since  there  was  a  series  of  popular  choral  pieces,  selling  it  too. 

Elgar's  life  changed  completely  after  the  premiere  of  the  Enigma  varia- 
tions on  June  19  1899.  Hans  Richter,  the  German  conductor,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  Halle  Orchestra  of  Manchester  two  years  earlier, 
directed  the  performance,  and  he  was  to  be  one  of  Elgar's  staunchest 
champions  during  the  following  decade.  To  say  that  Elgar  became 
famous  overnight  would  be  an  exaggeration,  but  he  was  now  considered 
not  only  the  country's  foremost  composer  —  no  particular  distinction 
in  those  rather  barren  years  —  but  as  worthy  to  take  a  place  among 
Europe's  most  gifted  men  of  music.  Arthur  Johnstone,  critic  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  wrote  after  a  performance  of  the  Variations  in 
1900:  The  audience  seemed  rather  astonished  that  a  work  by  a  British 
composer  should  have  other  than  a  petrifying  effect  upon  them.' 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Great  Britain  was  at  her  most  prosperous 
epoch  in  history.  Her  far-flung  Empire,  protected  by  a  powerful  fleet, 
provided  raw  materials  at  minimum  cost;  these  fed  the  industrial 
machine  on  which  the  island-kingdom's  wealth  was  founded.  Her  states- 
men had  kept  her  apart  from  the  European  squabbles  of  the  previous 
half-century,  and  when  the  rather  drab  final  years  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign  came  to  an  end  with  the  old  lady's  death  in  1901,  the  country 
seemed  to  be  entering  a  new  age  of  opulent  and  elegant  frivolity  under 
King  Edward  VII.  But  in  spite  of  the  optimism  and  the  wealth,  the  sun 
was  starting  its  slow  descent  over  the  British  Empire.  Political  turbulence 
in  Europe  was  to  increase  during  the  first  decade  of  the  new  century  and 
the  ripples  were  to  reach  across  the  Channel.  There  was  a  plague  of 
minor  revolutionary  movements.  Nor  is  it  fanciful  to  look  for  parallels 
in  European  artistic  and  musical  life.  True,  in  England  it  was  still  the  age 
of  Rudyard  Kipling,  Thomas  Hardy  and  A.  E.  Housman.  But  Bernard  Shaw 
was  already  writing  his  no-nonsense  socialistic  plays.  In  music  it  was 
the  decade  of  Gustav  Mahler's  last  symphonies,  of  Elektra  and  Salome, 
while  Pierrot  Lunaire  and  Le  sacre  du  printemps  were  only  just  over 
the  horizon. 

How  did  Elgar  fit  into  this  world?  For  the  public  figure  it  was  a  time  of 
recognition  and  honors:  in  1904  he  received  his  knighthood;  Oxford, 
Yale  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  were  three  of  the  seven  uni- 
versities which  awarded  him  honorary  doctorates  between  1904  and 
1907;  he  was  elected  to  that  exclusive  intellectual  stronghold,  the  Athen- 
aeum, in  1904.  And  in  1911,  shortly  before  his  Coronation,  King  George  V 
invested  Elgar  with  the  Order  of  Merit,  an  honor  conferred  only  on  a  very 
few  of  Britain's  most  distinguished  citizens.  Sir  Edward's  acquaintances 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century  included  King  Edward  VII,  with 
whom  he  dined  on  several  occasions,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  England's 
premier  noble  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  Frank  Schuster  the  financier, 
Alice  Stuart-Wortley,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Millais,  John  Singer  Sar- 
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gent,  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  Richard  Strauss  and  Admiral  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  This  selective 
list  provides  some  idea  of  the  breadth  of  his  social  life. 

For  Elgar  the  composer,  it  was  the  decade  of  his  greatest  fertility:  he 
finished  The  dream  of  Gerontius,  four  of  the  Pomp  and  circumstance 
marches,  The  apostles,  the  Introduction  and  allegro  for  string  quartet 
and  strings,  The  kingdom,  the  Violin  concerto  and  the  two  symphonies. 
In  addition  he  wrote  much  other  vocal,  instrumental  and  chamber  music. 

ELGAR  THE  MAN 

What  then  of  the  man  who  sent  his  wife  a  picture  postcard  of  the  Back 
Bay  in  1905,  writing  over  the  skyline,  'This  is  a  fine  town:  home  soon 
love  Edward'?  Remember  that  he  was  forty  before  he  attained  the  recog- 
nition he  felt  he  had  deserved  for  many  years.  He  had  become  bitter. 
Beneath  the  military  bearing  and  outward  composure  lay  a  nature  which 
retained  many  of  the  traits  of  adolescence:  his  moods  would  veer  from 
intense  depression  and  nervous  exhaustion  to  an  infuriatingly  boyish 
exuberance.  He  disliked  city  life;  he  was  much  more  at  home  in  his 
beloved  Worcestershire,  hunting,  beagling,  cycling,  fishing,  walking, 
playing  golf  or  flying  kites.  He  adored  his  dogs  and  his  books.  He  was  an 
ardent  Shakespearean,  —  (his  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  are  immediately 
apparent  in  the  masterly  symphonic  study  Falstaff);  other  authors  whose 
writing  he  enjoyed  were  Voltaire,  Drayton,  Sidney,  Longfellow  and 
Holinshed.  History  fascinated  him,  as  did  classical  literature  and  heraldry. 

He  was  a  romantic,  a  lover  of  pageantry,  something  of  a  snob,  intensely 
patriotic.  He  could  be  savagely  vituperative  and  unforgiving  to  those  he 
thought  his  enemies,  at  the  same  time  deeply  loyal  to  his  friends.  Two 
days  after  King  Edward's  death  on  May  6  1910  he  wrote  to  Frank 
Schuster:  'These  times  are  too  cruel  &  gloomy — it  is  awful  to  be  here 
now  —  that  dear  sweet  tempered  King-Man  was  always  so  "pleasant" 
to  me  ....  I  have  a  cold  &  cannot  face  the  winds  —  so  I  did  not 
venture  to  Bray  today  although  I  ventured  to  Cough  ....  We  are  dis- 
mally gay  —  walk  like  ghosts  &  eat  like  ghouls.  Oh!  it  is  terribly  sad/ 
This  offers  only  a  glimpse,  but  it  is  there,  of  Elgar's  schoolboy  humor, 
and  of  the  gloomy  side  of  his  nature.  There  was  no  'stiff  upper  lip'  in 
his  approach  to  music.  Ernest  Newman  once  wrote:  'He  could  rarely 
listen  to  fine-souled  music  without  the  tears  coming  into  his  eyes.' 

He  was  an  early  riser.  During  the  periods  when  he  was  composing,  he 
would  regularly  sit  down  at  his  upright  piano  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  trying  out  themes  and  making  notes  on  manuscript  paper. 
Then  he  would  write  at  a  table,  getting  up  every  now  and  then  to  try  a 
few  measures  on  the  piano.  He  would  work  for  four  hours  and  then  stop. 

Elgar  relied  enormously  on  the  support  of  his  wife  Alice,  and  she  gave 
it  unstintingly;  she  was  his  greatest  propagandist  and  source  of  encour- 
agement. To  outsiders  she  often  seemed  to  go  too  far.  Sir  Arnold  Bax 
wrote  in  his  autobiography  Farewell,  my  youth:  '  .  .  .  .  almost  at  once 
she  began  to  speak  enthusiastically  and  a  little  extravagantly  about  her 
wonderful  husband  and  his  work.'  And  August  Jaeger,  Elgar's  confidant 
at  Novello  and  'Nimrod'  of  the  Enigma  variations,  who  must  be  counted 
his  closest  friend,  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Richard  Powell  ('Dorabella') 
after  the  first  full  rehearsal  in  Dusseldorf  for  The  dream  of  Gerontius: 
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'As  for  dear  Mrs  E.,  you  can  imagine  her  state  of  seventh-heaven-beati- 
tude, with  eyebrow  lifting,  neck  twisting,  forget-me-not  glances  towards 
the  invisible  Heavens!  Don't  think  I  am  making  fun  of  her!  I  am  not; 
but  you  know  her  signs  of  deep  emotion  over  the  Dr's  music,  don't 
you?'  On  the  other  hand,  Lady  Elgar  could  be  a  tough  manager;  she 
was,  after  all,  a  General's  daughter.  Elgar  was  lazy  and  dilatory  in  mat- 
ters of  business,  and  she  cajoled,  sometimes  ordered  him  to  attend  to 
them.  When  her  husband  was  behaving  like  a  schoolboy  and  embarass- 
ing  other  people,  she  made  excuses  for  him;  when  he  was  bored  and 
moody,  as  he  often  was  after  finishing  a  large  composition,  she  would 
do  everything  to  cheer  him  up.  She  died  in  1920,  and  Elgar  never  recov- 
ered from  the  loss.  'On  the  death  of  his  wife,'  wrote  Sir  Arnold  Bax, 
'he  became  cranky  and  embittered.' 

When  Elgar  died  in  1934,  the  Musical  Times  devoted  the  larger  part  of 
the  April  issue  to  articles  about  the  composer  and  his  music.  The  editors 
ended  their  long  appreciation  with  this  paragraph:  'He  was  not  a  happy 
man.  His  work  taxed  him  body  and  soul  —  let  the  enjoyment  that  he 
has  given  to  the  world  be  the  measure  of  what  it  cost  him  —  and  its 
burden  was  not  lightened  by  his  constant  and  perverse  belief  that  the 
hand  of  the  world  was  against  him.  Perhaps  it  was  in  self-confession  that 
he  wrote  at  the  head  of  one  of  his  works  [the  Second  symphony]: 
"Rarely,  rarely  comest  thou,  spirit  of  delight." ' 

Elgar's  great  friend,  Ernest  Newman,  wrote  in  the  London  Sunday  Times: 
'He  was  a  man  of  enormous  vitality,  for  all  his  sensitiveness  and  valetu- 
dinarianism. That  nose  of  his,  with  its  boldness  and  mass,  and  the 
exceptionally  large  nostrils  that,  even  when  he  was  lying  pitiably  weak 
in  his  last  illness,  seemed  to  be  distended  in  a  passionate  effort  to  draw 
all  life  into  them  and  make  it  part  of  himself,  were  the  outward  sign  of 
a  constitution  and  a  mind  of  unusual  strength.  He  saw  the  outer  world 
as  a  magnificent  pageant,  every  line  and  colour  of  which  thrilled  him. 
I  remember  the  passion  of  delight  with  which  he  would  describe  a  piece 
of  superb  horsemanship  at  a  military  display;  the  sculpturesque  figures 
of  man  and  horse  had  etched  themselves  upon  a  brain  that  revelled  in 
any  manifestation  of  life  at  its  strongest  and  proudest.' 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  VARIATIONS 

The  Three  Choirs  Festival  was  one  of  several  important  and  well  pub- 
licized events  in  the  English  musical  calendar.  Another  was  the  triennial 
Leeds  Festival,  for  which  Elgar  was  commissioned  in  1898  to  write  a 
cantata.  He  chose  as  his  subject  the  struggle  of  Caractacus,  an  early 
king  of  Britain,  against  the  Romans.  Finally  captured  after  fighting  the 
Southern  invaders  for  nine  years,  Caractacus  was  shipped  to  Rome, 
where  his  life  was  spared  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  text  of  Elgar's 
cantata  was  embarrassingly  jingoistic,  and  the  composer  wrote  to  Jaeger 
in  reply  to  some  criticism:  'I  knew  you  would  laugh  at  my  librettist's 
patriotism  (&  mine)  never  mind:  England  for  the  English  is  all  I  say  — 
hands  off!  There's  nothing  apologetic  about  me.'  Queen  Victoria  ac- 
cepted the  dedication,  and  the  luminaries  of  English  music  attended  the 
premiere  of  Caractacus  on  October  5.  The  performance  was  moderately 
successful,  but  Elgar,  in  his  usual  way,  was  hurt  and  depressed  that  the 
critics  had  not  been  unreservedly  enthusiastic.  He  complained  in  a  letter 
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to  Jaeger  two  weeks  later  how  miserable  he  felt,  and  how  hopelessly 
unremunerative  it  was  to  compose:  'Well  I've  written  Caractacus,  earn- 
ing thro'  it  15/-  a  week,  and  that's  all.'  (Fifteen  shillings  of  the  cur- 
rency of  1898,  is,  in  terms  of  present  day  living,  probably  equivalent  to 
about  $15!) 

Despite  the  gloom,  it  was  during  that  same  October  that  'one  evening, 
after  a  long  and  tiresome  day's  teaching,  I  musingly  played  on  the  piano' 
the  theme  of  the  Enigma  variations.  Mrs  Elgar  asked  him  what  it  was. 
'Nothing',  he  replied,  'but  something  might  be  made  of  it.  Powell  [who 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  second  variation]  would  have  done  this,  or 
Nevinson  [Variation  12]  would  have  looked  at  it  like  this.'  Alice  finally 
said,  'Surely  you  are  doing  something  that  has  never  been  done  before?' 

She  was  wrong,  although  her  husband,  according  to  Nicolas  Slonimsky, 
that  indefatigable  explorer  of  musical  byways,  'probably  did  not  realize 
that  he  was  not  the  first  to  write  this  type  of  musical  cryptogram.  As  long 
ago  as  1825,  Boosey  and  Co.  published  in  London  a  piano  suite  by 
Cipriani  Potter,  the  now  completely  forgotten  composer,  who  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  in  England  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  title 
of  the  piece  was:  'The  Enigma:  —  Variations  and  Fantasia  on  a  Favorite 
Irish  Air  for  the  Piano  Forte,  in  the  Style  of  Five  Eminent  Artists.  Com- 
posed and  Dedicated  to  the  Originals  by  Cipriani  Potter/'  The  best  guess 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  "five  eminent  artists"  is  that  they  were  Ries, 
Kalkbrenner,  Cramer,  Rossini  and  Moscheles.'  (from  Musical  oddities  in 
Etude  of  November  1951.) 

At  all  events,  four  days  after  his  whining  letter  to  Jaeger  of  October  20, 
Elgar  wrote  again:  'I  have  sketched  a  set  of  Variations  (orkestra)  on  an 
original  theme:  the  variations  have  amused  me  because  I've  labelled 
'em  with  the  nicknames  of  my  particular  friends  —  you  are  Nimrod.  That 
is  to  say  I've  written  the  variations  each  one  to  represent  the  mood  of 
the  "party"  writing  the  var:  him  (or  her)self  and  have  written  what  I 
think  they  wd.  have  written  —  if  they  were  asses  enough  to  compose 
—  it's  a  quaint  idea  &  the  result  is  amusing  to  those  behind  the  scenes  & 
won't  affect  the  hearer  who  "nose  nuffin".  What  think  you?' 

There  is  no  record  of  Jaeger's  reply,  but  it  must  have  been  encouraging, 
for  by  February  5  the  sketches  were  complete.  Elgar  spent  fourteen  days 
on  the  orchestration.  On  February  19  he  finished.  Determined  that  the 
Variations  should  be  conducted  by  a  musician  of  stature,  he  sent  the 
score  two  days  later  to  Hans  Richter.  There  followed  a  month  of  anxious 
waiting.  Then  a  telegram  arrived  from  the  eminent  German  conductor: 
yes,  he  would  program  the  new  work. 

Rehearsals  began  on  June  3  under  Henry  Wood's  direction.  Richter  him- 
self took  over  on  the  17th,  and  after  one  more  rehearsal,  conducted  the 
premiere  on  June  19th.  Although  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  critical 
carping  about  the  mystery  surrounding  the  identity  of  the  'friends  pic- 
tured within',  to  whom  the  Variations  were  dedicated,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Elgar  had  at  last  achieved  real  success.  Performances  followed 
apace  in  England,  and  the  work  reached  Chicago  less  than  three  years 
later.  At  Richter's  suggestion  Elgar  extended  the  final  variation,  and  the 
version  we  know  today  was  first  played  at  the  Three  Choirs  Festival 
three  months  after  the  London  premiere. 
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THE   ENIGMA 

Over  the  third  bar  of  his  autograph  score  Elgar  inscribed  the  word 
'Enigma',  and  at  about  the  time  of  the  first  performance  he  wrote:  'I 
will  not  explain  —  its  dark  saying  must  be  left  unguessed,  and  I  warn 
you  that  the  apparent  connection  between  the  Variations  and  the  theme 
is  often  of  the  slightest  texture;  further,  through  and  over  the  whole  set 
another  and  larger  theme  "goes"  but  is  not  played  —  so  the  principal 
theme  never  appears,  even  as  in  some  late  dramas,  e.  g.,  Maeterlinck's 
"L'intruse"  and  "Les  sept  princesses",  the  chief  character  is  never  on 
the  stage.' 

The  two  mysteries  —  of  the  'dark  saying'  and  the  larger  theme'  —  have 
intrigued  musicians,  musicologists  and  critics  ever  since.  Elgar  apparently 
took  into  his  confidence  only  three  people,  his  wife,  Jaeger  (Nimrod) 
and  Mrs  Richard  Powell  (Dorabella),  all  of  whom  he  swore  to  secrecy. 
Evidence,  much  of  it  ambiguous  and  contradictory,  has  been  gleaned 
not  only  from  that  original  statement,  but  also  from  reported  conversa- 
tions with  Elgar,  and  from  his  correspondence.  The  searchers  refuse  to 
give  up.  What  is  the  'dark  saying'?  Is  the  'larger  theme'  a  familiar  melody 
which  'goes'  with  the  original  theme  in  counterpoint?  Is  it  an  overriding 
emotional  'theme',  the  'loneliness  of  the  artist',  for  example? 

Sir  Landon  Ronald,  the  conductor,  felt  that  there  was  in  reality  no 
'Enigma',  and  that  Eigar  was  up  to  a  bit  of  characteristic  'leg  pulling'. 
But  for  most  people  that  was  too  easy  a  solution.  Five  years  after  the 
composer's  death,  Ernest  Newman  devoted  four  of  his  erudite  articles 
in  the  London  Sunday  Times  to  the  problem.  He  demolished,  to  his  own 
satisfaction  at  least,  the  theory  that  the  'larger  theme'  was  musical, 
deducing  instead  that  the  composer  'may  have  deliberately  mystified  the 
world  by  using  the  musical  term  "theme"  in  a  non-musical  sense,  and 
that  what  was  really  in  his  mind  was  some  such  "well-known  theme"  as 
love  and  friendship.' 

Yet  others  have  searched  for  a  piece  of  music  which  'goes'.  Early  solu- 
tions were  Auld  lang  syne,  All  through  the  night  and  Pop  goes  the  wea- 
sel. American  music-lovers  had  a  chance  to  make  their  guesses  when  the 
Saturday  Review  ran  an  'Enigma  contest'  in  1953.  The  judges,  George 
Marek  of  RCA  Records,  Mrs  Carice  Elgar  Blake  (the  composer's  daugh- 
ter) and  Irving  Kolodin  awarded  prizes  for  'Una  bella  serenata'  from 
Mozart's  Cos)  fan  tutte,  the  'Agnus  Dei'  from  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor, 
the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  Pathetique  sonata,  and  Gocf  save 
the  Queen. 

In  1960  Sir  Jack  Westrup,  then  Professor  of  Music  at  Oxford  University, 
suggested  that  the  Variations  may  use  'some  kind  of  musical  cipher  or 
anagram,  which  defeats  any  attempt  at  solution  because  we  have  no 
clue'.  Others  since  have  refused  to  be  daunted:  Dr  Roger  Fiske,  in  a 
Musical  Times  article  (November  1969),  boldly  entitled  'The  Enigma:  a 
solution',  maintained  that  the  'theme'  is  musical  and  that  Auld  lang  syne 
is  the  correct  answer:  'Elgar  at  first  expected  his  enigma  to  be  solved,' 
he  wrote,  'but  when  it  became  clear  that  the  Variations  were  to  be  a 
lasting  success,  he  changed  his  attitude  ...  By  1910  Elgar  did  not  in  the 
least  want  his  enigma  solved.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  whole 
of  Victoria's  reign  no  English  composer  had  written  a  lastingly  success- 
ful orchestral  work.   Elgar  had  no  grounds  for  thinking  his  Variations 
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would  be  played  for  more  than  a  year  or  two.  It  was  one  thing  to  amuse 
one's  friends  with  a  rather  frivolous  puzzle  in  ephemeral  music,  quite 
another  to  admit  to  such  a  "jape"  in  a  constantly-performed  master- 
piece. Elgar  came  to  hate  the  very  mention  of  the  enigma,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  he  sometimes  bent  the  truth  in  his  attempts  to  hush 
it  up.  What  seemed  a  good  jape  in  1898  seemed  a  very  silly  one  a  few 
years  later/ 

It  may  have  been  Professor  Westrup's  article  that  prompted  Eric  Sams's 
researches,  the  results  of  which  appeared  in  the  Musical  Times  only  a 
few  months  after  Dr  Fiske's  article.  Mr  Sams,  himself  an  expert  cryptolo- 
gist,  who  has  written  exhaustively  about  the  ciphers  of  Robert  Schumann, 
also  takes  the  view  that  Auld  lang  syne  is  the  right  solution.  Having  made 
the  closest  observation  of  Elgar  the  crytographer,  having  found  parallels 
in  the  personalities  of  Schumann  and  Elgar,  he  proposed,  by  the  use  of 
a  complicated  cipher,  that  Auld  lang  syne  does  indeed  correspond  with 
the  'larger  theme',  and  that  the  'dark  saying'  is  inspired  by  a  book  which 
Elgar  knew  well,  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio  Medici.  'Part  two,'  points 
out  Mr  Sams,  'begins  with  charity,  friends  and  friendship,  proceeds  to 
Enigmas  (sic)  and  culminates  in  music' 

The  most  recent  offering  on  the  subject,  by  Geoffrey  Poole,  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  music  and  musicians  dated  August  1971.  With  a  little  jug- 
gling (which  one  may  well  not  consider  defensible),  Mr  Poole  concludes 
that  by  the  use  of  an  extremely  simple  cipher  Elgar  transformed  the 
letters  which  make  up  his  wife's  names  'Caroline  Alice'  into  the  'Enigma' 
theme. 

We  can  be  sure  that  Mr  Poole's  will  not  be  the  last  words  on  the  sub- 
ject, although  the  guessing  game  is  ultimately  not  very  important.  As 
Sir  Donald  Tovey  wrote  in  his  entertaining  essay  on  the  Variations:  '  .  .  .  I 
find  nothing  enigmatic  in  the  composition,  and  until  I  do  I  shall  not 
bother  my  head  with  an  enigma  which  concerns  no  question  of  mine. 
Another  part  of  the  enigma  is  personal;  and,  as  such,  is  the  private  affair 
of  the  composer  and  those  friends  of  his  whom  it  concerns.' 


THE  MUSIC  AND  THE  'FRIENDS   PICTURED  WITHIN' 

After  the  first  performance  of  the  Variations,  the  critic  of  The  Times 
complained  that  because  the  identity  of  the  dedicatees  was  unknown, 
'it  is  evidently  impossible  for  the  uninitiated  to  discuss  the  meaning  of 
the  work'.  It  is  clear  that  Elgar  continued  to  be  under  pressure  to  reveal 
who  his  friends  were,  and  in  1913  he  wrote  comprehensive  notes  to 
accompany  the  Aeolian  Company's  piano  rolls  of  the  Variations.  (They 
were  later  reprinted  by  Novello  in  book  form,  with  photographs  of  each 
'friend',  under  the  title  'My  friends  pictured  within'.)  One  sentence,  part 
of  the  note  on  Nimrod,  serves  as  an  ideal  introduction  to  the  whole 
work:  'The  variations  are  not  all  "portraits";  some  represent  only  a 
mood,  while  others  record  an  incident  known  only  to  two  persons/ 

The  theme,  remarkable  for  its  irregular  phrase  lengths  and  its  falling 
thirds  and  sevenths,  leads  directly  into: 

1.  C.A.E.  —  Caroline  Alice  Elgar,  the  composer's  wife.  'The  variation  is 
really  a  prolongation  of  the  theme  with  what  I  wished  to  be  romantic 
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and  delicate  additions;  those  who  knew  C.A.E.  will  understand  this  ref- 
erence to  one  whose  life  was  a  romantic  and  delicate  inspiration.'  The 
triplet  call  in  the  opening  measures,  scored  for  oboe  and  bassoon,  por- 
tray the  signal  Elgar  used  to  whistle  whenever  he  arrived  home. 

2.  H.D.S.-P.  —  Hew  David  Steuart-Powell  was  a  pianist,  a  member  of  the 
trio  in  which  Elgar  played  the  violin  and  Basil  Nevinson  (no.  12)  the 
cello.  'His  characteristic  diatonic  run  over  the  keys  before  beginning  to 
play  is  here  humorously  travestied  in  the  semiquaver  passages;  these 
should  suggest  a  Toccata,  but  chromatic  beyond  H.D.S.-P.'s  liking.' 

3.  R.B.T.  —  Richard  Baxter  Townsend  was  a  true  English  eccentric.  A  clas- 
sical scholar  and  author,  he  was  also  at  one  time  a  cattle  rancher  and 
prospector.  When  Elgar  knew  him,  he  had  become  slightly  deaf,  and 
was  accustomed  to  ride  through  the  streets  of  Oxford  on  his  tricycle,  the 
beil  constantly  ringing.  Since  he  could  not  hear  other  people,  he  wanted 
to  make  sure  they  could  hear  his  approach.  The  variation  itself,  accord- 
ing to  Elgar  'has  a  reference  to  R.B.T. 's  presentation  of  an  old  man  in 
some  amateur  theatricals  —  the  low  voice  flying  off  occasionally  into 
"soprano"  timbre.'  Mrs  Powell  recognized  all  the  allusions:  'Elgar  has 
got  him  with  his  funny  voice  and  manner  —  and  the  tricycle!  It  is  all 
there  and  is  just  a  huge  joke  to  anyone  who  knew  him  well.' 

4.  W.M.B.  —  William  Meath  Baker,  a  country  squire.  'In  the  days  of 
horses  and  carriages  it  was  more  difficult  than  in  these  days  of  petrol  to 
arrange  the  carriages  for  the  day  to  suit  a  large  number  of  guests.  The 
variation  was  written  after  the  host  had,  with  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand, 
forcibly  read  out  the  arrangements  for  the  day  and  hurriedly  left  the 
music-room  with  an  inadvertent  bang  of  the  door.' 

5.  R.P.A.  —  Richard  Penrose  Arnold,  a  son  of  Matthew  Arnold,  was  'a 
great  lover  of  music,  which  he  played  (on  the  pianoforte)  in  a  self-taught 
manner,  evading  difficulties  but  suggesting  in  a  mysterious  way  the  real 
feeling.'  R.P.A.'s  seriousness,  the  mood  underlying  the  rich  string  melody 
of  this  variation,  was  lightened  by  wit  and  whimsy,  nicely  expressed  by 
the  punctuations  of  the  woodwind. 

6.  Ysobel  —  Isabel  Fitton,  an  amateur  viola  player  of  some  beauty.  'It 
may  be  noticed  that  the  opening  bar,  a  phrase  made  use  of  throughout 
the  variation,  is  an  "exercise"  for  crossing  the  strings  —  a  difficulty 
for  beginners;  on  this  is  built  a  pensive,  and  for  a  moment,  romantic 
movement.' 

7.  Troyte  —  Arthur  Troyte  Griffith,  one  of  Elgar's  closest  friends.  Tovey 
wrote:  'With  his  three  drums,  he  is  as  impossible  at  afternoon  tea  as 
Bernard  Shaw's  Professor  Higgins  was  in  his  mother's  drawing  room.  But 
Pygmalion  is  a  good  fellow  for  all  that.'  The  variation  describes  not  a 
personality  but  an  event:  'The  uncouth  rhythm  of  the  drums  and  lower 
strings,'  explained  Elgar,  'was  really  suggested  by  some  maladroit  essays 
to  play  the  pianoforte;  later  the  strong  rhythm  suggests  the  attempts  of 
the  instructor  (E.E.)  to  make  something  like  order  out  of  chaos,  and  the 
final  despairing  "slam"  records  that  the  effort  proved  to  be  in  vain.' 

8.  W.N.  —  Winifred  Norbury,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
Worcestershire  Philharmonic  Society.  The  variation  was  'really  suggested 
by  an  eighteenth  century  house.  The  gracious  personalities  of  the  ladies 
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[of  the  Norbury  family]  are  sedately  shown  .  . 
characteristic  laugh  [of  W.N.  herself]  is  given/ 


a  little  suggestion  of  a 


9.  Nimrod  —  August  Jaeger.  ('Jaeger'  is  German  for  'hunter',  Nimrod  the 
'mighty  hunter'  of  the  Old  Testament.)  'The  variation  bearing  this  name 
is  the  record  of  a  long  summer  evening  talk,  when  my  friend  discoursed 
eloquently  on  the  slow  movements  of  Beethoven,  and  said  that  no  one 
could  approach  Beethoven  at  his  best  in  this  field,  a  view  with  which  I 
cordially  concurred.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  opening  bars  suggest  the 
slow  movement  of  the  Eighth  sonata  (Pathetique).'  This  Adagio,  which 
glows  with  characteristic  Elgarian  nobility  and  depth  of  feeling,  has 
become  in  England  a  traditional  piece  for  commemoration  of  the  dead. 
It  expresses  poignantly  and  majestically  Elgar's  final  word  on  Nimrod: 
'His  place  has  been  occupied  but  never  filled.' 

10.  Dorabella —  Dora  Penny,  later  to  become  Mrs  Richard  Powell,  who 
was,  after  Alice,  the  dearest  and  closest  of  Elgar's  women  friends.  A 
light  Intermezzo,  it  parodies  Dorabella's  youthful  stutter,  and  is  in  com- 
plete and  welcome  contrast  to  the  solemnity  of  'Nimrod'. 

11.  G.R.S.  —  Dr  G.R.  Sinclair,  organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral.  The  title 
is  not  really  fair,  for  as  Elgar  wrote:  'The  variation  has  nothing  to  do 
with  organs  or  cathedrals,  or,  except  remotely,  with  G.R.S.  The  first 
few  bars  were  suggested  by  his  great  bulldog  Dan  (a  well-known  char- 
acter) falling  down  the  steep  bank  into  the  river  Wye;  his  paddling  up 
stream  to  find  a  landing  place;  and  his  rejoicing  bark  on  landing.  G.R.S. 
said.  "Set  that  to  music."  I  did;  here  it  is.'  With  remarkable  perspicacity 
Sir  Donald  Tovey,  who  composed  his  note  on  the  Variations  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  characters'  identity,  wrote:  '  ...  if  I  were  a 
policeman  I  think  I  should  ask  Mr  G.R.S.  to  produce  his  dog-license; 
the  behavior  of  those  basses  paddling,  with  the  theme,  after  a  stick 
thrown  into  the  pond  by  the  violins,  and  the  subsequent  barking  of  the 
brass,  can  hardly  be  mere  coincidence.' 

12.  B.G.N.  —  Basil  Nevinson,  cellist  of  Elgar's  trio.  The  melody  for  cello 
solo,  marked  'molto  espressivo'  is  the  composer's  'tribute  to  a  very  dear 
friend  whose  scientific  and  artistic  attainments,  and  the  wholehearted 
way  they  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends,  particularly  endeared 
him  to  the  writer.' 

13.  *** — Lady  Mary  Lygon,  a  member  of  the  Worcester  Philharmonic 
Society  and  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  musical  festivals.  'At  the  time 
of  the  composition,'  wrote  Elgar,  she  was  'on  a  sea  voyage.  The  drums 
suggest  the  distant  throb  of  the  engines  of  a  liner  over  which  the  clarinet 
quotes  a  phrase  from  Mendelssohn's  "Calm  sea  and  prosperous  voyage".' 

14.  E.D.U.  —  Elgar  himself.  The  letters  represent  a  phonetic  version  of 
his  nickname.  A  precious  thought  perhaps,  but  there  is  nothing  precious 
in  the  music  itself,  which  is  bold,  assertive  and  masterly.  'Written  at  a 
time  when  friends  were  dubious  and  generally  discouraging  to  the  com- 
poser's musical  future,  this  variation  is  merely  to  show  what  E.D.U. 
(a  paraphrase  of  a  fond  name)  intended  to  do.  References  made  to 
Variation  1  [his  wife]  and  Variation  9  [Nimrod],  two  great  influences  on 
the  life  and  art  of  the  composer,  are  entirely  fitting  to  the  intention  of 
the  piece.  The  whole  of  the  work  is  summed  up  in  the  triumphant,  broad 
presentation  of  the  theme  in  the  major.' 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

ERICH  KUNZEL,  Resident  Conductor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  makes  his 
debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  at  this 
series  of  concerts.  Born  in  New  York  City 
in  1935,  he  began  musical  studies  as  a 
young  boy,  and  by  the  time  he  was  halfway 
through  his  high  school  career  he  had 
organized  a  small  orchestra  for  radio  con- 
certs and  a  light  opera  company,  and  was 
conducting  and  arranging  music.  He  en- 
tered Dartmouth  College  as  a  chemistry 
major,  but  soon  decided  that  music  was  to  be  his  career.  He  studied 
conducting  with  Pierre  Monteux,  and  in  1957  made  his  professional 
conducting  debut  with  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  Company.  Later  the  same 
year  he  began  graduate  work  in  music  at  Harvard  University,  and  in 
1958  was  appointed  to  the  music  faculty  of  Brown  University,  where  he 
completed  his  master's  degree.  During  that  time  he  not  only  directed 
choral  and  chamber  ensembles,  but  was  also  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic.  Continuing  his  studies  with  Pierre  Monteux, 
he  became  his  Personal  Assistant  on  Monteux's  last  tours  of  Europe  and 
America. 

In  recent  years  Erich  Kunzel  has  conducted  at  the  Cincinnati  Summer 
Opera  Festival  and  at  the  Long  Island  Festival.  In  1968  he  directed  the 
premiere  of  Borodin's  Prince  Igor  in  an  English  translation.  Now  in  his 
sixth  year  with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  he  took  part  in  the  Orchestra's 
world  tour  in  1966,  conducting  concerts  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Singapore, 
Manila,  Okinawa,  Taipei,  Japan,  Korea  and  Hong  Kong.  After  directing 
the  premiere  of  Brubeck's  The  light  in  the  wilderness,  which  he  also 
recorded,  he  conducted  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  in  Europe.  He  has 
appeared  on  several  occasions  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Pops. 
Erich  Kunzel's  records  are  on  the  Decca  label. 


THE  SOLOIST 

ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA,  who  appears  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  for  the  first  time  at 
this  series  of  concerts,  is  a  native  of  Bar- 
celona. She  showed  her  talent  as  a  very 
young  child,  and  made  her  first  public 
appearance  at  the  age  of  five.  Her  teacher 
at  that  time  was  Frank  Marshall,  founder  of 
the  Marshall  Academy,  of  which  Alicia  De 
Larrocha  is  now  a  director.  After  a  series 
of  concerts  in  Barcelona  she  was  invited  to 
perform  with  the  Madrid  Symphony.  Since 
1940  she  has  given  recitals  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  appeared 
with  many  of  the  major  orchestras.  She  made  her  debut  in  the  United 
States  in  1955  when  she  played  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  In 
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the  same  year  she  was  soloist  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and 
made  her  New  York  debut  in  a  recital  at  Town  Hall.  In  recent  seasons 
she  has  appeared  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  has  given  recitals  in  the 
concert  series  of  many  colleges  and  universities.  Alicia  De  Larrocha  has 
received  many  honors  and  awards,  among  them  the  Paderewski  Memo- 
rial medal,  and  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  her  recording  of  Iberia  by 
Albeniz.  Her  albums  are  on  the  London  and  Columbia  labels. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WARREN  STOREY  SMITH   (1885-1971) 
by  George  H.  L.  Smith 

Warren  Storey  Smith,  critic,  teacher,  composer  and  friend  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  died  on  October  13  last.  George  H.  L.  Smith, 
former  program  annotator  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Boston,  delivered  the  following  tribute  at  the  Memorial  service 
for  his  colleague  held  in  Brown  Hall,  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
on  Sunday  October  17. 

By  one  of  those  mysterious  and  unfathomable  coincidences,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  already  done  for  us  what  we  have  come  here 
to  do  today.  The  performances  of  Mahler's  little  known  and  still  little 
understood  Sixth  symphony,  which  took  place  at  Symphony  Hall  on 
Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening,  were  an  ideal  memorial  to  a 
man  who  had  loved  Mahler's  music,  urged  its  performance  and  pro- 
claimed its  qualities.  By  a  further  coincidence,  lengthy  quotations  from 
his  writings  about  this  Symphony  appeared  in  the  program  notes.  One 
could  hardly  believe  one's  eyes.  It  was  as  if  the  whole  occasion  had 
been  planned.  As  if,  perhaps,  the  Bruckner-Mahler  Society,  which  he 
had  supported  and  which  had  recognized  him,  had  taken  a  part  in  the 
preparations.  This  must  be  taken  as  an  example  of  how  careful  indus- 
trious, good  work  lives  on,  and  we  shall  see  as  the  years  pass  how  great 
an  influence  this  man  has  had. 

For  he  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  a  great  human  being,  with  deep 
understanding  both  of  the  sources  of  human  activities  and  the  sources 
of  musical  genius.  He  was  above  all  a  teacher.  His  exact  knowledge 
and  clear  standards  made  him  invaluable  as  a  coach,  a  tutor,  a  lecturer. 
But  his  work  as  a  writer  carried  his  teaching  to  a  larger  public.  His  reg- 
ular reviews  and  articles  for  the  very  popular  and  widely  read  Boston 
Post  carried  his  teaching  about  music  and  musicians  to  a  multitude  of 
readers.  Many  more  heard  his  keen  critical  comments  on  Boston  radio 
and  the  national  broadcasts  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Teaching,  writ- 
ing were  his  great  fields  —  though  in  his  early  years  he  had  considerable 
success  as  a  composer. 

My  wife  has  often  told  me  of  her  lessons  with  him  here  in  the  Conserv- 
atory many  years  ago,  but  I  shall  always  think  of  him  as  a  writer  and 
critic.  An  early  happy  memory  is  of  a  note  he  wrote  me  after  I  had 
reviewed  a  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript.  He  congratulated  me  on  'keeping  the  spirit 
of  H.  T.  P.  alive'.  This  to  me  was  a  great  compliment,  but  I  mention  it 
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not  only  to  show  his  generosity  to  a  young  writer  but  also  to  indicate 
the  great  span  of  his  musical  experience  and  his  wide  knowledge  of 
critics  and  musicians. 

His  life  span  has  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, which  has  been  so  important  to  so  many  of  us.  He  was  born  just 
four  years  after  its  inception.  He  heard  it,  I  believe,  under  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  its  conductors  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  could  talk  of  the 
legendary  Karl  Muck  years.  He  was  at  home  in  the  Boston  Opera  House 
in  its  great  years  with  its  own  excellent  company.  He  knew  all  the 
conductors,  the  composers,  H.  T.  P.,  Philip  Hale,  Olin  Downes.  The 
great  of  Boston's  music  criticism  were  his  colleagues  and  friends.  He 
met  Siegfried  Wagner  at  Bayreuth,  and  liked  to  tell  of  an  amusing  con- 
versation with  him.  He  visited  Muck  at  Hamburg  toward  the  end  of  his 
long  life  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  him  to  say  a  little  something 
forgiving  to  the  people  of  Boston.  Chadwick,  Converse,  Arthur  Foote, 
E.  B.  Hill  and  many  others  were  all  friends  and,  I  must  add,  admirers. 
For  he  was  much  respected  as  a  critic. 

He  had  very  important  qualities  in  this  difficult  field.  He  had  breadth 
and  depth  of  knowledge.  He  had  experience.  He  had  perspicacity.  He 
had  the  directness  of  clear  conception  and  a  musician's  understanding. 
He  had  the  ability  to  write  clearly  and  gracefully,  with  strength  but  with 
good  taste.  But  even  more  than  all  these,  he  had  that  generosity  and 
helpful  suggestion  that  without  destructiveness  almost  invariably  is  to 
be  found  in  critical  writers  of  the  highest  order. 

He  has  contributed  much  to  our  musical  life.  His  influence  and  his 
memory  will  remain  with  us  all. 


AN   UNUSUAL  CONCERT  IN   NEW  YORK 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
will  make  a  break  with  regular  recital  tradition  when  he  plays  a  com- 
plete program  of  music  for  unaccompanied  violin  on  Monday  evening 
December  13  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  in  Lincoln  Center.  His  recital  will 
include  the  Sonata  in  A  minor  by  J.  G.  Pisendel,  the  violinist  for  whom 
Bach  probably  wrote  his  partitas;  Concert  piece  by  the  contemporary 
American  composer  Seymour  Shifrin;  six  caprices  of  Paganini;  the  Sonata 
no.  4  of  the  Belgian  virtuoso  Eugene  Ysaye;  and  Bach's  Partita  No.  1.  Mr 
Silverstein  will  also  play  this  program  at  Boston  University  on  December  6. 


APPEARANCE   BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

Yizhak  Schotten,  a  member  of  the  Orchestra's  viola  section,  will  give  a 
recital  in  Town  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  December  4.  He  will  be 
joined  by  Frank  Epstein,  a  member  of  the  Orchestra's  percussion  sec- 
tion, together  with  Betsy  Moyer,  harpsichord,  and  Victor  Rosenbaum, 
piano.  The  program  includes  works  by  Bach,  Reger,  Oedeon  Partos, 
Schubert  and  Paganini. 
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Dr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  Ravven 

Mrs  Floyd  R.  Ray 

Mr  Edward  W.  Raye 

Miss  Eleanor  Raymond 

Mrs  Neil  Charles  Raymond 

Mrs  Edward  W.  Rayner 

Miss  Arline  M.  Reardon 

The  Hon.  &  Mrs  Paul  C.  Reardon 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  N.  Reece 

Mrs  James  Reed 

Mr  John  Reed 

Mr  Robert  B.  Reed 

Mrs  A.  William  Reggio 

Mrs  Richard  H.  Reiber 

Dr  Frederic  Reichel 

Miss  Florence  M.  Reid 

Dr  &  Mrs  Joseph  W.  Reilly 

Miss  Margaret  G.  Reilly 

Mrs  Ernest  Reiss 

Mrs  James  R.  Reynolds 

Mr  &  Mrs  Benjamin  M.  Rice 

Mrs  Charles  G.  Rice 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Rice 

Mr  Harold  Rice 

Mrs  Neil  W.  Rice 

Mr  Philip  Rich 

Miss  Mildred  R.  Richards 

Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Bradley  Richardson 

Mr  Joseph  P.  Richardson 

Miss  Mabel  C.  Richardson 

Mrs  Philip  Richardson 

Mrs  Aaron  Richmond 

Mr  &  Mrs  Max  Richmond 

Mrs  Beverly  S.  Ridgely 

Mrs  Karl  Riemer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Julian  Rifkin 

Mrs  Charles  Scott  Riley 

Mr  Floyd  Rinker 

Mr  &  Mrs  Archie  Riskin 

Mrs  Frederick  A.  Ritchie 

Miss  Annette  C.  Rivard 

Miss  Josephine  B.  Roach 

Mrs  Russell  Robb 

Miss  Phyllis  Robbins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  E.  Robinson 

Mrs  Frederick  B.  Robinson 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Elliott  Robinson 

Miss  Helene  M.  Robinson 

Dr  John  C.  Robinson 

Miss  Mary  C.  Robinson 

Mrs  Reginald  Robinson 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Dr  &  Mrs  Theodore  Y.  Rodgers  III 

Mr  George  A.  Rogers 

Mr  &  Mrs  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr  &  Mrs  Julian  W.  Rogers 

Miss  Marion  L.  Rogers 

Mrs  Mary  Rogers 

Mrs  Samuel  S.  Rogers 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hugh  D.  Rogovin 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Rollins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Allan  Romanow 

Judge  &  Mrs  David  A.  Rose 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  Rose 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Rosen 

Mrs  Frederick  Rosen 

Mrs  Jeannette  Rosenberg 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  Rosenberg 

Mr  Robert  E.  Rosenberg 

Mrs  Lester  E.  Rosenburg 

Dr  &  Mr^  Harold  Rosenfield 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  E.  Rosengard 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  H.  Rosenshine 

Mrs  Louis  Rosenthal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Rosenthal 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Dr  &  Mrs  Chester  B.  Rosoff  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  Rosovsky  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Clifford  Ross  M 

Dr  &  Mrs  Leonard  S.  Ross  M 

Miss  Margaret  L.  Ross  M 

Dr  &  Mrs  Ralph  A.  Ross  D 

Mrs  Robert  Ross  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Ross  D 

Dr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Roth  M 

Dr  Seymour  Rothchild  M 

Dr  Wilfred  V.  Rounseville  M 

Mrs  Carter  R.  Rowe  D 

Mrs  H.  S.  Payson  Rowe  M 

Miss  Marian  E.  Rowe  M 

Mrs  Russell  J.  Rowell  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  D.  Rowley  M 

Dr  Jordan  S.  Ruboy  M 

Dr  Sylvia  Ruby  M 

Mrs  M.  Fahey  Rudolph  M 

Mrs  Charies  B.  Rugg  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  E.  Ruopp  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  D.  Russell  M 

Mrs  Renouf  Russell  D 

Mrs  Richard  M.  Russell  M 

Mrs  Edward  F.  Ryan  D 

Dr  Thomas  J.  Ryan  M 

Mrs  Ducey  Ryerson  M 

Miss  Sylvia  J.  Sacchetti  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  M.  Sacks  D 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  S.  Saevitz  M 

Dr  &  Mrs  Walter  T.  St.  Goar  M 

St  Paul's  School  D 

Dr  &  Mrs  Angelo  M.  Sala  M 

Mr  Larry  Salmon  M 

Mrs  John  L.  Saltonstall  M 

Mr  William  G.  Saltonstall  D 

Dr  Seymour  Saltzman  D 

Miss  Gayle  Salvucci  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  Salzer  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Theodore  S.  Samet  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  M.  Sampson  M 

Mr  Varoujan  Samuelian  M 

Mr  Eli  Samuels  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  K.  Sanborn  M 

Mr  Charles  E.  Sanders  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Irving  Sanders  M 

Mrs  Russell  M.  Sanders  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Sanders  M 

Dr&  Mrs  Richard  Sandler  M 

Miss  Anna  Mary  Sanford  M 

Mrs  Dorothy  Sanford  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Julius  Charles  Santis  M 

Miss  Ann  Sargent  M 

Mrs  Leon  F.  Sargent  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  C.  Sargent  M 

Prof.  &  Mrs  Hideo  Sasaki  M 

Mrs  Maria  T.  Saunders  M 

Mr  Maurice  H.  Saval  M 

Mrs  Maurice  Savitz  M 

Dr  &  Mrs  Jack  Savran  D 

Mrs  Donald  F.  Sawyer  M 

Mrs  Geoffrey  A.  Sawyer  M 

Mrs  Linda  Makanna  Sawyer  M 

Mrs  Motley  Sawyer  M 

Miss  Leah  E.  Sayer  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Saylesjr  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  D.  P.  Scattergood  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eric  P.  Schaffhausen  M 

Mr  Robert  J.  Schaffino  M 

Mrs  Richard  Schanzle  M 

Dr  &  Mrs  Harry  Schecter  M 

Mr  &  Mrs  Simon  Scheff  M 

Mrs  Arthur  Schein  M 

Dr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Scherman  D 

Mrs  Edward  M.  Scheu  Jr  D 


&  Mrs  Arthur  Schier 
Elliot  Robert  Schildkraut 
ss  Angelina  Schipellite 
s  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger 
ss  Frieda  A.  M.  Schmutzler 
Marvin  G.  Schorr 
ss  Bernice  G.  Schubert 
&  Mrs  Milford  D.  Schulz 
&  Mrs  William  Schwann 
&  Mrs  Daniel  Schwartz 
Maurice  Schwartz 
&  Mrs  William  B.  Schwartz 
s  Henry  F.  Schwarz 
&  Mrs  William  Schwarz 
George  G.  Schwenk 
Douglas  L.  Scott 
&  Mrs  Warren  C.  Scott 
s  Linda  Scovill 
James  O.  Seamans 
&  Mrs  Peter  B.  Seamans 
s  Richard  D.  Seamans 
&  Mrs  Douglas  H.  Sears 
&  Mrs  E.  Manning  Sears 
ss  Helen  Jane  Sears 
&  Mrs  John  B.  Sears 
s  Richard  Sears 
s  James  D.  Seaver 
&  Mrs  Philip  H.  Seaver 
&  Mrs  John  G.  Sebestyen 
ss  Helen  C.  Secrist 
&  Mrs  Bruce  Seddon 
&  Mrs  Maurice  S.  Segal 
&  Mrs  Robert  M.  Segal 
s  Joseph  L.  Seligman 
&  Mrs  F.  H.  Sellman 
&  Mrs  Carl  C.  Seltzer 
&  Mrs  Boris  Senior 
Edward  Shain 
s  George  M.  Shannon 
Alexander  Shapiro 
and  Mrs  Carl  Shapiro 
&  Mrs  Jacques  Shapiro 
s  Dallas  L.  Sharp  Jr 
s  Ezra  A.  Sharp 
s  Henry  D.  Sharpe 
s  Mayo  Adams  Shattuck 
s  Mildred  Taylor  Shaw 
s  Robert  Shaw 
s  Sohier  Shaw 
s  T.  Mott  Shaw 
s  Richard  Sheahan 
s  Charles  Shedd 
&  Mrs  John  E.  Sheldon 
s  Cyril  Shelvey 
s  Henry  B.  Shepard 
s  Dwight  C.  Shepler 
s  O.  Herbert  Sherbrooke 
s  Edward  D.  Sherman 
ss  Mary  G.  Sherman 
&  Mrs  Herbert  Sherwin 
&  Mrs  Philip  H.  Sherwood 
s  Evan  V.  Shierling 
s  Lawrence  W.  Shirley 
Stanley  Shmishkiss 
David  Short 
s  Ralph  W.  Short 
s  Seabury  T.  Short 
s  Henry  M.  Shreve 
s  Wilfred  R.  Shrigley 
s  Carleton  E.  Shulz 
Richard  S.  Shuman 
s  Susan  Trichter  Shuman 
s  Sidney  Shurcliff 
&  Mrs  Harry  Shwachman 
&  Mrs  Richard  L.  Sidman 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


A  well  equipped  party  on  the  lawn. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents 

A  PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

at  Symphony  Hall 

Wednesday  evening  January  5 1972  at  8.30 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

celebrating  a  fifty-year  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr  Rubinstein  appeared  for  the  first  time  with  the 

Orchestra  in  1921. 


MOZART 

'Paris'  symphony  no.  31 

SCHUMANN 

Piano  concerto  in  A  minor 

BRAHMS 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat 

TICKET  PRICES 

$25,  $20,  $15,  $10  and  $5 

A  portion  of  the  ticket  price  is  tax  deductible 

PRIORITY  BOOKING   IS  AVAILABLE  TO   BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
SUBSCRIBERS  IMMEDIATELY 

GENERAL  BOOKING  OPENS  ON   DECEMBER  15 


Tickets  are  available  by  mail,  or  in  person  from 

BOX  OFFICE  (PF  72),  SYMPHONY  HALL, 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


SECOND  BALCONY 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  December  10  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  11  1971  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  STRING  QUARTET 


STARER 
LEES 
*BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  3 

Concerto  for  string  quartet  and  orchestra 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 


Next  week  the  Orchestra  leaves  Boston  for  the  second  tour  of  the  sea- 
son. Erich  Leinsdorf  will  conduct  concerts  at  Storrs,  Connecticut,  and  in 
Philharmonic  Hall,  New  York.  Max  Rudolf  will  direct  in  Brooklyn,  and 
Brookville,  New  York.  The  soloist  will  be  Horacio  Gutierrez. 

The  next  concerts  of  the  Friday-Saturday  series  will  be  given  in  two 
weeks,  on  December  10  and  11.  William  Steinberg  will  conduct  the 
first  performances  by  the  Orchestra  of  Benjamin  Lees's  Concerto  for 
string  quartet  and  orchestra,  and  of  Robert  Starer's  Symphony  no.  3.  Of 
the  Concerto  by  Lees,  Arthur  Cohn  has  written  that  the  composer  has 
'produced  an  appetizing  piece  of  good  music,  sometimes  dynamic, 
sometimes  lyrical,  always  intelligible,  always  pertinent'.  The  score  of 
Starer's  Symphony  no.  3  bears  the  dedication:  'For  William  Steinberg'. 
Mr  Steinberg  conducted  the  world  premiere  with  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  October  30  1970. 

The  concert  on  December  10  will  end  about  3.55,  the  concert  on 
December  11  about  10.25. 


Friday  afternoon  December  17  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  18  1971  at  8.30 

ALDO  CECCATO     conductor 


CORELLI 


Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor     op.  6  no.  8 
'Christmas' 


MENDELSSOHN        Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  11 
*DVORAK  Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor     op.  95  'New  world' 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  December  30  1971  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

MISHA  DICHTER     piano 

BRAHMS  Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 

*BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 

Thursday  evening  February  3  1972  at  8.30 

COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 

STEPHEN  BISHOP     piano 

TIPPETT  Fantasia  concertante  on  a  theme  of  Corelli 

MOZART  Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  1482 

DVORAK  Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  January  18  1972  at  7.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

MISHA  DICHTER     piano 

BRAHMS  Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 

*BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 

Tuesday  evening  February  22  1972  at  7.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 


HAYDN 
*MAHLER 


Oboe  concerto  in  C 

Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Voice  Studios 


MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617)  768-6853 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

{jmteu  d \yimuMm 


mce 


270  Congress  Sh,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 


1971-72  bo/ton  univer/ity 
)         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director     Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


SAT.  EVE.  DEC.  4  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

DAVE  BRUBECK  TRIO 

with  Guest  Artists:    GERRY    MULLIGAN 


PAUL  DESMOND 


Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


SUN.  DEC.  5  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

RAYMOND  LEWENTHAL 

The  Incomparable  Pianist  in  Recital 

AN  UNUSUAL  PROGRAM  OF  RARELY  HEARD  WORKS 


Field 

Hummel 

Dussek 

Donizetti-Liszt 

Chopin 

Liszt 

Alkan 

Thalberg 


Nocturne  in  E  minor 

Variations  on  a  Theme  from  Gluck's  "Armide" 

F  minor  Sonata,  Op  72  ("LTnvocation") 

Funeral  Music  from  "Don  Sebastian" 

Nocturne  in  F  major,  Op.  15,  No.  1 

Ballade  No.  2  in  B  minor 

Le  Tambour  bat  aux  champs 

Fantasy  on  Rossini's  "Moses" 


Tickets  Now  on  sale  at  Jordan  Hall  Box-office 


STEINWAY   PIANO 


COMING  TO  SYMPHONY  HALL,  JANUARY  9 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH 

The  Famous  Soviet  Cellist  in  Recital 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall  beginning  Dec.  20 

SAT.  AFT.  JAN.  15  at  2:30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

VIENNA  CHOIR  BOYS 

Tickets:  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00,  $2.50 

Group  orders  now  available  from  the  offices  of  the 
Celebrity  Series,  420  Boylston  Street,  Boston  02116  (536-6037) 

Regular  box-office  sale  opens  Dec.  27 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  9 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 
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EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
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PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 
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Accompanist  to: 
The  Boston  Symphony 
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Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-0775 
.    50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-0450 
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THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
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HAZEN   H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
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DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
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MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
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RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
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FUTURISTIC  FOLDS 

.  .  .  in  softly  draped  jersey. 
Travels  even  to  the  farthest 
galaxy.  Blue,  black,  brown. 
8-16.  $50.  Misses. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eh  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY  one  boston  place  boston  Massachusetts  02106 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Friday  afternoon  December  10  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  11  1971  at  8.30 

WiLLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

Robert 

STARER  Symphony  no.  3  (1969) 

Lento  moderato 
Presto 
Andante 
Molto  allegro 

first  performance  in  Boston 


Benjamin 

LEES  Concerto  for  string  quartet  and  orchestra 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  cantando 
Allegro  energico 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  STRING  QUARTET 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  MAX  HOBART 
BURTON   FINE,  JULES  ESKIN 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


intermission 


*BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55;  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.25 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  113  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET'  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


ten  miles  an  hour 


f&faiL 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
j*    Vocational  Training      •      Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


polcari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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dSiacK     velvet 


Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


ft 
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Good  help  is 
so  hard  to 
find  these  days 

...  but  not  at  Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  The 
talented  trio  below  are  the  interior 
designers  you  will  meet  and  talk  with  at 
this  exciting  new  home  furnishings  and 
design  center  in  Newton. 

These  are  the  professionals  who  will 
be  happy  to  talk  over  your  decorating 
ideas  and  help  plan  rooms  that  are  truly 
a  reflection  of  your  own  good  taste. 

They  will  show  you  through  the  unique 
room  settings  where  fine  Wellington 
Hall  furniture  is  displayed  with 
innovative  style.  Everything  on  display 
is  available  for  purchase  —  including 
an  unusual  collection  of  wall  coverings, 
fabrics  and  accessories.  And,  be  sure 
to  ask  about  our  free  design  service. 

WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 

381  Elliot  St.*  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Falls 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.*  969-2335 
(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9...near128) 

Laurence  Sisson  Exhibition 
Through  November  13 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  col  lection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Buckley  scores  for 
the  Right  at  Pops 


Like  the  Kennedys,  the 
Buckleys  are  beginning  to  invade 
America's  concert  platforms.  Joan 
Kennedy  has  been  Peter-and-the- 
Wolfing  it  with  the  Boston  Pops. 
Now  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  has 
made  his  debut.  Yesterday  evening 
in  Symphony  Hall,  with  Arthur 
Fiedler  conducting,  he  recited  the 
Ogden  Nash  verses  that  in  the  last 
20  years  or  so  have  become  pretty 
well  naturalized  as  Saint-Saen's 
"Carnival  of  the  Animals." 

I  don't  want  to  get  into  poli- 
tical issues — well,  I  do,  really — but  I 
must  say  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
recitation-with-orchestra  racket, 
the  Right  Wing  has  it  all  over  the 
Cautious  Left.  Mrs.  Kennedy's 
Prokofiev  is  an  oratorical  catas- 
trophe; Mr.  Buckley's  Nash  was  pro- 
fessional, purposeful,  and  it  got  the 
laughs  it  should. 


He  delivered  his  stuff  with- 
out twitching  a  thing  except  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  and  sometimes 
an  eyebrow.  It  was  a  very  Buckley 
performance,  too,  in  its  air  of  superi- 
ority and  the  slight,  ever  so  slight, 
suggestion  of  being  a  bit  bored  with 
the  whole  thing.  The  principal 
rhetorical  device  with  which  he  set 
off  the  rhymes — boomerang  and 
kangaroo-merengue,  "some  think 
that  pianists  are  human/and  cite  the 
case  of  Mr.  Truman" — was  a  sudden 
hesitation  that  made  his  recital  sur- 
prisingly like  one  by  Sandy  Dennis. 

Seigneur  Buckley,  who  once 
devoted  one  of  his  On  the  Right 
columns  to  a  spirited  defense  of  the 
early  works  of  Beethoven,  is  a  culti- 
vated amateur  musician,  who  plays 
the  piano  and,  as  is  only  right  for  so 
18th  Century  a  gentleman,  the 
harpsichord  and  clavichord. 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG,  May  5, 1971 


Michael  Steinberg  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/Evening/Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 
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ROBERT  STARER 

Symphony  no.  3  (1969) 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn  and  the  composer 

Starer  was  born  in  Vienna  on  January  8  1924.  He  completed  the  Third  symphony 
in  1969.  The  first  performance  was  given  by  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  October  30  1970;  William  Steinberg  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  3  piccolos,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  E  flat 
clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  2  suspended  cymbals 
(small  and  large),  2  wood  blocks  (small  and  large),  triangle,  tarn  tarn,  slapstick, 
7  crotales,  xylophone,  vibraphone,  harp,  piano  and  strings. 

Robert  Starer  is  one  of  the  many  musicians  who  departed  their  native 
Germany  or  Austria  in  the  period  after  the  Nazis  came  into  power 
some  thirty-odd  years  ago.  After  early  musical  training  at  the  State 
Academy  of  Music  he  left  Vienna  in  1938  and  continued  his  studies  at 
the  Jerusalem  Conservatoire  of  Music.  During  the  war  he  volunteered 
for  service  with  the  British  Royal  Air  Force.  In  1947  he  came  to  the 
United  States  on  a  post-graduate  scholarship  at  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music,  and  received  his  diploma  two  years  later.  Since  that  time  he 
has  lived  in  New  York.  He  became  an  American  citizen  in  1957. 

Robert  Starer  has  received  several  prizes  and  awards,  among  them  two 
Guggenheim  Fellowships  and  a  Fulbright  post-doctoral  research  grant. 
His  compositions  include  works  for  piano,  songs,  music  for  band  and 
choral  pieces,  as  well  as  significant  works  for  orchestra  and  the  opera 
and  ballet  stages.  His  one-act  opera  The  intruder  was  performed  in 
New  York,  and  the  premiere  of  his  ballet  The  Dybbuk  was  given  at  the 
1960  Berlin  Festival.  Martha  Graham  has  commissioned  three  ballet 
scores,  Samson  Agonlstes,  Phaedra  and  most  recently,  The  lady  of  the 
house  of  sleep. 

Other  recent  compositions  include  On  the  nature  of  things  for  unac- 
companied chorus,  which  was  commissioned  by  the  Collegiate  Chorale, 
and  Sabbath  eve  service,  commissioned  by  the  Park  Avenue  Synagogue. 
Starer  has  been  working  during  the  past  few  years  on  his  first  full-length 
opera,  which  is  based  on  the  play  Pantagleize  by  Michel  de  Ghelderode. 

The  score  of  Symphony  no.  3  is  inscribed  above  the  title:  'For  William 
Steinberg'.  Since  1965  Mr  Steinberg  has  conducted  several  of  Starer's 
compositions  in  Pittsburgh,  New  York,  Chicago  and  here  in  Boston, 
including  the  world  premiere  of  the  Double  concerto  and  the  Sym- 
phony no.  3. 

The  composer's  own  note  about  the  Symphony,  which  follows,  appeared 
in  the  program  books  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  at  the  time  of  the 
first  performance: 

I  spent  much  time  and  thought  in  deciding  on  a  name  [for  this  work]. 
The  fashionable  thing  would  have  been  to  find  yet  another  obscure 
Greek  word  or  something  paradoxical  and  witty;  I  also  considered 
skirting  the  issue  with  such  vague  titles  as  'Symphonic  music'  or  'Music 
for  symphony  orchestra'. 

My  final  decision  was  that  there  is  no  better  Greek-derived  word  than 
'Symphony',  in  its  original  meaning    [agreement  or  concord  of  sound]. 
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Of  course  my  work  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  classical  symphony 
in  terms  of  key  relationships.  What  it  did  retain  from  the  classical  con- 
cept is  the  principle  of  statement  of  ideas,  development,  transformed 
re-statement  and  conclusion  —  a  logical  structure  not  limited  to  a  brief 
period  in  the  history  of  music. 

I  have  also  retained  the  four-movement  sequence  which  here  represents 
four  basic  human  moods  or  attitudes: 

1.  introspective,  dramatic,  intense 

2.  light,  humorous,  jocose 

3.  lyrical,  contemplative 

4.  dance-like,  rhythmically  straightforward. 

I  wrote  a  symphony  when  I  was  a  student,  a  work  I  have  withdrawn. 
My  Symphony  in  one  movement  was  presented  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  in 
1953  and  is  still  in  print  and  being  played.  Numerically,  therefore,  the 
new  work  is  my  third  symphony.  I  prefer  to  call  it  Symphony  (1969). 
It  was  begun  on  January  20,  and  completed  on  December  19  of  1969. 

The  main  motivic  idea  of  the  opening  movement  emerges  in  the  oboe 
from  a  mist  of  harmonics  in  clusters,  violins  playing  behind  the  bridge, 
muted  brass,  vibraphone  and  crotales  (originally  small  finger  cymbals, 
now  mounted  and  tuned). 

There  are  other  thematic  ideas,  but  the  one  introduced  by  the  oboe  — 
it  hovers  around  a  few  notes  —  dominates  the  movement  as  it  evolves. 

In  the  second  movement — under  the  cover  of  'scherzo'  much  can  be 
permitted  —  I  have  deliberately  sought  out  the  rhythmic  simplicity  and 
directness  which  the  young  look  for  in  music,  often  outside  of  our  con- 
cert halls,  and  without  which  music  really  does  become  emasculated. 

I  have  tried  to  incorporate  other  elements,  highly  stylized  of  course,  of 
the  more  'popular'  music  of  our  time  (I  do  not  believe  that  electric 
amplification  is  its  only  significant  characteristic).  There  is  also  an  'alea- 
tory' moment  in  this  movement:  near  the  end,  after  layer  upon  layer  of 
thematic  material  has  brought  the  music  to  a  peak,  a  rapidly  running 
figure  is  reached  which  the  conductor  may  repeat  as  he  sees  fit.  His 
sense  of  drama  should  tell  him  when  to  stop;  the  number  of  repetitions 
may  vary  from  performance  to  performance. 

The  third  movement  has  long  melodies,  the  first  one  for  the  oboe  accom- 
panied by  clustered  strings,  later  ones  for  clarinet  and  cellos.  It  ends 
quietly  on  the  lowest  notes  of  the  orchestra  (bass  clarinet  and  contra 
bassoon)  and  leads  directly  into  the  last  movement. 

In  the  final  movement,  again,  though  no  longer  under  the  cover  of 
'lightness',  there  are  clear  and  simple  rhythms  in  duple  time  as  well  as 
other  elements  of  dance-music  that  I  find  attractive.  It  is  the  first  piece 
without  a  single  meter  change  that  I  have  written  in  many  years. 


The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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BENJAMIN   LEES 

Concerto  for  string  quartet  and  orchestra 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn  and  the  composer 

Lees  was  born  in  Harbin,  Manchuria,  on  January  8  1924.  He  wrote  the  Concerto 
for  string  quartet  and  orchestra  on  a  commission  from  the  Sosland  family  of 
Kansas  City,  and  completed  the  score,  at  Great  Neck,  New  York,  on  December 
6  1964.  The  first  performance  was  given  by  the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra on  January  19  1965;  the  soloists  were  the  Paganini  Quartet,  the  conductor 
Hans  Schweiger. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  strings  and  solo  quartet. 

During  the  past  eight  years  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  given 
the  world  premiere  of  two  works  by  Benjamin  Lees,  the  Violin  concerto 
(with  Henryk  Szeryng  as  soloist  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting)  and 
the  Piano  concerto  no.  2  (Gary  Graffman  and  Erich  Leinsdorf).  Unlike 
so  much  contemporary  music,  which  is  played  once  and  is  then  con- 
signed to  library  shelves,  Lees'  music  continues  to  be  performed  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  Concerto  for  string  quartet  and  orches- 
tra has  been  performed  on  many  occasions  since  its  first  performance 
in  1965,  and  by  major  orchestras,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony,  the  Royal  Philharmonic  of  London  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  among  them. 

Born  in  China  of  Russian  parents,  Lees  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
child,  becoming  an  American  citizen  at  the  age  of  seven,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  same  time  that  he  began  studying  the  piano.  He  lived 
in  California  until  the  second  world  war,  when  he  joined  the  United 
States  Army.  After  demobilization  he  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  devoted  himself  to  composition.  He  met  George 
Antheil,  who  led  him  toward  advanced  composition,  and  five  years 
later  won  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  which  gave  him  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  Europe  for  eight  years.  He  returned  to  this  country  in  1962. 
Lees  is  a  faculty  member  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory  in  Baltimore.  He 
has  received  awards  from  the  Fromm  Foundation,  the  Copley  Founda- 
tion, a  Fulbright  Fellowship,  a  Sir  Arnold  Bax  Medal  and  a  UNESCO 
award.  In  1967  he  was  invited  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  representative  of 
the  State  Department  and  guest  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Composers.  His 
many  compositions  for  chamber  groups,  solo  players  and  for  orchestra 
have  been  performed  by  the  leading  orchestras  in  North  America. 

Benjamin  Lees'  Symphony  no.  3  was  first  performed  by  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1969.  He  has  recently  been  at  work  on  a  comic 
opera  in  three  acts,  The  gilded  cage,  to  a  libretto  by  Alastair  Reed,  and 
is  at  present  completing  a  piece  for  children,  The  trumpet  of  the  swan, 
for  narrator  and  orchestra,  devised  in  collaboration  with  the  author  E.  B. 
White.  The  premiere  will  be  given  at  a  Youth  concert  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  early  next  year.  Lees'  Medea  of  Corinth,  a  work  for  four 
voices,  wind  quintet  and  timpani,  based  on  the  play  of  Robinson  Jeffers, 
was  given  for  the  first  time  last  winter,  in  London. 

'We  badly  need  more  music  like  the  Concerto  for  string  quartet  and 
orchestra,'  wrote  Winthrop  Sargeant  in  The  New  Yorker  after  a  perform- 
ance by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  'It  is  the  sort  of  music  that  could 
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help  sustain  the  future  of  the  symphony  orchestra,  which  is  in  doubt 
today  simply  because  effective  symphonic  composition  is  becoming  a 
lost  art.  Mr  Lees  does  not  fiddle  around  with  novel  devices/  also 
remarked  Sargeant,  'or  pretend  to  be  a  musical  scientist  looking  for 
new  varieties  of  sound.  He  has  something  to  communicate,  and  his 
technique  is  a  means  of  doing  this.  You  might  gather  from  what  I  say 
that  his  music  is  old-fashioned  or  academic.  It  is  not.  It  is  right  in  the 
mainstream  of  valid  contemporary  music.'  Unlike  the  Handelian  con- 
certo grosso,  Lees'  piece  does  not  contrast  each  instrument  of  the  con- 
certante  group  in  turn  with  the  orchestra,  except  in  one  section  of  the 
final  movement;  rather  it  fuses  the  classic  string  quartet  with  the  sym- 
phony. As  Joseph  Sagmaster  wrote  in  the  notes  for  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony,  'the  work  is  primarily  a  concerto  for  one  instrument,  but 
the  instrument  is  the  string  quartet.'  By  this  means  Lees  has  effectively 
solved  the  difficulty  of  balancing  four  solo  stringed  instruments  with  the 
full  weight  of  the  orchestra. 

Benjamin  Lees  has  written  about  the  Concerto  as  follows: 

"I.  Allegro  con  brio.  The  opening  movement  is  cast  in  sonata-allegro 
form.  A  short,  dramatic  reiteration  of  the  chord  G,  B,  D,  E  flat,  F  sharp, 
G  by  brass  and  winds  leads  directly  to  the  first  subject  by  the  string  quar- 
tet. Fragments  of  the  subject  are  exchanged  between  the  quartet  ensem- 
ble and  orchestra.  After  a  strong  reiteration  of  the  first  subject  by  the 
orchestra  (this  time  centered  around  A),  we  enter  upon  an  episodic 
section  built  on  the  opening  arpeggiated  figure  of  the  subject.  This  is 
first  taken  up  by  the  orchestra,  and  the  string  quartet  takes  over  in  dra- 
matic fashion,  exploiting  it  to  the  fullest. 

'A  transition  follows,  beginning  quietly  in  the  quartet,  with  a  counter- 
figure  for  the  piccolo,  flute  and  glockenspiel,  building  in  intensity  until 
the  entire  orchestra  brings  it  to  a  climax.  A  sudden  interjection  by  the 
solo  cello  with  descending  sixths,  fortissimo,  gradually  leads  to  the  lyrical 
second  subject  stated  by  the  quartet.  The  orchestra  restates  it  in  a  more 
dramatic  manner,  giving  rise,  in  turn,  to  a  final  forceful  statement  of  it 
by  the  quartet,  carrying  it  forward  to  a  short  transition  climaxed  by  a 
jolting  figure  in  the  timpani.  This  signals  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment section,  in  which  the  previous  material  of  the  exposition  undergoes 
varied  and  concentrated  treatments. 

'The  chord  reiteration  by  brass  and  winds,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
movement,  announces  the  recapitulation.  This  is  now  in  shortened  form, 
dealing  primarily  with  the  first  subject,  and  moves  on  quickly  and  with 
growing  intensity  to  the  end. 

'2.  Andante  cantando.  The  second  movement  is  a  very  free  three-part 
structure.  It  opens  quietly  with  a  round  for  three  voices  in  the  quartet 
—  second  violin,  viola,  cello  —  capped  by  a  closing  phrase  for  the  first 
violin.  Against  this  is  a  soft,  pulsating  beat  by  the  timpani.  A  solo  horn 
passage  leads  to  a  second  statement  of  this  curious  round,  this  time 
placed  a  fifth  higher. 

'The  tempo  now  accelerates  and  a  giocoso  section  in  6/8  time  changes 
the  mood  completely.  Near  the  end  of  the  section  the  tempo  grows 
faster,  tension  is  generated  quickly  by  the  quartet  and  brought  to  a  peak 
by  the  orchestra.   Gradually  all   grows  quiet  once   more  as  the  pace 
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slackens  and  the  quartet  enters  a  brief  transitional  phase  leading  to  the 
original  tempo  and  the  measured  timpani  figure. 

'Again  the  round  is  heard  and  then  the  quartet  is  suddenly  engaged  in 
a  transition,  building  quickly  and  then  subsiding  into  a  quiet  and  formal 
second  subject.  The  subject  quickly  undergoes  a  transformation  —  there 
are  rapid  meter  changes  and  shifting  accents,  and  suddenly  there  is 
explosive  dialogue  between  quartet  and  orchestra.  The  turbulence  slowly 
subsides,  and  there  follows  a  dramatic  solo  section  for  the  first  violin, 
punctuated  by  utterances  in  the  orchestra  built  on  a  fragment  from  the 
second  subject. 

'Once  again  we  hear  the  measured  beat  commence,  and  the  quartet 
takes  up  the  round  for  the  last  time.  A  little  codetta,  with  the  cello  echo- 
ing the  figure  of  the  round,  ensues,  and  while  the  quartet  sustains  a 
juxtaposed  E  major-C  major  chord,  piccolo  and  flute  utter  a  closing 
phrase. 

'3.  Allegro  energico:  The  final  movement,  a  rondo,  bursts  open  with  an 
introductory  figure  by  the  trombones  and  an  immediate  statement  of 
the  first  subject  by  the  quartet  in  7/8  time.  The  orchestra  restates  it 
emphatically  in  a  somewhat  modified  version,  and  the  quartet  picks 
it  up  again  and  this  time  begins  to  lead  us  into  a  preparation  for  the 
second  subject,  giocoso,  in  4/4  time.  This  is  exchanged  between  orches- 
tra and  quartet,  with  the  orchestra  having  the  last  say  by  expanding  the 
subject  to  larger  proportions  and  building  in  great  strength  to  a  climax. 

'The  quartet  again  states  the  first  subject  forcefully,  gradually  subsiding 
in  company  with  two  bassoons.  The  third  subject  is  now  given  by  the 
quartet,  with  motivic  phrases  heard  in  the  oboe,  flute  and  horn.  A  sharp, 
brief  statement  from  the  orchestra  leads  to  a  second,  modified  hearing 
of  the  subject,  from  the  quartet.  There  is  a  violent  flurry  of  sixteenths 
from  the  quartet  and  the  orchestra,  and  a  sudden  entry  into  a  section 
marked  molto  marcato. 

'This  section  is  given  a  concerto  grosso  treatment  built  on  the  second 
subject.  Viola,  second  violin,  cello  and  first  violin  enter  separately  in 
that  order  and,  against  a  short  but  sharply  accented  accompaniment  in 
the  orchestra,  elaborate  in  turn  on  the  second  subject. 

'The  orchestra  now  states  the  first  subject  (in  a  different  key)  and  pro- 
ceeds to  build  into  a  transition  of  large  proportions.  The  quartet  now 
plays  the  first  subject  in  the  proper  key  and  an  exchange  with  the  brass. 
The  trombones  hurl  forth  their  introductory  figure,  which  is  elaborated 
upon  in  strength  by  the  full  string  section. 

'A  codetta  is  introduced  by  the  quartet  in  unison;  the  orchestra  answers 
with  a  fragment  of  the  first  subject  and  is  answered  in  turn  for  the  final 
time  by  the  quartet  in  a  sudden  crescendo  to  the  end/ 

FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 
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JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor    op.  98 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  He  composed  the  first  two  movements  of  the  Fourth  symphony  in  the 
summer  of  1884,  the  other  two  the  following  summer.  Brahms  himself  con- 
ducted the  premiere,  at  Meiningen,  on  October  25  1885.  The  Fourth  sym- 
phony was  announced  for  its  American  premiere  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  November  27  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  Symphony 
at  the  public  rehearsal  on  Friday  November  26,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance  and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting 
Schumann's  First  symphony.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  officially  a 
rehearsal,  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Gericke  did  not  at 
any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  'premiere',  and  the  honor 
went  to  Walter  Damrosch  and  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  for  the 
performance  on  December  11.  Boston  heard  the  Fourth  symphony  for  'the 
first  time'  on  December  23.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  in 
Boston  were  given  in  November  1969;  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and 
strings. 

When  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885,  Max 
Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him  as  far  as 
he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  summer.  He 
asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet.  '  "God 
forbid/'  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his  biography, 
"I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only  a  few  bits 
in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear  them,  111 
play  them  for  you."  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  "No,"  he  protested, 
"let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get  hold  of  Nazi." 
He  meant  Ignaz  Brull  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I  realized  that  an 
important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was  afoot,  but  I 
was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he  already  regretted 
having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

'A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I  found 
Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and  Gustav 
Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Brull  played,  Hanslick  and  Billroth  turned 
the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with  Richter,  read 
from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years  before  at  the 
trying-out  of  the  Third  symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite  different.  After 
the  wonderful  allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial,  but  also  four- 
square and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited  for  one  of 
those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not  feel  impor- 
tant enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more  famous  friends 
of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his  blond  beard  which 
might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval;  Brull  cleared  his 
throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others  stubbornly  made  no 
sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to  break  the  paralyzed  silence. 
Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  "Na,  denn  mann  weiter!"  —  the  sign  to 

continued  on  page  615 
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...so  tired  of  trying 
^  fo  keep  JoKn's 
business 


ping. 


Your  business  may  well  provide  your  wife 
with  a  good  living.  But,  with  her  different 
interests,  how  long  can  it  provide  her  with 
a  good  life?  The  decision  is  more  than  a 
money  matter.  It's  a  family  matter,  too. 
Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone 
with  the  interest  and  time  to  consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  I   11.1  C. 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 

A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 


musicians 
of 
tomorrow . . 


MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

(212)  749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 
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CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 


HOW  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  CAN 
SIMPLIFY  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  wine  importing  firm  that 
can  greatly  simplify  your  Christmas  shopping. 
Merely  by  visiting  the  store,  you  can  select 
any  number  of  Christmas  gifts,  have  them 
gift  wrapped,  and  then,  at  the  appropriate 
time  before  Christmas,  have  them  delivered 
anywhere  in  Massachusetts. 
The  advantage  of  giving  wine  for  Christmas 
is  the  assurance  of  having  chosen  a  personal, 
thoughtful  and  unique  present. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE'S  WINE 
SAMPLERS 

Cave  Atlantique's  wine  buyers  have  prepared 

the  following  12-bottle  wine  samplers: 

#1  Inexpensive  Dinner  Wine  Sampler. $25.55 

#2  German  Wine  Sampler 35.10 

#3  Fortified  Wine  Sampler 37.12 

#4  Beaujolais  Sampler    31.77 

#5  Rhone  Wine  Sampler 39.15 

#6  Bordeaux  Wine  Sampler   43.10 

#7  Burgundy  and  Beaujolais  Sampler.  48.95 
#8  Buyers'  Choice  Sampler 49.14 

Each  of  these  12  bottle  samplers  includes  a 
specially  prepared  brochure  which  comments 
on  the  taste  characteristics,  labelling  and 
origin  of  each  specific  wine  in  the  sampler. 
The  sampler  will  also  contain  a  copy  of  one 
of  the  firm's  monographs  on  how  to  read 
wine  labels,  wine  market  conditions,  and  so 
forth. 

Thus,  the  recipient  of  a  wine  sampler  will 
receive  not  only  a  gift  of  good  wine  but 
also  a  self-instruction  course  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  a  particular  type  of  wine. 

GIFTS  OF  A  SINGLE  WINE 

Some  customers  prefer  to  give  a  gift  of  one 
or  more  bottles  of  a  single  wine.  Among  the 
many  wines  that  could  be  suggested  for  this 
particular  approach,  the  following  are  par- 
ticularly recommended: 

Vintage  Wine  Case  Bottle 

1961  Ch.  Ducru-Beacaillou      83.70         7.75 

1962  Ch.  La  Gaffeliere  55.00  5.10 
1966     Hospices  de  Beaune 

Pommard  "Dames  de  la 

Charite"  118.25       10.95 

1964     Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00         6.75 

1969     Le  Montrachet  172.50       15.95 

GIFTS  OF  WINE  TO  LAY  AWAY 

Another  gift  idea  is  to  give  someone  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  a  single  wine  so  that  he  or 


she  can  get  to  know  the  wine  over  a  period 
of  years  as  it  matures.  A  few  cases  would  be 
ideal  for  this  purpose,  although  even  six 
bottles,  if  drunk  slowly,  would  provide  the 
requisite  sense  of  continuity.  The  wines  listed 
below  are  particularly  recommended  for  this 
purpose. 

1966  Ch.  Leoville  Lascases  47.00  4.35 

1966  Ch.  Citran  28.60  2.65 

1969  Savigny  Premier  Cm  38.88  3.60 

1960  Fonseca  Vintage  Port  51.00  4.75 

LET  THE  RECIPIENT  CHOOSE 

Another  possibility  is  to  give  a  gift  certificate, 
and  allow  the  recipient  himself  to  select  his 
wines.  Cave  Atlantique  has  prepared  en- 
graved announcement  cards  which  are  avail- 
able for  this  purpose. 

10%  DISCOUNT 

Any  single  purchase  of  12  bottles,  whether  in- 
volving one  or  several  gifts,  entitles  the  pur- 
chaser to  a  10%  discount  from  the  bottle 
price. 

LIST  OF  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
SUGGESTIONS 

The  firm  has  prepared  a  brochure  which  lists 
the  complete  contents  of  each  wine  sampler 
and  which  provides  numerous  other  gift  sug- 
gestions as  well.  The  brochure  is  available 
without  cost  by  calling  491-7629. 

GIFT  WRAPPING  AND  DELIVERY 
SERVICE 

Any  gift  of  $15.00  or  more  will  be  wrapped 
and  delivered  without  charge  anywhere  with- 
in the  Greater  Boston  Area.  Any  gift  of  $150.00 
or  more  will  be  wrapped  and  delivered  with- 
out charge  anywhere  in  Massachusetts.  Other- 
wise, wrapping  and  delivery  will  be  charged 
at  the  prevailing  rates. 

TELEPHONE  ORDERS 

Cave  Atlantique  specializes  in  telephone 
orders.  To  place  your  order  call  491-2411  or 
491-7629  and  ask  to  speak  with  one  of  the 
wine  buyers. 


CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

'/a  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
The  names  of  all  Friends  of  the  1970-1971  season  who  have  contributed 
fifteen  dollars  or  more  are  included  in  the  program  books  this  winter. 
This  is  the  final  list  of  the  Friends  and  includes  the  remaining  names  of 
the  Contributors  and  Donors  to  the  Symphony. 


Mr  &  Mrs  Bernard  Siegel 

Mrs  Irwin  Siegel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alfred  Sigel 

Dr  &  Mrs  Caroll  M.  Silver 

Mrs  George  Henry  Simonds 

Mrs  Peter  K.  Simonds 

Mrs  Benjamin  Simons 

Dr  &  Mrs  Howard  Simpson 

Mr  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ben  Sinel 

Mrs  Thomas  E.  Singer 

Miss  Mary  Siplas 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  Sisson 

Mrs  Kenneth  S.  Sisson 

Dr  &  Mrs  Warren  R.  Sisson 

Mrs  Joseph  C.  Skinner 

Mrs  Lawrence  W.  Slanetz 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Sloane 

Mrs  Isidor  Slotnick 

Mr  Thomas  Small 

Miss  Sandia  Smalley 

Mrs  A.  William  Smith 

Mrs  Brenton  G.  Smith 

Miss  Edith  W.  Smith 

Mrs  Gordon  Smith 

Mrs  Howard  A.  Smith 

Dr  Judson  A.  Smith 

Miss  Lilian  A.  Smith 

Mr  Malcolm  V.  Smith 

Miss  Mary  Byers  Smith 

Mrs  Prescott  A.  Smith 

Mr  &  Mrs  Reginald  H.  Smith  Jr 

Mrs  Robenia  Myrer  Smith 

Mrs  Stanley  W.  Smith 

Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  Storey  Smith 

Mrs  Pettengill  Smith-Peterson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  T.  Snodgrass 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  B.  Snyder 

Mr  Frederick  D.  Snyder 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  Snyder 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Snyder 

Mrs  C.  Richard  Soderberg 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sidney  Solomon 

Dr  Richard  J.  Sorbera 

Dr  Karl  Sorger 

Dr  &  Mrs  Francis  G.  Soule  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leslie  Soule 

Miss  Frances  M.  Southard 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Southgate 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stoddard  G.  Spader 

Miss  Esther  SparreM 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  J.  Spaulding 

Mrs  George  Spear 

Mrs  Robert  Spector 

Mrs  John  K.  Speer  Sr 

Miss  Dorothy  Spelman 

Mr  John  H.  Spencer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Sproat 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  I.  Spund 

Mrs  George  F.  Stafford 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  H.  Stahl 

Mrs  John  B.  Stanbury 

Mrs  Raymond  W.  Stanley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  W.  Stanton 

Mr  Creighton  B.  Stanwood 

Miss  Faith  Stanwood 

Mrs  Frederic  A.  Stanwood  Sr 

Dr  Clarke  Staples 

Mr  Peter  T.  Stapleton 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Dr  Oscar  E.  Starobin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Erwin  Starr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Starrett 

Miss  Anna  Stearns 

Miss  Anna  B.  Stearns 

Mr  Charles  R.  Steedman 

Mr  Donald  E.  Steele 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  V.  Steele 

Miss  Faye  L.  Stein 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  J.  Stein 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Stein 

Mr  Henry  J.  Steiner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Steinhilper 

Dr  &  Mrs  Theodore  Steinman 

Miss  Helene  Stern 

Miss  Raya  Stern 

Miss  Anna  Sternberg 

Mrs  Brewster  Stetson 

Stevens  Foundation 

Miss  Frances  S.  Stevens 

Mrs  Howell  Dewitt  Stevens 

Mrs  John  R.  Stevens 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lloyd  Russell  Stevens  Jr 

Mrs  Raymond  Stevens 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  L.  Stevenson  Jr 

Dr  &  Mrs  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 

Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  R.  Stewart 

Mrs  John  H.  Stewart 

Mr  Robert  W.  Stewart 

Mrs  Rudy  C.  Stiefel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howell  M.  Stillman 

Dr  &  Mrs  J.  Sydney  Stillman 

Mrs  Greenough  Stires 

Mr  Frederick  C  Stobaeus 

Mrs  Philip  W.  Stocker 

Mr  Nathan  I.  Stoller 

Miss  Amy  Stone 

Dr  &  Mrs  Bartlett  Stone 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Stone 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  G.  Stone 

Mr  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr  Percy  N.  Stone 

Mrs  S.  M.  Stone  Jr 

Mrs  Joseph  C.  Stout 

Mrs  Arthur  Innis  Strang 

Mr  David  Strassler 

Mrs  Otto  G.  T.  Straub 

Mrs  Herbert  N.  Straus 

Mrs  June  Hookey  Straus 

Mrs  Jacob  H.  Strauss 

Mr  Charles  R.  Strickland 

Miss  Mary  H.  Stroup 

Mr  &  Mrs  Burton  B.  Stuart 

Dr  &  Mrs  Harold  C.  Stuart 

Mrs  Linnell  E.  Studley 

Miss  Myrtle  A.  Stuntzner 

Mr  Neville  Sturgis 

The  Misses  Susan  &  Anita  Sturgis 

Dr  &  Mrs  Melvin  I.  Sturnick 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bertram  Sugarman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sydney  Sugarman 

Miss  Faith  Sulloway 

Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Hibbard  Summersgill 

Mrs  Mary  B.  Sumner 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Sumner 

Mr  Drew  Sunstein 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  X.  Suter  Jr 

Mrs  Roger  D.  Swaim 

Mrs  Raymond  L.  Swain 


Mr  Andrew  P.  Swanson 

Mrs  Joan  C.  Swanson 

Mrs  William  Roby  Swart 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  M.  Swartz 

Mrs  O.  L.  Swats 

Miss  Joan  Sweeney 

Miss  Mary  Stedman  Sweeney 

Miss  Nora  Sweeney 

Mr  W.  J.  Sweeney  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  W.  Swenson 

Mrs  John  B.  Swift 

Mr  Robert  S.  Sylvester 

Mrs  Jerome  Tagg 

Mrs  William  L.  Taggert  Jr 

Mrs  Rolland  Tapley 

Mrs  John  W.  Tarbell 

Miss  Janice  Tarlin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lloyd  D.  Tarlin 

Mr  Kemon  P.  Taschioglou 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  V.  Tassinari 

Mr  James  John  Tavares 

Mrs  Arthur  Y.  Taylor 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  C.  Taylor 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Taylor 

Mr  Donald  K.  Tead 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  H.  Tebbetts 

Dr  &  Mrs  Cesare  G.  Tedeschi 

Mrs  Stanley  F.  Teele 

Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  D.  Tenbroeck 

Mrs  Gordon  B.  Thayer 

Mrs  John  E.  Thayer 

Mrs  Richard  S.  Thayer 

Mrs  Philip  Thibodeau 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Oilier  Thielens 

Mrs  Alfred  Thomas 

Dr  &  Mrs  H.  Emerson  Thomas  Jr 

Mrs  Henry  A.  Thomas  Jr 

Mr  William  B.  Thomas 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  M.  Thompson 

Mrs  Lovell  Thompson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  K.  Thorndike  III 

Mr  W.  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mrs  Arthur  Thornhill  Jr 

Mrs  Margaret  T.  Thurston 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  W.  Tibbott 

Miss  E.  Katharine  Tilton 

Mr  Lawrence  M.  Tilton 

Miss  Gertrude  Tingley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Tinkham 

Mrs  Albert  F.  Tirrell 

Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  Tishler  Jr 

Miss  Marie  B.  Tobin 

MrS.  H.TollesJr 

Dr  &  Mrs  Aram  Tomasian 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kojiro  Tomita 

Mrs  John  C.  Toomey 

Mrs  Craig  Torgerson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Carlos  H.  Tosi 

Dr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Townsend 

Mr  Daniel  C.  Tracy 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Tracy 

Dr  &  Mrs  Carl  E.  Trapp 

Miss  Jessie  C.  Travis 

Mrs  William  W.  Treat 

Mrs  James  Truden 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  W.  Trumbull 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  R.  Trustman 

Miss  Elizabeth  Tuck 

Miss  Ruth  Tucker 

continued  on  page  626 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 


Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


^A '  legendary  f Experience  in  Twining 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


at  THE  COLONNADE 
Boston  s  newest  grand  hotel 

for  cReservations:  262-0600 
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T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


■  ■ 

conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdonjnc, 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera, 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


WOT 


* 


♦*■ 


» 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 
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Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.   868-2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.    773-8500 
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Q70  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON; 
-i  iBSiniARY   NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP  ;  

Affiliate '  loomis.  sayles  &  co.,  investment  counselors 


V 

Y 


II  Ml 


nil/  /'  ■'  i  \  I. 

ft    -1,1  if      ill         «  il    I   i<w        V 


'A/y  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why? 
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Jim  didn't  wait  until 
he  and  Ann  had  three 
kids  and  a  house 
in  Marblehead. 

He  had  his  Will  drawn  up 
when  they  had  a  closetful 
of  wedding  gifts  in  a 
2-room  apartment  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue. 


Your  Will  says  how  you  want  your  property 
distributed.  By  having  your  lawyer  draw 
your  Will,  you  make  sure  your  intentions 
are  legally  clear. 

Many  people  don't  realize  that  a  Will 
is  completely  flexible.  It's  so  easy  to  plan 
it  now,  then  update  it  from  time  to  time. 
Delaying  your  Will  can  result  in  substan- 
tial financial  loss  for  your  family. 

You  expect  your  life-style  to  keep 
changing.  Your  Will  can  change  right 
with  it. 


And  if  you'd  like  to  include  a  depend- 
able executor  and  trustee  to  see  that  your 
instructions  are  carried  out  properly, 
think  of  State  Street  Bank.  We've  been 
helping  families  enjoy  greater  financial 
security  for  generations. 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as  if  he  felt  that 
he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too  late,  and  said  quickly, 
"The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression  of  two  people  pum- 
melling each  other  in  a  frightful  argument."  Everyone  laughed,  and 
the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange-sounding,  melody-laden  andante 
impressed  me  favorably,  but  again  brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I 
bring  myself  to  break  this  silence  with  some  clumsy  banality/ 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  scherzo  'unkempt  and  heavily  humorous',  and  the  finale  a  splendid 
set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place  at  the 
end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment,  and  the 
party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met  Brahms 
the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken  aback  by 
this  reception  of  his  score.  '  "Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday  that  the 
symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If  people  like 
Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music,  who  can  be 
expected  to  like  it?"  "I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and  Billroth  may 
think  of  it,"  I  answered,  "for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to  them.  I  only 
know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  composer  of  such 
a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  had  put 
three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would   not  be  disturbed. 

If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with  its  sudden  main 
theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket, 
while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as  a  set  of 
variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more  suitable 
companions."  '  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in  venturing 
so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited  for  the 
heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly,  only 
protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  scherzo, 
which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and  that  Beetho- 
ven in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  variation  finale. 

The  Fourth  symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  composer 
was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised  — 
with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig,  where 
there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February  18  1886.  In 
Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by  the  Philharmonic  under 
Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different.  'Though  the  symphony  was 
applauded  by  the  public/  writes  Florence  May,  'and  praised  by  all 
but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its 
two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  striking 
impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  First  symphony  in 
C  minor'  (apparently  Vienna  preferred  major  symphonies!).  Even  in 
Meiningen,  where  the  composer  conducted  the  Symphony  with  Bulow's 
orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed.  It  took  time  and  repetition  to 
disclose  its  great  qualities. 

All  was  not  serene  between  Brahms  and  Bulow  on  this  memorable 
Sunday,  a  circumstance  which  Lamond  has  not  mentioned.  Although 
Bulow  had  rehearsed  the  symphony,  Brahms  took  over  the  baton  for 
the  performance.  Bulow,  whose  outstanding  qualities  as  a  conductor 
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were  in  complete  contrast  with  the  clumsiness  of  the  composer,  con- 
sidered his  abilities  slighted,  and  shortly  resigned  from  his  post  as 
Hofkapellmeister  at  Meiningen.  The  incident  proves  the  tactlessness 
of  Brahms  and  the  touchiness  of  Biilow.  Yet  Bulow  carried  the  sym- 
phony, in  that  same  season,  through  a  'crusading'  tour  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  symphony 
would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a  long  conver- 
sation, that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and  that  a 
rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give  a  more 
plausible  account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the  'nasty  scherzo' 
a  presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Bulow  was  more  encouraging.  He 
wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  'Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish.'  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

There  are  two  recordings  of  the  Symphony  no.  4  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  present  available:  one  is  conducted  by  Erich  Leins- 
dorf,  the  other  by  Charles  Munch. 


THE  YOUTH   OF  BRAHMS 

by  Philip  Hale 

This  article,  and  that  which  follows,  appeared  in  the  program  books  of 
March  21  and  22  7930,  the  opening  concerts  of  a  Brahms  festival  pre- 
sented by  the  Orchestra.  The  four  orchestral  concerts  included  perform- 
ances of  the  two  piano  concertos  with  Artur  Schnabel  as  soloist,  the 
four  symphonies,  the  Song  of  destiny,  the  Alto  rhapsody,  the  German 
Requiem  and  songs.  The  soloists  were  Jeannette  Vreeland,  soprano, 
Margaret  Matzenauer,  mezzo  soprano  and  Frazer  Gange,  baritone.  The 
choruses  were  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society, 
Archibald  T.  Davison  and  G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  conductors.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducted  the  four  concerts. 

The  leading  events  in  the  artistic  life  of  Brahms  are  more  or  less  familiar 
to  the  Brahmsites  in  Boston.  But  what  was  his  boyhood?  What  were  his 
personal  habits? 

His  father  was  an  amiable,  humorous  man  of  the  lower  middle  class, 
of  limited  intellect,  a  capable  double  bass  player,  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  horn  and  the  cello,  who  began  by  playing  in  the  lowest  taverns 
for  sailors  at  Hamburg,  and  finally  held  a  position  as  double  bass  at  the 
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Stadt  Theatre  and  in  the  Philharmonic  orchestra.  Once  when  a  conduc- 
tor told  him  to  play  a  little  louder,  he  answered:  'Herr  Kapellmeister, 
this  is  my  double  bass;  so  I  can  play  on  it  as  loud  as  I  like/ 

The  mother  was  upright,  of  no  education,  with  more  mother-wit  than 
her  husband,  a  good  housekeeper,  a  clever  needlewoman.  There  were 
three  children.  The  parents  lived  apart  in  later  years.  Young  Johannes 
was  a  stocky,  tough,  healthy  boy.  He  studied  faithfully  what  the  schools 
had  to  offer,  he  even  learned  a  little  French.  The  Bible  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him.  It  was  during  the  early  years  that  his  'austerely  North 
German  and  Protestant  view  of  life  and  art  were  firmly  laid  together 
with  his  deep-rooted  love  for  the  true  Protestant  chorale  and  Protestant 
church  music'.  He  had  a  long  hard  struggle  to  obtain  a  good  education. 
What  he  acquired  later  in  life  was  due  to  his  own  efforts  and  self- 
discipline. 

When  he  was  fifteen  he  had  finished  his  musical  studies  with  his  father 
and  could  play  the  violin,  cello  and  horn  well  enough  to  act  as  a 
stop-gap  when  necessary.  His  father  made  him  play  his  first  attempt  at 
a  composition  to  friends,  but  the  father  found  composition  of  second- 
ary importance;  there  was  no  money  to  be  earned  by  it.  Johannes  told 
Widmann  that  he  was  always  composing.  'My  finest  songs  would  come 
to  me  early  in  the  morning  when  I  was  cleaning  the  boots,'  that  he 
composed  only  in  great  secrecy  and  in  the  earliest  hours.  'All  day  long 
I  was  arranging  marches  for  brass  bands,  and  at  night  I  would  be  seated 
at  the  piano  in  taverns.'  The  father  obliged  him  to  help  him  earn 
money.  He  would  play  second  violin  in  private  orchestras  and  at 
dances.  Late  one  night  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Johannes  was 
dragged  from  bed  to  play  at  a  ball  for  two  thalers  and  drink  unlimited. 
He  would  take  walks  with  a  young  piano  teacher;  'as  a  rule  he  did  not 
speak  a  word,  but  walked  along  humming  to  himself,  usually  carrying 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  as  he  loved  to  do  throughout  his  whole  life.'  He  bid 
fair  to  end  his  days  as  a  ball-room  player  'in  the  same  narrow,  middle- 
class  surroundings,  both  material  and  artistic,  as  his  parents.'  To  them 
and  to  many  talented  musicians  of  Germany  art  was  a  business,  a  prac- 
tical matter,  a  means  of  earning  money  to  ensure  good  living. 

But  the  father  was  quick  to  realize  that  his  Johannes  had  more  than 
ordinary  talent,  and  impelled  by  the  pressure  of  other  musicians  he  did 
what  he  could  to  develop  the  boy  musically.  So  he  entrusted  the  seven- 
year-old  to  a  pianist,  Cossel,  who  was  bound  to  make  him  a  pianist. 
It's  a  pity/  he  once  said,  'he  might  be  such  a  good  pianist,  but  he  will 
not  leave  this  everlasting  composition  alone.'  The  boy  studied  Czerny, 
Clementi,  Cramer,  Kalkbrenner,  Hummel,  but  Cossel  now  and  then  let 
him  try  his  hand  at  a  piece  by  J.  S.  Bach.  He  wisely  protected  him 
from  being  exploited  as  a  child  prodigy.  When  he  was  ten  he  played 
at  a  subscription  concert  where  an  agent  heard  him  and  wanted  the 
boy  with  his  father  to  make  a  concert  tour  in  America.  The  parents 
were  tempted,  but  Cossel  put  his  foot  down,  for  which  Johannes  was 
grateful  all  his  life. 

Johannes  during  childhood  and  adolescence  had  a  deep  love  of  nature 
as  'the  fount  of  all  sound  human  and  artistic  endeavor';  and  he  had  an 
overmastering  bent  towards  knowledge  and  culture.  There  were  times 
when  he  could  not  be  torn  from  the  harbor.  He  read  'Robinson  Crusoe', 
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but  while  the  harbor  drove  his  brother  Fritz  westward  across  the  ocean, 
Johannes  was  drawn  more  towards  the  south.  He  was  proud  of  the  city's 
history;  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Mattheson  and 
C.  P.  E.  Bach;  with  the  plays  of  Lessing;  he  haunted  the  shops  of  second- 
hand book  dealers.  Thus  he  laid  the  foundations  of  wide  reading  in 
music,  literature  and  art,  betraying  what  a  passionate  collector  he  was 
to  become  —  'at  that  time  quite  a  rare  thing  for  a  German  musician'. 
Books  were  his  favorite  presents  to  his  friends  of  both  sexes. 

When  Johannes  was  ten  years  old,  Eduard  Marxsen,  an  excellent  man, 
admirable  musician,  a  man  of  erudition,  a  composer  in  the  greater 
forms,  became  his  teacher.  Marxsen  was  pleased  with  the  boy's  acuteness 
of  mind.  Though  the  first  compositions  were  insignificant  Marxsen  saw 
that  an  exceptional,  great,  profound  talent  was  dormant  in  his  pupil. 

'I  therefore  shrank  from  no  effort  or  work  in  order  to  awaken  and 
form  it,  that  I  might  one  day  rear  a  priest  of  art,  who  should  preach  in 
new  accents  what  was  sublime,  true,  and  externally  incorruptible  in  art, 
and  that  by  acts  as  well  as  words'.  This  idealistic  attitude  toward  life 
and  art  had  a  great  influence  on  Brahms.  It  won  him  over  to  the  'moral 
in  music,  and  the  classical  in  art'.  He  was  initiated  into  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Weber,  though  that  was  a  Philistine  period  in  Hamburg  of  uninspired 
virtuosity.  But  Marxsen  thought  more  of  form  than  color,  more  of  the 
contrapuntal  and  polyphonic  than  of  the  homophonic.  Thus  it  was  he 
who  gave  Brahms  the  firm  foundations  of  this  conception  of  art,  though 
his  own  outlook  on  life  was  'quite  as  gentle,  sentimental  and  sleek  as 
that  of  any  Philistine  of  his  day'. 

Even  while  he  was  studying  with  Marxsen,  Brahms  was  anxious  about 
earning  a  livelihood.  He  had  given  lessons,  he  said  in  after  life,  ever 
since  he  was  twelve  years  old.  Naturally  his  own  pupils  gave  him  little 
pleasure.  He  acted  as  conductor  of  a  male  voice  chorus;  gave  his  first 
concert  arranged  by  himself  when  he  was  fourteen,  including  his  own 
variations  on  a  folk-theme  in  the  program.  At  his  first  concerts  he 
followed  the  taste  of  the  period  which  'tended  toward  superficial 
"tunyness",  sentimental  gush,  "pluies  de  pedes"  and  the  fireworks  of 
virtuosi",  and  so  he  rarely  gave  concerts  of  his  own;  he  taught  the  piano 
for  a  mark  a  lesson,  played  at  dances,  played  entr'actes  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  Stadt  Theatre,  accompanied  virtuosi  on  the  platform;  made 
transcriptions  and  arrangements  for  publishers. 

When  Brahms  was  50  years  old,  he  said  to  Gustave  Jenner,  'Few  can 
have  had  so  hard  a  time  as  I'. 

In  1849  some  political  refugees  from  Hungary  appeared  in  Hamburg. 
Among  them  was  Eduard  Remenyi,  the  violinist,  who  long  afterwards 
gave  concerts  in  the  United  States  and  died  in  San  Francisco  in  1898. 
He  said  on  his  arrival  in  Hamburg  that  he  was  then  on  his  way  to 
America,  but  giving  a  'farewell'  concert  he  met  with  so  great  pecuniary 
success  by  his  playing  of  national  dances  that  he  decided  to  remain. 
Brahms  was  so  dazzled  by  Remenyi's  brilliant  playing,  his  wandering, 
gypsy-like  romantic  life,  that  he  offered  to  be  his  accompanist.  Remenyi 
engaged  him  for  a  short  concert  tour,  intending  to  take  him  to  Joseph 
Joachim.  There  was  the  meeting  that  led  to  the  friendship  and  artistic 
bond  that  lasted  through  life.  The  meeting  was  at  Joachim's  house 
in   Hanover. 
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BRAHMS  THE  MAN 
by  Philip  Hale 

Audiences  at  the  Brahms  Festival  would  no  doubt  like  to  know  something 
about  the  composer  as  a  human  being.  They  rejoice  in  the  knowledge 
that  Beethoven  was  irascible,  the  despair  of  his  landladies,  given  to 
rough  joking;  that  Haydn  was  nagged  by  his  shrew  of  a  wife  and  fell 
in  love  in  London  with  a  widow;  that  Mozart  was  fond  of  punch  and 
billiards;  that  Cesar  Franck's  trousers  were  too  short.  There  are  many 
anecdotes  about  the  great,  some  of  them  no  doubt  apochryphal. 

Brahms  was  not  fussy  in  his  dress.  At  home  he  went  about  in  a 
flannel  shirt,  trousers,  a  detachable  white  collar,  no  cravat,  slippers. 
In  the  country  he  was  happy  in  a  flannel  shirt  and  alpaca  jacket, 
carrying  a  soft  felt  hat  in  his  hand,  and  in  bad  weather  wearing  on 
his  shoulders  an  old-fashioned  bluish-green  shawl,  fastened  in  front 
by  a  huge  pin.  (In  the  1860s  many  New  Englanders  on  their  perilous 
journeys  to  Boston  or  New  York  wore  a  shawl.)  He  preferred  a  modest 
restaurant  to  a  hotel  table  d'hote.  In  his  music  room  were  pictures 
of  a  few  composers,  engravings  -  the  Sistine  Madonna  among  them - 
the  portrait  of  Cherubini,  by  Ingres,  with  a  veiled  Muse  crowning  the 
composer  -'I  cannot  stand  that  female/  Brahms  said  to  his  landlady - 
a  bronze  relief  of  Bismarck,  always  crowned  with  laurel.  There  was  a 
square  piano  supposed  to  have  been  Haydn's,  also  a  grand  piano,  on 
which  a  volume  of  Bach  was  usually  standing  open.  On  the  cover  lay 
note  books,  writing  tablets,  calendars,  cigar  cases,  spectacles,  purses, 
watches,  keys,  portfolios,  recently  published  books  and  music,  also 
souvenirs  of  his  travels.  He  was  passionately  patriotic,  interested  in 
politics,  a  firm  believer  in  German  unity.  He  deeply  regretted  that  he 
had  not  done  military  service  as  a  young  man.  Prussia  should  be  the 
North  German  predominant  power. 

His  library  occupied  the  whole  of  a  long  wall  of  the  room.  The  shelves 
held  rare  old  books  on  music,  autographs,  engravings,  etchings,  etc. 
Among  his  favorite  writers  were  Freytag,  Heyse,  Keller  (the  Swiss  poet), 
Grillparzer,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  Arnim,  Auerbach,  Luther 
(the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  the  'Table  Talk').  Folk  poetry,  fairy 
tales,  sagas,  delighted  him.  Books  of  travel  were  dear  to  him,  as  was 
Grimm's  German  dictionary.  A  man,  he  kept  his  boyish  love  for 
'Robinson  Crusoe'.  'Gil  Bias'  was  on  the  shelf,  as  were  historical  works 
on  Germany's  wars.  For  24  years  he  subscribed  to  the  satirical  Klad- 
deradatsch  -  the  numbers  were  piled  in  a  wardrobe.  Well  acquainted 
with  modern  literature,  he  was  a  zealous  first-nighter  at  the  Burgtheater. 
He  had  little  patience  with  the  hysteria  and  unrest  of  the  contemporary 
literary  tendencies.  'Passions,'  he  wrote  to  Clara  Schumann,  'do  not 
pertain  to  man  as  a  natural  thing.  They  are  always  exceptions  or 
excrescences/ 

His  traveling  trunk  and  valise  were  always  packed  ready  for  instant 
use.  The  windows  of  the  music  room  and  library  were  always  shut; 
those  of  his  bedroom  open  day  and  night. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  shy,  awkward;  this  awkwardness  had  its 
origin  'chiefly  in  his  oppressive  consciousness  of  his  lack  of  ease  in 
the  forms  of  polite  society,  which  he  tried,  as  a  rule,  to  conceal 
behind    an    apparently    rough    manner,'    according    to    his    biographer 
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Walter  Niemann.  He  was  then  slender,  walking  with  an  uncertain  gait, 
body  bowed  a  little  forward.  His  voice  was  then  as  gentle  as  his  hair  was 
long.  He  was  a  good  athlete.  As  a  boy  he  had  a  pure  soprano  voice, 
which  he  ruined  by  singing  when  it  was  breaking.  Forty  years  later  this 
voice  was  gruff;  he  was  portly;  the  once  clean  shaven  face  gave  way  to 
a  great  full  beard.  At  the  age  of  thirty  his  figure  was  short  and  squat, 
his  under  lip  protruded,  but  'his  whole  appearance  was  steeped  in 
force  .  .  .  there  was  something  confidently  triumphant  in  his  face,  the 
radiant  serenity  of  a  mind  happy  in  the  exercise  of  his  art/  wrote 
Widmann,  observing  him  playing  the  piano. 

He  could  take  a  nap  at  any  time  in  the  day;  in  the  open  as  in  a 
room,  he  could  sleep  at  a  friend's  house  on  a  sofa  or  under  a  grand 
piano.  Breakfast  was  his  favorite  meal.  Coffee  and  cigars  could  not  be 
too  strong  for  him.  No  matter  how  heavy  his  supper,  he  drank  coffee 
for  which  his  recipe  was  as  many  coffee  beans  as  would  ordinarily 
make  ten  cups.  He  seldom  composed  at  Vienna;  when  he  did,  it  was 
standing,  never  at  the  piano.  Out  of  bed  very  early-  in  summer  holiday, 
at  5  -  he  worked  without  stopping  till  noon.  At  12.30  he  would  lunch 
at  the  'Roter  Igel';  take  his  coffee,  then  a  long  walk.  At  night  after  a 
concert  or  an  opera  he  would  take  his  drink  at  the  same  restaurant, 
where  he  would  meet  carefully  chosen  friends.  Though  he  carried  his 
liquor  well,  he  was  moderate  and  simple  in  what  he  ate  and  drank, 
demanding  no  delicacies,  preferring  a  solid,  middle-class  meal.  At 
midday  he  drank  a  half-pint  of  red  wine  or  a  small  glass  of  Pilsener  beer. 

As  a  young  man  he  had  a  rough  exterior.  This  roughness  grew  on  him, 
was  noticeable  even  in  his  jesting,  his  physical  behavior.  Yet  his 
friends  said  his  nature  was  gentle;  that  he  would  weep  before  certain 
pictures,  or  at  a  performance- especially  of  his  own  works.  His  eyes 
would  brim  with  tears  as  he  farewelled  intimate  friends.  As  soon  as 
there  was  talk  about  music  he  would  become  silent.  Interested  in  a 
subject,  he  would  speak  vivaciously  but  with  few  words  and  little 
gesturing.  With  close  friends  he  was  lively  and  witty.  He  would  often 
be  curt,  abrupt  in  speech.  He  could  be  jovial  with  men,  gallant  to 
beautiful  women.  The  curiosity  of  professional  journalists,  reporters, 
autograph  hunters,  he  detested;  also  dedications,  painters  and  sculptors 
after  a  commission.  He  made  innumerable  enemies  among  critics  and 
journalists  by  his  rudeness.  'These  petty  scribblers  are  nothing  but 
skirmishers;  they  delay  matters  a  bit.  Only  a  creative  genius  can  be 
convincing  in  art.'  (What  would  he  have  said  to  Oscar  Wilde's  theory 
that  the  critic  is  the  true  creative  artist;  that  the  excuse  for  a  work  or  a 
performance  is  the  critical  article  about  it?)  He  let  himself  be  photo- 
graphed fairly  often.  Amateur  photographs  and  snap-shots  amused 
him  greatly. 

'All  these  are  but  small  things  and  characteristic  trifles.  But  they 
spring  from  the  very  depths  of  Brahms's  native  Low  German  character, 
which  hated  nothing  so  much  as  false  solemnity,  spurious  pathos  and 
stilted  theatrical  pomposity,  and  show  us  his  simple,  modest  side.'  This 
quality  caused  him  to  be  grossly  misunderstood.  Niemann,  in  a 
diatribe  against  some  of  Brahms's  contemporaries,  admits  that  his 
hero  in  his  relations  with  his  fellow-artists  was  often  'far  too  prone  to 
follow  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  say  hasty  spiteful,  disagreeable 
and  stinging  things;  indeed,  he  felt  he  simply  must  say  them,  though 
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nobody  had  less  desire  to  be  nasty,  and  nobody  repented  of  them  more 
sincerely/ 

Here  are  a  couple  of  the  many  illustrative  anecdotes  that  might  be 
told  here: 

When  Bruch,  sweating,  had  played  him  the  whole  of  his  'Odysseus', 
all  that  Brahms  said  at  the  end  was:  'Tell  me,  where  do  you  get  your 
beautiful  manuscript  paper?' 

Seeing  some  compositions  by  Reinecke  on  a  friend's  piano,  he  said 
to  the  old  composer's  wife,  who  was  standing  by:  'What,  does  your 
husband  compose,  too?' 

He  asked  Gura,  the  singer,  in  Goldmark's  presence:  'Do  you  not  think 
it  extraordinary  that  a  Jew  should  compose  a  setting  of  Martin  Luther's 
words?' 

No  wonder  that  Brahms,  growing  more  reserved,  harsher,  ruder,  suf- 
fered from  his  incapacity  for  'getting  outside  himself.  He  told  Clara 
Schumann  he  longed  for  affection.  He  loved  his  parents,  step-family, 
brothers  and  sisters,  children  and  animals.  Loyal  to  his  friends,  he 
was  genuinely  religious.  He  was  generous,  in  secret,  to  those  in  need. 
'Brahms  was  a  convinced  and  believing  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Protestant  church;  not  as  regards  dogma,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the 
spirit.'  'We  North  Germans/  he  once  said,  'long  for  the  Bible  every 
day  and  do  not  let  a  day  go  by  without  it.  In  my  study  I  can  lay  my 
hand  on  my  Bible  even  in  the  dark.' 

Niemann  asks  whether  Brahms's  celibacy  was  voluntary  or  not.  He 
bases  his  answer,  in  the  negative,  on  occasional  remarks  of  Brahms.  As 
a  young  man  he  was  secretly  in  love  with  Clara  Schumann.  He  was 
devoted  to  her  till  her  death.  Though  he  had  a  youthful  passion  for 
Agatha  von  Siebold,  he  let  it  cool,  for  his  future  was  not  assured.  A 
girl  at  Oldenburg  pleased  him  when  he  was  in  his  thirties.  He  told 
Widmann  years  later  he  had  waited  too  long.  He  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  marry  Clara  Schumann's  daughter  Julie.  When  a  young 
woman  asked  him  why  he  had  not  married,  he  answered,  'None  of 
them  would  have  me;  and  if  there  had  been  one  who  would,  I  could 
not  have  stood  her  on  account  of  her  bad  taste.' 

Not  that,  to  use  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  phrase,  he  was  'averse  from 
that  sweet  sex'.  Dwellers  in  Vienna  who  knew  Brahms  have  told  us 
that  like  Sainte-Beuve,  like  Hazlitt,  he  looked  with  a  favoring  eye  on 
bonnes. 


THANKS   TO   THE    GENEROSITY    OF    SUBSCRIBI 

UNABLE  TO  ATTEND   THE   CONCERTS   OF   THEIR  SERIES   AND 

WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 

IS   USUALLY  AVAILABLE    FOR   EACH    BOSTON    SYMPHONY 

CONCERT.    PLEASE    TELEPHONE    266-1492    AND    ASK    FOR 

RESERVATIONS. 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  was  born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the  Con- 
servatory of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he  became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemp- 
erer  at  the  Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  company's  principal  conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two 
years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the 
Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum-concerts.  There  he  conducted  many 
contemporary  operas  for  the  first  time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck;  he  also  directed  the  world  premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny, 
Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic. 
During  this  period  he  was  a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast  both 
with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and 
seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 

Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between 
Pittsburgh  and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  Mew  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
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country.  In  1964  he  and  the  orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 

Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during  its 
tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra  with 
which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier.  Last  spring 
he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's  tour  to  Europe,  conducting  concerts  in 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain  and  France.  He  has  directed  many 
recordings  for  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Command  and  RCA  labels. 
Mr  Steinberg  is  the  only  conductor  who  holds  the  post  of  music  director 
of  two  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1962, 
and  Assistant  conductor  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  season,  joined  the  Orchestra  in 
1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  the  youngest  member.  Born  in  De- 
troit, he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Joseph  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Bel- 
gium International  Competition,  and  a  year 
later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to  Boston 
he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violin  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969 
a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has 
performed  with  the  Orchestra  concertos  by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  (which 
he  has  recorded  for  RCA),  and  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Bruch, 
Schoenberg  and  Sibelius;  the  Brahms  he  also  played  with  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York.  During 
the  1970  Berkshire  Festival  he  was  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
in  Stravinsky's  Violin  concerto  in  D. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston 
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Symphony  Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  record- 
ings of  chamber  music  both  for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he 
also  teaches  privately.  Last  year  he  received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of 
Music  from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his 
debut  as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops 
Orchestras. 


MAX  HOBART,  who  was  Acting  concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  during 
the  1971  season,  was  appointed  to  the  third 
chair  in  the  first  violin  section  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  two  years  ago.  He  studied  with 
Vera  Barstow,  who  guided  him  especially 
towards  chamber  music.  As  a  result  of  win- 
ning the  Coleman  auditions  in  Pasadena, 
California,  he  was  invited  to  study  and 
coach  with  the  Quartetto  Italiano.  In  1956, 
as  a  member  of  the  Graduate  String  Quartet 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  he  made  a  twelve-week  tour  of 
Europe,  during  which  he  performed  in  Venice  with  the  Virtuosi  di  Roma. 

Since  he  came  to  Boston,  Max  Hobart  has  been  active  in  many  spheres 
of  musical  activity.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Violone  Ensemble, 
which  gave  concerts  throughout  New  England,  and  has  given  recitals  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the  Gardner  Museum.  He  performed 
the  Violin  concerto  by  Mendelssohn  with  the  Boston  Pops,  and  took 
part  in  the  recent  recording  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
of  the  G  major  Quintet  by  Dvorak  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Concert- 
master  of  the  Newton  Symphony,  with  whom  he  will  appear  as  soloist 
next  February  6,  Max  Hobart  is  a  faculty  member  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  and  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 


BURTON  FINE,  principal  viola  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  is  a  native  of 
Philadelphia.  He  joined  the  Orchestra  in 
1963  after  spending  nine  years  as  a  research 
chemist  with  the  National  Space  and  Aero- 
nautics Administration  in  Cleveland.  His 
musical  education  was  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music,  where  he  studied  with  Ivan 
Galamian.  He  also  attended  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  Burton  Fine 
was  originally  invited  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony as  a  violinist,  but  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  at  the 
end  of  his  first  season.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Orchestra 
on  several  occasions,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
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Chamber  Players  since  their  formation  six  years  ago.  With  them  he  has 
made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA.  Burton 
Fine  is  a  member  of  the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory.  At  the  Orchestra's  ninetieth  birthday 
concert  last  October  he  performed  the  Two  songs  op.  90  of  Brahms 
with  Lili  Chookasian  and  Erich  Leinsdorf. 


JULES  ESKIN,  principal  cello  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  came  to  Boston  in 
1964  from  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  where 
he  held  the  same  chair.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  and  studied  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  with  Leonard  Rose.  His  other 
teachers  were  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  Janos 
Starker.  He  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation 
award  in  1954  and  made  his  debut  at  Town 
Hall,  New  York,  the  same  year  under  the 
Foundation's  auspices.  He  joined  the  Dallas 

Symphony  and  was  later  first  cellist  of  the  New  York  City  Opera  and 

Ballet  Orchestra. 

Jules  Eskin  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
traveled  on  their  national  and  international  tours.  He  has  played  several 
concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  including  the  Brahms  Double,  the 
Beethoven  Triple,  the  Haydn  C  major,  and  the  Schumann.  He  played 
the  solo  cello  part  in  Haydn's  Sinfonia  concertante  with  the  Orchestra 
at  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1969  and  was  soloist  with  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  Orchestra  in  a  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  varia- 
tions. During  the  1970  Berkshire  Festival  he  was  soloist  with  the 
Orchestra  in  Dvorak's  concerto,  and  in  1971  he  played  Haydn's  con- 
certo in  C. 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 
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Dr  &  Mrs  Frederic  Tudor 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  W.  Tufts 

Dr  H.  Lin  Tung 

Miss  Mary  C.  Turnbull 

Mrs  Arthur  N.  Turner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  M.  Turner 

Mrs  Howard  M.  Turner  Jr 

Miss  Margaret  Tuthill 

Mrs  C.  Horace  Tuttle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  A.  Twombly 

Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  M.  Tyler  II 

Mrs  James  W.  Tyson  II 

Dr  Miriam  Udin 

Mrs  Armin  Uebelacker 

Mrs  Edward  F.  Unger 

Mrs  Nora  S.  Unwin 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Updike 

Mrs  Nancy  Upper 

Mr  &  Mrs  Irving  Usen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Verne  W.  Vance  Jr 

Mr  Marshall  Van  Egmond 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  S.  Van  Etten 

Dr  &  Mrs  Emilio  Venezian 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  E.  Vershbow 

Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 

Mr  Herman  Vershbow 

Dr  &  Mrs  Austin  L.  Vickery  Jr 

Mrs  Robert  G.  Vickery 

Mr  Daniel  P.  Vodola 

Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Miss  Doris  Volland 

Dr  &  Mrs  Charles  W. 

Von  Rosenberg 
Miss  Lila  M.  Vorce 
Mr  Alan  H.  Vrooman 
Miss  B.  Gertrude  Wade 
Mr  Philip  Wadsworth 
Mr  William  B.  Wadsworth 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Wagner 
Dr  &  Mrs  Hans  Waine 
Mrs  Eustis  Walcott 
Miss  Ruth  N.  Waldron 
Mr  William  A.  Waldron 
Mrs  Andrew  M.  Wales 
Mrs  Theodore  H.  N.  Wales 
Mrs  Frederick  B.  Walker 
Mr  &  Mrs  Guy  W.  Walker 
Miss  Mildred  F.  Walker 
Mrs  Robert  J.  Walker 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  S.  Walker 
Mr  &  Mrs  Winthrop  B.  Walker 
Mrs  Edward  Walkley 
Mrs  B.  Gring  Wallace 
Dr  James  Woodward  Wallace 
Mr  M.J.  Wallace 
Mrs  J.  B.  W.Waller 
Dr  &  Mrs  Mark  M.  Walter  Jr 
Mr  William  K.  Walters 
Mrs  Charles  M.  Walton  Jr 
Miss  Dorothea  Waltz 
Dr  Sidney  H.  Wanzer 
Dr&  Mrs  Charles  L.  Ward  Jr 
Mr  Eugene  C.  Ward 
Miss  Frances  Evelyn  Ward 
Miss  M.  Beatrice  Ward 
Mrs  Theodora  V.  W.  Ward 
Mr  Phillip  Wardner 
Mrs  Edward  Winslow  Ware 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Lindsay  Ware 
Mrs  John  Ware  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alexander  Warga 
Mr  Louis  M.  Warlick 
Mrs  Caleb  W.  Warner 
Mrs  Henry  Warner 
Mrs  A.  Z.  Warren 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Mr  Lowell  A.  Warren  Jr 

Rev.  &  Mrs  Matthew  W.  Warren 

Miss  Miriam  E.  Warren 

Mrs  Robert  A.  Warren 

Mrs  John  C.  B.  Washburn 

Miss  Agnes  Watkins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  R.  Watkins 

Mrs  Waite  Watkins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederic  W.  Watriss 

Mrs  Edward  Bowditch  Watson 

Mrs  George  H.  Watson 

Miss  Marion  Way 

Webster  Spring  Co.  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dean  K.  Webster  Jr 

Dr  &  Mrs  Henry  Wechsler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  R.  Weed 

Mrs  Arnold  Weeks 

Mrs  Percy  S.  Weeks 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  D.  Weeks 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jerome  Weinberg 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jerome  H.  Weiner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Moses  A.  Weinman 

Mrs  David  Weisberger 

Mrs  Robert  Weiss 

Mr  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mrs  James  O.  Welch  Jr 

Miss  Helen  Weld 

Mrs  J.  Linzee  Weld 

Mrs  Philip  B.Weld 

Mrs  Margaret  C.  Wellington 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  B.  Wellington 

Miss  Harriet  V.  Wellman 

Mrs  Charles  E.  Wells 

Mr&  Mrs  John  H.  Wells 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Shippen  Wells 

Mrs  Wellington  Wells  Jr 

Mrs  Barrett  Wendell 

Mr  Lester  Werman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  R.  Werman 

Mrs  Wilfred  B.  Werner 

Mrs  Worthing  L.  West 

Mrs  Charles  J.  Wester 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  H.  Westheimer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Weston 

Mrs  Daniel  B.  Wetherell 

Mr  Eric  H.  Wetterlow  Jr 

Miss  Adaline  E.  Wheeler 

Mrs  Alexander  Wheeler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  G.  Wheeler 

Mrs  Leeds  Wheeler 

Mrs  Leonard  Wheeler 

Mrs  Josiah  Wheelwright 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Whelden 

Mrs  Robert  J.  Whipple 

Mrs  Sherman  L.  Whipple 

Dr  &  Mrs  Frederick  E.  Whiskin 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harvey  White 

Mrs  Robert  W.  White 

Mrs  Wesley  D.  White 

Miss  Anne  Whiteman 

Mrs  Christiana  B.  Whiteside 

Dr  &  Mrs  Homer  Whitford 

Mrs  Mason  T.  Whiting 

Mrs  Henry  Whitmore  Jr 

Mrs  Byam  Whitney 

Dr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Whitney 

Mrs  Leonard  Whitney 

Miss  Ruth  H.  Whitney 

Mrs  Edwin  K.  Whittaker 

Dr  &  Mrs  Robert  T.  Whittaker 

Mrs  Eugene  B.  Whittemore 

Miss  Mildred  E.  Whittemore 

Mrs  Ross  E.  Whittenburg 

Mrs  Eugene  P.  Whittier 


Miss  Dorothea  Widmayer 

Dr  Louis  Wiederhold 

Mr  Charles  G.  Wierman 

Mrs  Frank  Wigglesworth 

Mr  Richmond  G.  Wight 

Mrs  W.  Lawrence  Wilde 

Mrs  David  Wilder 

Prof.  Karl  L.  Wildes 

Mrs.  Sigmund  E.  Wildmann 

Mr  &  Mrs  Valleau  Wilkie  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  A.  Warren  Wilkinson 

Dr  &  Mrs  Harold  A.  Wilkinson 

MrsW.  Ward  Willett 

Mrs  Alexander  Williams 

Miss  Grace  E.  Williams 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Burr  Williams 

Miss  Marion  Williams 

Miss  Ruth  C.  Williams 

Miss  Ruth  D.  Williams 
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s  Willis  E.  Williams 
Ralph  E.  Williamson 
s  George  G.  Willis 
s  Angus  Wilson 
s  Dorothy  C.  Wilson 
s  Grafton  L.  Wilson 
&  Mrs  Norman  L.  Wilson 

&  Mrs  Willis  Kingsley  Wing 
s  Samuei  Winn 

Richard  Winneg 
David  E.  Winograd 
s  Max  Winograd 
s  Allen  P.  Winsor 
s  Sidney  H.  Wirt 

&  Mrs  Maurice  Wiseman 
s  Samuel  E.  Wisner 
s  Max  D.  Wit 

&  Mrs  Charles  C.  Withers 

&  Mrs  Leo  E.  Wolf 

&  Mrs  Albert  B.  Wolfe 
ss  Corinne  Wolfe 

&  Mrs  Lee  Marc  Gordon  Wolman 
s  H.  Holton  Wood 

Harcourt  Wood 
s  Peter  Woodbury 

&  Mrs  Francis  M.  Woods 

&  Mrs  Howard  O.  Woods 

&  Mrs  Ronald  N.  Woodward 
s  G.  Wallace  Woodworth 
s  St.  John  Woodworth 

&  Mrs  G.  Crandon  Woolley 
s  Frederic  P.  Worthen 

&  Mrs  W.  Chesley  Worthington 

Carroll  M.  Wright 
s  Ernest  J.  Wright 
s  James  H.  Wright 
s  Whitney  Wright 

&  Mrs  William  Wright 

&  Mrs  Arthur  P.  Wuth 
s  Cecil  I.  Wylde 

Theodore  C.  Wyman 
s  Arthur  R.  Wyzanski 

Paul  I.  Yakovlev 
ss  Phoebe  Yassa 

&  Mrs  Herschel  I.  Yesley 
s  Eli  Yoffe 

&  Mrs  Morris  Yorshis 
s  Edward  Young 
s  H.  Melvin  Young 

&  Mrs  Zenon  S.  Zannetos 
s  J.  L.  Zaragoza 

&  Mrs  M.  James  Zelman 

Arthur  Zich 

&  Mrs  Henry  J.  Zimmermann 
s  William  Zopfi 

&  Mrs  Lester  Zwick 
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Mrs  Roy  H.  Abbe 

Miss  Dorothy  Abel 

Mr  Orson  Adams  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mrs  Talbot  Aldrich 

Miss  Louisa  Alger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  T.  Allard 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  C.  Allen 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Ames 

Mrs  Stephen  B.  Ames 

Mrs  Lloyd  D.  H.  Anderson 

Miss  Marion  A.  Anderson 

Mrs  Ernest  Angell 

Mrs  Ernest  G.  Angevine 

Mr  &  Mrs  Reed  P.  Anthony 

Mrs  Albert  T.  Armitage 

Mrs  George  L.  Armour 

Miss  H.  Marguerite  Atwood 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  G.  Atwood 

Dr  &  Mrs  Henry  H.  Babcock 

Miss  Denise  Bacon 

Mr  Robert  R.  Bairnsfather 

Mrs  Donald  Baker  Jr 

Mrs  Russell  W.  Baker 

Mr  &  Mrs  Talbot  Baker 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  S.  Banks 

Mrs  Sabine  Baring-Gould 

Miss  Phyllis  F.  Barker 

Mrs  W.  Gardner  Barker 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Barnaby 

Miss  Harriett  M.  Bartlett 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  F.  W.  Bartol 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Bates 

Mrs  Helen  Wood  Bauman 

Mrs  Walter  C.  Beckjord 

Mr  &  Mrs  Nelson  Bell 

Mr  A.  E.  Benfield 

Mrs  Robert  E.  Bennett 

Mrs  Roger  W.  Bennett 

Mr  Gerald  A.  Berlin 

Dr  Frank  B.  Berry 

Mrs  Arthur  Besse 

Mrs  Michael  B.  Bever 

Mr  &  Mrs  Nelson  Bigelow 

Mrs  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  Blagden 

Dr  &  Mrs  Jack  Bloom 

Mr  Abraham  Bluestone 

Dr  Richard  E.  Boden 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ernst  W.  Bogusch 

Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  W.  Bradford 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Fiske  Bradford 

Mrs  Robert  Claxton  Bray 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  L.  Bretschneider 

Mrs  K.  Peabody  Brewster 

Mr  Bartol  Brinkler 

Miss  Eleanor  Broadhead 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  G.  Brocks 

Mrs  Donald  L.  Brown 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lester  A.  Browne 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bertram  F.  Brummer 

Mrs  Wayne  Bryer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  Brzezenski 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harvey  H.  Bundy  Jr 

Mr  Laurence  E.  Bunker 

Mr  &  Mrs  R.  M.  Burnes 

Miss  Elizabeth  Burrage 

Mr  &  Mrs  S.  Roy  Burroughs 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  B.  Cabot  Jr 

Mrs  Grosvenor  Calkins 

Cambridge  Mothers'  Monday  Club 

Mrs  John  C.  Campbell 

Dr  A.  Alden  Carpenter 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eliot  A.  Carter 

Dr  &  Mrs  Francis  H.  Chafee 


DONORS 

Mr  Bruce  Chalmers 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  S.  Chamberlain 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  W.  Chatfield 

Mr  Charles  Christenson 

Dr  &  Mrs  Edward  D.  Churchill 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  M.  Clark 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  Russell  Clarke  Jr 

Mrs  C.  Baker  Clotworthy  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Coburn 

Mr  &  Mrs  Horace  W.  Cole 

Mrs  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mrs  P.  Adams  Colony 

Mrs  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stanley  F.  Conant 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Congleton 

Dr  &  Mrs  Ian  McLean  Cooke 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Gardner  Coolidge 

Mrs  Julian  Coolidge 

Mr  &  Mrs  Saul  J.  Copellman 

The  Misses  Dorothy  &  Priscilla 

Cornish 
Mr  Robert  J.  Cotton 
Mrs  Donald  C.  Cottrell 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jesse  X.  Cousins 
Mrs  U.  Haskell  Crocker 
Mrs  Harry  King  Cross 
Mrs  John  H.  Cunningham 
Miss  Mary  Cunningham 
Mrs  C.  Bertram  Currier 
Mr  Stephen  Curtis 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gardner  Cushman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Cutler 
Mrs  John  Cutter 
Mrs  George  B.  Dabney 
Miss  Mary  Daboll 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  L.  Daly 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Huntington  Damon 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  C.  Damon 
Mrs  Murray  S.  Danforth 
Mrs  George  H.  Darrell 

Dr  &  Mrs  Chester  C.  D'Autremont 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  S.  Davis 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  A.  Day 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Bradford  Dean 

Dr  C.  Robert  Dean 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Dearborn 
Mrs  D.  C.  Dennett 

Mrs  Howard  Dickinson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  Dimond 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  G.  Dinneen 

Dr  &  Mrs  Gordon  A.  Donaldson 

Mrs  Phyllis  G.  Downing 

Mrs  William  R.  Driver  Jr 

Mrs  Sydney  Drooker 

Dr  Hyman  Duby 

Mrs  John  Durston 

Miss  Blanche  E.  Eaton 

Mrs  Charles  C.  Eaton  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Edinburg 

Mrs  Bradford  C.  Edmands 

Mr  Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Mrs  James  Edwards 

Miss  Edith  W.  Emerson 

Mrs  H.  Bigelow  Emerson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

Mr  Peter  Engel 

Dr  &  Mrs  Franco  Erculei 

Mr  &  Mrs  Benjamin  A.  Fairbank 

Mrs  Eliot  Farley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dana  L.  Farnsworth 

Mr  S.  Prescott  Fay 

Mr  Willis  Ward  Fay 

Mrs  Morris  Feldberg 

Miss  Charlotte  Fellman 


Mr  &  Mrs  Winslow  B.  Felton 

Mr  George  H.  Fernald  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  P.  Flagg 

Mr  &  Mrs  Simon  W.  Floss 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  E.  Foley 

Mrs  Allyn  B.  Forbes 

Mrs  I.  Garrett  Forbes 

Mrs  Maynard  Ford 

Foresight  Foundation 

Mr  Fred  A.  Franklin 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Freeman 

Miss  Betty  French 

Miss  Katherine  L.  French 

Mrs  Stanley  G.  French 

Mrs  Hazel  Thorpe  Fritz 

Mrs  Robert  Fuller 

Mrs  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mrs  William  Albert  Gallup 

Mrs  Sears  Gardiner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

Mrs  Charles  Gessner 

Mr  Armando  Ghitalla 

Mrs  Kirkland  H.  Gibson 

Mrs  Carleton  S.  Gifford 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alfred  P.  Ginsburg 

Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  Glaser 

Mr  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Dr  Joseph  Goodman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Morris  Goodman 

Mrs  Nathan  H.  Gordon 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  N.  Gorin 

Dr  &  Mrs  Paul  E.  Gray 

Mrs  Seymour  Gray 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harding  U.  Greene 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Gregg 

Mr  &  Mrs  Morton  S.  Grossman 

Mrs  William  H.  Gulliver 

Dr  &  Mrs  Edgar  Haber 

Mrs  Morris  Hadley 

Mrs  A.  A.  Haemmerle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  W.  Haffenreffer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  E.  Hale 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Halejr 

Miss  Constance  H.  Hall 

Mr  &  Mrs  Garrison  K.  Hall 

Mrs  Roger  H.  Hallowell 

Mrs  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

Mr  Jose  C.  Harris 

Mr  &  Mrs  Maynard  L.  Harris 

Prof.  &  Mrs  Roberts.  Harris 

Miss  Dorothea  K.  Harrison 

Dr  &  Mrs  J.  Hartwell  Harrison 

Mrs  Wendy  M.  Hart 

Mrs  Carroll  S.  Harvey 

Dr  Daniel  Harvey 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sherman  S.  Hayden 

Mr  David  Heckler 

Dr  Stephen  E.  Hedberg 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  Hedley-Whyte 

Mrs  Andrew  H.  Hepburn  Sr 

Mr  John  A.  Hermann 

Mr  Kevin  Hern 

Mr  William  A.  Herrmann  Jr 

Mrs  Winthrop  P.  Hersey 

Mrs  Chester  D.  Heywood 

Mrs  Converse  Hill 

MrsC.  A.  Hinkle 

Mr  James  C.  Hinkle  Jr 

Mrs  Ethan  W.  Hitchcock 

Mr  Max  Hobart 

Mrs  Mona  B.  Hodgdon 

Mr  Gordon  Holmes  Jr 

Mrs  Stanley  A.  Holmes 

continued  on  next  page 
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Mrs  Louise  P.  Hook 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mrs  Murray  P.  Horwood 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Fox  Hovey 

Mrs  William  White  Howells 

Mrs  J.  King  Hoyt  Jr 

Mr  Robert  I.  Hunneman 

Mrs  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr  &  Mrs  Christopher  W.  Hurd 

Mr  Kenneth  L.  Isaacs 

Mr  Halsted  James 

Mrs  Robert  Jandorf 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Jansen  Jr 

Mrs  Ellen  O.  Jennings 

Mr  John  W.  Johnson  Jr 

Dr  &  Mrs  Allen  P.  Joslin 

Miss  Gladys  Tucker  Joyce 

Mr  James  L.  Kane  Jr 

Dr  &  Mrs  Lewis  W.  Kane 

Mr  &  Mrs  Milton  Katz 

Mrs  E.  Bradford  Keith 

Mrs  Albert  V.  B.  Kelsey 

Mr  Walter  J.  Kendall 

Mrs  F.  Corning  Kenly  Jr 

Mrs  S.  Leonard  Kent 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs  Rufus  H.  Kimball 

Mr  William  King 

Mrs  William  F.  King 

Dr  Edward  P.  Kingsbury 

Mrs  Howard  T.  Kingsbury 

Mrs  Ernest  D.  Klema 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  E.  Kloss 

Mrs  Edward  Kneznek 

Miss  Mildred  Knowles 

Mrs  Clarence  Knudson 

Mr  Edward  Koenig 

Mr  Lester  J.  Kohn 

Mr  Oliver  R.  Kovacs 

Dr  &  Mrs  Leo  P.  Krall 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  Kraut 

Dr  &  Mrs  Charles  S.  Kubik 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  W.  Kuehn 

Mr  &  Mrs  Martin  M.  Landay 

Mr  Roger  Landay 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lasell 

Mrs  John  W.  Lasell 

Mrs  Allen  Latham  Jr 

Mr  Robert  E.  Lawther 

Mr  Paul  Leahy 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ernest  F.  Leathern 

Dr  &  Mrs  Paul  B.  Le  Baron 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Le  Clair 

Miss  Caroll  F.  Lefferts 

Mr  Luis  Leguia 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  Lehner 

Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Willis  Leith  Jr 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Leland 

Dr  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  L.  Levin 

Mrs  Frederick  J.  Leviseur 

Dr  Audrey  A.  Lewis 

Dr  Marjorie  Lewisohn 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Little 

Mrs  John  H.  Livens 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alfred  Lockerbie 

Mrs  Carlton  R.  Mabley  Jr 

Mrs  John  MacDuffie  II 

Mrs  Calvert  Magruder 

Mr  Calvert  Magruder  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  S.  Malcom 

Mr  Otto  Manley 

Dr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Marden 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  Marshall 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  E.  Martin 


DONORS 

Mr  Leslie  Martin 

Mrs  Frederic  B.  Mayo 

Mrs  Charles  V.  McCarthy 

Mrs  Robert  McGarty 

Mr  Francis  L.  McGinn  Jr 

Miss  Ada  V.  Mcintosh 

Mrs  John  R.  McLane 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  H.  McLean  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  A.  McMillen 

Mr  John  W.  McNear 

Mrs  Joe  Vincent  Meigs 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Mendelsohn 

Mrs  Roy  R.  Merchant  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  H.  Meyer  Jr 

Dr  &  Mrsjost  J.  Michelsen 

Mrs  Bingham  Milne 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Milton 

Mrs  Spencer  B.  Montgomery 

Mr  Peter  S.  Moore 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  R.  Morse 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Morse 

Mrs  J.  Reed  Morss 

Mrs  Hardwick  Mosely 

Mr  Raymond  F.  Murphy  Jr 

Mrs  Dellieware  R.  Nelson 

Mrs  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mrs  T.  Jefferson  Newbold 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr  Acosta  Nichols 

Dr  &  Mrs  George  Nichols  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Horace  S.  Nichols 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  G.  Nickerson 

Miss  A.  Elizabeth  Norman 

Mrs  Mary  P.  Northcutt 

Mr  Eugene  E.  Noymer 

Rev.  Msgr  Timothy  F.  O'Leary 

Miss  Carolyn  Olmsted 

Mr  &  Mrs  Myer  L.  Orlov 

Mrs  Robert  L.  Osgood 

Mrs  Frank  Sewall  Owen 

Mrs  Frank  C.  Paine 

Mrs  John  A.  Paine 

Miss  Katharine  F.  Pantzer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  P.  Parker 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 

Miss  Katharine  Parker 

Mrs  Reginald  S.  Parker 

Mrs  Robert  B.  Parker  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Parkinson 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  Parson 

Mr  James  Pastoriza 

Mrs  Loomis  Patrick 

Mr  Robert  E.  Paul 

Dr  &  Mrs  Edmund  C.  Payne  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  R.  Payson 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Peabody 

Mrs  Charles  Russell  Peck 

Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Felix  Pereira 

Mr  &  Mrs  Guido  R.  Perera 

Miss  Sylvia  Perkins 

Mr  Lovett  C.  Peters 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  H.  Peters 

Mr  Paul  A.  Peterson 

Mr  Franklin  T.  Pfaelzer  Jr 

Mrs  John  S.  Pfeil 

Mrs  Clarence  H.  Philbrick 

Mr  C.  Marvin  Pickett  Jr 

Mrs  Elisha  G.  Pierce  Jr 

Mr&  Mrs  James  D.  Piatt 

Mrs  John  Podger 

Dr  Eugene  M.  Pollard 

Dr  &  Mrs  Alfred  Pope 

Dr  &  Mrs  George  C.  Prather 

Mrs  Stuart  Pratt 

Miss  Mary  E.  Prentiss 


Miss  Carol  Procter 
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s  Henri  Prunaret 

s  Augustus  L.  Putnam 

Rolf  Ouarck 

Sidney  H.  Rabinowitz 

Jean-Pierre  Radley 

&  Mrs  Robert  C.  Rainie 

&  Mrs  Norman  F.  Ramsey  Jr 

&  Mrs  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 
s  Franklin  A.  Reece 

&  Mrs  Lindsay  Renouf 

Eveoleen  N.  Rexford 

&  Mrs  David  L.  Richardson 
s  Wyman  Richardson 

William  Douglas  Richmond 
ss  Mary  K.  Riley 
s  Charles  P.  Rimmer 

&  Mrs  Paul  Rizzotto 

Joseph  C.  Robbins 
s  Henry  B.  Roberts 
s  Gilbert  Roddy 

&  Mrs  Albert  N.  Rothermel 

&  Mrs  George  B.  Rowel  I 

Jack  Ruegg 

&  Mrs  Seymour  Sacks 
ss  Elizabeth  Saltonstall 

&  Mrs  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

&  Mrs  Richard  Schatzki 
s  Louis  Schlechter 

&  Mrs  John  G.  Schmid 

&  Mrs  Paul  A.  Schmid 
s  Donald  Scott 
s  Henry  R.  Scott 

Horace  A.  Secrist 

&  Mrs  R.  Minturn  Sedgwick 

&  Mrs  Samuel  M.  Seegal 

&  Mrs  Samuel  Seiniger 

Charles  Seligson 

&  Mrs  Lloyd  I.  Sexton 

&  Mrs  Melvin  I.  Shapiro 
s  Oscar  M.  Shaw 
s  Ralph  Sheffer 

&  Mrs  Daniel  H.  Sheingold 
s  Francis  G.  Shepard 

&  Mrs  Frederick  J.  Shepard  Jr 
s  Prentiss  Shepherd 

George  Sherrerd  Jr 
s  Robert  Sides 

Coleman  Silbert 
s  Edward  B.  Simmons 

&  Mrs  John  H.  Sisson 

Clement  A.  Smith 

&  Mrs  Forrester  C.  Smith 

John  H.  Smith 

Arthur  F.  F.  Snyder 

Morris  Snyder 

Chester  I.  Solomon 

Harry  C.  Southard 

&  Mrs  Lamar  Soutter 

&  Mrs  Arthur  S.  Spangler 
s  Archibald  H.  Spaulding 

&  Mrsjosiah  A.  Spaulding 
s  Howard  Stagg 

&  Mrs  Davi.d  G.  Stahl 
;  Philip  B.  Stanley 

;  Janet  K.  Starr 

Russell  Stearns 
;  Robert  Steinert 

&  Mrs  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Rev.  &  Mrs  Anson  Phelps  Stokes 

&  Mrs  Henry  S.  Stone 

&  Mrs  Leo  Stone 
s  David  Stoneman 
&  Mrs  Somers  H.  Sturgis 
s  John  Hale  Stutesman 
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Mr  &  Mrs  M.  A.  Sunderland 

Dr  &  Mrs  Edgar  B.  Taft 

Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Tallman 

Mrs  Rosamond  S.  Taylor 

Mrs  Thomas  Taylor 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Teele 

Dr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Thaler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sherman  Thayer 

Miss  Genevieve  M.  Thomas 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  B.  Thomas  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harvey  L.  Thomas  Jr 

Mrs  Rupert  C.  Thompson  Jr 

Mrs  George  H.  Timmins 

Dr  Rudolf  Toch 

Mrs  Stirling  Tomkins 

Mrs  Bayard  Tuckerman  Jr 

Dr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Turtle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Juris  Udris 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  C.  Uehlein 

Miss  Gene  Ulmann 

Mr  Robert  D.  Usen 

Dr  Suzanne  T.  Van  Amerongen 


DONORS 

Mrs  Rosamond  L.  Vaughan 

Mrs  Dorothy  Villmont 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  Wald 

Miss  Alice  E.  Ward 

Mrs  Howland  S.  Warren 

Dr  Thomas  A.  Warthin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Milton  C.  Wasby 

The  Frederick  E.  Weber  Charities 

Corporation 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sinclair  Weeks 
Mrs  William  M.  Weigle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lewis  H.  Weinstein 
Mrs  Philips.  Weld 
Mrs  Warren  M.  Wells  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  S.  West 
Mr  &  Mrs  Melville  F.  Weston 
Dr  &  Mrs  Winthrop  Wetherbee 
Mrs  George  Macy  Wheeler 
Mrs  Howard  Wheeler 
Dr  &  Mrs  Frank  C.  Wheelock  Jr 
Mr  Stetson  Whitcher 
Mrs  John  F.  White 


Mrs  William  W.  White 
Mr  Richard  M.  Whitney 
Mrs  Chester  E.  Whittle 
Mrs  Morrill  Wiggin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Amos  N.  Wilder 
Miss  Lucille  Wilkin 
Mrs  A.  Osborne  Willauer 
Mrs  Shepard  F.  Williams 
Mr  Thomas  B.  Williams 
Mrs  James  B.  Willing 
Mrs  Albert  O.  Wilson 
Mrs  Henry  D.  Winslow 
Mr  William  F.  Wiseman 
Mr  Gerard  Wolfe 
Mr  Cornelius  A.  Wood 
Dr  &  Mrs  Edward  F.  Woods 
Mrs  Stewart  C.  Woodworth 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  I.  Wren 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Wrigley 
Dr  Leona  R.  Zacharias 
Miss  Barbara  Ziegler 


TANGLEWOOD  1971 


The  view  from  the  grounds  over  Lake  Mahkeenac  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 


A  NEW  SERIES 
SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

FRIDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS  AT  8.30  pm 


2A    January  7  (Friday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 

Introitus 

Requiem  canticles 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 


parti 


2B     January  8  (Saturday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Scenes  de  ballet 
Violin  concerto  in  D 
Symphony  of  psalms 


part  2 


March  31  &  April  1 

FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 

BACH  Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

DEL  TREDICI  Pop-Pourri 

DES  PREZ  Deploration  de  Jehan  Okeghem 

MESSIAEN  Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


programs  subject  to  change 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER  — 

CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  WORLD  ORCHESTRA 
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Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  the  City 
of  Boston  were  both  honored  this  fall  when  Mr  Fiedler  was  chosen 
to  represent  Boston  as  Conductor  of  the  first  World  Orchestra.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Federation  of  People-to-people  Programs,  more 
than  145  musicians  from  orchestras  in  all  parts  of  the  world  gathered  to 
give  concerts  at  Philharmonic  Hall  in  New  York,  at  the  dedication  of 
Walt  Disney  World  in  Orlando,  Florida,  and  at  the  Opera  House  of  the 
newly  opened  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  performing  arts  in 
Washington,  DC. 
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RECORDS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Of  the  many  exciting  albums  made  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston 
Pops  Orchestras,  and  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  the 
following  are  especially  recommended  as  Christmas  gifts:  — 

CHRISTMAS  MUSIC  —  Boston  Pops/Arthur  Fiedler 

A  Christmas  Festival  Polydor  245004 

Pops  Christmas  Party  RCA  LSC  2329 

American  Family  Album  of  favorite  Christmas  music         RCA  VCS  7060 

MUSIC  FOR  ORCHESTRA—  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Strauss's  'Also  sprach  Zarathustra'  DG  2530  160 

(Steinberg) 


Smetana's  'Ma  vlast' 
(Kubelik) 

Debussy's  'Images'  and  'Prelude  a  I'apres-midi 
d'un  faune' 
(Thomas) 

Beethoven's  'Emperor'  concerto 
(Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos 
(Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Beethoven's  nine  symphonies 
(Leinsdorf) 

Berlioz'  'L'enfance  du  Christ' 

(Munch) 

Schubert's  Symphony  no.  9 
(Steinberg) 

Orff's  'Carmina  Burana' 

(Ozawa) 

Music  by  Debussy  and  Ravel 
(Abbado) 


DG  2707  054 


DG  2530  145 


RCA  LSC  2733 


RCA  VCS  6417 
(4  records) 

RCA  VCS  6903 
(7  records) 

RCA  VICS  6006 


RCA  LSC  3115 


RCA  LSC  3161 


DG    2530  038 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Music  by  Debussy  DG    2530  049 


Music  by  Schubert,  Hindemith  and  Milhaud 
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RCA  LSC  3166 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

MIDI 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 
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THE  ADVERTISERS 

IN  THE 
PROGRAM  BOOK 

ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 
THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 

PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 
PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  PATRONAGE. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  December  17  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  18  1971  at  8.30 

ALDO  CECCATO     conductor 


CORELLI 

MENDELSSOHN 
*DVORAK 


Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor  op.  6  no.  8 
'Christmas' 

Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor  op.  11 

Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor  op.  95  'New  world' 


Aldo  Ceccato  will  make  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  next  week- 
end. The  young  Italian  conductor,  who  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  Victor 
de  Sabata,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  two  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  and  is  now  booked  to  conduct  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony.  Earlier  this  year  he  directed  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden,  and  at  the  Glyndebourne  Festival. 

The  program  includes  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  of 
Mendelssohn's  Symphony  no.  1.  Written  when  the  composer  was 
fifteen,  it  is  actually  the  thirteenth  of  his  symphonies.  The  pianist  Ignaz 
Moscheles  wrote  in  his  diary  at  this  time:  'Felix,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  is  a 
phenomenon.  What  are  all  prodigies  compared  with  him?  Gifted  chil- 
dren, nothing  else.  This  Felix  Mendelssohn  is  already  a  mature  artist!' 

The  concert  next  Friday  will  end  about  3.50,  the  concert  next  Saturday 
about  10.20. 

Friday  afternoon  December  31  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  1  1972  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
MISHA  DICHTER     piano 


BRAHMS 
*BRAHMS 


Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC 


1M*pr 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON  ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


MINNIE  WOI 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


332-9890 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Voice  Studios                          MARGOT 

WARNER, 

Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE 

—  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

Summer 

and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

Boston, 

Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853 

(617) 

267-0332 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


d \y(&LuMm 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 


OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY 


BINDING 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents 

A  PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

at  Symphony  Hall 

Wednesday  evening  January  5 1972  at  8.30 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 


celebrating  a  fifty-year  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr  Rubinstein  appeared  for  the  first  time  with  the 

Orchestra  in  1921. 


RACHMANINOV      Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  C  minor 
BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat 


TICKET  PRICES 

$25,  $20,  $15,  $10  and  $5 

A  portion  of  the  ticket  price  is  tax  deductible 

PRIORITY  BOOKING   IS  AVAILABLE  TO   BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
SUBSCRIBERS  IMMEDIATELY 

GENERAL  BOOKING  OPENS  ON   DECEMBER  15 


Tickets  are  available  by  mail,  or  in  person  from 

BOX  OFFICE  (PF  72),  SYMPHONY  HALL, 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 


The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 


EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  —  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  10 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 

JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 
HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
IRVING  W.  RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 

Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1971  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •   ORGANS 


Accompanist  to:  I 

The  Boston  Symphony       I 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company         I 

160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-0775 
50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-0450 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN   H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C  ALSOP 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN   L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

VINCENT  C. 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON   KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
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MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 
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John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 
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Laurence  Thorstenberg 
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Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
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William  Gibson 
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tuba 
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Everett  Firth 
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Frank  Epstein 
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librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
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HOW  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  CAN 
SIMPLIFY  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 

Cave  Atlantique  is  a  wine  importing  firm  that  she  can  get  to  know  the  wine  over  a  period 

can  greatly  simplify  your  Christmas  shopping.  of  years  as  it  matures.  A  few  cases  would  be 

Merely  by  visiting  the  store,  you  can  select  ideal    for    this    purpose,    although    even   six 

any  number  of  Christmas  gifts,   have  them  bottles,  if  drunk  slowly,  would  provide  the 

gift  wrapped,  and   then,  at  the  appropriate  requisite  sense  of  continuity.  The  wines  listed 

time  before  Christmas,  have  them  delivered  below  are  particularly  recommended  for  this 

anywhere  in  Massachusetts.  purpose. 

The  advantage  of  giving  wine  for  Christmas  1966     ch-  Leoville  Lascases  47.00      4.35 

is  the  assurance  of  having  chosen  a  personal,  19"^     *-h.  Citran  28.60       2.65 

thoughtful  and  unique  present.  1%9     Savigny  Premier  Cru  38.88       3.60 

1960     Fonseca  Vintage  Port  51.00       4.75 

sCample£ANT,QUE'S  W,NE  let  the  recipient  choose 

Cave  Atlantique's  wine  buyers  have  prepared  Another  possibility  is  to  give  a  gift  certificate, 

the  following  12-bottle  wine  samplers:  and  allow  the  recipient  himself  to  select  his 

#1  Inexpensive  Dinner  Wine  Sampler. $25.55  wines^   Cave   Atlantique    has    prepared   en- 

#2  German  Wine  Sampler 35.10  §^ve,d  announcement  cards  which  are  avail- 

#3  Fortified  Wine  Sampler 37.12  able  for  th,s  PurPose 

#4  Beaujolais  Sampler   31.77  10%   DISCOUNT 

#5  Rhone  Wine  Sampler 39.15  Any  sjr)g|e  purchaSe  of  12  bottles,  whether  in- 

#6  Bordeaux  Wine  Sampler   43.10  volving  one  or  several  gifts,  entitles  the  pur- 

#7  Burgundy  and  Beaujolais  Sampler.   48.95  chaser  to  a  10%  discount  from   the  bott|e 

#8  Buyers'  Choice  Sampler 49.14  price. 

Each  of  these  12  bottle  samplers  includes  a  .   „_  ^_  /-udictu  ac  r^lCT 

specially  prepared  brochure  which  comments  ci  i^^CTirvuc 

on    the    taste    characteristics,    labelling    and  bUCjCifcbl  IONS 

origin  of  each  specific  wine  in  the  sampler.  The  firm  has  prepared  a  brochure  which  lists 

The  sampler  will  also  contain  a  copy  of  one  the  complete  contents  of  each  wine  sampler 

of  the  firm's   monographs  on   how  to   read  and  which  provides  numerous  other  gift  sug- 

wine  labels,  wine  market  conditions,  and  so  gestions  as  well.  The  brochure  is  available 

forth.  without  cost  by  calling  491-7629. 

Thus,  the  recipient  of  a  wine  sampler  will  GIFT  WRAPPING  AND  DELIVERY 

receive   not  only  a  gift  of  good   wine  but  SERVICE 

also  a  self-instruction  course  in  the  apprecia-  A  .£.     ,  &ir  ™  n  u  a 

t  ,  i     •  Any  gift  of  $15.00  or  more  will  be  wrapped 

tion  of  a  particular  type  of  wine.  ,'? ,.  ,     ...       .    ,  ,  ... 

r  /r  and  delivered  without  charge  anywhere  with- 

GIFTS  OF  A  SINGLE  WINE  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area.  Any  gift  of  $150.00 
Some  customers  prefer  to  give  a  gift  of  one  or  more  wi"  be  wrapped  and  delivered  with- 
or  more  bottles  of  a  single  wine.  Among  the  out  charge  anywhere  in  Massachusetts.  Other- 
many  wines  that  could  be  suggested  for  this  wise,  wrapping  and  delivery  will  be  charged 
particular  approach,  the  following  are  par-  at  the  prevailing  rates, 
ticularly  recommended:  TELEPHONE  ORDERS 

Vintage  Wine  Case         Bottle  Cave    Atlantique    specializes    in    telephone 

1961  Ch.  Ducru-Beacaillou      83.70         7.75  orders   To  p,ace  your  order  ca„  491_2411  or 

1962  Ch.  La  Gaffeliere              55.00         5.10  491-7629  and  ask  to  speak  with  one  of  the 
1966     Hospices  de  Beaune  wine  buyers. 

Pommard  "Dames  de  la 

Charite"  118.25       10.95 

1964     Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00         6.75  CAVE   ATLANTIQUE 

1969     Le  Montrachet  172.50       15.95  . .       ,    kl  ,  ,,        Jr 

72  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

GIFTS  OF  WINE  TO  LAY  AWAY  1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Another  gift  idea  is  to  give  someone  a  suf-  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

ficient  quantity  of  a  single  wine  so  that  he  or  Telephone  491-2411   or  491-7629 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Friday  afternoon  December  17  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  18  1971  at  8.30 

ALDO  CECCATO     conductor 

CORELLI  Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor     op.  6     no.  8 

'Christmas' 

Vivace  -  grave  -  allegro 

Adagio  -  allegro  -  adagio 

Vivace 

Allegro 

Pastorale 

CONCERTINO   JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
MAX  HOBART     violin 
JULES  ESKIN     cello 

CONTINUO       ROBERT  LEVIN     harpsichord 

MENDELSSOHN     Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  11 

Allegro  di  molto 

Andante 

Menuetto:  allegro  molto 

Allegro  con  fuoco 

first  performance  in  Boston 
intermission 


*DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor     op.  95 
'New  World' 

Adagio  -  allegro  molto 

Largo 

Scherzo:  molto  vivace 

Allegro  con  fuoco 


The  concert  on   Friday  will  end  about  3.50;  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.20 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  Is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 13  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  ''KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


miles  an  hour 
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93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •      Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 

The          iffflU 

Ritz-Carlton     \  fX  W  ' 
Boston  \zJ^^^\l 

d-a-O-TOh© 

BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


|polcari'8 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Fiduciary  Tru 

st  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 

Provident  Institution 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

for  Savings 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 
2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  col  lection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


a  Converse 

All  Star 

for  tennis 


Now,  what  Converse  has  been  doing  for  basketball 
for  50  years,  Converse  is  doing  for  tennis.  This  is 
the  ultimate  shoe  for  grass,  clay  or  hard. 

Soft  suede  glove  leather  uppers.  Silk-smooth 
interior  and  full  heel  and  arch  cushion.  Padded 
tongue  and  ankle  collar.  New  look  U-Throat  Upper 
design.  Experience  total  new  comfort  with  the 
Converse  All  Star  for  tennis. 


•  converse 
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C-VTV^ 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . .. 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 

3     0/n    1-2  yaars 
y    '«    $1,000  mil 


0/m  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


5 


m  Regular 
/£\        Savings 


minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


\ 


qi     90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notica  Raquirad  after  tha  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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The  Only  One. 

Only  the  most  perfect, 
hand  picked  white 
Chardonnay  grapes  s 

Only  from  the  first 
delicate  pressing. 

Only  in  the  greatest 
vintage  years. 

Taittinger 

Comtes  de  Champagne 
Blanc  de  B lanes 


Epluchage,  the  old  world  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  perfection 

of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  New  York. 
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Some  Bostonians  prefer  to  devote 

their  time  and  energy  to  things  like 

the  Audubon  Society,  MGH,  the 

Museum,  and  the  Symphony. 

So  they  leave  their  investment 

management  to  us  and  the 

thoroughly  experienced  staff  in  our 

Trust  Department. 

If  you  re  one  of  those  Bostonians, 

perhaps  you  should  talk  to  Ralph 

Marks,  one  of  our  men  in  portfolio 

management.  You  can  call  him 

at  742-4000. 

And  leave  the  marketing  to  us. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  F.D.I.C. 


I 


The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but  • .  • 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  also  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


Records 
Art  Prints 
Men's  Clothing 
Men's  Furnishings 
Men's  Shoes 
Men's  Boutique 
Cameras,  Film 


•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Stationery 

•  Luggage 

•  Creative  Toys 


•  TV's,  Radios 

•  Mattresses 

•  Housewares 

•  Domestics 

•  Typewriters 

•  Office  Supplies 


You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 


the 


dSSb 


Charge  Accounts  Invited 

HARVARD  SQUARE  •  M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER  •   CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTE 


It'c 

1 1 0  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


ARCANGELO  CORELLI 

Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor     op.  6  no.  8  'Christmas' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Corelli  was  born  in  Fusignano  (Imola),  Italy,  on  February  17  1653;  he  died  in 
Rome  on  January  8  1713.  The  score  of  this  Concerto  grosso,  which  is  super- 
scribed 'Fatto  per  la  notte  di  natale'  ('composed  for  the  night  of  the  nativity'), 
is  one  of  a  set  of  twelve  published,  according  to  Alfred  Einstein,  a  year  after  the 
composer's  death  by  Roger  of  Amsterdam.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  October  16  1925,  when  Serge  Koussevitzky 
conducted.  Charles  Wilson  conducted  the  Orchestra's  most  recent  performances 
in  Boston  on  December  27  and  28  1968. 

The  instrumentation:  a  concertino  group  of  two  violins  and  cello,  a  ripieno 
group  of  violins,  violas,  cellos  and  basses,  with  string  and  keyboard  continue 

Corelli  was  a  personage  of  widespread  fame  in  his  day.  The  particulars 
of  his  career  are  largely  fabulous,  and  little  is  known  of  his  early  life. 
Various  anecdotes  about  him  have  been  handed  down,  each  always 
quoted  with  an  appendage  of  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  was  the  prime  spirit  in  the  development  of  music  by  bowed 
instruments  when  instrumental  music  found  its  first  full  flowering  in 
seventeenth-century  Italy.  If  his  was  not  a  profoundly  original  talent,  he 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  art  of  violin  playing  by  his  example  as  virtu- 
oso, and  to  solo  and  concerted  music  by  his  compositions,  published  and 
widely  circulated  in  his  time. 

Of  his  earlier  years  little  is  known,  save  that  he  studied  violin  with 
Giovanni  Benvenuti  at  Bologna,  composition  with  Matteo  Simonelli  at 
Rome.  He  became  a  player  in  the  Capranica  Theatre  Orchestra  in  Rome 
as  a  youth  of  eighteen.  It  is  said  that  in  the  ensuing  years  he  exhibited 
his  skill  before  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  Munich,  the  Elector  George  at 
Hanover;  the  tale  is  told  that  when  he  visited  Paris  the  jealous  Lully 
stirred  up  so  much  talk  against  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  (this 
was  denied  by  Fetis).  In  1682  he  settled  at  Rome,  and  as  first  musician 
to  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni  became  forthwith  the  shining  light  of  musical 
culture  in  that  capital.  A  celebrity  who  held  a  similar  position  at  the  court 
of  Naples  was  the  elder  Scarlatti.  Dr  Burney  relates  an  anecdote  which 
he  learned  from  'a  very  particular  and  intelligent  friend',  who  had  it 
from  Geminiani,  who  many  years  before  had  been  Corelli's  pupil. 
Burney's  roundabout  information  is  to  the  effect  that  Corelli,  visiting  the 
Neapolitan  court,  made  a  glaring  error  in  performance  in  which  Ales- 
sandro  Scarlatti  had  to  set  him  straight.  That,  in  the  midst  of  a  perform- 
ance of  one  of  his  last  adagios,  'the  king,  being  tired,  quitted  the  room 
to  the  great  mortification  of  Corelli'.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  found  his 
fame  somewhat  supplanted  by  an  upstart  musician  by  the  name  of 
Valentini,  and  was  thrown  into  'such  a  state  of  melancholy  and  chagrin 
as  was  thought/  said  Geminiani,  'to  have  hastened  his  death'.  Dying  a 
wealthy  man,  Corelli  made  the  grand  gesture  of  bequeathing  his  entire 
fortune,  which  has  been  variously  named  as  the  equivalent  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  together  with  a 
fine  collection  of  paintings,  to  his  patron.  The  Cardinal  saw  his  Christian 
duty,  and  handed  the  'saint-seducing  gold'  to  Corelli's  poor  relatives. 
The  pictures  his  conscience  permitted  him  to  retain. 
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Corelli  has  been  described  as  'modest,  amiable,  simple  in  his  ways  of 
life,  almost  shabbily  dressed,  always  going  on  foot  instead  of  taking  a 
carriage'.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  extravagant  praise  from  his  contem- 
poraries. One  of  his  countrymen  called  him  'II  virtuosissimo  di  violino  e 
vero  Orfeo  di  nostri  tempi',  and  Johann  Mattheson,  in  Germany,  named 
him  'the  prince  of  all  musicians'.  His  pupil,  Geminiani,  issued  a  more 
considered  judgment:  'His  merit  was  not  depth  of  learning  like  that  of 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  nor  great  fancy  or  rich  invention  in  melody  or 
harmony,  but  a  nice  ear  and  most  delicate  taste  which  led  him  to  select 
the  most  pleasing  harmonies  and  melodies,  and  to  construct  the  parts 
so  as  to  produce  the  most  delightful  effect  upon  the  ear.' 

Even  though  Corelli's  Concerti  grossi  were  published  posthumously, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  composed  them,  or  some  of  them,  far 
earlier,  in  the  full  prime  of  his  career.  We  have  the  statement  of  Georg 
Muffat  in  his  preface  to  his  own  collection  of  Concerti  grossi  published 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  that  he  had  experienced  'great  pleasure  and 
wonder  in  hearing  a  Concerto  grosso  of  Corelli  for  the  first  time'.  Muffat 
heard  Corelli  conduct  them  in  Rome,  so  he  reports,  in  1682.  Corelli 
neither  originated  the  form,  nor  was  he  alone  in  developing  it  in  his 
day,  but  he  gave  the  Concerto  grosso  its  first  great  impulse  by  the 
coherence,  power,  and  fine  workmanship  he  brought  to  it.  His  pupil 
Geminiani  carried  the  gospel  of  the  Concerto  grosso  to  England.  Another 
pupil,  Locatelli,  did  the  same  in  Holland.  Corelli  offered  an  inspiring 
pattern  for  his  younger  compatriot  Vivaldi.  Handel,  who  heard  and 
admired  his  playing,  was  to  write  his  own  twelve  Concerti  grossi  for  a 
similar  group  and  with  a  similar  succession  of  short  movements.  Even 
Bach  surely  owed  something  to  Corelli  in  his  Brandenburg  concertos, 
however  much  he  refined  and  altered  the  Corellian  model. 

The  plan  of  the  Concerto  grosso  is  first  found  in  vocal  music  with  con- 
certed instrumental  accompaniment  and  so  derives  from  the  operas  of 
an  earlier  period  where  the  main  group  of  instrumentalists,  called 
'Ripieno'  ('full'),  is  contrasted  and  alternated  with  a  small  group  set 
apart,  called  the  'Concertino',  this  group  supporting  the  singer.  The 
operas  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  are  outstanding  in  this  usage.  Sonatas 
such  as  Corelli's  Opus  5  were  to  become  a  pattern  for  the  later  solo 
virtuoso  type  of  concerto.  But  at  this  period  of  instrumental  develop- 
ment even  those  composers  who  wrote  primarily  for  the  violin,  of 
which  Corelli  was  one,  inclined  toward  music  for  balanced  groups. 

The  first  use  of  the  term  'Concerto  grosso'  is  traced  to  Malvezzi's  'Inter- 
medii  et  Concerti'  in  1591.  The  Concerti  'per  voci  e  stromenti'  of  the 
still  earlier  Venetian  masters  Andrea  and  Giovanni  Gabrieli  favored  a 
balanced  division  of  choral  and  instrumental  groups. 

Dr  Einstein  considers  that  'a  great  triumph  was  achieved  when  the  solo 
instrument  or  instruments  were  banished  from  choral  Concertanti  music 
and  brought  into  proper  relationship  with  the  organic  whole,  and  the 
date  of  this  achievement  (about  1680)  coincided  with  the  general  desire 
for  greater  cohesion  in  harmony,  melody  and  rhythm.  Thus,  wonderful 
musical  balance  and  complete  expression  of  feeling  was  attained  in  the 
works  of  the  old  masters,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  were 
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mere  chance  or  a  desire  for  freedom  that  prompted  the  artistic  nature 
of  a  Corelli  to  whom  proportion,  repose  and  equality  are  the  very  ele- 
ments of  life.  In  the  realm  of  instrumental  music  Corelli  is  the  artistic 
brother  of  that  other  great  Italian,  Agostino  Steffani,  who  exerted  such 
great  influence  over  the  Aria  and  Duet  forms  in  vocal  music.  The  har- 
monic symmetry  of  a  work  by  Corelli,  the  construction  of  and  relation- 
ship between  two  dissimilar  tonal  masses  of  sound  are  brought  to 
perfection.  The  master's  innocent  'Virtuosity",  the  one  thing  which 
"dates"  his  compositions  for  us,  becomes  the  classical  expression  of 
joyful  and  at  the  same  time  sober  tone-construction  when  compared 
with  the  excessively  fanciful  embellishments  of  his  predecessors  and 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  .  .  . 

'It  is  certain  that  the  different  sections  of  the  work  [op.  6  no.  8]  lead  up 
to  and  reveal  their  true  import  in  the  final  movement.  In  the  Grave  of  the 
Introduction,  for  instance,  the  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  is  conjured  up 
in  a  manner  so  often  used  by  Bach,  the  forms  of  angels  hovering  round 
the  cradle  of  the  Holy  Child  against  this  dark  and  solemn  background. 

'The  Pastorale  of  Corelli  is  the  culminating  point  of  a  series  of  attempts 
in  this  form  extending  over  a  century.  The  Pastorale,  the  pet  invention 
of  the  Renaissance,  with  its  droning  bass,  its  lulling  Siciliano  rhythm 
and  quiet  melody  in  thirds,  had  no  specific  musical  expression  until  it 
came  to  portray  a  realistic  picture.  It  was  in  Opera  that  real  shepherd 
music  was  imitated  for  the  first  time,  and  during  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  all  the  other  musical  elements  were  added  slowly  to  form 
the  conception  of  the  Pastorale.  In  Corelli's  Concerto  the  ideal  type  of 
the  pastoral  Siciliano  is  attained.  According  to  Forkel  (Critical  Music 
Library  II,  340),  Corelli  aimed  at  giving  a  musical  picture  of  the  angels 
hovering  over  Bethlehem,  a  tonal  counterpart  of  Botticelli's  famous 
Nativity  in  London.  And  in  the  grace  and  purity  of  his  picture  Corelli  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  greatest  of  all  composers,  J.  S.  Bach,  who  depicts 
everything  in  the  Pastorale  of  his  Christmas  Oratorio,  shepherd  and 
angels,  the  earthly,  the  heavenly  and  celestial.' 
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FELIX  MENDELSSOHN 

Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  11 

Program  note  by  Klaus  G.  Roy 

Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  February  3  1809;  he  died  in  Leipzig  on 
November  4  1847.  He  composed  the  so-called  'Symphony  no.  V  between  March 
3  and  31  1824,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  when  he 
first  visited  England  in  1829.  On  May  25  he  conducted  the  Symphony  at  a  concert 
of  the  Society  (from  the  piano,  as  was  then  still  the  custom  in  London);  the 
Society  elected  him  an  honorary  member  a  few  months  later. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  symphony  earlier  this  week, 
on  December  16,  in  Providence.  There  is  no  record  of  a  previous  performance 
of  the  Symphony  in  Boston. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  words  'First  symphony'  radiate  a  peculiar  magic,  conjure  up  an  aura 
both  of  achievement  and  of  promise,  of  a  solid  foundation  in  the  past 
and  an  assurance  of  a  productive  future.  Some  composers  take  the  leap 
quite  early,  and  some  too  early;  few  will,  like  Brahms,  desist  from  issuing 
their  First  symphony  until  they  are  in  their  forties.  The  work  so  named 
will  usually  present  a  Janus-face,  looking  backward  to  established  models 
as  well  as  embodying  the  composer's  own  personality  and  artistic  dis- 
coveries. But,  more  often  than  not,  the  title  is  misleading  to  the  public. 
There  can  be  few  first  symphonies  that  were  not  preceded  by  a  number 
of  less  ambitious  orchestral  works,  music  that  served  as  preparation 
while  standing  firmly  on  its  own  feet.  One  thinks  at  once  of  the  two 
piano  concertos  by  Beethoven,  the  first  concerto,  Serenades,  and  'Haydn 
variations'  by  Brahms.  And  there  are,  of  course,  several  instances  in 
which  the  First  symphony  either  came  very  late,  as  with  Cherubini,  and 
remained  the  sole  work  of  its  kind,  or  those  in  which  the  composers 
discovered  that  their  forte  (indeed  their  fortissimo)  lay  elsewhere:  thus 
Weber,  who  wrote  two  early  symphonies,  and  Bizet  and  Wagner,  who 
limited  themselves  to  one. 

Particularly  deceptive  is  the  appellation  of  'First  symphony'  in  the  case 
of  the  work  by  Mendelssohn  we  are  now  considering.  For  this  is,  by 
another  count,  not  his  first  but  his  thirteenth.  The  State  Library  in  Berlin 
contains  no  fewer  than  eleven  symphonies  of  his  for  string  orchestra, 
and  one  for  full  orchestra.  Until  recent  years,  all  these  were  in  manu- 
script only;  of  the  string  symphonies,  several  have  reached  performance 
in  this  century,  and  at  least  three  have  been  recorded.  In  1823,  a  year 
before  op.  11,  he  composed  a  successful  Concerto  for  two  pianos 
and  orchestra.  Nor  is  the  situation  comparable  to  that  of  Schubert  who, 

Klaus  C.  Roy,  formerly  a  resident  of  Boston,  has  been  Director  of  Publi- 
cations and  Program  Book  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  since  1958. 
A  graduate  in  music  of  Boston  University  and  Harvard  University,  he  has 
been  active  for  more  than  twenty  years  as  composer,  critic,  teacher, 
librarian  and  lecturer.  His  note  is  reprinted  by  his  kind  permission  and 
that  of  the  Musical  Arts  Association  of  Cleveland.  Mr  Roy  points  out 
that  his  analysis  of  Mendelssohn's  Symphony  no.  1  was  written  after 
extensive  conversation  with  the  conductor  of  the  first  performance  in 
Cleveland,  Louis  Lane.  Mr  Lane's  recording  of  the  Symphony  was  issued 
by  Columbia  in  1969. 
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at  sixteen,  was  not  yet  a  totally  accomplished  orchestral  technician. 
Mendelssohn,  at  fifteen,  had  been  a  widely  admired  prodigy  for  years, 
with  all  possible  performance  facilities  at  his  instant  disposal.  Within  two 
years,  he  was  to  come  forth  with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  orchestral 
feats  in  the  literature,  the  Overture  to  'A  midsummer  night's  dream'. 

Thus  the  C  minor  Symphony,  different  from  Schubert's  parallel  opus, 
is  a  work  we  might  consider  wholly  professional,  even  a  bit  'slick'. 
Mendelssohn  was  not  only  fully  aware  of  all  the  available  orchestral 
literature;  he  had  listened  creatively  to  the  masters,  especially  Beethoven, 
and  was  quite  ready  to  offer  his  own  symphonic  gesture.  Thus  his  first 
movement,  an  Allegro  di  molto  in  4/4  time,  adopts  the  Beethovenian 
key  of  C  minor,  redolent  of  serious  drama  and  somber  passion.  He  was, 
naturally,  more  prepared  to  utilize  the  rhythmic  figures  and  textural 
devices  hammered  out  by  that  unique  sculptor  in  sound,  than  to  find  his 
own  and  essentially  non-dramatic  voice.  The  lyrical  second  theme,  how- 
ever, already  foreshadows  that  essentially  'feminine'  character  of  subsidi- 
ary symphonic  themes  which  grew  more  and  more  pronounced  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  development  section,  basing  itself  mainly  on 
a  figure  from  the  first  subject,  tends  to  be  a  little  four-square  and  pre- 
dictable, but  in  the  retransition  Mendelssohn  shows  already  that  he 
knows  the  dramatic  value  of  structural  irregularity.  Such  a  sylvan  touch 
as  a  sustained  note  for  the  Waldhorn  bespeaks  the  incipient  composer 
of  the  'Midsummer  night's  dream'  music. 

The  Andante  in  E  flat  major,  3/4  time,  may  take  its  impetus  from  the  slow 
movements  of  Mozart's  later  symphonies,  but  the  melodic  material  is 
obviously  pure  Mendelssohn,  an  orchestral  foreshadowing  of  the  famous 
later  'Songs  without  words'  for  piano.  Many  subtle  touches  bespeak  the 
young  composer's  mastery  of  orchestration,  notably  the  close,  with  the 
pizzicato  of  the  strings  replying  to  the  woodwinds. 

[The  lively  Minuet  (in  C  minor),  its  theme  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the 
main  subject  of  the  first  movement,  owes  much  to  Mozart.  'The  minuet 
of  Mozart's  C  minor  Serenade  for  wind  instruments  is  probably  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  numerous  ancestors  of  the  movement,'  wrote  Eric 
Werner.  In  the  Trio  the  wind  instruments  play  a  sort  of  chorale,  the 
strings  giving  decoration  with  gentle  arpeggios.]  It  is  worth  noting  that 
when  Mendelssohn  conducted  the  Symphony  in  London  in  1829  on  his 
first  triumphal  visit  to  the  English  capital,  he  substituted  a  revised 
(altered,  condensed  and  orchestrated)  version  of  the  Scherzo  from  his 
Octet,  which  had  been  composed  only  eighteen  months  after  the  sym- 
phony and  was  —  as  he  must  have  felt  even  then  —  a  great  masterpiece, 
the  first  work  of  his  musical  maturity. 

The  finale,  Allegro  con  iuoco,  C  minor,  4/4,  begins  with  a  subject  built 
upon  changes  which  the  technique  of  bowing  stringed  instruments  can 
ring  upon  a  simple  arpeggiated  triad  (an  idea  at  once  beyond  the  young 
Schubert  in  sophistication  and  unworthy  of  him  in  inspiration).  The 
second  theme,  however,  returns  us  to  the  world  of  pure  Mendelssohn 
with  it  pizzicato,  above  which  a  clarinet  cantilena  weaves  a  brief  magical 
spell.  In  the  sizeable  development,  the  young  composer's  contrapuntal 
skills  are  displayed  in  an  effective  iugato,  which  concludes  with  the 
recapitulation,  somewhat  too  regular  for  genius.  A  return  of  this  iugato 
at  the  close,  followed  by  a  final  'piu  stretto',  brings  the  symphony  to  a 
brilliant  close  in  C  major. 
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ANTONfN   DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor  'From  the  New  World' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


op.  95 


Dvorak  was  born  at  Nelahozeves,  Bohemia,  on  September  8  1841;  he  died  in 
Prague  on  May  1  1904.  He  composed  the  New  World  symphony  in  America 
during  1892  and  1893.  Anton  Seidl  conducted  the  premiere  with  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  December  15  1893.  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  was  given  two  weeks  later,  on  December  29,  Emil  Paur  con- 
ducting. The  most  recent  performance  in  Boston  by  the  Orchestra  was  conducted 
by  Arthur  Fielder  on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  December  17  1969.  In  the  sub- 
scription series,  the  most  recent  performances  were  conducted  in  January, 
February  and  March  of  1967  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bas- 
soons, 4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals  and 
strings. 

When  Dvorak,  a  famous  composer,  successful  exponent  of  the  principle 
of  racial  character  in  music,  took  up  his  dwelling  in  America,  he  spoke 
constantly  of  this  country's  musical  destiny  as  certain  to  grow  from  its 
folk  melody.  His  enthusiasm  found  a  general  and  a  warm  response. 
Collections,  examples  of  Negro  songs  and  Indian  melodies,  were  shown 
to  him.  When  at  length  he  made  it  known  that  he  had  composed  a 
Symphony  and  entitled  it  'From  the  New  World',  there  was  naturally  a 
sanguine  expectation  in  certain  quarters  of  a  present  fulfillment  of 
Dvorak's  prophecies.  The  Symphony,  first  performed  in  New  York  in 
1893  in  the  composer's  presence,  brought  loud  applause.  Dvorak's 
American  friends,  notably  Henry  T.  Burleigh,  his  friend  at  the  National 
Conservatory,  who  had  pressed  upon  him  some  Negro  songs  for  his 
perusal,  looked  eagerly  to  find  a  significant  assimilation  of  them  in  the 
new  score. 

But  this,  as  it  proved,  was  rather  too  much  to  expect.  Dvorak  in  his  native 
simplicity,  always  content  to  infuse  the  traditional  forms  with  a  special 
coloring,  was  never  inclined  toward  scholarly  research  in  the  folk  music 
of  other  peoples,  nor  the  adoption  of  other  styles.  The  Symphony  turned 
out  to  be  as  directly  in  the  Bohemian  vein  as  the  four  (then  in  publica- 
tion) which  had  preceded  it.  Dvorak,  cordially  received  in  the  New 
World  during  his  three  years'  stay  as  teacher,  yet  remained  a  stranger  in 
a  land  whose  music,  like  its  language,  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  The 
critic,  Henry  Krehbiel,  whose  eagerness  was  moderated  by  a  characteris- 
tic clear-sightedness,  could  no  more  than  point  to  a  'Scotch  snap'  (a 
displaced  accent  characteristic  of  Negro  rhythm)  in  the  main  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  and  a  resemblance  to  the  Negro  spiritual  'Swing 
low,  sweet  chariot'  in  the  lyric  second  theme.  There  were  lengthy  specu- 
lations in  print  as  to  whether  the  Symphony  was  'American'  in  letter  or 
in  spirit;  whether  in  any  case  plantation  songs  or  music  derived  from 
the  American  Indians  could  be  called  national;  as  to  what  were  the 
actual  intentions  of  the  composer  and  how  far  he  had  realized  them. 
Some  persisted  in  seeking  the  seeds  of  an  American  musical  culture  in 
the  Symphony,  and  others  ridiculed  their  attempt.  The  whole  problem 
remained  in  an  indeterminate  state  for  the  good  reason  that  very  few 
in  that  dark  period  had  any  articulate  acquaintance  with  either  Negro 

melodies  or  Indian  music.  .        ,  ri_n 

continued  on  page  679 
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"Fve  got  a  chance  to 
buy  into  this 
dress  shop..." 


She  doesn't  have  to  work.  Her  present 
estate  would  keep  her  in  comfort.  But 
would  it  keep  her  feeling  useful . . .  keep 
her  in  touch  with  people?  The  decision 
is  more  than  a  money  matter.  It's  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  fi- 
nancial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 


the    interest   and    time   to   consider  the 
human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters.  Call 
your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust  Officer, 
at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's  talk 
about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 
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A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


musicians 

of 

tomorrow . . . 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

k.  (212)  749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cam'bridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR   (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


If  you  can't  clear  all 
the  investment  hurdles, 
take  a  look  at 

our  track 
record* 


WKK 


When  today's  busy,  on-the-run  investor  gets 
tripped  up  by  the  demands  of  the  job,  he 
stands  to  lose  more  than  his  control.  He  can 
lose  quite  a  bit  of  money  as  well. 

An  Investment  Agency  Account  at 
State  Street  Bank  puts  one  of  our  Account 
Officers  in  direct  supervision  of  your 
securities.  You  can  retain  the  final  say-so— 
but  he  keeps  track  of  all  the  details, 
paperwork  and  safekeeping. 

Backing  him  up  is  an  experienced 
Account  Team.  And  in  support— with  data  on 
which  to  base  decisions— are  the  diverse 
talents  of  our  research  men,  securities 
analysts  and  tax  specialists.  To  the  facts  and 
figures  we  add  the  seasoned  judgment  of 
our  senior  investment  committee. 

It  may  surprise  you  how  little  it  costs  to 
put  this  personal  attention  and  superior 
investment  strength  to  work  for  you. 

Telephone  Pete  Buchanan  at  466-3721 
for  an  appointment.  He'll  be  glad  to  show 
proof  of  our  ability  to  remove  those  barriers 
to  effective  investment  performance. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 


FRIENDS  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
The  names  of  all  Friends  of  the  1970-1971  season  who  have  contributed 
fifteen  dollars  or  more  are  included  in  the  program  books  this  winter. 
This  is  the  final  list  of  the  Friends  and  includes  the  remaining  names  of 
the  Contributors  and  Donors  to  the  Symphony. 


Mr  &  Mrs  Bernard  Siegel 

Mrs  Irwin  Siegel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alfred  Sigel 

Dr  &  Mrs  Caroll  M.  Silver 

Mrs  George  Henry  Simonds 

Mrs  Peter  K.  Simonds 

Mrs  Benjamin  Simons 

Dr  &  Mrs  Howard  Simpson 

Mr  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ben  Sinel 

Mrs  Thomas  E.  Singer 

Miss  Mary  Siplas 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  Sisson 

Mrs  Kenneth  S.  Sisson 

Dr  &  Mrs  Warren  R.  Sisson 

Mrs  Joseph  C.  Skinner 

Mrs  Lawrence  W.  Slanetz 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Sloane 

Mrs  Isidor  Slotnick 

Mr  Thomas  Small 

Miss  Sandia  Smalley 

Mrs  A.  William  Smith 

Mrs  Brenton  G.  Smith 

Miss  Edith  W.  Smith 

Mrs  Gordon  Smith 

Mrs  Howard  A.  Smith 

Dr  Judson  A.  Smith 

Miss  Lilian  A.  Smith 

Mr  Malcolm  V.  Smith 

Miss  Mary  Byers  Smith 

Mrs  Prescott  A.  Smith 

Mr  &  Mrs  Reginald  H.  Smith  Jr 

Mrs  Robenia  Myrer  Smith 

Mrs  Stanley  W.  Smith 

Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  Storey  Smith 

Mrs  Pettengill  Smith-Peterson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  T.  Snodgrass 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  B.  Snyder 

Mr  Frederick  D.  Snyder 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  Snyder 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Snyder 

Mrs  C.  Richard  Soderberg 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sidney  Solomon 

Dr  Richard  J.  Sorbera 

Dr  Karl  Sorger 

Dr  &  Mrs  Francis  G.  Soule  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leslie  Soule 

Miss  Frances  M.  Southard 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Southgate 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stoddard  G.  Spader 

Miss  Esther  Sparrell 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  J.  Spaulding 

Mrs  George  Spear 

Mrs  Robert  Spector 

Mrs  John  K.  Speer  Sr 

Miss  Dorothy  Spelman 

Mr  John  H.  Spencer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Sproat 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  I.  Spund 

Mrs  George  F.  Stafford 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  H.  Stahl 

Mrs  John  B.  Stanbury 

Mrs  Raymond  W.  Stanley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  W.  Stanton 

Mr  Creighton  B.  Stanwood 

Miss  Faith  Stanwood 

Mrs  Frederic  A.  Stanwood  Sr 

Dr  Clarke  Staples 

Mr  Peter  T.  Stapleton 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Dr  Oscar  E.  Starobin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Erwin  Starr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Starrett 

Miss  Anna  Stearns 

Miss  Anna  B.  Stearns 

Mr  Charles  R.  Steedman 

Mr  Donald  E.  Steele 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  V.  Steele 

Miss  Faye  L.  Stein 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  J.  Stein 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Stein 

Mr  Henry  J.  Steiner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Steinhilper 

Dr  &  Mrs  Theodore  Steinman 

Miss  Helene  Stern 

Miss  Raya  Stern 

Miss  Anna  Sternberg 

Mrs  Brewster  Stetson 

Stevens  Foundation 

Miss  Frances  S.  Stevens 

Mrs  Howell  Dewitt  Stevens 

Mrs  John  R.  Stevens 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lloyd  Russell  Stevens  Jr 

Mrs  Raymond  Stevens 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  L.  Stevenson  Jr 

Dr  &  Mrs  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 

Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  R.  Stewart 

Mrs  John  H.  Stewart 

Mr  Robert  W.  Stewart 

Mrs  Rudy  C.  Stiefel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howell  M.  Stillman 

Dr  &  Mrs  J.  Sydney  Stillman 

Mrs  Greenough  Stires 

Mr  Frederick  C  Stobaeus 

Mrs  Philip  W.  Stocker 

Mr  Nathan  I.  Stoller 

Miss  Amy  Stone 

Dr  &  Mrs  Bartlett  Stone 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Stone 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  G.  Stone 

Mr  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr  Percy  N.  Stone 

Mrs  S.  M.  Stone  Jr 

Mrs  Joseph  C.  Stout 

Mrs  Arthur  Innis  Strang 

Mr  David  Strassler 

Mrs  Otto  G.  T.  Straub 

Mrs  Herbert  N.  Straus 

Mrs  June  Hookey  Straus 

Mrs  Jacob  H.  Strauss 

Mr  Charles  R.  Strickland 

Miss  Mary  H.  Stroup 

Mr  &  Mrs  Burton  B.  Stuart 

Dr  &  Mrs  Harold  C.  Stuart 

Mrs  Linnell  E.  Studley 

Miss  Myrtle  A.  Stuntzner 

Mr  Neville  Sturgis 

The  Misses  Susan  &  Anita  Sturgis 

Dr  &  Mrs  Melvin  I.  Sturnick 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bertram  Sugarman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sydney  Sugarman 

Miss  Faith  Sulloway 

Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Hibbard  Summersgill 

Mrs  Mary  B.  Sumner 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Sumner 

Mr  Drew  Sunstein 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  X.  Suter  Jr 

Mrs  Roger  D.  Swaim 

Mrs  Raymond  L.  Swain 


Mr  Andrew  P.  Swanson 

Mrs  Joan  C.  Swanson 

Mrs  William  Roby  Swart 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  M.  Swartz 

Mrs  O.  L.  Swats 

Miss  Joan  Sweeney 

Miss  Mary  Stedman  Sweeney 

Miss  Nora  Sweeney 

Mr  W.  J.  Sweeney  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  W.  Swenson 

Mrs  John  B.  Swift 

Mr  Robert  S.  Sylvester 

Mrs  Jerome  Tagg 

Mrs  William  L.  Taggert  Jr 

Mrs  Rolland  Tapley 

Mrs  John  W.  Tarbell 

Miss  Janice  Tarlin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lloyd  D.  Tarlin 

Mr  Kemon  P.  Taschioglou 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  V.  Tassinari 

Mr  James  John  Tavares 

Mrs  Arthur  Y.  Taylor 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  C.  Taylor 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Taylor 

Mr  Donald  K.  Tead 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  H.  Tebbetts 

Dr  &  Mrs  Cesare  G.  Tedeschi 

Mrs  Stanley  F.  Teele 

Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  D.  Tenbroeck 

Mrs  Gordon  B.  Thayer 

Mrs  John  E.  Thayer 

Mrs  Richard  S.  Thayer 

Mrs  Philip  Thibodeau 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Oilier  Thielens 

Mrs  Alfred  Thomas 

Dr  &  Mrs  H.  Emerson  Thomas  Jr 

Mrs  Henry  A.  Thomas  Jr 

Mr  William  B.  Thomas 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  M.  Thompson 

Mrs  Lovell  Thompson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  K.  Thorndike  III 

MrW.  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mrs  Arthur  Thornhill  Jr 

Mrs  Margaret  T.  Thurston 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  W.  Tibbott 

Miss  E.  Katharine  Tilton 

Mr  Lawrence  M.  Tilton 

Miss  Gertrude  Tingley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Tinkham 

Mrs  Albert  F.  Tirrell 

Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  Tishler  Jr 

Miss  Marie  B.  Tobin 

MrS.  H.  Tolles  Jr 

Dr  &  Mrs  Aram  Tomasian 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kojiro  Tomita 

Mrs  John  C.  Toomey 

Mrs  Craig  Torgerson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Carlos  H.  Tosi 

Dr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Townsend 

Mr  Daniel  C.  Tracy 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Tracy 

Dr  &  Mrs  Carl  E.  Trapp 

Miss  Jessie  C.  Travis 

Mrs  William  W.  Treat 

Mrs  James  Truden 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  W.  Trumbull 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  R.  Trustman 

Miss  Elizabeth  Tuck 

Miss  Ruth  Tucker 

continued  on  page  690 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 


Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


^A '  JPegendarywExperience  in  'Dining 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
^Boston  s  newest  grand  hotel 


for  ^Reservations:  262-0600 
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T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts  Langdon,  Inc 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera. 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


£ 


.-  * 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  well  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 

s\    bum  as  a  remembrance  gift. 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.    868-2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.    773-8500 


THE  ADVERTISERS 
IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 
ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


9T{aflanna/{nc. 

y/ie  Jfwsseau  s/oi/se  o/'OBos/o/i 


dSlacK     Uetue 


t 

Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY   BO 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  C 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &.  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 
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(My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 


Many  years  have  passed  since  the  topic  at  last  burned  itselt  to  ashes. 
The  commentators  have  long  since  laid  away  as  outworn  and  immate- 
rial the  assembled  pros  and  cons.  The  title  no  longer  provokes  inquiry. 
The  case  for  a  significant  manifestation  of  music  integral  to  America  in 
Dvorak's  last  symphony  is  no  more  than  a  ghost  of  the  eager  nineties. 
The  'New  World'  Symphony  has  survived  on  its  purely  musical  graces, 
as  one  of  its  composer's  most  melodious  and  most  brilliant  works. 

A  brief  review  of  the  old  controversy  is  of  objective  interest  as  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Symphony,  and  as  the  record  of  a  passing  convulsion 
in  the  preliminary  birthpangs  of  American  musical  consciousness. 

Dvorak  was  induced  to  visit  America  by  the  persuasion  of  Mrs  Jeannette 
M.  Thurber,  to  direct  a  school  of  music,  the  'National  Conservatory'  in 
New  York  City,  which  she  had  founded  six  years  before.  The  salary 
Dvorak  would  have  found  difficult  to  decline.  It  was  six  times  what  he 
received  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  and  would  enable  him  to  compose 
as  he  wished  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  was  in  October  1892  that  the  com- 
poser arrived  in  New  York.  At  first  he  found  the  life  and  people  of 
America  strange  and  bewildering,  but  sensed  a  real  promise  in  what  he 
defined  as  their  'capacity  for  enthusiasm'.  He  pointed  out  in  an  article 
'Music  in  America',  which  he  contributed  to  Harper's  Magazine,  that  this 
limitless  enthusiasm,  'also  called  "push",'  at  length  ceased  merely  to 
annoy  him.  'Now  I  like  it;  for  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
youthful  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  to  take  up  everything  is  the  best 
promise  for  music  in  America.' 

Dvorak  made  three  books  of  sketches  for  the  Symphony,  which  have 
survived,    under   the   date,    in    his   own    writing,    December   19    1892. 
Sketches  showing  the  outlines  of  the  slow  movement,  under  the  title 
'Legenda',  bear  the  date  January  10  1893.  The  sketches  for  the  Scherzo 
were  completed  at  the  end  of  that  month,  and  the  Finale  by  May  25. 
In  the  ensuing  summer,  Dvorak  sought  seclusion  for  the  scoring  of  his 
new  work  in  an  environment  neither  of  Negroes  nor  of  Indians,  neither 
of  mountain  air  nor  sea  breezes.  His  choice  fell  upon  a  small  commu- 
nity of  people  of  his  own  race  and  language,  in  the  farm  country  of 
the  West — it  was  perhaps  the  only  spot  in  the  New  World  where  he 
could  almost  have  imagined  himself  in  the  rolling  meadowlands  of  his 
own  country,  with  the  genial  country  folk  which  were  his  own  kind  all 
about  him.  The  town  was  Spillville  in  northern  Iowa,  a  settlement  of  a 
few  hundred  people,  mostly  Bohemians,  who  cultivated  their  acres,  or 
plied   their   Old   World    handicrafts    in   the    making   of   quaint   clocks. 
Dvorak  took  modest  quarters  there  with  his  family,  was  befriended  by 
numerous  neighbors,  played  the  organ  in  the  Bohemian  church  of  St 
Wenceslaus,  completed  his  fair  copy,  and  wrote  a  string  quartet  and 
string   quintet.    Musicians   were   found    among   the    inhabitants   to   try 
these  over. 

Shortly  before  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  from  the  manu- 
script in  December,  the  composer  made  a  statement  for  publication  in 
which  he  said:  'I  am  satisfied  that  the  future  music  of  this  country  must 
be  founded  upon  what  are  called  the  Negro  melodies.  These  can  be  the 
foundation  of  a  serious  and  original  school  of  composition  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States.  When  first  I  came  here,  I  was  impressed  with 
this  idea,  and  it  has  developed  into  a  settled  conviction.  These  beautiful 
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and  varied  themes  are  the  product  of  the  soil.  They  are  American.  They 
are  the  folk  songs  of  America,  and  your  composers  must  turn  to  them. 
All  the  great  musicians  have  borrowed  from  the  songs  of  the  common 
people.' 

Naturally,  a  statement  such  as  this  just  before  the  first  disclosure  of  a 
Symphony  entitled  'From  the  New  World',  by  a  much  acclaimed  com- 
poser, aroused  very  specific  expectations.  When  the  excitements  attend- 
ant upon  the  first  performance  had  cleared  away,  it  became  evident 
even  to  those  who  would  have  liked  to  think  otherwise  that  national 
origins  in  the  music  were  predominantly  Bohemian. 

When  Dvorak  was  queried  by  his  bewildered  adherents  as  to  how  far 
he  had  gone  into  American  sources,  he  denied  having  used  any  actual 
melodies  in  his  work.  Yet  for  years  the  statement  persisted  in  cropping 
up  that  actual  American  melodies  had  been  used.  Karel  Hoffmeister 
stated  in  his  biography  of  his  fellow-countryman  that  'a  series  of  motives 
used  as  the  basis  of  the  work  are  connected  with  America.  This  thematic 
material,  like  that  of  the  American  quartet  and  quintet,  has  been  derived 
or  imitated  from  Negro  and  Indian  sources.'  Wilhelm  Klatte,  the  German 
analyst  of  the  score,  steered  more  cautiously  upon  this  point,  but 
betrayed  his  ignorance  of  Negro  spirituals  by  speaking  of  the  'black 
minstrels'  as  the  true  guardians  of  folk  music  in  America.  The  notion  that 
the  Symphony  contained  Indian  themes  was  at  last  boiled  down  to  the 
mere  fact  that  Dvorak  spoke  to  Krehbiel  of  having  had  Longfellow's 
'Hiawatha'  in  mind  when  he  composed  the  Largo.  It  strongly  suggests  the 
'Dumka',  his  favorite  name  for  a  nostalgic  slow  movement. 

There  is  a  recording  of  the  'New  World'  symphony  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler  conducting,  available  on  the  RCA  label. 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston 
phony  Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 


ALDO  CECCATO,  a  native  of  Milan,  began 
conducting  in  his  early  twenties  after  a 
promising  career  in  his  teens  as  a  pianist. 
He  studied  at  the  Giuseppe  Verdi  Conserva- 
tory and  at  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Music. 
After  conducting  a  concert  of  music  by 
Vivaldi  in  Milan,  he  was  engaged  by  the 
leading  orchestras  and  opera  houses  in  Italy, 
among  them  the  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome,  La 
Scala,  La  Fenice  in  Venice,  and  the  Florence 
Maggio  Musicale.  He  then  appeared  in  Ger- 
many, France,  England  and  South  America.  In  1969  he  won  first  prize  in 
the  Third  international  competition  of  Italian  radio-tv  for  young  conduc- 
tors, and  the  same  year  made  his  American  debut  with  the  Chicago  Lyric 
Opera,  conducting  /  puritani.  In  the  fall  of  1970  he  appeared  for  the 
first  time  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
and  has  been  engaged  to  conduct  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Min- 
nesota Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Philadelphia,  the  Detroit 
Symphony  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  during  the  next  two  years, 
in  addition  to  returning  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Earlier  this  year  he 
directed  performances  of  Otello  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden,  and  of  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  at  the  Glyndebourne  Festival.  He  also 
conducted  recordings  of  La  traviata  for  Angel  and  Maria  Stuarda  for  ABC 
Westminster,  each  with  Beverly  Sills  in  the  leading  role.  His  other  records 
are  on  the  Philips  label.  Aldo  Ceccato  makes  his  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  these  concerts. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 


GIVE  A  GIFT  OF  MUSIC  THIS  CHRISTMAS. 
SEE  PAGES  687,  688  and  689 
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ARTHUR  FIEDLER  — 

CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  WORLD  ORCHESTRA 
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Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  the  City 
of  Boston  were  both  honored  this  fall  when  Mr  Fiedler  was  chosen 
to  represent  Boston  as  Conductor  of  the  first  World  Orchestra.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Federation  of  People-to-people  Programs,  more 
than  145  musicians  from  orchestras  in  all  parts  of  the  world  gathered  to 
give  concerts  at  Philharmonic  Hall  in  New  York,  at  the  dedication  of 
Walt  Disney  World  in  Orlando,  Florida,  and  at  the  Opera  House  of  the 
newly  opened  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  performing  arts  in 
Washington,  DC. 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Whitestone 

Young  instrumentalists  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  hold  an  ensemble 
rehearsal  for  youngsters  visiting  Tanglewood  through  the  Days  in  the 
Arts  program.  In  time,  these  young  instrumentalists  will  take  their 
places  in  leading  orchestras.  10  percent  of  all  the  players  in  the  major 
US  orchestras  are  alumni  of  the  Center  —  of  these  30  percent  are  con- 
certmasters  and  principals  of  their  orchestras. 

In  June  1972  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  begin  its  thirtieth  session. 
For  each  of  the  past  twenty-nine  sessions,  the  Center  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  helping  its  students  discover,  realize  and  expand  their  potential. 
The  aggregate  effect  has  been  incalculable;  the  Center's  fame  is  inter- 
national, and  it  can  count  among  its  alumni  members  of  orchestras 
around  the  globe,  as  well  as  scores  of  the  eminent  and  creative  per- 
forming artists  of  our  day.  A  partial  list  of  the  distinguished  alumni 
follows: 


conductors 

Claudio  Abbado 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Sarah  Caldwell 

Robert  Craft 

Lukas  Foss 

Walter  Hendl 

Irwin  Hoffman 

Louis  Lane 

Lorin  Maazel 

Zubin  Mehta 

Jorge  Mester 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Kenneth  Schermerhorn 

Thomas  Schippers 

Robert  Shaw 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


composers 
Burt  Bacharach 
Luciano  Berio 
Easley  Blackwood 
Michael  Colgrass 
Mario  Davidovsky 
Norman  Dello-Joio 
David  Diamond 
Irving  Fine 
Alberto  Ginastera 
Ulysses  Kay 
Salvatore  Martirano 
Peter  Mennin 
Daniel  Pinkham 
Ned  Rorem 
Robert  Starer 
Charles  Strouse 


singers 

Adele  Addison 
Eunice  Alberts 
Betty  Allen 
McHenry  Boatwright 
Phyllis  Curtin 
Justino  Diaz 
Rosalind  Elias 
Simon  Estes 
Reri  Grist 
Evelyn  Lear 
Mildred  Miller 
Sherrill  Milnes 
Thomas  Paul 
Leontyne  Price 
George  Shirley 
Shirley  Verrett 
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Arthur  Fiedler  conducts  the  Academic  Festival  Overture  of  Brahms  at  a 
noon  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  Esplanade  Orchestra  at  City 
Hall  Plaza.  For  the  past  two  seasons  the  Esplanade  Concerts,  through 
Boston's  Summerthing  program,  have  come  to  the  people  in  several 
locations  of  the  City,  enabling  new  and  ever-larger  audiences  to  attend 
these  free  performances. 


During  the  past  forty-three  seasons,  over  eight  million  people  have 
attended  the  Esplanade  Concerts.  For  many  of  these  people  the  door 
to  the  world  of  music  would  have  remained  closed  were  it  not  for 
these  free  performances. 
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THE  ESPLANADE  CONCERTS 

Over  the  years  the  Esplanade  Concerts 
have  provided  residents  of  Boston  and 
surrounding  communities  with  count- 
less moments  of  musical  magic.  The 
performances,  held  from  the  end  of 
June  through  mid-July,  free  of  charge, 
have  added  immeasurably  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  Boston  and  have  helped 
the  City  uphold  its  position  as  a  major 
cultural  center. 

The  Esplanade  Concerts  are  able  to 
continue  thanks  largely  to  many  lead- 
ing corporations;  as  corporate  spon- 
sors, they  contribute  substantial  monies 
to  help  meet  the  spiraling  costs  of  pre- 
senting the  programs.  Their  public- 
mindedness  is  applauded  each  night  of 
the  Esplanade  season,  often  by  as  many 
as  20,000  persons  at  a  time. 

If  your  corporation  would  like  to  be- 
come a  sponsor  or  co-sponsor  of  these 
concerts  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  its  contribution  helps  uphold 
one  of  Boston's  most  enjoyed  cultural 
activities,  a  Trustee  of  the  Orchestra  is 
always  available  for  consultation.  New 
and  additional  support  must  be 
forthcoming. 
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SYMPHONY  SEATS 

For  many  in  the  audience, 
Symphony  seats  are  cher- 
ished possessions,  vantage 
points  from  which  the  spe- 
cial pleasures  of  music  and 
Symphony  have  unfolded 
throughout  the  years.  A 
$2,500  contribution  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
marks  one's  own  seat  with  a 
permanent  plaque,  or  estab- 
lishes a  chosen  seat  as  a 
memorial  for  a  relative  or 
friend.  This  handsome  ges- 
ture significantly  helps  the 
Orchestra  sustain  its  excel- 
lence, now  and  in  the  future. 


RECORDS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Of  the  many  exciting  albums  made  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston 
Pops  Orchestras,  and  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  the 
following  are  especially  recommended  as  Christmas  gifts:  — 

CHRISTMAS  MUSIC—  Boston  Pops/Arthur  Fiedler 

A  Christmas  Festival  Polydor  245004 

Pops  Christmas  Party  RCA  LSC  2329 

American  Family  Album  of  favorite  Christmas  music         RCA  VCS  7060 

MUSIC  FOR  ORCHESTRA—  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Strauss's  'Also  sprach  Zarathustra'  DG  2530  160 

(Steinberg) 


Smetana's  'Ma  vlast' 
(Kubelik) 

Debussy's  'Images'  and  'Prelude  a  I'apres-midi 
d'un  faune' 
(Thomas) 

Beethoven's  'Emperor'  concerto 
(Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos 
(Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Beethoven's  nine  symphonies 
(Leinsdorf) 

Berlioz'  'L'enfance  du  Christ' 
(Munch) 

Schubert's  Symphony  no.  9 
(Steinberg) 

Orff's  'Carmina  Burana' 
(Ozawa) 

Music  by  Debussy  and  Ravel 
(Abbado) 


DG  2707  054 


DG  2530  145 


RCA  LSC  2733 


RCA  VCS  6417 
(4  records) 

RCA  VCS  6903 

(7  records) 

RCA  VICS  6006 


RCA  LSC  3115 


RCA   LSC  3161 


DG    2530  038 


CHAMBER  MUSIC— BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Music  by  Debussy  DG    2530  049 


Music  by  Schubert,  Hindemith  and  Milhaud 
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RCA  LSC  3166 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents 
the  second  in  the  series  of 

SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 


part  one 

Friday  January  7  at  8.30  pm 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Introitus 

Requiem  canticles 
Le  sacre  du  printemps 


part  two 

Saturday  January  8  at  8.30  pm 

Scenes  de  ballet 
Violin  concerto  in  D 
Symphony  of  psalms 


TICKETS,  PRICED  FOR  EACH  CONCERT  AT  $3,  $4.50,  $5.50, 
ARE  AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents 

A  ROMANTIC  SERIES 

Three  Thursday  evenings  at  8.30 


1.  January  27 

MICHAEL  TILSON 
THOMAS 

RALPH  GOMBERG 

HAYDN 
Oboe  concerto 

MAHLER 
Symphony  no.  5 


2.  February  24 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

NICOLE  HENRIOT 

LISZT 

Piano  concerto  no.  1 

BRUCKNER 
Symphony  no.  8 


3.  April  13 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK 

YUKO  SHUYOKAWA 

MOZART 
Symphony  no.  29 

MENDELSSOHN 
Violin  concerto 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 


TICKET  PRICES  FOR  THE  SERIES:  $13.50,  $16.50,  $18.50 

TICKETS  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE 
SYMPHONY  HALL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE/266-2480 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents 

A  PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

at  Symphony  Hall 

Wednesday  evening  January  5 1972  at  8.30 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

celebrating  a  fifty-year  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr  Rubinstein  appeared  for  the  first  time  with  the 

Orchestra  in  1921. 


RACHMANINOV      Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  C  minor 
BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat 


TICKET  PRICES 

$25,  $20,  $15,  $10  and  $5 

A  portion  of  the  ticket  price  is  tax  deductible 


REMAINING  TICKETS  FOR  THIS  VERY 
SPECIAL  OCCASION  ARE  NOW  ON  SALE 


Tickets  are  available  by  mail,  or  in  person  from 

BOX  OFFICE  (PF  72),  SYMPHONY  HALL, 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 
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Dr  &  Mrs  Frederic  Tudor 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  W.  Tufts 

Dr  H.  Lin  Tung 

Miss  Mary  C.  Turnbull 

Mrs  Arthur  N.  Turner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  M.  Turner 

Mrs  Howard  M.  Turner  Jr 

Miss  Margaret  Tuthill 

Mrs  C.  Horace  Tuttle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  A.  Twombly 

Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  M.  Tyler  II 

Mrs  James  W.  Tyson  II 

Dr  Miriam  Udin 

MrsArmin  Uebelacker 

Mrs  Edward  F.  Unger 

Mrs  Nora  S.  Unwin 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Updike 

Mrs  Nancy  Upper 

Mr  &  Mrs  Irving  Usen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Verne  W.  Vance  Jr 

Mr  Marshall  Van  Egmond 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  S.  Van  Etten 

Dr  &  Mrs  Emilio  Venezian 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  E.  Vershbow 

Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 

Mr  Herman  Vershbow 

Dr  &  Mrs  Austin  L.  Vickery  Jr 

Mrs  Robert  G.  Vickery 

Mr  Daniel  P.  Vodola 

Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Miss  Doris  Volland 

Dr&  Mrs  Charles  W. 

Von  Rosenberg 
Miss  Lila  M.  Vorce 
Mr  Alan  H.  Vrooman 
Miss  B.  Gertrude  Wade 
Mr  Philip  Wadsworth 
Mr  William  B.  Wadsworth 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Wagner 
Dr  &  Mrs  Hans  Waine 
Mrs  Eustis  Walcott 
Miss  Ruth  N.  Waldron 
Mr  William  A.  Waldron 
Mrs  Andrew  M.  Wales 
Mrs  Theodore  H.  N.  Wales 
Mrs  Frederick  B.  Walker 
Mr  &  Mrs  Guy  W.  Walker 
Miss  Mildred  F.  Walker 
Mrs  Robert  J.  Walker 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  S.  Walker 
Mr  &  Mrs  Winthrop  B.  Walker 
Mrs  Edward  Walkley 
Mrs  B.  Gring  Wallace 
Dr  James  Woodward  Wallace 
Mr  M.  J.  Wallace 
Mrs  J.  B.  W.  Waller 
Dr  &  Mrs  Mark  M.  Walter  Jr 
Mr  William  K.Walters 
Mrs  Charles  M.  Walton  Jr 
Miss  Dorothea  Waltz 
Dr  Sidney  H.  Wanzer 
Dr  &  Mrs  Charles  L.  Ward  Jr 
Mr  Eugene  C.  Ward 
Miss  Frances  Evelyn  Ward 
Miss  M.  Beatrice  Ward 
Mrs  Theodora  V.  W.  Ward 
Mr  Phillip  Wardner 
Mrs  Edward  Winslow  Ware 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Lindsay  Ware 
Mrs  John  Ware  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alexander  Warga 
Mr  Louis  M.  Warlick 
Mrs  Caleb  W.  Warner 
Mrs  Henry  Warner 
Mrs  A.  Z.  Warren 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Mr  Lowell  A.  Warren  Jr 

Rev.  &  Mrs  Matthew  W.  Warren 

Miss  Miriam  E.  Warren 

Mrs  Robert  A.  Warren 

Mrs  John  C.  B.  Washburn 

Miss  Agnes  Watkins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  R.  Watkins 

Mrs  Waite  Watkins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederic  W.  Watriss 

Mrs  Edward  Bowditch  Watson 

Mrs  George  H.  Watson 

Miss  Marion  Way 

Webster  Spring  Co.  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dean  K.  Webster  Jr 

Dr  &  Mrs  Henry  Wechsler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  R.  Weed 

Mrs  Arnold  Weeks 

Mrs  Percy  S.  Weeks 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  D.  Weeks 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jerome  Weinberg 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jerome  H.  Weiner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Moses  A.  Weinman 

Mrs  David  Weisberger 

Mrs  Robert  Weiss 

Mr  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mrs  James  O.  Welch  Jr 

Miss  Helen  Weld 

Mrs  J.  Linzee  Weld 

Mrs  Philip  B.  Weld 

Mrs  Margaret  C.  Wellington 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  B.  Wellington 

Miss  Harriet  V.  Wellman 

Mrs  Charles  E.  Wells 

Mr&  Mrs  John  H.  Wells 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Shippen  Wells 

Mrs  Wellington  Wells  Jr 

Mrs  Barrett  Wendell 

Mr  Lester  Werman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  R.  Werman 

Mrs  Wilfred  B.  Werner 

Mrs  Worthing  L.  West 

Mrs  Charles  J.  Wester 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  H.  Westheimer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Weston 

Mrs  Daniel  B.  Wetherell 

Mr  Eric  H.  Wetterlow  Jr 

Miss  Adaline  E.  Wheeler 

Mrs  Alexander  Wheeler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  G.  Wheeler 

Mrs  Leeds  Wheeler 

Mrs  Leonard  Wheeler 

Mrs  Josiah  Wheelwright 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Whelden 

Mrs  Robert  J.  Whipple 

Mrs  Sherman  L.  Whipple 

Dr  &  Mrs  Frederick  E.  Whiskin 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harvey  White 

Mrs  Robert  W.  White 

Mrs  Wesley  D.  White 

Miss  Anne  Whiteman 

Mrs  Christiana  B.  Whiteside 

Dr  &  Mrs  Homer  Whitford 

Mrs  Mason  T.  Whiting 

Mrs  Henry  Whitmore  Jr 

Mrs  Byam  Whitney 

Dr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Whitney 

Mrs  Leonard  Whitney 

Miss  Ruth  H.  Whitney 

Mrs  Edwin  K.  Whittaker 

Dr  &  Mrs  Robert  T.  Whittaker 

Mrs  Eugene  B.  Whittemore 

Miss  Mildred  E.  Whittemore 

Mrs  Ross  E.  Whittenburg 

Mrs  Eugene  P.  Whittier 


Miss  Dorothea  Widmayer 

Dr  Louis  Wiederhold 

Mr  Charles  G.  Wierman 

Mrs  Frank  Wigglesworth 

Mr  Richmond  G.  Wight 

Mrs  W.  Lawrence  Wilde 

Mrs  David  Wilder 

Prof.  Karl  L.  Wildes 

Mrs.  Sigmund  E.  Wildmann 

Mr  &  Mrs  Valleau  Wilkie  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  A.  Warren  Wilkinson 

Dr  &  Mrs  Harold  A.  Wilkinson 

Mrs  W.  Ward  Willett 

Mrs  Alexander  Williams 

Miss  Grace  E.  Williams 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Burr  Williams 

Miss  Marion  Williams 

Miss  Ruth  C.  Williams 

Miss  Ruth  D.  Williams 

Mrs  Willis  E.  Williams 

Mr  Ralph  E.  Williamson 

Mrs  George  G.  Willis 

Mrs  Angus  Wilson 

Mrs  Dorothy  C.  Wilson 

Mrs  Grafton  L.  Wilson 

Dr  &  Mrs  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Willis  Kingsley  Wing 

Mrs  Samuel  Winn 

Mr  Richard  Winneg 

Dr  David  E.  Winograd 

Mrs  Max  Winograd 

Mrs  Allen  P.  Winsor 

Mrs  Sidney  H.  Wirt 

Mr  &  Mrs  Maurice  Wiseman 

Mrs  Samuel  E.  Wisner 

Mrs  Max  D.  Wit 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  C.  Withers 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leo  E.  Wolf 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  B.  Wolfe 

Miss  Corinne  Wolfe 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  Marc  Gordon  Wolman 

Mrs  H.  Holton  Wood 

Mr  Harcourt  Wood 

Mrs  Peter  Woodbury 
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Bruno  Maderna,  composer-conductor,  with   participants   in   the  Music 
Theater  project  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite  (Leinsdorf) 

Peacock  variations 


RCA/LSC  2859 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2642 
RCA/LSC  7031 


MOZART 

Symphonies  36  and  39  (Leinsdorf) 

'Jupiter'  Symphony  (Leinsdorf)/ 

Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  ) 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  J.  F.  Kennedy)  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  3097 
RCA/LSC  2694 

RCA/LSC  7030 


ORFF 

Carmina  Burana  (Ozawa) 


RCA/LSC  3161 


PROKOFIEV 

'Romeo  and  Juliet'  music  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 

Piano  concertos  3  and  4  (Browning/Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2994 
RCA/LSC  2707 
RCA/LSC  3019 


SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9     'The  Great'     (Steinberg) 


RCA/LSC  3115 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


»»  DUCBZ/D 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


SCHUBERT 

MILHAUD 
HINDEMITH 


Piano  trio  in  B  flat     op.  99  RCA/LSC  3166 

with  CLAUDE  FRANK     piano 
Pastorale  for  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon 
Kleine  Kammermusik     op.  24     no.  2 

'I  have  rarely  if  ever  heard  so  satisfying  a  perform- 
ance of  the  much-recorded  B  flat  Trio  of  Schubert. 
.  .  .  You  have  to  go  back  to  1927  and  the  perform- 
ance of  Cortot,  Thibaud  and  Casals  to  find  an  open- 
ing cello  solo  in  the  slow  movement  to  match  the 
hushed  beauty  of  Eskin's,  and  in  the  finale  the  Bos- 
tonians  with  superb  point  actually  outshine  those 
old  masters/ 

The  Guardian,  London 


' .  .  .  [The  Bostonians']  performance  of  the  Schubert 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  and  enjoyable  in  my 
experience.  Silverstein  and  Eskin  here  show  superb 
instrumental  command  allied  to  strong  musical 
impulse  and  phrasing  of  no  little  sensitivity.  .  .  . 
The  opening  two  movements  -  which,  in  any  case, 
contain  the  greatest  music -are  particularly  fine; 
ideally,  the  gay  chatter  of  the  scherzo  could  have 
sounded  a  shade  more  relaxed,  but  the  convivial 
finale  is  delightfully  done.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 


DEBUSSY 


Violin  sonata;  Cello  sonata;  DG/2530  049 

Sonata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp; 
'Syrinx'  for  flute  solo 

'These  performances  are  extraordinarily  good 
throughout- creamy  in  tone  and  exquisitely  bal- 
anced. I  do  not  ever  remember  having  been  as 
impressed  with  any  performance  of  the  Violin  sonata 
the  way  I  was  with  this  interpretation,  in  which 
color,  texture,  and  phrasing  and  dynamic  details 
are  stunningly  projected.' 

Stereo  Review 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

WIJDI 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Bruno  Maderna,  composer  and   conductor,  with   a   class  of  Berkshire 
Music  Center  fellows. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  December  31  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  1  1972  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
MISHA  DICHTER     piano 


BRAHMS 
*BRAHMS 


Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 


The  Orchestra  will  be  on  vacation  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  The 
next  concerts  of  the  Friday-Saturday  series  will  be  in  two  weeks,  on 
December  31  and  January  1.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  will  conduct  a 
program  devoted  to  the  music  of  Brahms. 

Although  the  two  works  were  completed  within  two  years  of  each 
other  —  the  Concerto  came  first  —  they  are  in  great  contrast.  The 
Serenade  is  gentle,  warm  and  ruminative  in  mood;  the  Concerto  on  the 
other  hand  has  a  dramatic  and  intensely  melancholic  first  movement, 
a  sublime  Adagio,  which  Brahms  described  as  a  lovely  portrait'  of  Clara 
Schumann,  and  a  stormy  Finale. 

Misha  Dichter,  the  young  American  pianist  who  was  a  prize  winner  of 
the  1966  Tchaikovsky  Competition  in  Moscow,  will  appear  with  the 
Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  the  subscription  series.  In  recent  years 
he  has  played  at  Tanglewood,  and  here  in  Boston  at  special  concerts, 
most  recently  on  Arthur  Fiedler's  sevenfy-fifth   birthday. 

The  concert  on  December  31  will  end  about  3.45,  the  concert  on  January 
1  about  10.15. 


Friday  afternoon  January  21  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  22  1972  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 


HAYDN 
*MAHLER 


Oboe  concerto  in  C     (attributed) 
Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 


programs  subject  to  change 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME   PRODUCTS  INC 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


RMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 


31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mc& 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 


^--  x&  "&&"$ 


CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 

WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite. you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


GJ3 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

UKLncj  1 KA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


THURSDAY  A  4 

FRIDAY -SATURDAY  11 

TUESDAY  A  5 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President    E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 

Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 
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The  Baldwin 
Concert  Grand. 


Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

conducting. 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-0; 
50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-CW 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN   H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN   L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

VINCENT  C 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.   ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.   LEE  STANTON 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
fb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMB4NY  one  boston  place,  boston  Massachusetts  02106 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Thursday  evening  December  30  1971  at  8.30 
Friday  afternoon  December  31  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  1  1972  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  January  4  1972  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BRAHMS 


Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 

Allegro  moderato 
Scherzo:  vivace 
Adagio  non  troppo 
Quasi  menuetto 
Rondo:  allegro 


intermission 


*BRAHMS 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 

Maestoso 

Adagio 

Rondo:  allegro  non  troppo 

MISHA  DICHTER 


Misha  Dichter  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


The  concerts  on  Thursday,  Saturday  and  Tuesday  will  end  about  10.15, 
the  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.45 


The  concert  on  January  4  is  being  recorded  by  WGBH-TV  for  later  telecast. 
Occasional  scenes  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 13  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET'  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


an  hour 


f&6al 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •      Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

l-(PREPSHOP> 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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%  trousseau  s/oi/se  e/'AJos/o/t 


d^tack     Vetuet 


Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


some 
women 
are       I 
afraid 
of  this 
man  f 

His  name  is  Wayne  Collins.  He  is 
exclusively  associated  with 
Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  and  is  a 
professional  interior  designer  — 
that's  why  some  women  may 
be  a  little  afraid. 

However,  Wayne  is  a  professional 
who  knows  his  business.  And  that 
business  is  to  advise  you  and 
assist  you  in  selecting  furnishings 
for  your  home.  No  one  knows 
better  than  you  what  your  life 
style  is  .  . .  finding  furnishings  and 
accessories  to  complement  your 
way  of  life  is  Wayne's  job.  He's 
easy  to  work  with,  and  he'll  tell 
you  about  our  free  design  service. 

Come  in  soon  and  talk  with  him 
—  or  one  of  our  other  talented 
designers.  See  the  beautiful  room 
settings  comprised  of  fine 
Wellington  Hall  furniture  and 
exciting  accessories. 

Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  —  a  different 
way  to  select  beautiful  furnishings 
for  your  home.  We  think  you'll 
like  it. 

WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 

381  Elliot  St.  •  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Falls 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.  •  969-2335 
(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9  . . .  near  128) 

Open  9:30  to  6  daily  /  Fridays  until  9. 
Financial  Arrangements  Available. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Is 'Superstar' 


!? 


vulgar?  Blasphemous? 

There  is  more  controversy  about  "Jesus  Christ 
Superstar"  than  about  the  Second  Coming. 

It  has  been  labelled  idolatrous,  perverted  and 
vulgar,  as  well  as  anti-Semitic  and  anti-black.  It  has 
been  attacked  by  clergy  and  laymen,  by  Christians, 
Jews  and  card-carrying  soothsayers,  by  conserva- 
tives and  liberals.  It  is  said  to  be  a  blasphemous 
refutation  of  the  Bible. 

By  influential  people  in  the  theater,  it  has  been  dis- 
missed because  it  lacks  a  "dramatic  concept,"  further 
dismissed  because  of  the  extravagance  of  its  produc- 
tion, likened  to  a  gross,  gauche  sideshow  on  the  mystic 
road  to  Golgotha.  In  the  curious  backbiting  of  retro- 
spective criticism,  even  the  score  (published  over  a 
year  ago  and  phenomenally  successful)  is  now  under 
suspicion,  put  down  as  merely  passable  rock,  not  as 
good  as  "Tommy,"  if  less  a  pastiche  than  "Godspell." 

I'd  like  to  state  my  view:  "Jesus  Christ  Superstar" 
is  flagrantly  brilliant  from  beginning  to  end,  so  effec- 
tively detailed  in  the  realization  of  its  score,  its  stag- 
ing, its  stunning,  non-stop  imagery  that  it  is,  literally, 
overwhelming. 

KEVIN  KELLY,  November  7, 1971 


Kevin  Kelly  writes  forThe  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

Parents  need  a  vacation 

Handicapped  people  need  help 

Chronic  illness  strikes 

A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call ... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

F  RAM  INGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 

3     0/n    1-2  yaars 
y    '0    $1,000  mil 


O/ll  2  years  or  longer 
lu  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/o  Regular 

x4\        Savings 


nimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


\ 


qi     90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notica  Raquirad  after  tha  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  •  21  Milk  St..  Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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The  Only  One. 

Only  the  most  perfect, 
hand  picked  white 
Chardonnay  grapes \ 

Only  from  the  first 
delicate  pressing. 

Only  in  the  greatest 
vintage  years. 

Taittinger 

Comtes  de  Champagne 
Blanc  de  B lanes 


Epluchage,  the  old  world  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  perfection 

of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  Neiv  York. 
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Some  conscientious  Bostonians 

serve  as  investment  advisers  to 

hospitals,  churches,  and  charities. 

Because  they  re  conscientious,  they 

worry  increasingly  about  making 

the  right  decisions  in  an  increasingly 

changeable  market. 

So  they  call  on  us  to  provide  them 
with  continuing  investment  advice. 

If  you  re  one  of  those  conscientious 
Bostonians,  talk  to  Wendell 
Hastings,  our  specialist  in  chari- 
table investments,  at  742-4000. 
Like  you,  he's  conscientious. 
And  concerned. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  FD. I.C. 


BOUFFANT 

BLACK  TAFFETA 

wearing  a  fragile  rose 


Such  good  theatre.  Geoffrey 
Beene  creates  the  perfect 
dress  for  little  evenings.  A 
crescendo  of  rustling  taffeta 
with  handspan  waist  .  .  .  and 
a  skirt  swaying  with  a 
ballerina's  grace.    Romantic 
shawl  collar,  deep  V-plunge 
decolletage  nestled  with 
pale  pink  roses.   Misses  sizes. 

145.00 


DESIGNERS  SHOP- 
SECOND   FLOOR— BOSTON 


JORDAN  MARSH 


YOU  WONT  FIND  A  BETTER  CUP  OF  COFFEE  than  up  by 
the  round-bellied  stove  in  the  Jack  Daniel's  sawmill. 

Visitors  in  the  Hollow  say  it  beats  anything  from  home.  The  reason, 

so  say  our  sawyers  who  make  the  coffee,  is  water 

from  Jack  Daniel's  limestone  cave  spring.  And 

they're  probably  right.  For  100  years,  our  limestone 

spring  water  has  kept  Jack  Daniel's  whiskey  free 

of  any  iron  taste.  It  likely  does  the  same  for 

coffee.  If  you're  down  our  way  and  drop  in  for 

a  visit,  you  might  just  ask  if  there's  a  pot  on  the 

sawmill  stove. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


©  1971,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY    •    90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE    •    DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY    •    LYNCHBURG  (POP.  361),  TENN. 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 
Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  He  composed  his  Second  serenade  between  1857  and  1860,  completing 
it  in  January  of  the  latter  year.  It  was  first  performed  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  Hamburg  on  February  10  1860.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
first  played  the  work  on  November  5  1886,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting.  The 
most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  directed  by  Leonard 
Bernstein  in  February  1947. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
violas,  cellos  and  double  basses. 

The  score  was  published  in  1860.  Brahms  made  revisions  in  1875,  but  the 
changes  were  slight. 

Dr  Edouard  Hanslick,  whose  opinions  are  quoted  nowadays  only  that 
his  errors  of  judgment  may  be  held  up  for  derision,  sometimes  wrote 
justly  about  his  beloved  Brahms,  as  when  he  remarked  of  the  composer's 
two  serenades  that  they  were  no  mere  archeological  digging  up  of  an 
eighteenth  century  form,  but  a  natural  adoption  of  it  through  sympathy 
with  the  poetic  contents.  'They  give  forth  an  odor  of  dried  flowers; 
Brahms'  work  preserves  the  sweet  flavor  of  the  old-fashioned  night- 
music  in  the  deeper  form  of  modern  musical  thought'  (this  was  written 
in  1862).  A  remark  by  the  composer  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Joachim 
bears  this  out:  'I  was  in  a  perfectly  blissful  mood.  I  have  seldom  written 
music  with  such  delight.' 

There  was  a  more  immediate  reason  for  Brahms'  dalliance  with  chamber 
combinations  at  this  particular  time.  The  young  man  spent  four  succes- 
sive winters  (1855-1859)  in  the  employ  of  the  Prince  Paul  Friedrich  Emil 
Leopold  in  the  Principality  of  Lippe-Detmold  near  Hanover.  Brahms, 
then  neither  well-known  nor  affluent,  had  been  introduced  at  Detmold 
by  his  friend  Clara  Schumann,  who  had  been  the  piano  teacher  of 
Princess  Friedrika  of  Lippe-Detmold  and  Fraulein  von  Meysenbug.  These 
two  ladies  duly  became  the  pupils  of  Brahms.  There  was  much  music  at 
the  Residenz,  and  the  duties  of  Brahms  were  not  only  to  teach  piano  to 
members  of  the  royal  family  but  to  conduct  the  chorus  and  contribute 
to  court  performances  as  solo  pianist  or  in  ensemble.  Brahms  delighted 
his  employers  at  Detmold  with  concertos  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Men- 
delssohn and  Schumann. 

The  young  Johannes  entered  this  little  princely  world  with  unease. 
Neither  then  nor  later  did  he  adjust  himself  to  court  etiquette,  for  the 
formal  routine  obviously  irked  him.  He  was  capable  of  appearing  at  the 
wrong  moment  in  a  rumpled  coat  or  battered  hat.  He  admitted  in  a 
letter  that  he  once  inadvertently  (?)  conducted  the  ladies'  chorus  minus 
a  tie.  Karl  von  Meysenbug,  who  was  Brahms's  young  pupil  at  Detmold, 
interceded  for  him  with  his  elders  in  the  interest  of  smoother  relations. 
He  also  sometimes  spoke  to  Brahms  in  gentle  reproach  of  his  perverse 
ways,  but  Brahms  always  dismissed  him  with  the  word  'Pimpkram!' 
('Humbug').  This  is  told  by  Florence  May,  later  Brahms's  pupil  and 
biographer.  Brahms  wrote  to  Joachim  from  Detmold  that  he  was  getting 
along  'rather  better  than  not  at  all'.  The  unexpressed  but  unmistakable 
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displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
delight  of  all  in  his  clear  talent  and  the  great  stimulation  he  brought  to 
their  musical  activities.  Brahms  found  compensation  in  their  basic 
friendliness,  in  the  opportunities  for  chamber  music,  which  were  many, 
in  free  mornings  for  composition,  and  —  not  least — in  the  boon  of 
filling  his  pockets  with  spending  money  in  return  for  no  more  than 
three  mid-winter  months  of  confinement  (living  included). 

Detmold  was  a  place  for  self-communion  and  quiet  musical  introspec- 
tion, which  was  invaluable  to  the  growing  Brahms.  He  wrote  to  Clara: 
'Passions  are  not  natural  to  mankind.  They  are  always  exceptions  or 
excrescences.  .  .  .  The  ideal  and  genuine  man  is  calm  both  in  his  joy 
and  in  his  sorrow.  Passions  must  quickly  pass  or  else  they  must  be 
hunted  out.'  The  Brahms  who  wrote  thus  from  Detmold  had  definitely 
divorced  himself  from  the  cult  of  the  New-Romantics;  they  had  lately 
been  angling  for  this  composer  while  he  still  showed  tendencies  where 
passionate  expression  was  by  no  means  barred.  But  now  Brahms  wrote 
to  Clara,  'I  have  a  perfect  terror  of  all  that  smacks  of  Liszt/ 

Brahms  dwelt  quietly  in  music's  past  at  Detmold,  studying  and  playing 
Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  He  even  gave  himself  a  regimen  of 
Latin  syntax.  But  his  studiousness  readily  found  flower  in  his  creative 
thoughts.  He  wrote  his  First  String  sextet  op.  18,  at  Detmold;  his  Piano 
quartet  in  G  was  first  tried  out  there;  the  First  Serenade  for  eight  wind 
instruments  was  a  Detmold  product.  He  again  wrote:  'I  really  believe, 
dear  Clara,  that  I  am  growing!'  and  'How  delightful  it  is  to  work  with 
buoyancy  and  strength  and  to  know  that  you  and  others  are  showing 
such  keen  interest!'  The  two  serenades  plainly  were  influenced  by  the 
serenades,  divertimenti  and  cassations  of  Mozart's  epoch,  forms  then 
considered  obsolete. 

Brahms  sent  the  first  movement  of  his  A  major  Serenade  to  Clara, 
according  to  a  custom  always  observed  between  them,  and  Clara 
answered: 

'You  know  that  I  can  say  little  that  does  not  come  from  my  heart. 
It  is  there  that  the  music  makes  its  first  appeal,  and  when  once  it  has 
captivated  me  I  can  begin  to  think  about  it.  What  charms  me  most  is 
the  Serenade.  I  liked  it  from  the  opening  bars  and  think  it  sounds 
exquisite.  The  second  motif  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  first  and 
when  once  I  get  beyond  the  progressions  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  bars  I  feel  perfectly  happy.  When  the  bassoons  and  the  clarinets 
come  in  I  begin  to  warm  up  and  continue  to  do  so  more  and  more  until 
the  D  flat  major  is  reached,  when  on  pages  14,  15,  and  16  the  piece 
proceeds  with  wonderful  subtlety  and  depth.  From  there  onwards  to 
the  A  major  and  the  last  pp  is  heavenly,  but  I  cannot  get  accustomed 
to  the  return  to  the  first  motif  by  means  of  the  organ  point  in  A. 
According  to  natural  law  ought  not  the  organ-point  to  have  been  on  E? 
I  say  "natural  law",  because  no  other  can  be  considered  when  natural 
feelings  are  so  peremptory  —  to  me  it  sounds  insipid.  The  end  with  its 
return  to  the  second  motif  and  its  wonderfully  sweet  conclusion  on  A 
major  is  again  very  beautiful.  How  delightful  the  oboes  are,  and  then 
the  basses  with  the  second  motif.  What  strikes  me  as  so  ingenious  is 
the  triplet  movement  with  the  four  quavers  which  pervades  the  whole 
—  how  powerful  the  effect  must  be  in  the  fortissimo  passage  in  the 
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middle!  In  short  I  can  only  compare  the  effect  of  the  whole  with  that 
of  the  most  beautiful,  which  is  the  D  major  Serenade.  But  I  find  the 
development  in  this  one  much  more  successful.  Is  this  Serenade  to  be 
given  any  more  movements?' 

In  writing  his  two  Serenades  at  Detmold  Brahms  was  undoubtedly  feel- 
ing his  way  towards  symphonic  thoughts.  He  had  composed  his  D  minor 
Concerto  (which  he  completed  and  first  performed  in  the  Detmold 
period)  with  the  heavy  travail  of  orchestral  inexperience.  The  First 
Serenade,  definitely  a  chamber  piece,  he  later  enlarged  for  orchestral 
uses.  The  Serenade  in  A  goes  further.  It  is  definitely  orchestral,  although 
the  omission  of  violins  with  their  high,  brilliant  color  is  the  expedient 
of  a  craftsman  in  the  chamber  medium  who  seeks  the  softer  and  richer 
depths  of  the  strings  as  a  base  for  his  winds.  Brahms  did  not  perform  his 
A  major  Serenade  at  Detmold.  He  carried  his  manuscript  away  with  him 
in  December  1859,  to  Hamburg,  where  he  completed  it  in  January. 

Walter  Niemann  goes  so  far  as  to  call  this  work  a  'sinfonietta'  rather 
than  a  serenade.  'The  first  movement/  he  writes,  'allows  a  little  scope 
for  a  softly  restrained,  tranquil  cheerfulness,  but  only  in  its  second 
theme,  with  its  tender  thirds;  and  it  is  not  till  the  fresh,  light  finale,  in 
rondo  form,  with  the  sprightly  triplets  of  its  epilogue  on  the  oboe,  that 
we  at  last  arrive  at  the  true  spirit  of  the  old  serenades  of  the  classical 
masters.  It  is  this  movement  —  after  it  had  once  more  passed  through 
Brahms's  "mint"  and  been  "melted  down  again"  —  which  first  gave 
rise  to  the  astonishment,  loudly  expressed  on  all  sides  with  such  joyful 
satisfaction,  at  the  fact  that  the  earnest  Johannes  of  Hamburg  was  actually 
capable  on  occasion  of  relaxing  almost  into  boisterous  light-heartedness, 
in  the  manner  of  Beethoven,  and  that  even  in  a  serenade.  But  he  might 
excuse  himself  by  saying:  "What  can  I  do?  My  night  sky  is  not  clear 
and  voluptuous  like  that  of  Vienna  or  Munich,  but  the  heavy,  cloudy 
sky  of  Hamburg;  and  my  lady-love,  to  whom  I  am  offering  a  serenade, 
is  not  a  fiery  Viennese  Josephine,  but  a  prudent,  domestically  minded 
Dorothea  of  Hamburg." 

'The  concluding  rondo  of  this  Second  serenade  shows,  however,  by  its 
sharp,  abrupt  contrasts,  that  the  young  Brahms  is  well  aware  of  his 
too  exclusively  gloomy  and  melancholy  emotional  life  and  of  the 
necessity  for  something  enlivening  and  cheerful  to  counterbalance  his 
inborn  qualities.' 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 
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JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  composed  his  First  concerto  during  the  years  1854  to  1858.  He  was 
himself  soloist  at  the  first  performance,  which  took  place  under  the  direction 
of  Joseph  Joachim  at  Hanover  on  January  22  1859.  A  performance  in  Boston 
was  announced  by  Theodore  Thomas  to  be  given  on  December  9  1871,  but 
was  cancelled.  The  honor  of  the  first  performance  in  this  city  belatedly  fell  to 
Harold  Bauer  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  on  December  1  1900.  This  was  Bauer's  first  appearance  in  the  United 
States.  The  same  pianist  repeated  the  Concerto  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  1914,  1920,  and  1925.  Artur  Schnabel  played  it  at  the  Brahms  Festival 
in  1930,  and  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  at  the  Brahms  Festival  in  1933.  Other  dis- 
tinguished pianists  who  have  played  the  Concerto  with  the  Orchestra  include 
Myra  Hess,  Leonard  Shure,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Claudio  Arrau,  Rudolf  Firkusny, 
Solomon,  Van  Cliburn,  Artur  Rubinstein  and  Claude  Frank.  The  most  recent 
performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  the  Friday-Saturday  series  were  given  on 
March  13  and  14  1964;  Van  Cliburn  was  soloist  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani,  strings  and  solo  piano. 

It  must  have  been  with  an  ever-present  consciousness  of  the  great 
things  expected  of  him  that  the  youthful  Johannes  Brahms  labored  upon 
his  first  venture  into  the  orchestral  field.  The  Brahms  whom  Schumann 
received  into  his  arms  and  publicly  named  the  torchbearer  of  the  sym- 
phonic tradition  was  an  obscure  youth  of  twenty,  and  far  from  ready 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  prophecy  which,  under  the  caption 
'Neue  Bahne'  (New  paths),  Schumann  proclaimed  on  October  23  1853. 
Coming  after  Schumann's  ten  years  of  virtual  retirement  from  the  liter- 
ary arena,  the  pronouncement  was  the  more  sensational.  The  world, 
which  has  always  contained  a  plentiful  portion  of  skeptics,  was  told  that 
one  had  come  'who  should  reveal  his  mastery,  not  by  gradual  develop- 
ment, but  should  spring,  like  Minerva,  fully  armed,  from  the  head  of 
Jove.  And  now  he  has  come,  the  young  creature  over  whose  cradle  the 
Graces  and  heroes  have  kept  watch.  His  name  is  Johannes  Brahms/ 
Schumann  went  further,  and  ventured  to  hope:  If  he  would  only  point 
his  magic  wand  to  where  the  might  of  mass,  in  chorus  and  orchestra, 
lends  him  his  power,  yet  more  wondrous  glimpses  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  world  of  the  spirit  await  us/ 

The  Jove-born  hero  must  have  been  more  than  a  little  appalled  when 
this  lofty  obligation  was  publicly  laid  upon  his  sturdy  but  inexperienced 
shoulders.  Schumann's  sanguine  predictions  had  been  built  upon  nothing 
more  tangible  than  a  portfolio  of  piano  pieces  in  manuscript.  But  the 
young  pianist  from  Hamburg  had  always  a  stout  heart.  Indeed,  he  had 
in  mind  a  symphony,  and  probably  a  sketch  or  two  in  his  portfolio. 
Characteristically,  Brahms  proceeded  with  infinite  care  and  labor,  fully 
aware  that  the  domain  Schumann  had  pointed  out  as  his  inheritance 
was  mighty  in  precedent,  sacred  in  tradition.  He  was  determined  to  do 
full  justice  to  himself,  his  score,  and  the  expectations  of  his  kindly 
prophet. 

Brahms  would  never  have  achieved  his  first  Herculean  labor  —  the  labor 
which  at  last  produced  the  D  minor  Piano  concerto  —  if  he  had  not 
been  armed  with  an  indispensable  weapon  which  was  to  stand  him  in 
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good  stead  through  life  —  rigorous  self-criticism.  So,  when  in  1854  he 
was  ready  to  show  three  sketched  movements  of  a  symphony  (the  first 
even  orchestrated)  to  Clara  Schumann  and  others  of  his  friendly  advisers, 
probably  not  one  of  them  was  more  aware  than  the  composer  that  all 
was  not  yet  well.  He  had  cast  his  score  into  a  transcription  for  two  pianos, 
for  ready  assimilation,  and  frequently  played  it  over  with  Clara  Schu- 
mann or  Julius  Grimm.  In  this  guise,  the  traits  of  the  originally  pianistic 
Brahms  apparently  asserted  themselves.  He  seemed  to  be  tending  toward 
a  sonata  for  two  pianos,  and  yet  the  work  was  far  beyond  the  range  of 
the  two  instruments,  as  Grimm  frequently  pointed  out.  'Johannes,  how- 
ever, had  quite  convinced  himself/  so  relates  Florence  May,  Brahms's 
pupil  and  biographer,  'that  he  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  writing  of  a 
symphony,  and  it  occurred  to  Grimm  that  the  music  might  be  rear- 
ranged as  a  piano  concerto.  This  proposal  was  entertained  by  Brahms, 
who  accepted  the  first  and  second  movements  as  suitable  in  essentials 
for  this  form.  The  change  of  structure  involved  in  the  plan,  however, 
proved  far  from  easy  of  successful  accomplishment,  and  occupied  much 
of  the  composer's  time  during  two  years.'  The  advice  of  his  friend 
Joseph  Joachim,  who  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  concertos,  was  often 
sought  by  Brahms.  The  original  third  movement  of  the  projected  sym- 
phony, having  no  place  in  a  concerto,  was  laid  aside  and  eventually  used 
as  the  number  'Behold  all  flesh',  in  the  German  requiem.  The  Piano  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  which  emerged  in  1858  after  these  transformations, 
has  every  mark  of  the  organism  which  is  held  aloft  by  a  Herculean  arm, 
through  ordeal  by  fire  and  water,  to  final  heroic  metamorphosis. 

No  more  masterful  score  has  come  from  a  comparative  novice  in  the 
symphonic  and  in  the  concerto  field.  The  wilful  composer  conquers 
both  media,  welds  them  into  one  close-wrought  texture.  The  piano 
speaks  with  a  true  orchestral  voice  —  is  identified  rather  than  contrasted 
with  the  'tutti'.  Gone  is  the  easy  give  and  take  of  Mozart's  concertos, 
the  pearly  cascades  of  piano  virtuosity  which  Liszt  had  provided.  Even 
the  Beethoven  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  concertos,  in  the  slow  movements 
of  which  piano  and  orchestra  exchange  comments  in  a  thoughtful  dia- 
logue, was  superseded,  from  the  point  of  view  of  organic  integration. 
'A  symphony  with  piano  obbligato,'  Bulow  called  it  —  an  axiom  not  to 
be  taken  too  literally,  for  a  concerto,  formally  speaking,  it  remained.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  this  bulky  and  formidable  work  should  have 
repelled  and  antagonized  many  of  its  first  hearers.  Even  the  devoted 
Clara  Schumann  was  compelled  to  admit  a  certain  perplexity  about  the 
rugged  and  powerful  first  movement.  'Strangely  enough,'  she  wrote  her 
young  friend,  'I  understand  why  the  first  movement  of  the  concerto  still 
troubles  you;  it  is  so  wonderful  in  detail,  and  yet  the  whole  is  not  yet 
vivifying,  though  it  inspires  enthusiasm.  But  what  is  the  reason  of  this? 
I  cannot  make  it  out.'  The  composer  must  have  been  taken  aback  by 
the  cool  initial  reception  of  the  concerto  at  Hanover,  where  he  appeared 
as  pianist  under  Joachim's  direction,  in  1859. 

He  could  hardly  have  expected  a  better  fate  when  it  was  performed  at 
Leipzig  five  days  later,  again  with  the  composer  as  pianist,  in  the  sacro- 
sanct atmosphere  of  the  Gewandhaus,  where  the  well-groomed  measures 
of  the  late  Mendelssohn  were  still  held  inviolate.  The  audience  was 
duly  frigid.  The  first  and  second  movements  were  received  in  ominous 
silence,  and  when  at  the  conclusion  two  or  three  attempted  to  applaud 
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they  were  promptly  hissed  down.  When  various  Leipzig  musicians  point- 
edly refrained  from  so  much  as  mentioning  his  new  concerto  to  Brahms, 
it  appeared  that  musical  factionism  was  mustering  a  determined  front 
against  him.  Ferdinand  David  alone  among  his  acquaintances  spoke  to 
him  openly  and  warmly  of  the  work.  The  critic  of  the  Signale  gave  the 
piece  hard  words,  and  spoke  of  it  as  'born  to  the  grave'.  Only  the  Neue 
Zeitschrift  (then  no  longer  Schumann's  organ)  considered  it  its  duty 
'to  insist  upon  the  admirable  sides  of  the  work,  and  to  protest  against 
the  not  very  estimable  manner  in  which  judgment  has  been  passed  on 
it'.  Brahms  reported  these  dismal  results  in  a  letter  to  Joachim,  describ- 
ing the  event  as  'a  brilliant  and  decided  failure'.  That  his  beloved  score, 
the  result  of  years  of  struggle,  had  been  received  with  the  silence  of 
unconcealed  dislike,  must  surely  have  wounded  him.  But  the  doughty- 
spirited  Brahms  was  far  from  crushed.  'I  believe  it  is  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  me,'  he  wrote.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  concerto 
will  please  some  day  when  I  have  improved  its  construction.  It  makes 
one  pull  one's  thoughts  together  and  raises  one's  spirit.' 

The  concerto  made  its  way,  though  not  too  rapidly,  into  public  favor. 
The  composer  played  it  with  success  in  his  native  Hamburg,  two  months 
later.  After  its  publication,  in  1861,  he  played  it  in  Carfsruhe,  Oldenburg, 
Vienna,  Bremen,  Munich,  Utrecht,  Wiesbaden.  When  Clara  Schumann 
played  it  at  Leipzig  in  1873,  a  slight  thaw  was  observable.  But  a  per- 
formance of  January  31  1895  showed  a  complete  transformation  in  the 
Leipzig  point  of  view.  Brahms,  then  much  venerated,  was  making  his 
final  public  appearance  at  the  Gewandhaus.  He  conducted  while  Eugen 
d'Albert  played  his  two  piano  concertos.  Leipzig  took  this  substantial 
musical  fare  with  every  sign  of  enjoyment. 

There  are  two  available  RCA  recordings  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra of  the  Piano  concerto  no.  1:  the  soloists  are  Artur  Rubinstein  and 
Van  Cliburn;  the  conductor  of  both  performances  is  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
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THE  YOUTH   OF  BRAHMS 

by  Philip  Hale 

This  article,  and  that  which  follows,  appeared  in  the  program  books  of 
March  21  and  22  7930,  the  opening  concerts  of  a  Brahms  festival  pre- 
sented by  the  Orchestra.  The  four  orchestral  concerts  included  perform- 
ances of  the  two  piano  concertos  with  Artur  Schnabel  as  soloist,  the 
four  symphonies,  the  Song  of  destiny,  the  Alto  rhapsody,  the  German 
Requiem  and  songs.  The  soloists  were  Jeannette  Vreeland,  soprano, 
Margaret  Matzenauer,  mezzo  soprano  and  Frazer  Gange,  baritone.  The 
choruses  were  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society, 
Archibald  T.  Davison  and  C.  Wa//ace  Woodworth,  conductors.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducted  the  four  concerts. 

The  leading  events  in  the  artistic  life  of  Brahms  are  more  or  less  familiar 
to  the  Brahmsites  in  Boston.  But  what  was  his  boyhood?  What  were  his 
personal  habits? 

His  father  was  an  amiable,  humorous  man  of  the  lower  middle  class, 
of  limited  intellect,  a  capable  double  bass  player,  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  horn  and  the  cello,  who  began  by  playing  in  the  lowest  taverns 
for  sailors  at  Hamburg,  and  finally  held  a  position  as  double  bass  at  the 
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Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the    interest    and    time    to   consider  the 


human  tactors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
"less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 


A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Mcmlu-r  P  P  I  C. 


-/    F 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 

A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 


musicians 
of 
tomorrow . . 


MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSK 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

\        °120  CLAREMONT  AVE 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

(212)  749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 


WHY  CAVE  ATLANT1QUE  GIVES  YOU 
BETTER  WINE  FOR  LESS  COST        1 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  newly  formed  wine  im- 
porting firm,  with  a  retail  store  at  1675  Mass. 
Ave.,  in  Cambridge. 

There  are  six  reasons  why  Cave  Atlantique 
is  able  to  provide  better  wine  at  a  lower  price. 

■  DIRECT  IMPORTING 

Unlike  most  retail  stores,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
also  a  wine  importer  and  wholesaler.  This 
means  that,  in  most  cases,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
the  only  intermediary  between  the  vineyard 
owner  or  European  shipper  and  the  retail 
client.  By  way  of  comparison,  there  are  many 
wines  sold  at  retail  in  Massachusetts  which 
are  controlled  by  New  York  importers,  who 
sell  to  Massachusetts  wholesalers,  who  in 
turn  sell  to  the  retailer.  The  fewer  companies 
involved  in  the  importation,  the  lower  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

■  CONTINUAL  TASTING  OF  THE 

INVENTORY 

A  wine  is  very  expensive  (perhaps  even 
wasted)  if  it  does  not  match  the  customer's 
requirements.  Cave  Atlantique's  wine  buyers 
continually  taste  and  evaluate  the  wines  that 
have  been  imported.  Thus,  the  firm  is  able 
to  provide  customers  with  meaningful  assist- 
ance in  selecting  wine. 

■  10%  DISCOUNT 

For  any  single  purchase  of  12  bottles,  whether 
of  the  same  or  different  wines,  Cave  Atlan- 
tique will  give  a  10%  discount  off  the  price 
for  single  bottles.  Mixing  a  case  of  12  different 
wines  thus  provides  a  very  economical  way 
for  a  customer  to  determine  which  wines  he 
or  she  likes  best. 

»  FORWARD  BUYING 

For  certain  types  of  wines  (particularly  Bor- 
deaux wines  of  the  better  vintages)  the  prices 
are  rising  rapidly  in  response  to  the  demand 
conditions  of  the  market.  The  most  important 
determinant  of  the  retail  price  of  these  wines 
is  how  early  the  store  was  able  to  purchase 
them.  Cave  Atlantique  has  made  a  practice 
of  buying  certain  critical  wines  as  much  as 
six  months  or  a  year  in  advance  of  the  time 
it  plans  to  sell  them. 

■  SPECIALIZATION  IN  WINE 

By  specializing  only  in  wine,  the  firm  is  able 
to  eliminate  very  substantial  overhead  costs 
that  are  presently  incurred  by  most  other 
Massachusetts  firms. 


■  RANGE  OF  INVENTORY 

In  choosing  its  wines,  the  firm  attempts  to 
balance  a  comprehensive  offering  of  the 
world's  great  wines  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  wines  of  more  modest  reputa- 
tion and  price. 

For  example,  Cave  Atlantique  has  a  three- 
fold philosophy  with  respect  to  wines  from 
the  Burgundy/Beaujolais  region:  first,  to 
offer  a  selection  of  outstanding  wines  from 
great  vintages,  e.g. 

Vintage        Commune/Vineyard  Case  Bottle 

1962     Chambertin  Clos 

de  Beze  $102.60       $9.50 

1964     Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00         6.75 

1964     Hospices  de  Beaune 

Corton  "Cuvee 

Docteur  Peste"  129.00 


1969     LeMontrachet  172.25 

1969     Meursault  "Charmes"    59.50 


12.00 

15.95 
5.50 


32.50 

3.00 

27.00 

2.50 

36.00 

3.35 

30.00 

2.85 

24.00 

2.25 

second,  to  offer  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
of  good,  yet  moderately  priced  wines,  e.g. 

1966  Beaune  "Clos  du  Roi"     60.50         5.60 

1967  Morey  St.  Denis 

"Clos  des  Ormes"  53.40  4.95 

1969  Savigny  Premier  Cru  39.25  3.60 
1969     Chablis  Premier  Cru 

"Montee  de  Tonnerre"  41.50  3.85 

third,  to  find  a  number  of  sound  wines  that 
can  be  offered  at  inexpensive  prices: 

1966  Bourgogne  Rouge 

1969  Bourgogne  Blanc 

1969  Fleurie 

1969  Brouilly 

1969  Beaujolais 

Essentially  the  same  approach  is  taken  with 
wines  from  other  areas  such  as  Bordeaux,  the 
Loire,  Germany,  Porto,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  list  of  the  wines  in  stock  is  avail- 
able without  charge,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  491-2411  or  491-7629. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 


Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


endary  W  Experience  in  Twining 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


at  THE  COLONNADE 
^Boston  s  newest  grand  hotel 

for  Reservations:  262-0600 
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T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


I 

conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdonjnc, 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera. 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 


Jim  didn't  wait  until 
he  and  Ann  had  three 
kids  and  a  house 
in  Marblehead. 

He  had  his  Will  drawn  up 
when  they  had  a  closetful 
of  wedding  gifts  in  a 
2 -room  apartment  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue. 


Your  Will  says  how  you  want  your  property 
distributed.  By  having  your  lawyer  draw 
your  Will,  you  make  sure  your  intentions 
are  legally  clear. 

Many  people  don't  realize  that  a  Will 
is  completely  flexible.  It's  so  easy  to  plan 
it  now,  then  update  it  from  time  to  time. 
Delaying  your  Will  can  result  in  substan- 
tial financial  loss  for  your  family. 

You  expect  your  life-style  to  keep 
changing.  Your  Will  can  change  right 
with  it. 


And  if  you'd  like  to  include  a  depend- 
able executor  and  trustee  to  see  that  your 
instructions  are  carried  out  properly, 
think  of  State  Street  Bank.  We've  been 
helping  families  enjoy  greater  financial 
security  for  generations. 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON' 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP'- 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &.  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 
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'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 


Stadt  Theatre  and  in  the  Philharmonic  orchestra.  Once  when  a  conduc- 
tor told  him  to  play  a  little  louder,  he  answered:  'Herr  Kapellmeister, 
this  is  my  double  bass;  so  I  can  play  on  it  as  loud  as  I  like.' 

The  mother  was  upright,  of  no  education,  with  more  mother-wit  than 
her  husband,  a  good  housekeeper,  a  clever  needlewoman.  There  were 
three  children.  The  parents  lived  apart  in  later  years.  Young  Johannes 
was  a  stocky,  tough,  healthy  boy.  He  studied  faithfully  what  the  schools 
had  to  offer,  he  even  learned  a  little  French.  The  Bible  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him.  It  was  during  the  early  years  that  his  'austerely  North 
German  and  Protestant  view  of  life  and  art  were  firmly  laid  together 
with  his  deep-rooted  love  for  the  true  Protestant  chorale  and  Protestant 
church  music'.  He  had  a  long  hard  struggle  to  obtain  a  good  education. 
What  he  acquired  later  in  life  was  due  to  his  own  efforts  and  self- 
discipline. 

When  he  was  fifteen  he  had  finished  his  musical  studies  with  his  father 
and  could  play  the  violin,  cello  and  horn  well  enough  to  act  as  a 
stop-gap  when  necessary.  His  father  made  him  play  his  first  attempt  at 
a  composition  to  friends,  but  the  father  found  composition  of  second- 
ary importance;  there  was  no  money  to  be  earned  by  it.  Johannes  told 
Widmann  that  he  was  always  composing.  'My  finest  songs  would  come 
to  me  early  in  the  morning  when  I  was  cleaning  the  boots/  that  he 
composed  only  in  great  secrecy  and  in  the  earliest  hours.  'All  day  long 
I  was  arranging  marches  for  brass  bands,  and  at  night  I  would  be  seated 
at  the  piano  in  taverns/  The  father  obliged  him  to  help  him  earn 
money.  He  would  play  second  violin  in  private  orchestras  and  at 
dances.  Late  one  night  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Johannes  was 
dragged  from  bed  to  play  at  a  ball  for  two  thalers  and  drink  unlimited. 
He  would  take  walks  with  a  young  piano  teacher;  'as  a  rule  he  did  not 
speak  a  word,  but  walked  along  humming  to  himself,  usually  carrying 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  as  he  loved  to  do  throughout  his  whole  life/  He  bid 
fair  to  end  his  days  as  a  ball-room  player  'in  the  same  narrow,  middle- 
class  surroundings,  both  material  and  artistic,  as  his  parents/  To  them 
and  to  many  talented  musicians  of  Germany  art  was  a  business,  a  prac- 
tical matter,  a  means  of  earning  money  to  ensure  good  living. 

But  the  father  was  quick  to  realize  that  his  Johannes  had  more  than 
ordinary  talent,  and  impelled  by  the  pressure  of  other  musicians  he  did 
what  he  could  to  develop  the  boy  musically.  So  he  entrusted  the  seven- 
year-old  to  a  pianist,  Cossel,  who  was  bound  to  make  him  a  pianist. 
'It's  a  pity/  he  once  said,  'he  might  be  such  a  good  pianist,  but  he  will 
not  leave  this  everlasting  composition  alone.'  The  boy  studied  Czerny, 
Clementi,  Cramer,  Kalkbrenner,  Hummel,  but  Cossel  now  and  then  let 
him  try  his  hand  at  a  piece  by  J.  S.  Bach.  He  wisely  protected  him 
from  being  exploited  as  a  child  prodigy.  When  he  was  ten  he  played 
at  a  subscription  concert  where  an  agent  heard  him  and  wanted  the 
boy  with  his  father  to  make  a  concert  tour  in  America.  The  parents 
were  tempted,  but  Cossel  put  his  foot  down,  for  which  Johannes  was 
grateful  all  his  life. 

Johannes  during  childhood  and  adolescence  had  a  deep  love  of  nature 
as  'the  fount  of  all  sound  human  and  artistic  endeavor';  and  he  had  an 
overmastering  bent  towards  knowledge  and  culture.  There  were  times 
when  he  could  not  be  torn  from  the  harbor.  He  read  'Robinson  Crusoe', 
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but  while  the  harbor  drove  his  brother  Fritz  westward  across  the  ocean, 
Johannes  was  drawn  more  towards  the  south.  He  was  proud  of  the  city's 
history;  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Mattheson  and 
C.  P.  E.  Bach;  with  the  plays  of  Lessing;  he  haunted  the  shops  of  second- 
hand book  dealers.  Thus  he  laid  the  foundations  of  wide  reading  in 
music,  literature  and  art,  betraying  what  a  passionate  collector  he  was 
to  become  —  'at  that  time  quite  a  rare  thing  for  a  German  musician'. 
Books  were  his  favorite  presents  to  his  friends  of  both  sexes. 

When  Johannes  was  ten  years  old,  Eduard  Marxsen,  an  excellent  man, 
admirable  musician,  a  man  of  erudition,  a  composer  in  the  greater 
forms,  became  his  teacher.  Marxsen  was  pleased  with  the  boy's  acuteness 
of  mind.  Though  the  first  compositions  were  insignificant  Marxsen  saw 
that  an  exceptional,  great,  profound  talent  was  dormant  in  his  pupil. 

1  therefore  shrank  from  no  effort  or  work  in  order  to  awaken  and 
form  it,  that  I  might  one  day  rear  a  priest  of  art,  who  should  preach  in 
new  accents  what  was  sublime,  true,  and  externally  incorruptible  in  art, 
and  that  by  acts  as  well  as  words'.  This  idealistic  attitude  toward  life 
and  art  had  a  great  influence  on  Brahms.  It  won  him  over  to  the  'moral 
in  music,  and  the  classical  in  art'.  He  was  initiated  into  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Weber,  though  that  was  a  Philistine  period  in  Hamburg  of  uninspired 
virtuosity.  But  Marxsen  thought  more  of  form  than  color,  more  of  the 
contrapuntal  and  polyphonic  than  of  the  homophonic.  Thus  it  was  he 
who  gave  Brahms  the  firm  foundations  of  this  conception  of  art,  though 
his  own  outlook  on  life  was  'quite  as  gentle,  sentimental  and  sleek  as 
that  of  any  Philistine  of  his  day'. 

Even  while  he  was  studying  with  Marxsen,  Brahms  was  anxious  about 
earning  a  livelihood.  He  had  given  lessons,  he  said  in  after  life,  ever 
since  he  was  twelve  years  old.  Naturally  his  own  pupils  gave  him  little 
pleasure.  He  acted  as  conductor  of  a  male  voice  chorus;  gave  his  first 
concert  arranged  by  himself  when  he  was  fourteen,  including  his  own 
variations  on  a  folk-theme  in  the  program.  At  his  first  concerts  he 
followed  the  taste  of  the  period  which  'tended  toward  superficial 
"tunyness",  sentimental  gush,  "pluies  de  pedes"  and  the  fireworks  of 
virtuosi",  and  so  he  rarely  gave  concerts  of  his  own;  he  taught  the  piano 
for  a  mark  a  lesson,  played  at  dances,  played  entr'actes  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  Stadt  Theatre,  accompanied  virtuosi  on  the  platform;  made 
transcriptions  and  arrangements  for  publishers. 

When  Brahms  was  50  years  old,  he  said  to  Gustave  Jenner,  'Few  can 
have  had  so  hard  a  time  as  I'. 

In  1849  some  political  refugees  from  Hungary  appeared  in  Hamburg. 
Among  them  was  Eduard  Remenyi,  the  violinist,  who  long  afterwards 
gave  concerts  in  the  United  States  and  died  in  San  Francisco  in  1898. 
He  said  on  his  arrival  in  Hamburg  that  he  was  then  on  his  way  to 
America,  but  giving  a  'farewell'  concert  he  met  with  so  great  pecuniary 
success  by  his  playing  of  national  dances  that  he  decided  to  remain. 
Brahms  was  so  dazzled  by  Remenyi's  brilliant  playing,  his  wandering, 
gypsy-like  romantic  life,  that  he  offered  to  be  his  accompanist.  Remenyi 
engaged  him  for  a  short  concert  tour,  intending  to  take  him  to  Joseph 
Joachim.  There  was  the  meeting  that  led  to  the  friendship  and  artistic 
bond  that  lasted  through  life.  The  meeting  was  at  Joachim's  house 
in  Hanover. 
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BRAHMS  THE  MAN 
by  Philip  Hale 

Audiences  at  the  Brahms  Festival  would  no  doubt  like  to  know  something 
about  the  composer  as  a  human  being.  They  rejoice  in  the  knowledge 
that  Beethoven  was  irascible,  the  despair  of  his  landladies,  given  to 
rough  joking;  that  Haydn  was  nagged  by  his  shrew  of  a  wife  and  fell 
in  love  in  London  with  a  widow;  that  Mozart  was  fond  of  punch  and 
billiards;  that  Cesar  Franck's  trousers  were  too  short.  There  are  many 
anecdotes  about  the  great,  some  of  them  no  doubt  apochryphal. 

Brahms  was  not  fussy  in  his  dress.  At  home  he  went  about  in  a 
flannel  shirt,  trousers,  a  detachable  white  collar,  no  cravat,  slippers. 
In  the  country  he  was  happy  in  a  flannel  shirt  and  alpaca  jacket, 
carrying  a  soft  felt  hat  in  his  hand,  and  in  bad  weather  wearing  on 
his  shoulders  an  old-fashioned  bluish-green  shawl,  fastened  in  front 
by  a  huge  pin.  (In  the  1860s  many  New  Englanders  on  their  perilous 
journeys  to  Boston  or  New  York  wore  a  shawl.)  He  preferred  a  modest 
restaurant  to  a  hotel  table  d'hote.  In  his  music  room  were  pictures 
of  a  few  composers,  engravings  -  the  Sistine  Madonna  among  them - 
the  portrait  of  Cherubini,  by  Ingres,  with  a  veiled  Muse  crowning  the 
composer  -1  cannot  stand  that  female/  Brahms  said  to  his  landlady - 
a  bronze  relief  of  Bismarck,  always  crowned  with  laurel.  There  was  a 
square  piano  supposed  to  have  been  Haydn's,  also  a  grand  piano,  on 
which  a  volume  of  Bach  was  usually  standing  open.  On  the  cover  lay 
note  books,  writing  tablets,  calendars,  cigar  cases,  spectacles,  purses, 
watches,  keys,  portfolios,  recently  published  books  and  music,  also 
souvenirs  of  his  travels.  He  was  passionately  patriotic,  interested  in 
politics,  a  firm  believer  in  German  unity.  He  deeply  regretted  that  he 
had  not  done  military  service  as  a  young  man.  Prussia  should  be  the 
North  German  predominant  power. 

His  library  occupied  the  whole  of  a  long  wall  of  the  room.  The  shelves 
held  rare  old  books  on  music,  autographs,  engravings,  etchings,  etc. 
Among  his  favorite  writers  were  Freytag,  Heyse,  Keller  (the  Swiss  poet), 
Grillparzer,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  Arnim,  Auerbach,  Luther 
(the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  the  Table  Talk').  Folk  poetry,  fairy 
tales,  sagas,  delighted  him.  Books  of  travel  were  dear  to  him,  as  was 
Grimm's  German  dictionary.  A  man,  he  kept  his  boyish  love  for 
'Robinson  Crusoe'.  'Gil  Bias'  was  on  the  shelf,  as  were  historical  works 
on  Germany's  wars.  For  24  years  he  subscribed  to  the  satirical  Klad- 
deradatsch  -  the  numbers  were  piled  in  a  wardrobe.  Well  acquainted 
with  modern  literature,  he  was  a  zealous  first-nighter  at  the  Burgtheater. 
He  had  little  patience  with  the  hysteria  and  unrest  of  the  contemporary 
literary  tendencies.  'Passions,'  he  wrote  to  Clara  Schumann,  'do  not 
pertain  to  man  as  a  natural  thing.  They  are  always  exceptions  or 
excrescences/ 

His  traveling  trunk  and  valise  were  always  packed  ready  for  instant 
use.  The  windows  of  the  music  room  and  library  were  always  shut; 
those  of  his  bedroom  open  day  and  night. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  shy,  awkward;  this  awkwardness  had  its 
origin  'chiefly  in  his  oppressive  consciousness  of  his  lack  of  ease  in 
the  forms  of  polite  society,  which  he  tried,  as  a  rule,  to  conceal 
behind    an    apparently    rough    manner,'    according    to    his    biographer 
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Walter  Niemann.  He  was  then  slender,  walking  with  an  uncertain  gait, 
body  bowed  a  little  forward.  His  voice  was  then  as  gentle  as  his  hair  was 
long.  He  was  a  good  athlete.  As  a  boy  he  had  a  pure  soprano  voice, 
which  he  ruined  by  singing  when  it  was  breaking.  Forty  years  later  this 
voice  was  gruff;  he  was  portly;  the  once  clean  shaven  face  gave  way  to 
a  great  full  beard.  At  the  age  of  thirty  his  figure  was  short  and  squat, 
his  under  lip  protruded,  but  'his  whole  appearance  was  steeped  in 
force  .  .  .  there  was  something  confidently  triumphant  in  his  face,  the 
radiant  serenity  of  a  mind  happy  in  the  exercise  of  his  art/  wrote 
Widmann,  observing  him  playing  the  piano. 

He  could  take  a  nap  at  any  time  in  the  day;  in  the  open  as  in  a 
room,  he  could  sleep  at  a  friend's  house  on  a  sofa  or  under  a  grand 
piano.  Breakfast  was  his  favorite  meal.  Coffee  and  cigars  could  not  be 
too  strong  for  him.  No  matter  how  heavy  his  supper,  he  drank  coffee 
for  which  his  recipe  was  as  many  coffee  beans  as  would  ordinarily 
make  ten  cups.  He  seldom  composed  at  Vienna;  when  he  did,  it  was 
standing,  never  at  the  piano.  Out  of  bed  very  early-  in  summer  holiday, 
at  5  -  he  worked  without  stopping  till  noon.  At  12.30  he  would  lunch 
at  the  'Roter  Igel';  take  his  coffee,  then  a  long  walk.  At  night  after  a 
concert  or  an  opera  he  would  take  his  drink  at  the  same  restaurant, 
where  he  would  meet  carefully  chosen  friends.  Though  he  carried  his 
liquor  well,  he  was  moderate  and  simple  in  what  he  ate  and  drank, 
demanding  no  delicacies,  preferring  a  solid,  middle-class  meal.  At 
midday  he  drank  a  half-pint  of  red  wine  or  a  small  glass  of  Pilsener  beer. 

As  a  young  man  he  had  a  rough  exterior.  This  roughness  grew  on  him, 
was  noticeable  even  in  his  jesting,  his  physical  behavior.  Yet  his 
friends  said  his  nature  was  gentle;  that  he  would  weep  before  certain 
pictures,  or  at  a  performance- especially  of  his  own  works.  His  eyes 
would  brim  with  tears  as  he  farewelled  intimate  friends.  As  soon  as 
there  was  talk  about  music  he  would  become  silent.  Interested  in  a 
subject,  he  would  speak  vivaciously  but  with  few  words  and  little 
gesturing.  With  close  friends  he  was  lively  and  witty.  He  would  often 
be  curt,  abrupt  in  speech.  He  could  be  jovial  with  men,  gallant  to 
beautiful  women.  The  curiosity  of  professional  journalists,  reporters, 
autograph  hunters,  he  detested;  also  dedications,  painters  and  sculptors 
after  a  commission.  He  made  innumerable  enemies  among  critics  and 
journalists  by  his  rudeness.  'These  petty  scribblers  are  nothing  but 
skirmishers;  they  delay  matters  a  bit.  Only  a  creative  genius  can  be 
convincing  in  art/  (What  would  he  have  said  to  Oscar  Wilde's  theory 
that  the  critic  is  the  true  creative  artist;  that  the  excuse  for  a  work  or  a 
performance  is  the  critical  article  about  it?)  He  let  himself  be  photo- 
graphed fairly  often.  Amateur  photographs  and  snap-shots  amused 
him  greatly. 

'All  these  are  but  small  things  and  characteristic  trifles.  But  they 
spring  from  the  very  depths  of  Brahms's  native  Low  German  character, 
which  hated  nothing  so  much  as  false  solemnity,  spurious  pathos  and 
stilted  theatrical  pomposity,  and  show  us  his  simple,  modest  side.'  This 
quality  caused  him  to  be  grossly  misunderstood.  Niemann,  in  a 
diatribe  against  some  of  Brahms's  contemporaries,  admits  that  his 
hero  in  his  relations  with  his  fellow-artists  was  often  'far  too  prone  to 
follow  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  say  hasty  spiteful,  disagreeable 
and  stinging  things;  indeed,  he  felt  he  simply  must  say  them,  though 
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nobody  had  less  desire  to  be  nasty,  and  nobody  repented  of  them  more 
sincerely/ 

Here  are  a  couple  of  the  many  illustrative  anecdotes  that  might  be 
told  here: 

When  Bruch,  sweating,  had  played  him  the  whole  of  his  'Odysseus', 
all  that  Brahms  said  at  the  end  was:  Tell  me,  where  do  you  get  your 
beautiful  manuscript  paper?' 

Seeing  some  compositions  by  Reinecke  on  a  friend's  piano,  he  said 
to  the  old  composer's  wife,  who  was  standing  by:  'What,  does  your 
husband  compose,  too?' 

He  asked  Gura,  the  singer,  in  Goldmark's  presence:  'Do  you  not  think 
it  extraordinary  that  a  Jew  should  compose  a  setting  of  Martin  Luther's 
words?' 

No  wonder  that  Brahms,  growing  more  reserved,  harsher,  ruder,  suf- 
fered from  his  incapacity  for  'getting  outside  himself.  He  told  Clara 
Schumann  he  longed  for  affection.  He  loved  his  parents,  step-family, 
brothers  and  sisters,  children  and  animals.  Loyal  to  his  friends,  he 
was  genuinely  religious.  He  was  generous,  in  secret,  to  those  in  need. 
'Brahms  was  a  convinced  and  believing  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Protestant  church;  not  as  regards  dogma,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the 
spirit.'  'We  North  Germans/  he  once  said,  'long  for  the  Bible  every 
day  and  do  not  let  a  day  go  by  without  it.  In  my  study  I  can  lay  my 
hand  on  my  Bible  even  in  the  dark.' 

Niemann  asks  whether  Brahms's  celibacy  was  voluntary  or  not.  He 
bases  his  answer,  in  the  negative,  on  occasional  remarks  of  Brahms.  As 
a  young  man  he  was  secretly  in  love  with  Clara  Schumann.  He  was 
devoted  to  her  till  her  death.  Though  he  had  a  youthful  passion  for 
Agatha  von  Siebold,  he  let  it  cool,  for  his  future  was  not  assured.  A 
girl  at  Oldenburg  pleased  him  when  he  was  in  his  thirties.  He  told 
Widmann  years  later  he  had  waited  too  long.  He  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  marry  Clara  Schumann's  daughter  Julie.  When  a  young 
woman  asked  him  why  he  had  not  married,  he  answered,  'None  of 
them  would  have  me;  and  if  there  had  been  one  who  would,  I  could 
not  have  stood  her  on  account  of  her  bad  taste.' 

Not  that,  to  use  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  phrase,  he  was  'averse  from 
that  sweet  sex'.  Dwellers  in  Vienna  who  knew  Brahms  have  told  us 
that  like  Sainte-Beuve,  like  Hazlitt,  he  looked  with  a  favoring  eye  on 
bonnes. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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"In  the  first  movement,  the  brasses  are  captured  and  enslaved  by  the 
strings.  The  second  movement  sees  outbreaks  of  anger  among  the 
trumpets,  leading  to  violent  confrontations  with  the  bass  viols,  the  pigs 
of  the  orchestra.  The  third  movement  is  marked  by  increasing  militancy 
among  the  trombones,  while  the  power  of  the  strings  is  broken  by 
disillusionment  and  the  dropping-out  of  the  second  violins,  and  mass 
defection  by  their  traditional  allies,  the  woodwinds.  Percussion, 
representing  reality,  drums  it  like  it  is  in  the  final  movement,  until  all 
sections  agree  to  sit  down  and  dialogue  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect." 


copyright  ©  1971  Saturday  Review,  Inc. 

This  cartoon  by  J.  B.  Handelsman,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  Satur- 
day Review,  is  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the  artist  and  of  the  Saturday 
Review. 
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THE  ASSOCIATE  CONDUCTOR 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  Associate  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in  Holly- 
wood in  1944.  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  seventeen  he  studied  piano  with  John 
Crown  and  Muriel  Kerr,  harpsichord  with 
Alice  Ehlers.  He  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California  with  advanced  stand- 
ing in  1962,  and  studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl 
and  John  Crown.  He  was  awarded  the 
Alumni  Prize  as  the  outstanding  student  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 

For  four  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra,  a  resident  company  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Music  Center.  At  the  Monday  Evening  concerts  he  was  con- 
ductor and  piano  soloist  during  this  time  in  performances,  many  of  them 
premieres,  by  contemporary  composers,  including  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre 
Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl.  He  has  been 
pianist  in  the  classes  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  has  prepared  the  orches- 
tra for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts.  During  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festi- 
val and  Ojai  Festival  the  following  year,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was 
assistant  conductor  to  Pierre  Boulez.  He  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai 
Festival  in  .the  summers  of  1968  and  1969. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  dur- 
ing 1968,  he  conducted  the  premiere  of  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  During  the  1968-1969  season 
he  conducted  youth  concerts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Philharmonia.  He  returned 
to  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1969  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  where  he  conducted  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra, and  was  much  involved  in  the  musical  preparation  of  the  Center's 
production  of  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the  1969-1970  season, 
he  replaced  William  Steinberg  at  concerts  in  New  York  during  the  fall 
when  Mr  Steinberg  became  ill.  He  conducted  more  than  thirty  of  the 
Boston  Symphony's  concerts  during  that  season,  and  was  appointed 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1970.  In  May  1970 
he  made  his  London  debut  in  concerts  with  the  London  Symphony.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  he  conducted  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  at  the  Lincoln 
Center  Festival  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  Tanglewood.  On  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  recent  tour  to  Europe  he  conducted  concerts  in 
Wuppertal,  Hanover,  Frankfurt,  Rome  and  Barcelona.  He  made  his  debut 
in  Japan  last  May.  He  recently  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Fine  Arts  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  made  several  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  among  them  per- 
formances of  Debussy's  Images,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  1,  Ives's 
Three  places  in  New  England,  Ruggles's  Sun-treader,  Piston's  Symphony 
no.  2  and  Schuman's  Violin  concerto,  with  Paul  Zukofsky.  He  also  plays 
the  piano  in  an  album  of  chamber  music  by  Debussy,  the  first  record 
made  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
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THE  SOLOIST 


MISHA  DICHTER,  who  has  played  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  past  seasons  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  but  never  before  at  a 
subscription  series  concert,  was  born  in 
Shanghai  in  1945.  His  family  settled  in  Los 
Angeles  two  years  later.  He  began  musical 
studies  as  a  boy,  and  his  principal  teacher 
was  Aube  Tzerko,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  he  enrolled  at  the  Juilliard  School  to 
study  with  Rosina  Lhevinne.  Immediately 
after  winning  a  silver  medal  at  the  1966 
Tchaikovsky  Piano  competition  in  Moscow  he  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  at  Tanglewood  in  a  nationally  televised  concert  under  the 
direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf.  Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  with  major 
orchestras  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  among  them  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Detroit  Symphony,  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Israel  Philhar- 
monic and  the  London  Symphony.  Two  years  ago  Misha  Dichter  made 
his  debut  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival.  This  season's  engagements  include 
appearances  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  at  Ravinia,  at  the  Holland  Festival, 
as  well  as  extended  tours  of  the  United  States,  Japan  and  Europe.  Among 
the  albums  he  had  made  for  RCA  is  a  recording  of  Tchaikovsky's  Piano 
concerto  no.  1  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Whitestone 

Young  instrumentalists  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  hold  an  ensemble 
rehearsal  for  youngsters  visiting  Tanglewood  through  the  Days  in  the 
Arts  program.  In  time,  these  young  instrumentalists  will  take  their 
places  in  leading  orchestras.  10  percent  of  all  the  players  in  the  major 
US  orchestras  are  alumni  of  the  Center  —  of  these  30  percent  are  con- 
certmasters  and  principals  of  their  orchestras. 

In  June  1972  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  begin  its  thirtieth  session. 
For  each  of  the  past  twenty-nine  sessions,  the  Center  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  helping  its  students  discover,  realize  and  expand  their  potential. 
The  aggregate  effect  has  been  incalculable;  the  Center's  fame  is  inter- 
national, and  it  can  count  among  its  alumni  members  of  orchestras 
around  the  globe,  as  well  as  scores  of  the  eminent  and  creative  per- 
forming artists  of  our  day.  A  partial  list  of  the  distinguished  alumni 
follows: 


conductors 

Claudio  Abbado 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Sarah  Caldwell 

Robert  Craft 

Lukas  Foss 

Walter  Hendl 

Irwin  Hoffman 

Louis  Lane 

Lorin  Maazel 

Zubin  Mehta 

Jorge  Mester 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Kenneth  Schermerhorn 

Thomas  Schippers 

Robert  Shaw 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


composers 
Burt  Bacharach 
Luciano  Berio 
Easley  Blackwood 
Michael  Colgrass 
Mario  Davidovsky 
Norman  Dello-Joio 
David  Diamond 
Irving  Fine 
Alberto  Ginastera 
Ulysses  Kay 
Salvatore  Martirano 
Peter  Mennin 
Daniel  Pinkham 
Ned  Rorem 
Robert  Starer 
Charles  Strouse 


singers 

Adele  Addison 
Eunice  Alberts 
Betty  Allen 
McHenry  Boatwright 
Phyllis  Curtin 
Justino  Diaz 
Rosalind  Elias 
Simon  Estes 
Reri  Grist 
Evelyn  Lear 
Mildred  Miller 
Sherrill  Milnes 
Thomas  Paul 
Leontyne  Price 
George  Shirley 
Shirley  Verrett 
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Arthur  Fiedler  conducts  the  Academic  Festival  Overture  of  Brahms  at  a 
noon  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  Esplanade  Orchestra  at  City 
Hall  Plaza.  For  the  past  two  seasons  the  Esplanade  Concerts,  through 
Boston's  Summerthing  program,  have  come  to  the  people  in  several 
locations  of  the  City,  enabling  new  and  ever-larger  audiences  to  attend 
these  free  performances. 


During  the  past  forty-three  seasons,  over  eight  million  people  have 
attended  the  Esplanade  Concerts.  For  many  of  these  people  the  door 
to  the  world  of  music  would  have  remained  closed  were  it  not  for 
these  free  performances. 
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THE  ESPLANADE  CONCERTS 

Over  the  years  the  Esplanade  Concerts 
have  provided  residents  of  Boston  and 
surrounding  communities  with  count- 
less moments  of  musical  magic.  The 
performances,  held  from  the  end  of 
June  through  mid-July,  free  of  charge, 
have  added  immeasurably  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  Boston  and  have  helped 
the  City  uphold  its  position  as  a  major 
cultural  center. 

The  Esplanade  Concerts  are  able  to 
continue  thanks  largely  to  many  lead- 
ing corporations;  as  corporate  spon- 
sors, they  contribute  substantial  monies 
to  help  meet  the  spiraling  costs  of  pre- 
senting the  programs.  Their  public- 
mindedness  is  applauded  each  night  of 
the  Esplanade  season,  often  by  as  many 
as  20,000  persons  at  a  time. 

If  your  corporation  would  like  to  be- 
come a  sponsor  or  co-sponsor  of  these 
concerts  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  its  contribution  helps  uphold 
one  of  Boston's  most  enjoyed  cultural 
activities,  a  Trustee  of  the  Orchestra  is 
always  available  for  consultation.  New 
and  additional  support  must  be 
forthcoming. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents 
the  second  in  the  series  of 

SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
JOSEPH  S1LVERSTE1N     violin 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 


part  one 

Friday  January  7  at  8.30  pm 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Introitus 

Requiem  canticles 
Le  sacre  du  printemps 


part  two 

Saturday  January  8  at  8.30  pm 

Scenes  de  ballet 
Violin  concerto  in  D 
Symphony  of  psalms 


TICKETS,  PRICED  FOR  EACH  CONCERT  AT  $3,  $4.50,  $5.50, 
ARE  AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 


1.  January  27 

MICHAEL  TILSON 
THOMAS 

RALPH  GOMBERG 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents 

A  ROMANTIC  SERIES 

Three  Thursday  evenings  at  8.30 

3.  April  13 
RAFAEL  KUBELIK 
YUKO  SHUYOKAWA 


2.  February  24 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
NICOLE  HENRIOT 


HAYDN 
Oboe  concerto 

MAHLER 
Symphony  no.  5 


LISZT 

Piano  concerto  no.  1 

BRUCKNER 
Symphony  no.  8 


MOZART 
Symphony  no.  29 

MENDELSSOHN 
Violin  concerto 

BARTCK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 


TICKET  PRICES  FOR  THE  SERIES:  $13.50,  $16.50,  $18.50 

TICKETS  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE 
SYMPHONY  HALL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE/266-2480 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents 

A  PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

at  Symphony  Hall 

Wednesday  evening  January  5 1972  at  8.30 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 


celebrating  a  fifty-year  association  with   the   Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr  Rubinstein  appeared  for  the  first  time  with  the 

Orchestra  in  1921. 


RACHMANINOV      Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  C  minor 
BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat 


TICKET  PRICES 

$25,  $20,  $15,  $10  and  $5 
A  portion  of  the  ticket  price  is  tax  deductible 


REMAINING  TICKETS  FOR  THIS  VERY 
SPECIAL  OCCASION  ARE  NOW  ON  SALE 


Tickets  are  available  by  mail,  or  in  person  from 

BOX  OFFICE  (PF  72),  SYMPHONY  HALL, 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER  — 

CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  WORLD  ORCHESTRA 


Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  the  City 
of  Boston  were  both  honored  this  fall  when  Mr  Fiedler  was  chosen 
to  represent  Boston  as  Conductor  of  the  first  World  Orchestra.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Federation  of  People-to-people  Programs,  more 
than  145  musicians  from  orchestras  in  all  parts  of  the  world  gathered  to 
give  concerts  at  Philharmonic  Hall  in  New  York,  at  the  dedication  of 
Walt  Disney  World  in  Orlando,  Florida,  and  at  the  Opera  House  of  the 
newly  opened  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  performing  arts  in 
Washington,  DC. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  Alexis  Weissenberg  after  the  performance 
of  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 


Colin  Davis  conducts  Mahler's  Symphony  no.  4. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Boston  Pops  Pension  Fund  concert.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  pianist  Earl  Wild. 


Colin    Davis   with    Mrs    Olga    Koussevitzky   after   the    performance    of 
Mozart's  Requiem. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Gunther  Schuller  with  Oliver  Knussen,  a  young  English  composer. 


Guest  conductor  Daniel  Barenboim  and  Leonard  Bernstein. 
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18K  Gold 

Bracelet,  Earrings, 

Ring 
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THE  ADVERTISERS 
IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 
ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  January  21  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  22  1972  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 


HAYDN 
*MAHLER 


Oboe  concerto  in  C     (attributed) 
Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 


Next  weekend  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducts  the  second  of  the  new 
series  of  Spectrum  concerts,  devoted  to  works  of  Stravinsky.  The  next 
concerts  of  the  Friday-Saturday  series  will  be  in  three  weeks,  following 
the  Orchestra's  third  tour  of  the  season,  which  takes  them  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  New  York. 

The  Oboe  concerto  attributed  to  Haydn  was  first  published  in  1926. 
Scholars  have  not  yet  pronounced  whether  the  work  is  genuine  or  not; 
the  surviving  manuscript  dates  from  the  early  nineteenth  century  and 
has  no  signature  on  the  title  page.  Some  time  later  the  words  Won 
Haydn?'  were  added  in  blue  pencil.  Whatever  its  true  authorship,  the 
Concerto  is  a  charming  piece.  The  performance  in  three  weeks  will  be 
the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  concert  on  January  21  will  end  about  4.05,  the  concert  on  January 
22  about  10.35. 

Friday  afternoon  January  28  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  29  1972  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

LAURENCE  LESSER     cello 


GABRIELI 
HINDEMITH 

*SCHUMANN 


Canzoni  for  brass 

Cello  concerto  (1940) 

Symphony  no.  1  in  B  flat     op.  38     'Spring' 


programs  subject  to  change 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  February  3  1972  at  8.30 

COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 

STEPHEN  BISHOP     piano 

TIPPETT  Fantasia  concertante  on  a  theme  of  Corelli 

MOZART  Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  482 

DVORAK  Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

Thursday  evening  March  30  1972  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

MALCOLM  FRAGER     piano 

GLINKA  Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the  Tsar' 

BORODIN  Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor 

BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 

TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  January  25  1972  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 

HAYDN  Oboe  concerto  in  C  (attributed) 

*MAHLER  Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

Tuesday  evening  February  15  1972  at  8.30 

COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 

STEPHEN   BISHOP     piano 

TIPPETT  Fantasia  concertante  on  a  theme  of  Corelli 

MOZART  Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  482 

DVORAK  Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

programs  subject  to  change 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 

TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE   FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 

EDNA 

NITKIN, 

PIANO 

M.MUS. 

COPLEY 

88  EXETER  STREET 
SQUARE,  BOSTON 

Voice  Studios 

MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617)  768-6853 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

(&L/873 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 


OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY 


BINDING 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 
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1971-72  bo/ton  university 
I         celebrity  series 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director    Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


SUN.  JAN.  9  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH 

The  Famous  Soviet  Cellist  in  Recital 

Beethoven,  Twelve  Variations  on  a  Theme  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  by  Mozart, 
Op.  66;  Strauss,  Sonata  In  F  Major,  Op.  6;  Auric,  Imagination  for  Cello  and  Piano; 
Prokofieff,  Sonata  in  C  Major,  Op.  119 

STEINWAY   PIANO 

Remaining  tickets  now  at  Box-office 

SAT.  AFT.  JAN.  15  at  2:30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

VIENNA  CHOIR  BOYS 

Tickets:   $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00,  $2.50  at  Box-office 

SUN.  JAN.  16  at  3  &  8  P.M.  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Gala  Russian  Folk  Festival 

OSIPOV  BALALAIKA  ORCHESTRA 

and  STARS  OF  THE  BOLSHOI  BALLET 
and  BOLSHOI  OPERA 

Company  of  75 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 

SUN.  JAN.  16  at  4  P.M.  •  JORDAN  HALL 

NEW  YORK  PRO  MUSICA 

Tickets  on  sale  beginning  Monday,  Jan.  3 

FRI.  EVE.  JAN.  21,  8:30  •  JORDAN  HALL 

LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Superb  Pianist  in  Recital 

Schubert,  B  flat  Sonata;  Albeniz,  Triana,  Satie,  Three  Gnossiennes;  Ravel,  Pavane 
pour  une  infante  defunte;  Prokofieff,  Sonata  No.  7  in  B  flat  major,  Op.  83 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

Tickets  at  Box-office  beginning  Monday,  Jan.  3 


The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 


EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth 

PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 


ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

celebrating  a  fifty-year  association  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

conducted  by 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

Wednesday  evening  January  5  1972  at  8.30 


SYMPHONY  HALL         BOSTON         MASSACHUSETTS 


Artur 

Stabinsjeiii. 

a  miracle? 
In0"™ 

njusic! 


Specially-priced 
2-record  set 


Specially-priced 
2-record  set 


Specially  priced 
4-record  set 


RC/I  Records  and  Tapes 


ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN  first  performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  on  April  1  1921.  The  Conductor  that  season  was 
Pierre  Monteux,  and  Mr  Rubinstein  played  Beethoven's  Piano  concerto 
no.  4.  In  later  seasons  he  played  with  the  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch,  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  and  during  recent  years  recorded  the  five  Piano  concertos  of 
Beethoven,  the  B  flat  minor  Concerto  of  Tchaikovsky,  and  the  D  minor 
Concerto  of  Brahms,  all  made  for  RCA  under  Mr  Leinsdorf's  direction. 

Mr  Rubinstein,  still  indefatigable,  divides  his  time,  when  not  performing, 
among  his  houses  in  Paris  and  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  an  apartment  in 
New  York.  He  gives  concerts  in  every  part  of  the  world,  recently  won  an 
Oscar  as  the  star  of  a  feature  film  made  in  France  called  'L'amour  de  la 
vie',  and  is  writing  his  autobiography.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
is  proud  of  its  long  association  with  Artur  Rubinstein,  who  is  not  only 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  our  time,  but  also  a  man  of  immeasurable 
warmth,  charm  and  wit. 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PENSION   INSTITUTION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Pension  Institution,  established  in  1903,  is  the 
oldest  among  American  symphony  orchestras.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  Pension  Institution  has  paid  annually  over  400,000  dollars  to  nearly 
one  hundred  pensioners  and  their  widows.  Pension  Institution  income 
is  derived  from  Pension  Fund  concerts,  from  open  rehearsals  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  at  Tanglewood  and  from  radio  broadcasts,  for  which  the 
members  of  the  Orchestra  donate  their  services.  Contributions  are  also 
made  each  year  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  Representa- 
tives of  the  players  and  the  Corporation  are  members  of  the  Pension 
Institution's  Board  of  Directors. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN     piano 

PROGRAM 


GLINKA 
1804-1857 


Overture  to  'Russian  and  Ludmila' 


RACHMANINOV  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  C  minor     op.  18 

1873-1943 

Moderato 

Adagio  sostenuto 

Allegro  scherzando 


intermission 


BRAHMS 
1833-1897 


Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegretto  grazioso 


Artur  Rubinstein  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
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BOSTON  POPS 


A  PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 


BOSTON 

ARTHUR   HEDLER^f 
Conductor         ,-^  w' 

<&    ^*--  si- 


Sunday  evening  May  28 1972 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 


will  be  conducted  by 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


The  program  and  ticket  prices  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 
Meanwhile,  please  make  a  note  of  the  date  in  your  calendar. 


POLYDOR  AND  RCA  RECORDS 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


BOSTON 


OT?r^H"ECTP  A 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


■^■."^  I 


SPECTRUM  CONCERT  2A 
SPECTRUM  CONCERT  2B 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 
TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President    E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1972  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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The  Baldwin 
Concert  Grand, 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

conducting. 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •   ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-0775 


50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-0450 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 


ERWIN   D.  CAN  HAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

VINCENT  C. 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON   KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.   ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.   LEE  STANTON 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Fb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


WHY  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  GIVES  YOU 
BETTER  WINE  FOR  LESS  COST 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  newly  formed  wine  im- 
porting firm,  with  a  retail  store  at  1675  Mass. 
Ave.,  in  Cambridge. 

There  are  six  reasons  why  Cave  Atlantique 
is  able  to  provide  better  wine  at  a  lower  price. 

■  DIRECT  IMPORTING 

Unlike  most  retail  stores,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
also  a  wine  importer  and  wholesaler.  This 
means  that,  in  most  cases,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
the  only  intermediary  between  the  vineyard 
owner  or  European  shipper  and  the  retail 
client.  By  way  of  comparison,  there  are  many 
wines  sold  at  retail  in  Massachusetts  which 
are  controlled  by  New  York  importers,  who 
sell  to  Massachusetts  wholesalers,  who  in 
turn  sell  to  the  retailer.  The  fewer  companies 
involved  in  the  importation,  the  lower  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

■  CONTINUAL  TASTING  OF  THE 

INVENTORY 

A  wine  is  very  expensive  (perhaps  even 
wasted)  if  it  does  not  match  the  customer's 
requirements.  Cave  Atlantique's  wine  buyers 
continually  taste  and  evaluate  the  wines  that 
have  been  imported.  Thus,  the  firm  is  able 
to  provide  customers  with  meaningful  assist- 
ance in  selecting  wine. 

■  10%  DISCOUNT 

For  any  single  purchase  of  12  bottles,  whether 
of  the  same  or  different  wines,  Cave  Atlan- 
tique will  give  a  10%  discount  off  the  price 
for  single  bottles.  Mixing  a  case  of  12  different 
wines  thus  provides  a  very  economical  way 
for  a  customer  to  determine  which  wines  he 
or  she  likes  best. 

■  FORWARD  BUYING 

For  certain  types  of  wines  (particularly  Bor- 
deaux wines  of  the  better  vintages)  the  prices 
are  rising  rapidly  in  response  to  the  demand 
conditions  of  the  market.  The  most  important 
determinant  of  the  retail  price  of  these  wines 
is  how  early  the  store  was  able  to  purchase 
them.  Cave  Atlantique  has  made  a  practice 
of  buying  certain  critical  wines  as  much  as 
six  months  or  a  year  in  advance  of  the  time 
it  plans  to  sell  them. 

■  SPECIALIZATION  IN  WINE 

By  specializing  only  in  wine,  the  firm  is  able 
to  eliminate  very  substantial  overhead  costs 
that  are  presently  incurred  by  most  other 
Massachusetts  firms. 


■  RANGE  OF  INVENTORY 

In  choosing  its  wines,  the  firm  attempts  to 
balance  a  comprehensive  offering  of  the 
world's  great  wines  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  wines  of  more  modest  reputa- 
tion and  price. 

For  example,  Cave  Atlantique  has  a  three- 
fold philosophy  with  respect  to  wines  from 
the  Burgundy/Beaujolais  region:  first,  to 
offer  a  selection  of  outstanding  wines  from 
great  vintages,  e.g. 

Vintage        Commune  /Vineyard  Case  Bottle 

1962     Chambertin  Clos 

de  Beze  $102.60      $9.50 

1964     Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00         6.75 

1964     Hospices  de  Beaune 

Corton  "Cuvee 

Docteur  Peste"  129.00      12.00 

1969     Le  Montrachet  172.25       15.95 

1969     Meursault  "Charmes"    59.50         5.50 

second,  to  offer  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
of  good,  yet  moderately  priced  wines,  e.g. 

1966  Beaune  "Clos  du  Roi"     60.50         5.60 

1967  Morey  St.  Denis 

"Clos  des  Ormes"  53.40  4.95 

1969  Savigny  Premier  Cm  39.25  3.60 
1969     Chablis  Premier  Cm 

"Montee  de  Tonnerre"  41.50  3.85 

third,  to  find  a  number  of  sound  wines  that 
can  be  offered  at  inexpensive  prices: 

1966  Bourgogne  Rouge  32.50  3.00 

1969  Bourgogne  Blanc  27.00  2.50 

1969  Fleurie  36.00  3.35 

1969  Brouilly  30.00  2.85 

1969  Beaujolais  24.00  2.25 

Essentially  the  same  approach  is  taken  with 
wines  from  other  areas  such  as  Bordeaux,  the 
Loire,  Germany,  Porto,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  list  of  the  wines  in  stock  is  avail- 
able without  charge,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  491-2411  or  491-7629. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Friday  evening  January  7  1972  at  8.30 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

part  one 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 

Introitus  -  T.  S.  Eliot  in  memoriam 

MEN  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Requiem  canticles 

Prelude  Rex  tremendae 

Exaudi  Lacrimosa 

Dies  irae  Libera  me 

Tuba  mirum  Postlude 
Interlude 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
intermission 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Part  one:  The  adoration  of  the  earth 

Introduction  -  Auguries  of  spring  (Dances  of  the  young  girls)  -  Mock 
abduction  -  Spring  Khorovod  (Round  dance)  -  Games  of  the  rival 
clans  -  Procession  of  the  wise  elder- Adoration  of  the  earth  (wise 
elder)  -  Dance  of  the  earth 

Part  two:  The  sacrifice 

Introduction  -  Mystical  circles  of  the  young  girls- Glorification  of 
the  chosen  victim -The  summoning  of  the  ancients- Ritual  of  the 
ancients  -  Sacrificial  dance  (the  chosen  victim) 

The  text  and  translation  of  Introitus  begin  on  page  810;  of  Requiem  canticles 
on  page  812 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1 896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World. 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 


NINETY- FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


Saturday  evening  January  8  1972  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

part  two 

Scenes  de  ballet 

Introduction:  andante 

Danses:  moderato 

Variation:  con  moto 

Pantomime:  lento  -  andantino 
-  piu  mosso 

Pas  de  deux:  adagio 

Pantomime:  agitato  ma 
tempo  giusto 


Variation:  risoluto 
Variation:  andantino 
Pantomime:  andantino 
Danses:  con  moto 
Apotheose:  poco  meno  mosso 


*Violin  concerto  in  D 

Toccata 
Arial 
Aria  2 
Capriccio 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


intermission 

Symphony  of  psalms 

Exaudi  orationem  meam,  Domine 

Expectans  expectavi  Dominum 

Alleluia.  Laudate  Dominum  in  Sanctis  ejus 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


The  Latin  and  English  texts  of  the  Psalms  begin  on  page  821 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


am*o-n*© 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


polcart's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

'oT  THE    ^N^ 

-VPREP  SHOPy)?J 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  SOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 

Provident  Institution 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

for  Savings 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  col  lection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


a  Converse 

All  Star 

for  tennis 


Now,  what  Converse  has  been  doing  for  basketball 
for  50  years,  Converse  is  doing  for  tennis.  This  is 
the  ultimate  shoe  for  grass,  clay  or  hard. 

Soft  suede  glove  leather  uppers.  Silk-smooth 
interior  and  full  heel  and  arch  cushion.  Padded 
tongue  and  ankle  collar.  New  look  U-Throat  Upper 
design.  Experience  total  new  comfort  with  the 
Converse  All  Star  for  tennis. 


-a- converse 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylstoh    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call ... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/o  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


5 


1       0/q  Regula 


s**         Savings 


E^  ^-    /0    Ji,000*mTi 


minimum 


5 


V. 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  ytara 


0/n    90  Day  Notice 
'"    Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Roquirod  after  th«  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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The  Only  One. 

Only  the  most  perfect, 
hand  picked  white 
Chardonnay  grapes^ 

Only  from  the  first 
delicate  pressing. 

Only  in  the  greatest 
vintage  years. 

Taittinger 

Comtes  de  Champagne 
Blanc  de  Blancs 


Epluchage,  the  old  world  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  Paction 

of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  Nero  York. 
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Some  Bostonians  prefer  to  devote 

their  time  and  energy  to  things  like 

the  Audubon  Society,  MGH,  the 

Museum,  and  the  Symphony. 

So  they  leave  their  investment 

management  to  us  and  the 

thoroughly  experienced  staff  in  our 

Trust  Department 

If  you9  re  one  of  those  Bostonians, 

perhaps  you  should  talk  to  Ralph 

Marks,  one  of  our  men  in  portfolio 

management.  You  can  call  him 

at  742-4000. 

And  leave  the  marketing  to  us. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  F.D.I.C. 


I 


The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but  • . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  also  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


Records 
Art  Prints 
Men's  Clothing 
Men's  Furnishings 
Men's  Shoes 
Men's  Boutique 
Cameras,  Film 


•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Stationery 

•  Luggage 

•  Creative  Toys 


•  TV's,  Radios 

•  Mattresses 

•  Housewares 

•  Domestics 

•  Typewriters 

•  Office  Supplies 


You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 


»€ 


<£%> 


HARVARD  SQUARE     •     M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER     •      CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


It'c 

Unjust  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


BOUFFANT 

BLACK  TAFFETA 

wearing  a  fragile  rose 


Such  good  theatre.  Geoffrey 
Beene  creates  the  perfect 
dress  for  little  evenings.  A 
crescendo  of  rustling  taffeta 
with  handspan  waist  .  .  .  and 
a  skirt  swaying  with  a 
ballerina's  grace.   Romantic 
shawl  collar,  deep  V-plunge 
decolletage  nestled  with 
pale  pink  roses.   Misses  sizes. 

145.00 


DESIGNER'S   SHOP- 
SECOND   FLOOR— BOSTON 


JORDAN  MARSH 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY     1882-1971 

by  Eric  Salzman 

When  Stravinsky  was  born  in  1882,  Brahms,  Verdi,  Dvorak  and  Tchaikov- 
sky were  alive  and  active,  and  the  young  composer  actually  studied  with 
Rimsky-Korsakov.  His  early  works,  including  the  famous  ballets  and  the 
extraordinary  folk-and-theater  works  that  followed,  were  written  during 
the  reign  of  the  Tsars.  He  started  late  and  was  never  a  'natural'  or  pro- 
lific talent.  Nevertheless,  his  composing  career  lasted  almost  seven 
decades,  and  there  are  over  one  hundred  works  in  his  catalog,  many  of 
them  of  major  proportions,  some  of  them  among  the  most  influential 
art  of  the  century. 

No  other  single  figure  has  had  such  a  pervasive  influence  on  the  arts  of 
the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  rhythmic  discoveries  of  Sacre 
and  the  attempt  to  draw  strength  from  'primitive'  roots,  the  building-up 
of  new  forms  created  out  of  blocks  and  planes,  the  invention  of  a  new 
kind  of  chamber-music  theater  incorporating  popular  and  folk  elements, 
the  stylization  and  reinterpretation  of  mythic  and  folkloric  material,  and 
the  deliberate  use  and  incorporation  of  the  classical  Western  tradition 
within  this  new  framework  all  set  up  reverberations  that  have  not  died 
out  yet.  Only  in  the  work  of  Stravinsky's  erstwhile  friend  and  collabora- 
tor Pablo  Picasso  can  one  trace  an  equally  remarkable  pattern  of  devel- 
opment and  influence.  The  careers  of  the  two  men  are  remarkably  par- 
allel, and  in  at  least  one  major  area,  the  development  of  the  so-called 
'neo-Classicism',  it  was  the  musician  who  influenced  the  painter  rather 
than  the  other  way  around. 

Certainly  no  aspect  of  Stravinsky's  career  has  been  more  influential  (and 
more  attacked)  than  his  neo-Classicism.  Shortly  after  World  War  1,  the 
impresario  Sergei  Diaghilev  commissioned  Stravinsky  to  'arrange'  some 
music  of  Pergolesi  for  a  commedia  dell'arte  ballet.  The  motif  of  acrobats 
and  clowns  —  obvious  symbols  for  the  alienated  artist — had  already 
been  used  by  Picasso,  Rilke,  Schoenberg,  and  others,  but  until  Stravinsky 
took  the  fateful  step,  none  of  this  necessarily  implied  all  the  cultural 
baggage  of  tradition  that  was  now  to  come  with  it.  The  unexpected 
result  was  not  only  a  ballet,  Pulcinella,  but  a  newly  developed  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Classical  tradition  and,  most  importantly,  a  whole  aesthetic 
position  based  on  detachment,  craftsmanship,  and  the  uses  of  the  past. 
Stravinsky  himself  has  put  his  position  more  clearly  than  any  of  his 
commentators: 

'I  was  born  out  of  time  in  the  sense  that  by  temperament  and  talent  I 
would  have  been  more  suited  for  the  life  of  a  small  Bach,  living  in  ano- 
nymity and  composing  regularly  for  an  established  service  and  for  God. 
I  did  weather  the  world  I  was  born  to,  weathered  it  well,  you  will  say, 
and  I  have  survived  —  though  not  uncorrupted  —  the  hucksterism  of 
publishers,  music  festivals,  recording  companies,  publicity,  including  my 
own,  conductors,  critics,  and  all  of  the  misunderstandings  about  per- 
formance the  word  "concerts"  has  come  to  mean.  .  .  .'  And  further: 
'Were  [T.  S.]  Eliot  and  myself  merely  trying  to  refit  old  ships  while  the 

Eric  Salzman,  composer  and  contributing  editor  to  Stereo  Review,  is  the 
director  of  the  multi-media  music  ensemble  Quog.  His  article  first 
appeared  in  the  November  1971  issue  of  Stereo  Review. 
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other  side  —  Joyce,  Schoenberg  —  sought  new  forms  of  travel?  I  believe 
that  this  distinction,  much  traded-on  a  generation  ago,  has  disappeared. 
Of  course  we  seemed,  Eliot  and  myself,  to  have  exploited  an  apparent 
discontinuity,  to  have  made  art  out  of  the  disjecta  membra,  the  quota- 
tions from  other  poets  and  composers,  the  references  to  earlier  styles, 
the  detritus  that  betokened  a  wreck.  But  we  used  it,  and  anything  that 
came  to  hand,  to  rebuild,  and  we  did  not  pretend  to  have  invented  new 
conveyors  or  new  means  of  travel.  The  true  business  of  the  artist  is 
to  refit  old  ships.  He  can  say  again,  in  his  way,  only  what  has  already 
been  said/ 

What  a  combination  of  insights  and  self-deceptions  these  statements  are! 
Stravinsky  as  a  'small  Bach'  —  he  means  a  minor  Kapellmeister  in  some 
European  town,  writing  music  for  daily  use  —  is  not  a  conceivable 
notion  except  as  a  metaphor  for  the  anti-Romantic  aesthetic  of  'objec- 
tivity', craftsmanship,  the  making  of  beautiful  things.  But  there  is  a 
fundamental  contradiction  here:  the  'small  Bach'  created  his  music  out 
of  his  social  context  while  Stravinsky,  the  rootless  intellectual,  created 
out  of  his.  Stravinsky's  context  was,  of  course,  the  very  artificial  interna- 
tional art  world  of  St  Petersburg,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Hollywood;  his 
'craftsmanship'  and  classicism  are  those  of  the  musical  sophisticate  dip- 
ping into  the  past  and  sampling  it  at  leisure,  not  the  hard-won  products 
of  the  local  soil,  but  the  best  and  most  expensive  vintages  of  the  finest 
old  wines. 

Were  Eliot  and  Stravinsky  merely  trying  to  'refit  old  ships'  while  Joyce 
and  Schoenberg  sought  new  forms  of  travel?  This  is  highly  misleading. 
Joyce  and  Schoenberg  were  revolutionaries  in  externals  but  beneath  the 
surface  they  were  the  real  Classicists.  Schoenberg's  music  after  World 
War  1  is  organized  according  to  strict  Classical  principles  'evolved'  into 
contemporary  form.  Joyce,  you  will  recall,  used  classical  myth  and  the 
whole  apparatus  of  classical  and  scholastic  learning.  In  these  cases, 
'new'  languages  have  been  evolved  through  grammatical  changes,  but 
the  'forms'  are  the  old  ones.  With  Stravinsky  —  and  presumably  Eliot  — 
only  the  externals  of  Classical  style  are  sampled  and  recapitulated;  the 
essential  forms  have  nothing  to  do  with  Classicism.  'Kyrie  eleison',  mur- 
murs the  rebel  priest  in  his  newly  made  'medieval'  cassock,  but  the 
original  form  and  meaning  of  the  liturgy  have  vanished,  perhaps  forever. 

Far  from  disappearing,  the  issue  of  the  uses  of  the  past  and  the  search 
for  the  means  to  arrive  at  the  future  are  still  very  much  alive.  When  I 
was  a  student,  the  Mozartisms  of  The  rake's  progress  seemed  an  intol- 
erable affectation.  I've  since  gotten  used  to  them,  but  just  the  other  day 
Boulez  memorialized  Stravinsky  by  criticizing  his  uses  of  the  past  and 
praising  cultural  amnesia!  The  problem  is  complex  and  not  yet  well 
understood.  Twentieth-century  man  lives  more  and  more  amidst  the 
artifacts  of  his  own  past.  Technology  makes  more  and  more  of  the  past 
into  part  of  the  present;  we  have  never  had  so  much  history  on  our 
backs  as  we  do  today.  Since  technology  has  made  the  means  of  cultural 
storage,  transmission,  and  diffusion  easily  available,  music  has  acquired  a 
past  it  never  had  before.  In  all  aspects  of  musical  life  today,  cross- 
cultural,  acculturated,  and  historical  time-cross  influences  turn  up  at  an 
astonishing  rate.  And  therefore  the  aspect  of  Stravinsky's  work  that 
sometimes  seems  the  most  artificial  and  most  dated  —  his  grab-bag  of 
cultural  history —  is,  in  one  sense,  more  characteristic  and  contemporary 
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than  his  apparently  contradictory  insistence  on  stylistic  limitation  and 
unity.  See  the  works  of  Eliot  and  Picasso  for  similar  cases. 

Of  course,  Stravinsky's  past  is  something  quite  different  from  the  'past' 
we  know  today  —  as  different  as,  say,  Busoni's  Bach  is  from  Igor  Kipnis'. 
Stravinsky's  'historical'  tendencies  were  a  direct  result  of  his  particular 
position  on  the  edge  of  Western  culture  at  a  time  when  it  was  beginning 
to  turn  back  on  itself.  He  was  the  product  of  a  society  that  combined 
the  conservative  and  the  archaic  with  the  most  revolutionary  tendencies. 
He  became  an  emigre,  an  exile,  living  first  in  seclusion  in  Switzerland 
and  then,  later,  at  the  very  center  of  the  Parisian  world  of  fashion  and 
taste-making.  He  surfaced  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe  amidst  world 
cataclysm  as  a  glamorous,  eccentric  foreign  genius  and  ended  up  (not 
without  some  resistance  on  his  part)  as  the  Grand  Old  Man  (the  Pablo 
Casals  of  music,  one  is  tempted  to  quip),  himself  mythologized  and 
prepackaged  as  instant  cultural  history.  Each  of  these  stages  in  his  life 
corresponds  to  a  stage  in  his  creative  career:  the  classically  trained 
Rimsky-Korsakov  pupil,  the  'professional'  musical  savage  from  Tartary, 
the  creator  of  a  new  music-theater  out  of  folklore  recollected  in  tran- 
quillity, the  'neo-Classicist'  piping  the  tune  to  a  couple  of  generations  of 
composers,  artists,  and  critics,  the  creator  of  serious  symphonic  works, 
Balanchine  ballets,  and  pseudo-American  Kitsch;  and,  finally,  the  com- 
poser of  an  old  man's  music,  dry,  bare-boned,  personal,  hermetic.  Even 
this  last  heroic  attempt  at  purity  and  ugliness  did  not  prevent  his  deifica- 
tion by  media.  But  at  least  he  managed  to  outlive  his  own  Requiem,  his 
often-revised  New  York  Times  obituary,  and  even  Columbia's  1966 
memorial  album  —  obviously  prepared  for  his  incipient  demise  and 
finally  released  in  1970,  while  he  was  still  alive! 

Stravinsky  liked  to  deny  being  an  intellectual  —  again,  the  'small  Bach' 
syndrome  —  and  he  was  always  heavily  dependent  on  collaborators  for 
the  literary  expression  of  his  ideas;  Robert  Craft  was  only  the  last  (and 
most  musical)  of  a  long  series  of  literary  collaborators.  Nevertheless,  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  his  works  were  nearly  always  his  own,  and  his 
collaborators  were  brought  in  mainly  to  help  with  their  realization. 
(Andre  Gide's  reluctance  to  let  his  talents  and  art  be  the  personal  vehicle 
for  a  typical  Stravinskiad  led  to  a  famous  and  bitter  public  dispute  over 
their  collaboration  on  Persephone.) 

All  of  Stravinsky's  choices  —  the  next  note  in  a  piece,  the  subject  of  the 
next  composition,  or  the  further  evolution  of  his  career  —  were  made 
carefully  and  with  great  deliberation.  Almost  alone  among  major  mod- 
ern composers,  he  wrote  at  the  piano,  trying  out  and  carefully  weighing 
each  possibility  before  setting  it  down.  This  procedure  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  Tin-Pan-Alley  finger-poking  trial-and-error  method. 
For  Stravinsky  the  process  of  composition  was  not  a  selection  of  material 
from  a  universe  of  infinite  possibility,  but  a  working  out  of  the  limited 
possibilities  produced  by  an  intentionally  severe  limitation  of  choice. 
And,  indeed,  we  see  that  this  notion  of  limitation  was  at  the  heart 
of  Stravinsky's  (historically  wrong-headed)  notion  of  'classicism'  and 
craftsmanship. 

'Classicism'  for  Stravinsky  meant  the  creation  of  incontrovertible  objects 
through  drastic  limitation  and  selection.  It  was  not  necessarily  tied  down 
to  historical  Classicism  or  to  any  particular  period  at  all.  Many  of  his 
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so-called  'neo-Classical'  pieces  are  actually  mixtures  of  elements  of 
Classical  and  Baroque  style  (the  original  slogan  of  the  neo-Classical 
movement  was  'back  to  Bach!')  and,  relatively  early  in  the  game,  Stravin- 
sky astounded  his  more  literal-minded  followers  by  producing  a  pastiche 
of  Tchaikovsky —  Le  baiser  de  la  fee.  Similarly,  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
admiration  for  Italian  opera  and,  as  he  became  acquainted  with  it,  the 
music  of  the  early  Baroque  and  renaissance.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
detested  Wagner  and  Strauss  and  even  criticized  late  Verdi.  These  views 
are  based  on  a  great  deal  more  than  whim  or  fashion  (indeed,  Stravin- 
sky's pronouncements  helped  to  set  the  fashion).  The  Tchaikovsky  of 
the  ballets  and  the  salon  music,  the  composers  of  the  early  nineteenth- 
century  Italian  operatic  school  did  not  operate  heart-on-sleeve,  but 
composed  music  to  order  in  simple,  clear,  Classical  closed  forms.  In 
fact,  it  was  in  the  theater  and  in  the  salon  that  the  traditional  principles 
of  closed  form  held  out  the  longest,  and  these  traditions  were  still  very 
much  alive  in  Stravinsky's  youth.  This  accounts  for  the  curious  salon 
quality  that  pervades  such  presumably  neo-Classical  works  as  the  Ser- 
enade in  A  for  piano  and  the  ballet  Apollon  Musagete.  Similarly,  it  can 
account  in  part  for  the  old  man's  sudden  interest  in  twelve-tone  music 

—  not  Schoenbergian  Expressionism  but  the  jewel-like  music  of  Webern. 

Webern  was  not  exactly  a  'small  Bach',  but  he  was  an  ultimate  draftsman 
working  with  the  most  intentionally  limited  material.  Here  is  the  best 
explanation  for  the  apparent  about-face  of  the  serialists'  arch-enemy. 
Every  great  composer  has  to  have  a  'third  period',  and  Stravinsky  found 
the  perfect  subject  matter  for  a  hermetic  late  style  in  the  tight,  pared- 
down,  Webernian  version  of  twelve-tone  music.  Note  that  Stravinsky's 
'conversion'  took  place  only  after  Schoenberg's  death,  only  after  the 
twelve-tone  phenomenon  had  taken  on  definitely  historical  aspects. 
Stravinsky  'neo-Classicized'  Webern  just  as  surely  as  he  had  earlier  'neo- 
Classicized'  Bach,  Pergolesi,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Glinka,  Bellini,  and 
Tchaikovsky! 

All  these  experiences  are,  of  course,  filtered  through  Stravinsky's  own 
remarkable  musical  mind.  In  Le  baiser  de  la  fee  (one  of  the  relatively  few 
pieces  made  up  of  actual  quotations)  the  assimilation  is  thorough  enough 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  where  Tchaikovsky  leaves  off  and 
Stravinsky  begins.  Elsewhere  the  process  of  cannibalization  is  even  more 
complete.  Works  like  Mavra  and  Oedipus  rex  are  almost  indefinable 
melanges  of  elements  out  of  Handel,  Italian  opera,  and  Russian  music. 
Agon,  a  late  ballet,  goes  from  C  major  to  twelve-tone  and  back  to  C 
major  in  a  curiously  medieval  way.  Yet  there  is  never  any  sense  of  dis- 
continuity or  eclecticism  or  stylistic  confusion;  quite  the  contrary,  the 
pieces  seem  totally  directed,  organized,  and  Stravinskian.  The  reasons 
are  not  hard  to  define.  All  of  this  music  —  all  of  Stravinsky's  work  after, 
at  least,  the  early  ballets  —  is  art  about  art  or,  at  any  rate,  about  the 
experience  of  art.  It  is  art  once  removed  —  art  squared.  More  spe- 
cifically, the  subject  is  Stravinsky's  own  experience  of  other  art.  This  is 
partly  a  kind  of  insatiable  connoisseurship:  the  desire  to  possess  an 
experience  and  make  it  one's  own.  Here,  a  Stravinskian  concerto  or  sym- 
phony or  opera  tends  to  become  Concerto  or  Symphony  or  Opera,  an 
amalgam  of  all  the  gestures  that  mean  Concerto,  Symphony,  or  Opera 

—  a  kind  of  Platonic  ideal  of  all  those  forms  as  realized  through  a  con- 
temporary expression  of  its  elements.  At  its  best,  it  is  music  about  per- 
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ception,  how  we  experience  and  know  music,  musical  tradition,  and 
musical  form. 

In  the  end,  however,  this  flirtation  with  the  past,  with  tradition,  is  a 
dangerous  affair.  The  danger  is  not  that  of  falling  in  love  with  the  past 
or  even  that  of  infatuation  with  one's  own  pure  art  experience.  The 
danger  is  that  which  must  inevitably  beset  any  art  that  is,  by  definition, 
once  removed  from  life.  This  is  not  a  question  of  realism  but  of  context. 
The  Egyptian  artist  did  not  copy  life;  he  drew  by  looking  not  at  things 
but  at  pictures  of  things.  He  did  this  not  'for  art's  sake',  but  because  that 
was  a  way  of  seeing  that  was  generic  to  his  culture.  His  art  grew  out  of 
the  social-religious  context  of  the  culture  within  which  he  lived  and 
worked  and  which  dictated  the  need,  purpose,  and  scope  of  his  art.  This 
is  the  usual  situation  outside  Western  culture,  and  indeed  in  it  before 
the  late  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  Romantic  produced 
something  new  on  the  face  of  the  earth:  Art  with  a  capital  'A',  Kultur 
with  a  capital  'K',  'art  for  art's  sake'.  The  alienation  of  the  artist,  hastened 
by  the  crushing  Industrial  Revolution,  became  a  popular  image. 

Many  of  the  early  twentieth-century  pioneers,  including  Stravinsky,  tried 
specifically  to  reject  this  notion  of  art  and  the  artist.  Herein  is  the  true 
meaning  of  Stravinsky's  nostalgia  for  the  past,  his  yearning  to  be  an 
anonymous  Kapellmeister.  Yet  what  composer's  art  is  more  removed 
from  the  Kapellmeister  'reality'  than  Stravinsky's?  Of  all  the  music  of 
the  twentieth  century,  whose  comes  closer  to  being  'just  art',  art  about 
art,  'art  for  art's  sake'?  The  divorce  of  art  (and  in  particular  music)  from 
other  aspects  of  human  activity  and  the  search  for  aesthetic  purity  — 
perhaps  more  a  rationalization  than  a  cause  —  inevitably  turns  artistic 
activity  in  on  itself.  The  arts  today  have  come  to  be  supported  by  an 
artificially  created  'art  world'  made  up  of  the  new  upper  bourgeoisie 
and  its  captive  intelligentsia:  critics  and  editors,  directors  of  museums 
and  culture  centers,  gallery  dealers  and  festival  directors,  government  or 
foundation  officials,  culture  snobs  and  academics  anxious  to  create  or 
perpetuate  their  special  ties.  This  micro-society  thrives  mainly  in  power- 
ful economic  centers  that  are  slightly  over  the  hill  —  like  Paris  and  New 
York.  It  likes  to  cfeate  and  perpetuate  its  fashions,  its  mysteries,  its  dif- 
ficulties, its  novelties.  It  needs  its  own  heroes  and  taste-makers:  striking, 
a  little  iconoclastic,  and  not  too  intellectual  if  possible.  Stravinsky,  like 
Picasso,  was  at  once  its  creation,  its  darling,  and  its  captive. 

Here,  then,  is  the  real  contradiction  in  Stravinsky's  life:  the  anti-Romantic, 
the  anti-bourgeois  who  yearns  to  be  a  'small  Bach',  a  craftsman  serving 
his  community  and  his  God,  but  instead  has  to  play  the  role  of  culture 
hero  for  the  new  bourgeoisie  and  who,  in  the  end,  becomes  the  fore- 
most exponent  of  those  most  Romantic  of  all  notions,  art  about  art  and 
art  for  art's  sake. 

Many  of  Stravinsky's  late  writings,  including  the  statements  quoted 
above,  show  an  awareness  of  this  contradiction.  In  contrast  to  his  earlier 
(and  more  consistent)  maker-of-beautiful-things  position  ('my  feelings 
are  my  own  business'),  he  recently  confessed  to  certain  connections 
between  world  events  and  his  personal  and  even  inner  life  and  work. 
And,  as  one  turns  back  and  examines  Stravinsky's  career,  one  sees  a 
surprising  pattern  of  search  for  context  that  begins  after  Sacre  with  the 
advent  of  World  War  1  and  the  cut-off  from  Mother  Russia.  The  notion 
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of  a  small  traveling  popular  theater  and  the  creation  of  a  mixed-genre 
chamber-theater  form  probably  represents  Stravinsky's  single  most  orig- 
inal and  important  contribution  —  one  not  always  appreciated  at  its  full 
value.  In  another  way,  many  of  Stravinsky's  best  achievements  —  the 
Symphony  of  psalms,  the  Mass,  Threni  —  have  a  strong  religious  con- 
text, also  a  nonpure,  nonaesthetic  element  of  'reality'  in  his  work.  Some 
few  works  —  Les  noces,  Oedipus,  even  Sacre  —  combine  'popular'  (i.e., 
folk),  theatrical,  and  religious  elements  in  a  highly  successful  and  original 
mix.  Some  of  these  works,  though  fully  characteristic,  are  so  distinct  in 
Stravinsky's  output  that  they  hardly  seem  to  belong  with  the  remarkably 
circumscribed  and  precious  little  world  of  his  major  output. 

None  of  this  changes  one  note  of  Stravinsky's  actual  music,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  intended  to  diminish  the  achievement  of  his  greatest 
compositions.  But,  contrary  to  the  Romantic  view,  value  is  not  intrinsic 
in  works  of  art;  the  products  of  human  activity  do  not  have  built-in 
meanings  apart  from  their  contexts.  One  does  not  'explain'  art  works 
by  social  history,  yet  without  a  biological  and  social  context  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  art.  Every  work  of  art  is  exactly  circumscribed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  birth  and  its  life  span. 

In  effect,  Stravinsky,  yearning  for  a  context  he  could  not  have,  and 
despising  the  context  within  which  he  was  forced  to  create,  continu- 
ously attempted  to  make  a  work  of  art  whose  only  context  was  other 
works  of  art,  or  artistic  experiences,  or  merely  itself.  Such  attempts  re- 
present, in  fact,  the  final  playing  out  of  the  deeper  motifs  of  alienation 
and  of  the  independence  and  purity  of  art  that  come  right  from  the 
nineteenth  century  and  are  not  at  all  a  reaction  to  it.  This  is  the  tragic 
flaw,  the  contradiction,  that  permeates  all  of  Stravinsky's  work.  It  is  a 
typically  twentieth-century  tragedy,  and  although  the  cast  of  characters 
may  change,  the  drama  is  far  from  being  played  out. 
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Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Stravinsky  finished  the  Symphonies  on  November  20  1920.  The  premiere  was 
conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  on  June  10  1921, 
and  the  score  was  first  published  (in  a  piano  reduction)  by  the  Edition  Russe  de 
Musique  in  1926.  Stravinsky  revised  the  score  in  1947,  and  it  was  published  in 
1952  by  Boosey  and  Hawkes.  The  piece  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Claude 
Debussy.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given 
on  January  6  1956;  Ernest  Ansermet  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  3  clarinets,  3  bassoons, 
contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba. 

Stravinsky  composed  this  work  in  the  summer  of  1920  at  Carantec  in. 
Brittany  and  completed  it  at  Garches.  His  L'histoire  du  soldat,  com- 
posed two  years  before,  had  already  established  his  sudden  predilection 
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Tve  got  a  chance  to 
buy  into  this 
dress  shop...' 


She  doesn't  have  to  work.  Her  present 
estate  would  keep  her  in  comfort.  But 
would  it  keep  her  feeling  useful . . .  keep 
her  in  touch  with  people?  The  decision 
is  more  than  a  money  matter.  It's  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  fi- 
nancial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
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the    interest   and   time   to   consider  the 
human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters.  Call 
your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust  Officer, 
at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's  talk 
about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Catering  Services  with  a  European  Touch 
French  Cuisine 

Homemade  Hors  d'  and  Dinner  Specialties 
Quiche  Lorraine  —  Pates  —  European  Pastries 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Experienced  Waiters 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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musicians 

of 

tomorrow . . . 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 
For  information  write: 
120  CLAREMONT  AVE 
*W  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 
(212)  749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 

A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 


Longy 

School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera. 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


,&»** 


*\ 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 

vs.     bum  as  a  remembrance  gift. 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.   868-2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.   773-8500 


^A  cCegendaryM Experience  in  Twining 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
^Boston  9s  newest  grand  hotel 


120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


for  Reservations:  262-0600 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Jacques 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


maison  robert. 


CUISINE  FRANCHISE 

OLD  CITY   HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


800 


Du  Barry 

French 
Restaurant 


^ 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/ Boston 

(near  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M. -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M. -1:00  A.M. 


DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST..  267-8645 


The  next  issue  of  the  program  book  will  include  a  map  of  the  area  around 
Symphony  Hall.  Listed  will  be  a  selection  of  Boston's  best-known  restau- 
rants and  the  parking  facilities  nearest  the  Hall.  It  is  hoped  that  the  map 
will  make  concert-going  more  convenient  and  pleasurable. 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  till 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM  IN  DINING 


GEE^iN^ES 


Lunch  11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 

Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 

333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 


Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


Contemporary  Prints  +  Pottery 

8  Story  St.,  Harvard  Sq.,  Tel.  661-1596  art/aSJa 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdonjnc. 

O'lle+sfal  Art 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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THE  ADVERTISERS 
IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 
ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


yfo  J/wsseau  J/oi/se  c/Sos/o/t 


dS lack     Ueluet 


Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


Investments  have 
different  rhythms  too! 

Some  people  want  their  investments  to  perform  vivace  while  others  prefer 
a  steadier  pace.  Whichever  pace  suits  you,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  can  develop  a  personal  financial  plan  to  meet  your  needs.  ^^ 

As  part  of  the  Boston  Company  we  can  offer  you  opportunities  in  real     ^^^^ 
estate,  oil  and  gas  and  securities.  Call  us  soon.  ^^5 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER.  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &.  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?* 


for  music  of  economical  means.  The  Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
made  a  sort  of  complement  in  the  opposite  tone  color  of  his  Concertino 
for  string  quartet  composed  shortly  afterward  and  could  be  said  to 
have  been  logically  followed  by  his  Octet  for  wind  instruments  of  1923. 

As  in  the  Octet  the  composer  seems  to  have  been  eager  to  exploit 
the  color  possibilities  by  juxtaposition  of  the  various  wind  instruments 
treated  in  groups  rather  than  singly,  never  resorting  to  contrast  by 
dynamics.  In  performance  he  desired  an  even  and  natural  mezzo  forte 
and  a  giusto  beat  to  clarify  the  alternation  and  precision  of  his  rhyth- 
mic division.  The  composer  uses  the  word  'symphonies'  in  his  title 
plainly  in  the  loose  sense  of  the  joint  treatment  of  sounds,  and  obvi- 
ously with  no  reference  to  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word.  Eric 
Walter  White  in  Stravinsky,  a  Critical  Survey  (1947),  makes  an  interest- 
ing analysis  of  the  work,  showing  its  close-knit  and  balanced  construc- 
tion, indicating  six  themes,  beginning  with  what  he  calls  a  'Bell  motif 
and  ending  with  a  'Chorale'.  These  themes  are  presented  in  alterna- 
tion with  episodes,  the  Chorale  being  revealed  in  its  definitive  form 
only  at  the  very  end. 

'The  effect  of  this  method  of  construction  is  quite  extraordinary.  Not 
only  are  the  metres  of  the  various  episodes  geared  together  in  simple 
mathematical  ratio;  but,  once  a  subject  is  exposed,  however  briefly, 
it  seems  to  continue  implicitly,  though  silently,  until  it  is  re-exposed  at 
some  later  moment  in  the  course  of  the  work.  These  Symphonies  are 
like  a  carpet  woven  out  of  a  number  of  differently  colored  threads. 
Quite  apart  from  the  surface  sound  in  performance,  they  seem  to  have 
a  hidden  sound  life  of  their  own — one  of  extreme  richness  and  com- 
plexity. The  final  impression  is  one  of  sombre  brazen  mathematical 
splendour,  in  which  the  various  episodes  are  framed  by  a  strange  clan- 
gour as  of  bells.  The  chorale  that  forms  the  coda  is  particularly  moving. 
It  consists  of  a  slow  solemn  succession  of  diatonic  chords  moving  in  two 
synchronised  streams.  The  even  tenor  of  this  procession  is  interrupted 
by  occasional  pauses.  The  movement  comes  finally  to  rest  on  a  chord 
of  the  ninth,  which  contains  in  it  the  chord  of  the  dominant  as  well  as 
the  tonic,  a  compression  that  takes  on  a  special  significance  in  Stra- 
vinsky's later  works.' 

The  thematic  use  of  the  'Chorale'  is  explained  by  Stravinsky  in  his 
Chroniques  de  ma  vie,  wherein  he  also  explains  his  dedication  of  the 
piece  to  Debussy. 

'La  Revue  Musicale  planned  to  devote  one  of  its  issues  to  the  memory 
of  Debussy  and  to  include  music  written  especially  for  the  occasion 
by  contemporaries  and  admirers  of  the  great  composer.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  was  asked  to  contribute,  but  the  composition  of  a  page  of 
music  awoke  in  me  the  need  of  developing  my  musical  thought  which 
had  been  born  under  the  impulsion  of  the  solemn  circumstances 
which  had  prompted  it.  I  began  with  the  end.  I  wrote  a  choral  phrase 
which  later  was  to  terminate  my  Symphonies  d'instruments  a  vent  dedi- 
cated to  Claude-Achille  Debussy  and  I  gave  to  the  Revue  Musicale  this 
first  fragment  in  a  reduction  for  piano. 

'It  was  in  Switzerland  that  I  had  learned  of  the  death  of  Debussy.  When 
I  had  seen  him  for  the  last  time  he  was  already  very  weak  and  I  be- 
came aware  that  he  was  destined  to  leave  us  soon.  But  this  expectation 
was  not  enough  to  soften  the  blow,  quite  unexpected,  of  the  announce- 
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ment  of  his  death.  I  mourned  not  only  the  loss  of  a  man  to  whom  I 
was  sincerely  attached  and  who  showed  towards  me  a  great  friendship 
as  well  as  an  unalterable  good  will  towards  my  work  and  myself,  I 
regretted  no  less  the  loss  of  an  artist  who  even  while  suffering  from  his 
fatal  illness  had  been  able  to  preserve  the  fullness  of  his  creative  power 
with  no  diminution  of  his  musical  genius. 

'In  composing  my  Symphonies  I  naturally  thought  of  the  man  to  whom 
I  wished  to  dedicate  them.  I  asked  myself  what  impression  my  music 
would  have  made  upon  him  and  what  reactions  it  would  have  brought 
from  him,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  musical  language  would  per- 
haps have  disconcerted  him  as  was  the  case,  so  I  recall,  with  my  [Le] 
Roi  des  Etoiles,  likewise  dedicated  to  him,  when  we  played  it  together 
in  a  four-hand  arrangement.  This  last  piece  indeed  had  been  composed 
in  the  epoch  of  the  Sacre,  that  is  to  say,  about  seven  years  before  the 
Symphonies.  Certainly  I  had  evolved  considerably  since  that  time  and 
in  a  direction  which  was  not  in  accord  with  the  Debussyan  trends.  But 
this  supposition  of  mine  did  not  in  the  least  discourage  me.  In  my 
thoughts,  the  homage  which  I  was  paying  to  the  memory  of  a  great  mu- 
sician whom  I  admired  need  not  necessarily  have  been  inspired  by  his 
own  musical  ideas;  I  felt  it  right,  on  the  other  hand,  to  express  myself 
in  a  language  which  was  essentially  my  own/ 

'It  is  in  the  nature  of  things — and  it  is  that  which  determines  the  unin- 
terrupted advance  of  evolution  both  in  art  and  in  other  branches  of 
human  activity — that  the  epochs  which  immediately  precede  us  recede 
for  the  time  being  while  other  epochs  much  more  remote  become  fa- 
miliar to  us.  That  is  why  I  consider  that  it  would  not  be  just  on  my 
part  to  deliver  at  this  time  (1935)  a  judgment  on  Debussy.  It  is  clear 
that  his  aesthetic  and  that  of  his  time  could  not  stimulate  just  now  my 
own  course  of  musical  thinking,  while  in  no  degree  belittling  my  recog- 
nition of  his  striking  personality  which  sets  him  far  above  his  numerous 
satellites/ 

A  letter  from  Claude  Debussy  to  Robert  Godet  of  January  4  1916, 
would  indicate  a  certain  aloofness  in  this  composer's  attitude  toward 
the  younger  man.  His  remarks  should  be  discounted  on  account  of  his 
tendency  to  oversharpen  his  wit  for  the  sake  of  effect.  'I  have  just 
seen  Stravinsky.  He  says  "my  Oiseau  de  feu,  my  Sacre"  just  as  a  child 
would  say,  "my  top,  my  hoop",  and  that  is  just  what  he  is:  a  spoiled 
child  who  sometimes  sticks  his  fingers  in  the  nose  of  music.  He  is  also 
a  young  savage  who  wears  tumultuous  cravats,  kisses  the  hand  of  a  lady 
while  stepping  on  her  feet.  When  he  is  an  old  man  he  will  be  insup- 
portable. That  is  to  say,  he  will  support  no  music  whatever;  but  at 
this  moment  he  is  something  unheard  of! 

'He  professes  friendship  for  me  because  I  have  helped  him  mount  a 
ladder  from  the  top  of  which  he  hurls  grenades,  some  failing  to  go  off. 

'But  once  more,  he  is  unheard  of/ 

Stravinsky  has  described  his  disappointment  at  the  first  presentation  of 
this  work  in  the  Queens  Hall,  London,  in  1921,  when  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  was  the  conductor  and  when  the  piece  had  a  considerably  less 
than  warm  reception. 
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'In  the  first  place,  the  work  was  given  in  an  ill-chosen  sequence.  This 
music,  composed  for  a  score  of  wind  instruments,  an  ensemble  to 
which  people  were  not  accustomed  at  that  time  and  whose  timbre  was 
bound  to  seem  rather  disappointing,  was  placed  immediately  after  the 
pompous  marches  of  The  golden  cockerel,  with  their  well  known 
orchestral  brilliance.  And  this  is  what  happened.  As  soon  as  the  marches 
were  over,  three-quarters  of  the  instrumentalists  left  their  desks,  and  in 
the  vast  arena  of  the  Queens  Hall  I  saw  my  twenty  musicians  still  in 
their  places  at  the  back  of  the  platform  at  an  enormous  distance  from 
the  conductor.  ...  To  conduct  or  control  a  group  of  instruments  at 
such  a  distance  is  an  exceedingly  arduous  task.  It  was  particularly  so 
on  this  occasion,  as  the  character  of  my  music  demanded  the  most 
delicate  care  if  it  was  to  reach  and  tame  the  ears  of  the  public.  Both 
my  work  and  Koussevitzky  himself  were  thus  victimised  by  untoward  cir- 
cumstances in  which  no  conductor  in  the  world  could  have  made  good.' 


Introitus  —  T.  S.  Eliot  in  memoriam 

Requiem  canticles 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Stravinsky  composed  Introitus  in  Hollywood  during  the  first  weeks  of  1965, 
completing  the  score  on  February  17.  The  first  performance  was  given  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Robert  Craft,  on  April  17  1965. 

The  score  of  Introitus  calls  for  harp,  piano,  2  tarn  tarn  (high  and  low),  timpani 
(2  players),  solo  viola  and  solo  double  bass,  with  tenor  and  bass  voices. 

Requiem  canticles  were  begun  later  in  1965,  and  completed  on  August  13 
1966.  The  first  performance  was  given  at  Princeton  University  on  October  8 
1966,  conducted  by  Robert  Craft. 

The  score  of  the  Canticles  calls  for  3  flutes,  piccolo,  alto  flute,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  (2  players),  xylophone,  vibraphone, 
bells,  celesta,  piano,  harp,  strings,  contralto  and  bass  soli  and  chorus. 


INTROITUS 

After  years  of  publicly  avowed  distaste  for  the  serial  techniques  of 
Schoenberg  and  his  disciples,  Stravinsky  himself  'converted'  — in  the 
eighth  decade  of  his  life.  For  the  July  1971  issue  of  The  Musical  Quar- 
terly Paul  Henry  Lang  wrote  in  his  editorial:  'Perhaps  he  acted  out  of  a 
kind  of  daring,  both  as  a  stimulant  and  as  a  test  for  his  ebbing  creative 
strength,  and  certainly  at  the  urging  of  the  sycophants  around  him  who 
needed  a  standard-bearer  now  that  all  three  coryphaei  of  the  new 
Viennese  school  were  dead.' 

Not  a  charitable  judgment.  Yet  one  cannot  dispute  that  Stravinsky's 
serial  works  remain  less  accessible  than  those  of  his  earlier  'periods'. 
We  are  still  of  course  too  close  in  time  to  his  work,  and  had  better 
leave  a  final  verdict  to  the  more  objective  ears  of  posterity. 

T.  S.  Eliot,  the  great  poet  and  a  friend  of  the  Stravinskys,  died  on  January 
4  1965.  It  seems  that  the  composer  was  planning  to  write  a  requiem 
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mass  at  about  that  time.  At  all  events,  Eliot's  death  inspired  the  compo- 
sition of  Introitus,  the  text  of  which  has  traditionally  been  the  opening 
movement  of  a  musical  requiem.  The  score  was  completed  in  about 
six  weeks. 

In  a  note  for  the  Columbia  recording  of  Introitus  Stravinsky  wrote:  'No 
novelty  will  be  found  in  the  manipulation  of  the  series  except,  perhaps, 
in  chord  structure  where  it  is,  however,  less  a  question  of  seriation  than 
of  choice;  the  choral  chant  is  punctuated  by  fragments  of  a  choral  dirge. 
The  four  melodic  versions  of  the  pitch  orders  are  sung  as  a  cantus 
firmus  and  in  the  form  of  a  processional,  which  is  a  little  ritual  the  poet 
might  have  liked.  With  the  fourth  phrase  and  the  trapezium  shape  com- 
plete, the  two  choral  parts  unite  to  sing  the  last  sentence  in  counter- 
point. The  last  phrase,  "et  lux  perpetua" ' ,  repeats  the  melody  of  my 
setting  of  Auden's  line  "The  Heavens  are  silent".' 

The  short  sections  of  Introitus  are  prefaced  and  divided  by  three  chords 
for  harp  and  piano,  with  syncopated  gong  beats.  Tenors  sing  'Requiem 
aeternam',  then  are  joined  by  the  basses  for  a  repetition  of  the  text 
'parlando  sotto  voce'.  Te  decet  hymnus'  is  sung  by  the  basses,  'Exaudi' 
is  again  spoken.  The  final  section,  another  repetition  of  the  opening 
words,  is  sung  in  duet.  The  legato  of  the  vocal  lines  is  supported  by  a 
rhythmic  bass  in  two  parts,  provided  by  the  timpani  (two  players).  'The 
main  function  of  the  viola  and  string  bass,'  wrote  Stravinsky,  'is  to  sup- 
port and  clarify  the  tuning  of  these  funeral  drums'. 


INTROITUS 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  ei,  Domine: 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  ei.  Te  decet 
hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion,  et  tibi  red- 
detur  votum  in  Jerusalem.  Exaudi  ora- 
tionem  meam:  ad  te  omnis  caro 
veniet. 


Grant  him  eternal  rest,  O  Lord:  and 
let  everlasting  light  shine  on  him. 
To  thee,  O  God,  praise  is  meet  in 
Sion,  and  unto  thee  shall  the  vow 
be  performed  in  Jerusalem.  Hearken 
unto  my  prayer:  unto  thee  shall  all 
flesh  come. 


REQUIEM  CANTICLES 

Stravinsky's  future  biographers,  working  with  more  extensive  material 
than  has  been  hitherto  available,  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  write  authori- 
tatively about  his  attitude  towards  death.  At  this  point  we  can  only  guess 
from  the  evidence  that  has  so  far  come  to  light.  We  may  find  it  signifi- 
cant that  he  chose  in  his  later  years  to  honor  the  memory  of  several  of 
his  friends  and  distinguished  contemporaries  with  a  musical  tribute:  the 
list  includes  Dylan  Thomas,  Prince  Max  Egon  zu  Fiirstenberg,  Raoul 
Dufy,  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  Aldous  Huxley  and  T.  S.  Eliot.  Requiem 
canticles  Stravinsky  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Helen  Buchanan 
Seeger,  a  generous  benefactress  of  Princeton  University,  the  institution 
which  commissioned  the  Canticles.  We  may  learn  something  too  from 
the  composer's  conversations  in  his  last  years  with  Robert  Craft,  which 
reveal  an  obsessive  preoccupation,  if  not  with  death  itself,  at  least  with 
the  growing  malfunction  and  decay  of  the  physical  body.  (A  word  of 
caution  is  in  order  here:  it  seems  clear  that  the  statements  of  the  octo- 
genarian Stravinsky  were  subject  to  Mr  Craft's  editorial  pen.  Paul  Henry 
Lang,  in  the  editorial  already  quoted,  is  scathingly  critical.  'Craft's  idio- 
syncratic mannerisms,  the  eclectic  chichi,  the  boulevard  pleasantries, 
the  foreign  or  big  oblong  words  in  every  other  sentence,  are  typical  of 
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a  good  many  American  would-be  cosmopolites.  The  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  Craft's  running  of  the  show  is  that  the  astonishing  intellectual 
curiosity,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  virtue  of  Stravinsky's  writings, 
is  smothered  in  a  no  less  astonishing  deficiency  of  discrimination  and 
sensibility.') 

Finally,  we  may  look  at  the  music  itself  for  clues  to  the  composer's  view 
of  death.  The  text  of  four  of  the  Requiem  canticles'  six  movements  is 
drawn  from  the  medieval  Latin  'cautionary'  hymn  Dies  irae.  For  the 
first  movement  he  chooses  words  of  supplication  —  'Hearken  unto  my 
prayer:  unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come'  —  and  the  'coming'  in  this  con- 
text is  not  to  heaven,  but  to  the  throne  of  judgment.  Only  in  one  brief 
phrase  does  the  customary  prayer  for  rest  appear.  The  Canticles  are  a 
requiem  of  fear,  fear  of  the  day  of  wrath,  of  the  awesome  trumpet,  of 
the  judgment  by  fire.  The  final  plea  is  not  for  rest,  but  for  deliverance, 
a  parlando  'Libera  me'  set  against  the  sung  words  'amara  valde'  —  bitter 
indeed  the  day  of  judgment 

Although  the  music  is  written  serially — it  uses  several  tone  rows  — 
the  result,  wrote  Anthony  Payne,  'is  of  an  extended  tonality  or  bitonality, 
in  place  of  the  pantonality  of  many  serialists'.  A  comparatively  large 
number  of  instruments  is  called  for,  but  they  are  never  used  all  together; 
the  opening  prelude,  for  example,  is  scored  for  strings  alone.  'The 
prelude  puzzled  its  first  audience,'  wrote  Stravinsky.  'Some  thought  it 
too  light,  while  others  said  it  was  like  Bartok  or  even  the  beginning  of 
Mozart's  "Dissonant"  quartet.  I  think,  nevertheless,  that  its  preluding 
manner  is  precisely  suited  to  the  musical  matter  to  be  expounded.' 

Voices  appear  somewhat  tentatively  in  the  first  choral  movement, 
Exaudi.  They  are  set  against  separated  blocks  of  instrumental  sound, 
which  become  gradually  more  coherent  as  the  vocal  line  becomes  more 
extended.  The  third  movement  starts  at  once  with  a  sharply  articulated 
'Dies  irae'  from  full  chorus,  supported  by  trumpets  and  trombones. 
Contrast  of  texture  is  provided  by  the  instrumental  punctuations,  sharp 
timpani  beats  and  rushing  strings  and  piano.  There  is  a  central  section,  the 
voices  'parlando  sotto  voce',  then  the  first  motif  returns  as  a  short  coda. 

Tuba  mirum  follows  without  pause.  The  trumpet  calls  reminded  one 
critic  of  one  of  the  fanfares  in  Oedipus  rex,  'described  by  the  composer 
himself  as  "badly  tarnished  trumpets  of  Twentieth  Century-Fox"'.  The 
bass  soloist  authoritatively  declaims  the  text.  There  is  a  total  change 
of  sonority  in  the  Interlude,  scored  for  flutes,  horns,  bassoons  and 
timpani.  This  is  the  one  movement  of  the  Canticles  in  which  Stravinsky 
seems  to  have  intended  a  mood  of  consolation. 

There  are  suggestions  of  Exaudi  in  the  Rex  tremendae;  now  however  the 
chorus  enters  strongly,  confidently,  against  an  instrumental  group  of 
solo  trumpet  and  trombone,  flutes  and  lower  strings.  The  texture  lightens 
suddenly  and  briefly  at  the  words  'Salva  me'.  Lacrimosa  is  a  long,  sad 
plaint  for  contralto  solo,  again  with  unusual  orchestral  accompaniment. 
Once  more  one  can  hear  echoes  of  Oedipus  rex,  this  time  the  music 
for  Jocasta. 

Libera  me  is  the  most  simply  set  movement  of  the  whole  work.  Against 
slowly  changing  chords  of  the  four  horns,  the  chorus  'speaks'  the  text, 
while  a  quartet  of  solo  voices  sings  it,  the  vocal  lines  doubling  those 
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of  the  horns.  (One  is  struck  by  the  similarity  in  conception,  though  not 
in  idiom,  to  Verdi's  setting  of  the  same  text  in  the  Manzoni  Requiem.) 
Stravinsky  himself  wrote  that  some  people  'professed  to  hear  curious 
echoes  [of]  the  inmate  noises  from  Marat/Sade  in  the  mumbled  congre- 
gational prayer  at  the  background  of  Libera  me/ 

The  Postlude  is  a  sort  of  continuous  tintinnabulation  —  the  bells  repre- 
sented by  block  chords  from  two  groups,  the  first  consisting  of  flutes, 
piano,  harp  and  horn,  the  second  of  celeste,  tubular  bells  and  vibra- 
phone. Pierre  Suvchinsky  has  said:  'The  Postlude  is  one  of  those  endings, 
like  those  of  Les  noces,  which  do  not  end,  or  end  in  infinity,  and  in 
which  Stravinsky  adds  a  dimension  to  Western  music,  beyond  the  clas- 
sic composers.' 

'I  will  be  greatly  relieved  to  be  done  with  [Requiem  canticles]  and  get  on 
with  something  else,'  wrote  Stravinsky  in  March  1966.  But  they  are,  as 
far  as  we  know,  his  last  major  work.  And  in  the  notes  for  the  Columbia 
album  he  wrote:  'Most  listeners  seemed  to  find  it  the  easiest  to  take 
home  of  my  last-period  —  or  last-ditch  period  —  music,  and  though  I 
know  of  no  universal  decision  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be  thought  of  as 
compressed  or  merely  brief,  I  think  the  opus  may  safely  be  called  the 
first  mini  —  or  pocket — Requiem/ 


REQUIEM  CANTICLES 
Prelude 

Exaudi 

Exaudi  orationem  meam:  ad  te  omnis 
cam  veniet. 

Dies  irae 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus 
Quando  judex  est  venturus 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus! 

Tuba  mirum 

Tuba,  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulcra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Interlude 

Rex  tremendae 

Rex  tremendae  majestis 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis; 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 

Lacrimosa 

Lacrimosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus. 

Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus, 

Pie  Jesu  Domine: 

Dona  eis  requiem.  Amen. 


Hearken  unto  my  prayer:  unto  thee 
shall  all  flesh  come. 


The  day  of  wrath,  that  day  shall 
dissolve  the  world  in  ashes,  as 
witnesseth  David  and  the  Sibyl. 

What  trembling  shall  there  be  when 
the  Judge  shall  come  who  shall 
thresh  out  all  thoroughly! 


The  trumpet,  scattering  a  wondrous 
sound  through  the  tombs  of  all  lands, 
shall  drive  all  unto  the  Throne. 


King  of  awful  majesty,  who  freely 
savest  the  redeemed;  save  me,  O 
fount  of  mercy. 

Lamentable  is  that  day  on  which 
guilty  man  shall  arise  from  the 
ashes  to  be  judged. 

Spare  then  this  one,  O  God,  merci- 
ful Lord  Jesus:  give  them  peace. 
Amen. 
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Libera  me 

Libera  me,  Domine,  de  morte 
aeterna,  in  die  ilia  tremenda, 
quando  coeli  movendi  sunt  et 
terra;  dum  veneris  judicare 
saeculum  per  ignem. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 

Tremens  factus  sum  ego,  et  timeo, 
dum  discussio  venerit,  atque 
ventura  ira.  Quando  coeli 
movendi  sunt  et  terra.  Dies  ilia, 
dies  irae,  calamitatis  et  miseriae, 
dies  magna  et  amara  valde. 
Libera  me. 


Postlude 


Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  eternal 
death  in  that  awful  day  when 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall 
be  moved:  when  thou  shalt  come 
to  judge  the  earth  by  fire. 

Grant  to  the  departed  eternal  rest, 

O  Lord: 
and  let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them. 

I  am  become  trembling,  and  I  fear 
the  time  when  the  trial  shall  approach 
and  the  wrath  to  come;  when  the 

heavens 
and  the  earth  shall  be  moved.  A  day  of 
wrath,  that  day  of  calamity  and  woe,  a 
great  day  and  bitter  indeed. 
Deliver  me. 


Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Stravinsky  began  sketches  for  Le  sacre  in  the  summer  of  1911  and  completed  the 
work  in  March  1913.  The  first  performance,  conducted  by  Pierre  Monteux,  was 
given  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees,  Paris,  on  May  29  1913,  to  choreography 
by  Nijinsky.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  the  first  American  performance  on 
March  3  1922.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
conducted  on  January  25  1924  by  Pierre  Monteux,  who  also  conducted  the  first 
performance  in  New  York  six  days  later  during  a  tour  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  alto  flute,  2  piccolos,  4  oboes,  2  english  horns, 
3  clarinets,  D  clarinet,  2  bass  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  2  contra  bassoons,  8  horns, 
2  tenor  tubas,  5  trumpets,  3  trombones,  2  bass  tubas,  timpani  (2  players),  bass 
drum,  tamtam,  triangle,  tambour  de  basque,  guero  rape,  antique  cymbals, 
harp  and  strings. 

Some  years  ago  I  suggested  that  any  words  to  hear  Sacre  by  are  bound 
to  be  at  most  entertaining  rather  than  edifying.  After  due  deliberation, 
I  still  think  that  it  is  easier  to  read  about  this  music  —  certainly  it  is 
easier  to  write  about  it  —  when  one  concedes  at  the  outset  that  he 
is  in  the  presence  of  the  ineffable. 

In  a  sense  all  music  is,  of  course,  just  that.  The  conscientious  critic 
perceives  sooner  or  later  that  what  he  can  say  meaningfully  about  any 
work  seems  to  be  in  roughly  inverse  proportion  to  its  being  worth 
talking  about,  which  suggests  that  the  most  profound  musical  ex- 
pressions are  about  nothing  at  all  outside  music  and  hence  indefinable 
though  not,  perhaps,  indescribable. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  some  remarks  vis-a-vis  the  historical  milieu  are  not 
untoward  as  an  adjunct  to  listening.  Ordinarily  the  sophisticated 
listener  expects  also  a   modicum   of  musical  analysis.   And   yet  Sacre 
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somehow  resists  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  its  blueprint.  Like  the 
late  Beethoven  quartets  and  a  handful  of  more  patently  'spiritual' 
creations  it  is  quite  beyond  the  traditional  vocabulary  of  explication. 

Even  such  as  Lawrence  Gilman,  a  patrician  to  whom  cliche  was 
anathema,  found  himself  reduced  to  describing  Sacre  as  merely 
'incomparable'  and  'unparalleled'  —  and  in  the  end  he  bowed  humbly 
to  'the  mystery  of  an  elemental  force'.  Nothing  daunted,  other  great 
and  gifted  men  have  spun  out  booksful  of  prose  about  the  piece. 
The  distinguished  list  includes  Stravinsky  himself,  in  his  twilight  years 
a  prolific  autobiographer.  But  it  is  hardly  irrelevant  to  note  that  the 
composer  has  said  little  about  his  most  celebrated  work,  really,  beyond 
detailing  the  exterior  circumstances  of  its  genesis. 

I  remember  that  Virgil  Thomson,  reviewing  a  concert  in  which  Sacre 
followed  the  Beethoven  Sixth,  found  the  juxtaposition  pleasing  because 
both  scores  might  be  regarded  as  'pastoral'  symphonies.  A  nice  bit  of 
epater  le  bourgeois,  this,  and  defensible  on  the  evidence  of  'programs' 
provided  by  the  respective  composers.  But  much,  much  more  than 
the  greatest  living  musician's  view  of  the  world  around  him  had 
changed  in  the  hundred-odd  years  that  separates  these  disparate 
dramatic  landscapes.  Pace  Thomson,  whom  all  hail,  but  now  that 
the  age  of  anxiety  is  upon  us  we  can  admit  more  freely  than  our 
fathers  that  Sacre  is  a  sort  of  emblem,  if  not  indeed  the  aesthetic 
essence,  of  our  troubled  century. 

As  stated,  this  would  invite  the  inference  that  Sacre  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  philosophers  more  properly  than  musicologists.  But  art  is, 
after  all,  something  more  than  craft.  And  let  us  admit  that  the  hindsight 
of  a  lifetime,  with  ready  access  to  the  printed  score  and  regular 
exposure  to  the  music,  has  neither  diminished  the  arcane  fascination 
of  this  work  nor  mitigated  a  general  reluctance  to  accept  it  as  the 
song  of  our  earth.  Alone  in  the  orchestral  literature,  it  is  unloved  and 
yet  ubiquitous.  Why? 

Under  the  circumstances  one  man's  conjecture  is  as  valid  as  another's, 
but  just  possibly  we  relate  to  Sacre  unavoidably,  however  uneasily, 
because  unlike  any  other  music  it  reaches  into  the  darkest  Jungian 
cellars  of  the  human  condition  to  which  we  are  all  heir.  Certainly 
we  are  no  better  insulated  against  such  an  involuntary  shock  of 
recognition  —  anew  with  each  hearing  —  than  was  the  audience  that 
hissed  in  horror  on  the  occasion  of  the  premiere. 

To  speak  of  that  occasion  as  'historic'  would  be  not  so  much  hyperbole 
as  understatement,  for  in  fact  the  tonal  art  of  the  western  world  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  night  of  May  29th  1913.  The  trauma 
occurred  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  in  Paris,  where  the  various- 
ly fabulous  Ballets  Russes  of  Serge  Diaghilev  was  giving  its  fifth 
spectacular  season.  The  evening  had  begun  auspiciously  with  a  well- 
received  performance  of  Firebird  (L'oiseau  de  feu),  a  repertoire 
favorite  since  1910.  All  that  was  'historic'  came  after  the  intermission, 
when  a  wretched  scrap  of  choreography  by  Vaslav  Nijinsky  (a  superb 
dancer  but  no  maitre  de  ballet)  provided  the  bizarre  backdrop  for  an 
unsuspecting  planet's  introduction  to  a  far  more  radical  score  by 
Diaghilev's  musical  enfant  terrible  (Stravinsky  was  then  thirty).  As  it 
turned  out,  the  experience  was  rather  more  visual   than  auditory  for 
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all  concerned.  Pierre  Monteux  no  sooner  had  given  his  carefully- 
rehearsed  orchestra  the  opening  beat  when  pandemonium  broke  loose, 
not  in  the  pit  but  onstage;  moments  later,  the  curtain  went  up  and 
total  disaster  loomed.  Stravinsky,  who  was  in  the  auditorium,  recalls 
that  the  first  few  measures  elicited  laughter  and  catcalls,  but  this 
rudeness  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  storm  that  broke  when 
the  ballet  proper  got  under  way  with  'a  group  of  knock-kneed  and 
long-braided  Lolitas  jumping  up  and  down'.  Disgusted,  the  composer 
fled  the  'frightful  tumult'  and  charged  backstage: 

'Nijinsky  .  .  .  was  standing  on  a  chair  crying  frantically  to  the  dancers 
[in  Russian,  and  in  Russian  the  numbers  above  ten  are  polysyllabic  — 
eighteen,  e.g.,  is  vosemnadsat  —  so  that  the  counts  of  the  dancers 
were  out  of  synchronization  altogether  with  those  of  the  musicians]  .  .  . 
[but]  the  poor  dancers  heard  nothing  on  account  of  the  confusion 
in  the  hall  and  on  account  of  the  thumping  of  their  own  feet.  I  had 
to  hold  Nijinsky  by  his  jacket,  for  he  was  raging,  ready  at  any  moment 
to  leap  onto  the  stage  and  make  a  scandal.  Diaghilev,  with  the 
intention  of  discouraging  the  demonstration,  gave  to  the  electricians 
first  the  order  to  put  on  lights,  and  then  the  order  to  extinguish  them. 
This  is  all  that  I  remember  of  the  premiere.' 

Meanwhile,  out  front,  the  situation  was  chaotic.  Carl  Van  Vechten, 
who  was  there,  reports  that  the  demonstrations  inspired  defiant 
counter-demonstrations: 

'It  was  war  over  art  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  and  the  orchestra 
played  on  unheard,  except  occasionally.  .  .  .  The  figures  on  the  stage 
danced  in  time  to  music  they  had  to  imagine  they  heard  and  beautiful- 
ly out  of  rhythm  with  the  uproar  in  the  auditorium.  I  was  sitting  in  a 
box  [where,  apparently,  the  performance  could  be  heard  withal]  .  .  . 
a  young  man  occupied  the  place  behind  me.  He  stood  up  during  the 
course  of  the  ballet.  .  .  .  The  intense  excitement  under  which  he  was 
laboring,  thanks  to  the  potent  force  of  the  music,  betrayed  itself 
presently  when  he  began  to  beat  rhythmically  on  the  top  of  my  head 
with  his  fists.  My  emotion  was  so  great  that  I  did  not  feel  the  blows 
for  some  time.' 

[Dear  'Carlo'  suffered  no  ill  effects.  Fifty  years  later  he  told  me  that 
the  premiere  of  Sacre  remained  the  single  most  exciting  event  he  had 
attended  in  a  very  long  life  of  concert-,  opera-,  and  ballet-going. 
He  died  in  1965]. 

So  much  for  the  beginnings  of  5acre,  except  to  note  that  it  had  been 
rough-sketched  at  the  country  estate  of  Stravinsky's  father-in-law  at 
Oustiloug  during  the  summer  of  1911  and  for  the  most  part  actually 
composed  in  a  tiny  (eight-by-eight)  room  at  Clarens,  Switzerland,  that 
fall  and  winter.  The  orchestration  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1912. 
Diaghilev  had  hoped  to  mount  the  ballet  later  that  year,  but  for 
various  reasons  the  production  was  postponed  until  the  following 
season.  Stravinsky's  disappointment  was  ameliorated  by  the  impresario's 
promise  to  put  many  more  musicians  on  the  company  payroll  in  1913. 
Diaghilev  kept  his  word  —  though  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise, 
for  no  scaled-down  pit  band  would  be  equal  to  the  complexities 
of  Sacre. 
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The  theatrical  history  of  this  music  is  quickly  done  with,  along  with  its 
efficacy  as  a  ballet.  The  composer  reports  that  'I  have  seen  only  one 
stage  version  .  .  .  since  1913,  and  that  was  Diaghilev's  1921  revival 
...  I  decided  then  that  I  prefer  Sacre  as  a  concert  piece.'  And  indeed 
its  first  triumph  had  been  a  concert  performance  at  the  Casino  de 
Paris,  again  under  Monteux,  on  April  5th  1914. 

[American  balletomanes  will  want  to  know  about  one  other  notable 
production,  given  in  1930  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  the  League  of  Composers.  Leonide  Massine  was  com- 
missioned to  reconstruct  his  1921  choreography  (which  Stravinsky  had 
found  'too  gymnastic  and  too  Dalcrozian  to  please  me'),  and  the  only 
important  solo  role,  that  of  the  chosen  victim,  was  entrusted  to  a 
promising  young  dancer  named  Martha  Graham.] 

It  is  obligatory  to  point  out  that  the  numerous  subtitles  and  super- 
scriptions still  to  be  encountered  in  the  score  are  allusions  to  the 
long-gone  Nijinsky  production,  which  had  been  based  on  a  scenario 
by  Nicholas  Roerich.  But  the  composer  himself  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  tail  wagged  the  dog.  In  unequivocal  terms  he  says  of  Sacre:  'The 
embryo  is  a  theme  which  came  to  me  when  I  had  finished  L'oiseau 
de  feu.  Since  this  theme  and  that  which  followed  it  were  conceived 
in  a  strong  and  brutal  style,  I  took  as  a  pretext  for  this  music,  that  is, 
in  my  mind,  the  Russian  prehistoric  epoch,  since  I  am  a  Russian.  But 
note  well  that  this  idea  came  from  the  music,  and  not  the  music  from 
the  idea.' 

Elsewhere,  referring  to  the  1921  revival,  Stravinsky  is  no  less  un- 
equivocal: 'Massine  never  knew  the  original  setting  for  Sacre  —  he 
was  still  at  school  in  Moscow.  .  .  .  When  it  became  necessary  to 
discover  a  pretext  for  [Massine's]  presentation,  we  chose  with  one 
accord  my  first  evocation  —  that  of  pagan  Russia.  Thus  we  see  Russian 
peasants  dancing  in  the  springtime,  accompanying  the  rhythms  by 
their  gestures  and  their  feet.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  too  long  on  this. 
We  have  eliminated  all  anecdotal  or  symbolic  detail,  etc.,  which  would 
weigh  down  and  obscure  a  work  of  pure  musical  construction.  .  .  . 
So  there  is  no  argument  [i.e.,  no  plot],  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek 
one.  To  sum  up:  Le  sacre  du  printemps  is  a  spectacle  of  pagan  Russia, 
in  two  parts.  .  .  .  The  choreography  is  based  literally  upon  the  music' 

None  of  these  disclaimers  can  obviate  the  fact  that  Sacre  was  indubitab- 
ly composed  to  support  a  choreographic  story  line,  so  that  a  perusal 
of  the  score  will  bewilder  the  listener  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
scenario.  Briefly,  it  has  to  do  with  the  veneration  of  spring  that  pre- 
vailed among  certain  primitive  peoples.  The  decay  of  vegetation  during 
the  winter  was  attributed  by  them  to  a  weakening  of  nature's  fertility, 
the  rejuvenation  of  which  (the  coming  of  spring)  called  for  a  sacrifice 
—  the  sacre  du  printemps,  literally,  to  which  the  chosen  victim  pays 
homage  with  her  life  in  the  paroxysmal  closing  dance. 

As  the  listener  chooses,  the  sequence  of  tableaux  pursuant  to  this 
precis  may  or  may  not  be  taken  as  cues:  in  turn  the  sections  are 
subtitled  Adoration  of  the  earth,  [opening  curtain,  signaling  the] 
Auguries  of  spring  (dances  of  the  young  girls),  Mock  abduction,  Spring 
Khorovod  (Round  dance),  Games  of  the  rival  clans,  Procession  of  the 
wise  elder,  Adoration  of  the  earth,  Dance  of  the  earth  [end  of  Part  I], 
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introduction  [to  Part  II],  Mystical  circles  of  the  young  girls,  Glorification 
of  the  chosen  victim,  The  summoning  of  the  ancients,  Ritual  of  the 
ancients,  and,  finally,  the  Sacrificial  dance  of  the  chosen  victim. 

It  remains  to  chronicle  Stravinsky's  most  recent  (1961)  remarks  about 
this  music: 

'I  was  guided  by  no  system  whatever  in  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  When 
I  think  of  the  music  of  other  composers  of  that  time  who  interest 
me — Berg's  music,  which  is  synthetic  (in  the  best  sense),  and 
Webern's,  which  is  analytic — how  much  more  theoretical  it  seems 
.  .  .  And  these  composers  belonged  to  and  were  supported  by  a  great 
tradition.  Very  little  immediate  tradition  lies  behind  Le  sacre  du  prin- 
temps, however,  and  no  theory.  I  had  only  my  ear  to  help  me;  I 
heard  and  I  wrote  what  I  heard.' 

Very  little  tradition,  yes;  but  what  an  ear!  In  short,  what  Stravinsky 
heard  was  —  and  what  he  wrote  remains  —  something  absolutely 
unique.  The  last  word  on  Sacre  probably  was  spoken  by  Lawrence 
Gilman:  'Music  has  not  seen  its  like,  nor  ever  will.'  That  this  sentence 
is  so  short  on  information  is  perhaps,  considering  the  source,  the  most 
glowing  tribute  of  all. 

program  note  copyright  ©  1968  by  lames  Lyons 


Scenes  de  ballet 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Stravinsky  completed  the  score  of  Scenes  de  ballet  in  Hollywood  on  August  25 
1944.  The  first  stage  performance  took  place  in  Philadelphia  as  part  of  the 
review  The  seven  lively  arts  later  the  same  year.  The  first  concert  performance 
was  conducted  by  the  composer  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Society  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  February  3  1945.  Stravinsky  also  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  a  concert 
devoted  to  his  music,  on  February  22  1946. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  bassoon,  2  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  piano  and  strings. 

As  with  so  many  of  his  works,  Stravinsky  has  himself  chronicled  in  witty 
detail  the  genesis  of  Scenes  de  ballet  (in  'Program  notes'  of  Dialogues 
and  a  diary,  published  by  Doubleday  in  1963).  During  the  spring  of 
1944,  Billy  Rose  telephoned  the  composer  and  offered  him  a  fee  of 
$5,000  to  write  a  short  ballet  suite,  which  would  be  part  of  his  new 
Broadway  revenue,  The  seven  lively  arts.  Alicia  Markova  and  Anton 
Dolin  were  to  be  the  solo  dancers,  and  Dolin  would  compose  the  cho- 
reography. 'But  in  spite  of  Dolin,'  wrote  Stravinsky,  'the  choreography 
was  my  own,  in  the  sense  that  I  conceived  the  sequence,  character  and 
proportions  of  the  pieces  myself,  and  visualized  the  dance  construction 
of  this  plotless,  "abstract"  ballet  as  I  wrote  the  music'  He  completed  the 
final  movement  on  August  25  1944,  the  day  on  which  Paris  was  liberated 
from  the  Nazi  occupation,  and  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the  score,  'Paris 
n'est  plus  aux  allemands'.  Billy  Rose  first  heard  the  music  in  the  piano 
reduction  by  Ingolf  Dahl,  and  was  apparently  favorably  impressed.  But 
he  was  later  'dismayed  by  my  orchestral  cellophane',  and  after  the  first 
preview  of  the  show  in  Philadelphia  sent  Stravinsky  a  telegram:  'YOUR 
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MUSIC  GREAT  SUCCESS  STOP  COULD  BE  SENSATIONAL  SUCCESS  IF 
YOU  WOULD  AUTHORIZE  ROBERT  RUSSELL  BENNETT  RETOUCH 
ORCHESTRATION  STOP  BENNETT  ORCHESTRATES  EVEN  THE  WORKS 
OF  COLE  PORTER'.  To  this  churlish  cable  Stravinsky  wired  back,  with 
uncharacteristic  restraint,  'SATISFIED  WITH  GREAT  SUCCESS'.  Broadway 
producers  being  Broadway  producers,  there  were  few  of  the  Scenes  left 
in  The  seven  lively  arts  by  the  time  the  show  reached  the  Ziegfeld 
Theater  in  New  York  the  following  December. 

'The  music/  wrote  Stravinsky,'  is  patterned  after  the  forms  of  the  classical 
dance,  free  of  any  given  literary  or  dramatic  argument.  The  parts  follow 
each  other  as  in  a  sonata  or  in  a  symphony,  in  contrasts  or  similarities.' 
Looking  back  some  twenty-five  years  after  its  composition,  he  was  some- 
what apologetic  for  the  work:  'Scenes  de  ballet  is  a  period  piece,  a  por- 
trait of  Broadway  in  the  last  years  of  the  War.  It  is  featherweight  and 
sugared  —  my  sweet  tooth  was  not  yet  carious,  then  —  but  I  will  not 
deprecate  it,  not  even  the  second  Pantomime,  and  all  of  it  is  at  least 
well  made/ 

Scenes  de  ballet  was  presented  by  the  Sadler's  Wells  Ballet  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  in  February  1948.  The  choreography  was 
by  Frederick  Ashton,  and  the  principal  dancers  were  Margot  Fonteyn 
and  Michael  Somes.  There  have  been  productions  since  in  other  parts 
of  Europe. 


Violin  concerto  in  D 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Stravinsky  composed  the  Violin  concerto  at  Nice  and  Voreppe  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1931.  The  first  performance  was  given  in  Berlin  on  October  23  of  that 
year  by  the  Berlin  Funkorchester;  Samuel  Dushkin  was  soloist  and  the  composer 
conducted.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  at  Symphony 
Hall  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  January  1  1932;  Samuel  Dushkin  was 
again  soloist  and  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted.  The  most  recent  performances 
by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  given  in  April  1965;  Joseph  Silverstein  was  solo- 
ist and  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted.  After  those  performances  Joseph  Silverstein 
recorded  the  Concerto  with  the  Orchestra  for  RCA. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  E  flat 
clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings  with  solo  violin. 

Stravinsky  the  composer  was  never  long  apart  from  his  work,  even 
in  those  years  when  productions  of  his  music  or  engagements  to  appear 
as  pianist  or  as  conductor  called  him  from  one  city  to  another  — 
1931  was  such  a  year.  The  idea  of  a  violin  concerto  was  proposed  to 
him  at  Wiesbaden  by  his  friend,  Willy  Strecker,  in  behalf  of  the  young 
violinist  Samuel  Dushkin.  He  wrote  the  first  two  movements  at  Nice, 
which  had  been  his  home  for  seven  years.  But  Nice  offered  too  many 
distractions;  it  was  no  retreat  from  the  world,  for  too  much  of  the  world 
came  to  Nice.  Seeking  solitude,  he  chose  a  little  town  called  Voreppe 
near  Grenoble  in  France  and  engaged  the  villa  'La  Vironniere'.  Accord- 
ing to  Guido  M.  Gatti,  who  visited  the  place  and  reported  it  in  The  Daily 
Telegraph  of  London,  October  10  1931,  it  had  'the  comfortable  look  of 
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an  old  country  house  built  without  economy  of  space  or  material,  a 
shady  garden  sheltered  from  the  noise  of  the  automobiles  which 
streamed  incessantly  along  the  shining  asphalt  of  the  Rue  nationale 
close  by'.  Stravinsky  evidently  welcomed  this  opportunity  for  the  peace- 
ful conclusion  of  his  score.  'The  pure  air  of  the  Isere  Valley/  he  wrote 
in  his  autobiography,  'the  peacefulness  of  the  country,  a  very  beautiful 
garden,  and  a  large  comfortable  house,  induced  us  to  settle  there  for 
good,  and  there  we  stayed  for  three  years.' 

So  impatient  was  he,  after  the  interruption  of  a  tour,  to  get  at  his  work, 
that  he  could  not  wait  for  the  settling  of  the  household.  'I  finished  my 
latest  composition,  among  half-unpacked  trunks  and  boxes  and  the 
coming  and  going  of  movers,  upholsterers,  electricians,  and  plumbers. 
My  faithful  Dushkin,  who  was  near  Grenoble,  not  far  from  us,  used  to 
come  to  see  me  every  day.'  Stravinsky  had  earlier  explained  his  reluc- 
tance to  undertake  a  form  exacting  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the 
technical  problems  of  the  violin  until  Dushkin  had  agreed  to  be  con- 
tinually on  hand  for  consultation.  The  composer  speaks  warmly  of  this 
co-operation  and  states  that  his  work  upon  the  score  'was  made  par- 
ticularly pleasant  by  the  enthusiasm  and  understanding  with  which 
Dushkin  followed  my  progress.' 

The  composer  once  spoke  of  his  first  movement,  vigorous  uncompro- 
mising music,  as  'carved  in  stone'.  Of  the  two  arias  which  follow,  Guido 
Gatti  described  the  first  as  'austere,  almost  tragic',  the  second  as  sug- 
gesting 'those  of  the  seventeenth  century  Italian  opera,  clear  and  melis- 
matic'.  The  final  Capriccio  is  rhythmically  irregular  but  pointed  and 
concise.  Stravinsky,  in  the  above-quoted  interview  which  took  place  be- 
fore the  first  performance,  drew  the  attention  of  Mr  Gatti  to  the  then 
unusual  brevity  of  his  new  concerto,  which  would  last  about  one-quarter 
of  an  hour.  'The  duration  of  compositions  nowadays,'  he  said,  'can  no 
longer  be  measured  by  those  of  the  past.  For  a  Mozart,  the  invention  of 
the  theme,  of  the  themes,  represented,  if  one  may  say  so,  the  maximum 
effort;  ail  the  rest  was  made  up  in  great  part  of  a  certain  formalism,  or  at 
least  technical  skill  had  the  upper  hand  over  creative  fantasy.  It  is  under- 
stood that,  as  he  was  Mozart,  the  skill  is  always  great,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  always  distinguishable  from  the  pure  lyrical  moment.  With  the 
developments  of  the  theme,  the  repetitions,  refrains,  and  necessary 
"cadenze",  the  half-hour  was  soon  reached. 

'But  now  that  in  a  scholastic  sense  this  development  of  the  theme  no 
longer  exists,  and  still  less  repetitions  (I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  my 
own  music),  now  that  every  measure  is  the  result  of  an  enormous  con- 
densation of  thought,  so  that  sometimes  in  a  whole  day's  work  I  just 
manage  to  write  one  or  two,  proportions  have  changed,  and  a  concerto 
of  fifteen  minutes  is  already  a  monumental  work.  Naturally  it  would  be 
easy  to  lengthen  the  duration,  but  what  would  be  added  would  be 
nothing  but  padding,  inert  matter,  sound,  but  not  music' 

In  1941  George  Balanchine  choreographed  a  ballet  called  Balustrade  to 
the  Violin  concerto,  with  decor  and  costumes  by  Pavel  Tchelitchev. 
Stravinsky  described  it,  in  Dialogues  and  a  diary  (Doubleday,  1963),  as 
'one  of  the  most  satisfactory  visualizations  of  any  of  my  works.  Balan- 
chine composed  the  choreography  as  he  listened  to  my  recording,  and 
I  could  actually  observe  him  conceiving  gesture,  movement,  combina- 
tion, composition.  The  result  was  a  series  of  dialogues  perfectly  compli- 
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mentary  to  and  co-ordinated  with  the  dialogues  of  the  music/  One  has 
the  impression  that  the  New  York  audiences  did  not  take  the  ballet  to 
their  hearts.  'Balustrade',  continues  Stravinsky,  'was  produced  by  Sol 
Hurok,  that  savant  of  the  box  office,  and  it  must  have  been  his  first  and 
last  misjudgment  in  that  sense/ 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  recorded  the  Concerto' with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  for  RCA. 


Symphony  of  psalms 
Program  note  by  Klaus  C.  Roy 

Stravinsky  composed  the  Symphony  of  psalms,  on  a  commission  from  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  premiere  was  given  at  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  Brussels,  by  the 
Brussels  Philharmonic  Society,  conducted  by  Ernest  Ansermet,  on  December  13 
1930.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  also  the  first 
in  America,  was  conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  six  days  later,  on  December  19. 

The  score  is  prefaced  by  the  following  note:  'The  three  parts  of  this  symphony 
are  to  be  played  without  a  break.  The  words  of  the  Psalms  are  those  of  the 
Vulgata  and  should  be  sung  in  Latin.  The  Psalms  are:  verses  13  and  14  of  no.  38 
for  Part  1;  verses  2,  3  and  4  of  no.  39  for  Part  2;  the  complete  Psalm  no.  150  for 
Part  3.'  The  dedication  reads,  This  symphony,  composed  to  the  glory  of  God, 
is  dedicated  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  foundation.'  The  original  score  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Boston  Symphony. 

The  instrumentation:  5  flutes,  piccolo,  4  oboes,  english  horn,  3  bassoons,  contra 
bassoon,  4  horns,  5  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  harp,  2 
pianos,  cellos  and  double  basses. 

Stravinsky  was  emphatic  in  his  insistence  that  this  work  is  to  be  regarded 
not  as  cantata,  not  as  a  composition  for  chorus  accompanied  by  orches- 
tra, but  as  a  symphony.  He  designated  the  work  as  'for  orchestra  with 
chorus',  and  the  listener  will  not  fail  to  note  the  implications  of  that 
concept.  The  composition  thus  becomes  the  second  of  his  four  sym- 
phonies, the  others  being  the  student  work  in  E  flat  major  (1907),  the 
Symphony  in  C  (1940),  and  the  Symphony  in  three  movements  (1945). 
At  the  time,  1930,  the  composer  felt  (as  we  read  in  the  comments  that 
follow  the  text)  that  he  was  not  attracted  to  the  form  itself,  as  it  had 
been  passed  down  to  him  by  preceding  eras.  What  he  aimed  for  was  a 
piece  of  'organic  entity'  with  a  'periodic  order'  different  from  that  of 
a  suite. 

His  conception  was  one  of  design,  not  of  'expression'.  He  sought,  as  he 
said,  a  text  to  fill  the  vision;  and  he  found  it  in  the  Psalms,  choosing 
those  which  would  in  succession  realize  a  symphonic  structure.  Each 
movement  turned  out  to  be  longer  and  larger  than  the  preceding.  The 
first  is  an  invocation,  a  plea;  the  Phrygian  mode  employed  (akin  to  E 
minor  with  a  lowered  second  degree —  F  natural)  emphasizes  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sinner's  prayer  for  divine  pity.  The  music  moves  from  E  to  G, 

Klaus  G.  Roy,  formerly  a  resident  of  Boston,  has  been  Director  of  Publications 
and  Program  Book  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  since  1958.  A  graduate  in 
music  of  Boston  University  and  Harvard  University,  he  has  been  active  for  more 
than  twenty  years  as  composer,  critic,  teacher,  librarian  and  lecturer.  His  note  is 
reprinted  by  his  kind  permission  and  that  of  the  Musical  Arts  Association  of 
Cleveland. 
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which  reveals  itself  as  the  dominant  of  the  second  movement's  key,  C 
minor  with  a  lowered  second  degree  —  F  natural)  emphasizes  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sinner's  prayer  for  divine  pity.  The  music  moves  from  E  to  G, 
which  reveals  itself  as  the  dominant  of  the  second  movement's  key,  C 
minor.  Here,  in  a  double  fugue  of  considerable  complexity,  is  expressed 
the  recognition  of  grace  received;  the  tonality  moves  from  C  to  E  flat 
major  —  again  a  minor  third  up,  and  an  extraordinary  luminosity  infuses 
the  final  chords.  In  the  third  movement,  the  great  Psalm  of  praise  and 
•  glory  is  set  once  again;  yet  all  temptation  to  literalness  and  sound  paint- 
ing is  here  resisted.  (The  trumpets  and  cymbals  do  not  respond  when 
called  by  name  in  the  text.)  The  basic  key  is  again  C,  but  the  vast  and 
serene  coda  —  close  to  immobility — is  suspended  above  a  three-note 
ostinato  whose  tonic  is  E  flat.  The  closing  words  of  praise,  after  the  last 
of  the  uniquely  affecting  alleluias  of  the  chorus  (a  distant  echo  of  the 
'Dresden  Amen'),  resolve  themselves  in  a  C  major  chord  which  itself 
stands  like  an  indestructible  edifice  of  worship. 

The  composer  had  experienced,  in  the  year  preceding  the  composition 
of  the  Symphony  of  psalms,  a  kind  of  re-conversion  to  the  Russian 
Orthodox  faith  of  his  youth.  We  may  regard  the  work  as  a  ritual  —  of 
penance  and  of  joy.  Here,  the  ritualistic  mode,  which  has  been  a  charac- 
teristic of  Stravinsky  from  Le  sacre  du  printemps  of  1913  to  Orpheus  of 
1947  and  the  Mass  of  1948,  from  Les  noces  of  1914-1923  to  the  Canticum 
sacrum  of  1956  and  Threni  of  1958,  here  achieves  an  intrinsic  power  of 
probably  unequalled  intensity.  With  momentary  and  logical  excep- 
tions in  the  last  movement,  the  enchantments  of  the  dance  (of  which 
Stravinsky  is  probably  the  greatest  composer-inventor  of  all  time)  are 
eschewed.  A  profound  monumentality  is  aimed  for,  Byzantine  in  its 
severity.  When,  some  years  ago,  a  'music  appreciation'  commentator 
asked  whether  the  dedication  'To  the  glory  of  God'  was  to  be  taken  'in 
veneration  or  in  travesty',  he  was  deluded  not  only  about  the  style  and 
language  of  the  work,  with  all  its  'dissonances',  but  about  its  intent.  If 
the  sentiments  of  the  text  are  humble,  the  music  is  proud:  of  its  almost 
ascetic  self-denial  in  the  face  of  textual  temptation,  of  the  quality  of  its 
ritual  homage.  Among  the  works  of  Stravinsky  which  are  destined  to 
last  'forever'  —  as  that  term  presumptuously  delineates  the  brief  span 
of  recorded  human  history,  past,  present,  and  future  —  the  Symphony 
of  psalms  ranks  among  the  foremost:  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
impressive  junctures  of  religion  and  art. 


Psalmus  XXXVIII  (Vulgate) 
verses  13  and  14 

Exaudi  orationem  meam,  Domine, 
et  deprecationem  meam: 
auribus  percipe  lacrymas  meas. 

Ne  sileas,  quoniam  advena  sum  ego 

apud  te, 
et  peregrinus,  sicut  omnes  patres  mei. 

Remitte  mihi, 

ut  refrigerer  priusquam  abeam, 

et  amplius  non  ero. 


Psalm  39  (King  James  Version) 
verses  12  and  13 

Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord, 
and  give  ear  unto  my  cry; 
hold  not  thy  peace  at  my  tears. 

For  I  am  a  stranger  with  thee, 

and  a  sojourner,  as  all  my  fathers  were. 


O  spare  me, 

that  I  may  recover  strength, 

before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more. 


Psalmus  XXXIX  (Vulgate) 
verses  2,  3  and  4 


Psalm  40  (King  James  Version) 
verses  1 ,  2  and  3 
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Expectans  expectavi  Dominum, 
et  intendit  mihi. 

Et  exaudivit  preces  meas; 

et  eduxit  me  de  lacu  miseriae, 

et  de  luto  faecis. 


Et  statuit  supra  petram  pedes  meos; 
et  direxit  gressus  meos. 

Et  immisit  in  os  meum  canticum 

novum, 
carmen  Deo  nostro. 

Videbunt  multi  et  timeburit, 
et  sperabunt  in  Domino. 

Psalmus  CL  (Vulgate) 

Alleluia. 

Laudate  Dominum  in  Sanctis  ejus: 
laudate  eum  in  firmamento 

virtutis  ejus. 
Laudate  eum  in  virtutibus  ejus: 
laudate  eum  secundum  multitudinem 

magnitudinis  ejus. 

Laudate  eum  in  sono  tubae: 
[laudate  eum  in  psalterio  et  cithara.] 

Laudate  eum  in  tympano  et  choro: 
laudate  eum  in  chordis  et  organo. 

laudate  eum  in  cymbalis  bene 

sonantibus: 
laudate  eum  in  cymbalis  jubilationis: 
omnis  spiritus  laudet  Dominum. 

Alleluia. 


/  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord; 
and  he  inclined  to  me, 

and  heard  my  cry. 

He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an 

horrible  pit, 
out  of  the  miry  clay, 

and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock, 
and  established  my  goings. 

And  he  hath  put  a  new  song  in 

my  mouth, 
even  praise  unto  our  Cod; 

Many  shall  see  it,  and  fear, 
and  shall  trust  in  the  Lord. 

Psalm  150  (King  James  Version) 

Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

Praise  God  in  his  Sanctuary: 
praise  him  in  the  firmament  of  his 

power. 
Praise  him  for  his  mighty  acts: 
praise  him  according  to  his  excellent 

greatness. 

Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the 

trumpet: 
[praise  him  with  the  psaltery  and  harp.] 

Praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance: 
praise  him  with  stringed  instruments 
and  organs. 

Praise  him  upon  the  loud  cymbals: 
praise  him  upon  the  high  sounding 

cymbals. 
Let  everything  that  hath  breath 

praise  the  Lord. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord. 


About  the  Symphony  of  psalms, 

from  Stravinsky's  autobiography,  Chroniques  de  ma  vie: 

'The  idea  of  composing  a  symphonic  work  of  considerable  proportions 
(envergure)  had  occupied  me  for  a  long  time.  I  therefore  willingly 
accepted  a  proposition  which  coincided  entirely  with  my  inclinations. 
I  was  given  full  liberty  in  the  form  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  the  forces 
which  I  might  require  for  its  performance.  My  only  constriction  was 
in  the  matter  of  time.  .  .  .  My  work  upon  the  Symphonie  de  psaumes 
began  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  [1930],  and  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  a  number  of  concerts  in  Europe,  in  which  I  took  part  at  times  as 
conductor,  at  times  as  pianist.  My  last  work,  the  Capriccio,  was  having 
a  considerable  success  in  different  cities.  I  had  to  perform  it  in  Berlin, 
Leipzig,  Bucharest,  Prague,  Winterthur,  and  in  addition,  to  conduct 
concerts  at  Diisseldorf,  Brussels  and  Amsterdam.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  summer,  I  could  at  last  give  my  whole  time  to  my  symphony,  of 
which   I  had  then  completed  only  one  part.  As  for  the  two  others,   I 
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wrote  them  entirely  —  at  first  at  Nice,  then  at  Charavines,  through 
which  I  was  passing,  at  the  edge  of  the  little  Lake  Paladru.  The  15th 
of  August  I  put  the  last  touches  on  the  draft  of  the  score  and  could 
work  at  ease  upon  its  orchestration,  already  begun  at  Nice.' 

('The  juxtaposition  of  the  three  Psalms/  according  to  a  note  in  a  French 
program,  'is  not  fortuitous.  The  prayer  of  the  sinner  for  divine  pity 
(Prelude),  the  recognition  of  grace  received  (double  fugue),  and  the 
hymn  of  praise  and  glory  are  the  basis  of  an  evolutionary  plan.  The 
music  which  embodies  these  texts  follows  its  development  according  to 
its  own  symphonic  laws.  The  order  of  the  three  movements  pre-supposes 
a  periodic  scheme  and  in  this  sense  realizes  a  "symphony".  For  a 
periodic  scheme  is  what  distinguishes  a  "symphony"  from  a  collection 
of  pieces  with  no  scheme  but  one  of  succession,  as  in  a  suite.') 

'The  form  of  the  symphony,  such  as  it  has  been  left  to  us  by  the  nine- 
teenth century,  has  undergone  a  great  expansion  in  an  epoch  the  ideas 
and  languages  of  which  have  become  increasingly  strange  to  us  as  we 
have  emerged  from  it.  The  form  itself  scarcely  attracted  me.  As  with  my 
sonata,  I  wished  to  create  an  organic  entity  without  conforming  to  the 
different  schemes  long  adopted;  rather  to  give  my  piece  a  periodic  order 
such  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  symphony  from  the  suite  as  merely 
a  succession  of  pieces  in  varied  character. 

'At  the  same  time,  I  considered  the  resources  of  sound  from  which  I 
was  to  build  my  edifice.  As  I  saw  it,  my  symphony  must  rely  mainly 
upon  contrapuntal  development,  and  for  that  I  had  to  enlarge  the 
means  at  my  disposition.  I  decided  upon  a  choral  and  instrumental 
combination  in  which  the  two  elements  should  be  given  an  equal 
prominence.  In  this,  my  point  of  view  coincided  with  that  of  the  old 
masters  of  counterpoint,  who  neither  reduced  the  function  of  the 
chorus  to  a  mere  homophonic  voice,  nor  the  instrumental  portion  to 
an  accompaniment. 

'As  for  the  words,  I  sought  them  among  the  texts  especially  created  to 
be  sung,  and  naturally  the  first  source  which  occurred  to  me  was  the 
Psalter.  After  the  first  performance  of  my  symphony,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  criticism  in  which  the  writer  asks  himself:  "Is  the  composer 
forcing  himself  to  be  Hebraic  in  his  music?  Hebrew  in  spirit,  in  the 
manner  of  Ernest  Bloch,  but  without  too  much  reminiscence  of  the 
synagogue."  Without  dwelling  upon  the  real  or  pretended  ignorance 
of  this  gentleman,  who  did  not  seem  to  know  that  through  2,000  years 
the  Psalms  have  not  necessarily  been  connected  with  the  synagogue, 
serving  as  the  principal  basis  for  the  prayers  and  ritual  song  of  the 
church,  is  not  the  ridiculous  question  put  by  him  a  devastating  exposi- 
tion of  a  mentality  which  one  meets  with  increasing  frequency  in  our 
epoch?  Evidently  these  people  have  forgotten  how  to  consider  the  texts 
of  the  holy  scriptures  from  any  but  the  ethnographic,  historic,  or  pic- 
torial angle.  The  fact  that  one  might  be  moved  by  the  Psalms  without 
thinking  of  these  accessory  elements  would  surprise  them  and  set  them 
to  looking  for  enlightenment,  but  for  a  jazz  piece  to  be  called  "Halle- 
luiah" strikes  them  as  quite  natural.  All  these  misguided  people  go  on 
the  assumption  that  one  always  seeks  in  music  something  apart  from 
what  it  is.  The  important  thing  for  them  is  to  know  what  it  expresses, 
and  what  the  composer  had   in   mind  when  he  wrote  it.  They  seem 
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never  to  realize  that  music  is  a  fact  in  itself,  independent  of  what  it 
might  suggest  to  them.  In  other  words,  music  begins  to  interest  them 
only  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  to  implicate  things  outside  of  itself, 
things  in  themselves  familiar  and  tangible. 

'Most  people  love  music  because  they  count  upon  finding  in  it  such 
emotions  as  joy,  grief,  melancholy,  an  evocation  of  nature,  a  dream  or 
a  reflection  of  "everyday  life".  They  look  for  a  drug  in  it,  a  "doping" 
[sic].  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  this  way  of  approach  is  expressed 
directly  or  through  a  veil  of  artificial  circumlocutions.  Music  would  not 
be  worth  much  if  it  had  such  a  destination.  When  people  learn  to  love 
music  for  itself  and  concentrate  upon  its  intrinsic  value,  their  enjoyment 
will  be  of  a  much  higher  sort.  Of  course,  such  an  approach  presupposes 
a  certain  degree  of  musical  development  and  intellectual  culture,  but 
this  is  not  so  difficult  to  attain.  Unfortunately,  musical  instruction,  with 
certain  exceptions,  is  vitiated  at  the  start.  One  need  only  remember  the 
sentimental  rubbish  so  often  attached  to  Chopin,  Beethoven,  even  Bach, 
and  this  in  schools  designed  to  produce  professional  musicians.  These 
fastidious  commentaries  on  the  "asides"  of  music  not  only  fail  to  facili- 
tate its  comprehension,  but  set  up  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  understand- 
ing of  its  basic  substance. 

'My  Symphonie  de  psaumes  has  brought  up  just  these  problems,  and 
clearly  emphasized  the  attitude  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  both  in 
the  public  and  in  the  press.  In  spite  of  the  interest  aroused  by  the  work, 
I  have  encountered  in  many  people  a  perplexity  attributable  not  to  the 
music  as  such,  but  to  their  incapacity  to  explain  my  reason  for  compos- 
ing a  symphony  in  a  spirit  which  did  not  find  an  echo  in  their  habit 
of  thought/ 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  Associate  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in  Holly- 
wood in  1944.  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  seventeen  he  studied  piano  with  John 
Crown  and  Muriel  Kerr,  harpsichord  with 
Alice  Ehlers.  He  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California  with  advanced  stand- 
ing in  1962,  and  studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl 
and  John  Crown.  He  was  awarded  the 
Alumni  Prize  as  the  outstanding  student  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 

For  four  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra,  a  resident  company  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Music  Center.  At  the  Monday  Evening  concerts  he  was  con- 
ductor and  piano  soloist  during  this  time  in  performances,  many  of  them 
premieres,  by  contemporary  composers,  including  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre 
Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl.  He  has  been 
pianist  in  the  classes  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  has  prepared  the  orches- 
tra for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts.  During  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festi- 
val and  Ojai  Festival  the  following  year,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was 
assistant  conductor  to  Pierre  Boulez.  He  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai 
Festival  in  the  summers  of  1968  and  1969. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  dur- 
ing 1968,  he  conducted  the  premiere  of  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  During  the  1968-1969  season 
he  conducted  youth  concerts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Philharmonia.  He  returned 
to  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1969  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  where  he  conducted  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra, and  was  much  involved  in  the  musical  preparation  of  the  Center's 
production  of  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the  1969-1970  season, 
he  replaced  William  Steinberg  at  concerts  in  New  York  during  the  fall 
when  Mr  Steinberg  became  ill.  He  conducted  more  than  thirty  of  the 
Boston  Symphony's  concerts  during  that  season,  and  was  appointed 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1970.  In  May  1970 
he  made  his  London  debut  in  concerts  with  the  London  Symphony.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  he  conducted  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  at  the  Lincoln 
Center  Festival  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  Tanglewood.  On  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  recent  tour  to  Europe  he  conducted  concerts  in 
Wuppertal,  Hanover,  Frankfurt,  Rome  and  Barcelona.  He  made  his  debut 
in  Japan  last  May.  He  recently  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Fine  Arts  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  made  several  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  among  them  per- 
formances of  Debussy's  Images,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  1,  Ives's 
Three  places  in  New  England,  Ruggles's  Sun-treader,  Piston's  Symphony 
no.  2  and  Schuman's  Violin  concerto,  with  Paul  Zukofsky.  He  also  plays 
the  piano  in  an  album  of  chamber  music  by  Debussy,  the  first  record 
made  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  825 


THE  SOLOIST 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1962, 
and  Assistant  conductor  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  season,  joined  the  Orchestra  in 
1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  the  youngest  member.  Born  in  De- 
troit, he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Joseph  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Bel- 
gium International  Competition,  and  a  year 
later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to  Boston 
he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violin  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969 
a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has 
performed  with  the  Orchestra  concertos  by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  (which 
he  has  recorded  for  RCA),  and  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Bruch, 
Schoenberg  and  Sibelius;  the  Brahms  he  also  played  with  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York.  During 
the  1970  Berkshire  Festival  he  was  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
in  Stravinsky's  Violin  concerto  in  D. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  record- 
ings of  chamber  music  both  for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he 
also  teaches  privately.  Last  year  he  received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of 
Music  from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his 
debut  as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops 
Orchestras. 


THE  CHORUS 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  under  the  direction 
of  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  has  contributed  significantly  to  Boston's 
musical  life,  and  has  become  known  internationally  through  its  tours 
and  recordings.  Composed  of  students  from  all  departments  of  the 
Conservatory,  the  chorus  has  a  full  and  varied  program  each  season. 
It  has  sung  several  world  premieres,  including  works  by  Irving  Fine 
and  Daniel  Pinkham,  and  introduced  several  others  to  America,  Bern- 
stein's Kaddish  and  Bruckner's  E  minor  Mass  among  them.  Gunther 
Schuller,  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Aaron  Copland  are  some  of  the  com- 
posers who  have  conducted  the  chorus. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  Tour  Chorus  has  travelled  extensively  in 
the  United  States,  and  gave  a  concert  tour  in  Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1966  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department.  On  their  return  Mrs 
de  Varon  was  awarded  the  Boston  Medal  for  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment. Since  1951    the  chorus  has  sung  each  season  with   the  Boston 
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Symphony  Orchestra  and  made  many  recordings  with  the  orchestra  for 
RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon. 

In  recent  seasons  the  chorus  has  sung  in  performances  and  recordings 
of  Beethoven's  Symphony  no.  9,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  of  Carl 
Orff's  Carmina  Burana,  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa;  of  Debussy's  Noc- 
turnes and  Ravel's  Suite  no.  2  from  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  conducted  by 
Claudio  Abbado;  and  of  Hoist's  The  planets,  conducted  by  William 
Steinberg. 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon  is  celebrating  her  twenty-fifth  year  as  conductor 
of  the  Conservatory  Chorus  and  will  next  summer  direct  it  in  a  concert 
tour  of  western  Europe,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cultural  Exchange 
Program  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 


SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

The  final  concerts  of  the  series  will  be  given  on 

Friday  March  31  at  8.30 
Saturday  April  1  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS    conductor 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 

F.  John  Adams     conductor 

FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 


BACH 

DEL  TREDICI 

DES  PREZ 

MESSIAEN 


Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

Pop-Pourri 

Deploration  dejehan  Okeghem 

Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


TICKETS,  PRICED  FOR  EACH  CONCERT  AT  $3,  $4.50,  $5.50  ARE 
AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE. 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME   PRODUCTS  INC. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 
IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Voice  Studios 


MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617]  768-6853 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


assachusetts 


usic 


ducators 


ssociation 


aking 


usic 


veryone  s 


rt 


The  Stravinsky  photographs  used  for  projection  and  exhibition  are 
provided  through  the  courtesy  of  the  photographer,  Arnold  New- 
man, and  are  used  with  his  kind  permission.  They  are  from  his 
book  Bravo  Stravinsky  (World  Publishing  Co.,  copyright  Arnold 
Newman,  1967). 


1971-72  bo/ton  univer/iby 
I  celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  D/rector    Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  consultant 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


THIS  SUN.  JAN.  9  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH 

The  Famous  Soviet  Cellist  in  Recital 

Beethoven,  Twelve  Variations  on  a  Theme  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  by  Mozart, 
Op.  66;  Strauss,  Sonata  In  F  Major,  Op.  6;  Auric,  Imagination  for  Cello  and  Piano; 
Prokofieff,  Sonata  in  C  Major,  Op.  119 

STEINWAY   PIANO 

Remaining  tickets  now  at  Box-office 

SAT.  AFT.  JAN.  15  at  2:30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

VIENNA  CHOIR  BOYS 

Tickets:   $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00,  $2.50  at  Box-office 

SUN.  JAN.  16  at  3  &  8  P.M.  • 

Gala  Russian  Folk  Festival 

OSIPOV  BALALAIKA  ORCHESTRA 

and  STARS  OF  THE  BOLSHOI  BALLET 
and  BOLSHOI  OPERA 

Company  of  75 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 

SUN.  JAN.  16  at  4  P.M.  •  JORDAN  HALL 

NEW  YORK  PRO  MUSICA 

Tickets  on  sale  beginning  Monday,  Jan.  3 

FRI.  EVE.  JAN.  21,  8:30  •  JORDAN  HALL 

LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Superb  Pianist  in  Recital 

Schubert,  B  flat  Sonata;  Albeniz,  Triana,  Satie,  Three  Gnossiennes;  Ravel,  Pavane 
pour  une  infante  defunte;  Prokofieff,  Sonata  No.  7  in  B  flat  major,  Op.  83 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

Tickets  at  Box-office  beginning  Monday,  Jan.  3 


The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 


EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear ! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  12 

TUESDAY  A  6 

THURSDAY  B  1 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 
TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President    E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 

Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1972  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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The  Baldwin 
Concert  Grand. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

conducting. 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-0775 
50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-0450 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN   H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

VINCENT  C. 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.  IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
f  b  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 
personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  ANDTRUST  COMB4NY  one  boston  place,  boston  Massachusetts  02106 


CONTENTS 


Program  for  January  21,  22,  25  and  27  1972 
Future  programs 

Friday-Saturday  series 

Tuesday  A  series 

Thursday  B  series 

Program  notes 

Haydn  (attributed)  -  Oboe  concerto  in  C 
by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Mahler -Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 
by  John  N.  Burk 

Gustav  Mahler  and  his  Fifth  symphony 
by  Leonard  Burkat 

The  Associate  Conductor 

The  soloist 
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ANDREW  RAEBURN 

Program  Editor  and 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Friday  afternoon  January  21  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  22  1972  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  January  25  1972  at  8.30 
Thursday  evening  January  27  1972  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


HAYDN  Oboe  concerto  in  C  (attributed) 

Allegro  spiritoso 
Andante 
Rondo:  allegretto 

RALPH  GOMBERG 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


intermission 


*MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

Part  1     Trauermarsch  (funeral  march) 

Stiirmisch  bewegt  (with  stormy  movement) 

Part  2     Scherzo 

(French  horn  obbligato  — 
CHARLES  YANCICH) 

Part  3     Adagietto 

Rondo-  Finale 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55;  the  other  concerts  will  end 
about  10.25 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World. 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 


YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


polcarfs 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


Contemporary  Prints  +  Pottery 

8  Story  St.,  Harvard  Sq.,  Tel.  661-1596  aft/aS  j 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

shop,  inc. 

42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 

CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Why 
some 
women 
are       I 
afraid 
of  this 
man  f 


His  name  is  Wayne  Collins.  He  is 
exclusively  associated  with 
Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  and  is  a 
professional  interior  designer  — 
that's  why  some  women  may 
be  a  little  afraid. 

However,  Wayne  is  a  professional 
who  knows  his  business.  And  that 
business  is  to  advise  you  and 
assist  you  in  selecting  furnishings 
for  your  home.  No  one  knows 
better  than  you  what  your  life 
style  is  .  . .  finding  furnishings  and 
accessories  to  complement  your 
way  of  life  is  Wayne's  job.  He's 
easy  to  work  with,  and  he'll  tell 
you  about  our  free  design  service. 

Come  in  soon  and  talk  with  him 
—  or  one  of  our  other  talented 
designers.  See  the  beautiful  room 
settings  comprised  of  fine 
Wellington  Hall  furniture  and 
exciting  accessories. 

Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  —  a  different 
way  to  select  beautiful  furnishings 
for  your  home.  We  think  you'll 
like  it. 

WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 

381  Elliot  St.  •  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Falls 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.  •  969-2335 
(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9.  ..near  128) 

Open  9:30  to  6  daily  /  Fridays  until  9. 
Financial  Arrangements  Available. 


v/ie  Jrci/sseau  s/o&se  ofjBos/on 


Black    ULt 

Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$no.bo 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Kennedy  and  Muskie 


The  ironies  in  the  Kennedy- 
Muskie  tug  of  Presidential  war  are 
reaching  the  breaking  point. 

The  esteem  towards  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  among  Dr. 
George  Gallup's  constituents  is  ris- 
ing steadily,  just  as  Kennedy's  real 
chances  for  the  White  House  are 
evaporating. 

Why  is  he  prospering  in  the 
polls?  Almost  for  the  same  reason 
Muskie  is  doing  well  among  the 
people  who  decide  the  Democratic 
nomination.  Perhaps  this  dichotomy 
is  proof  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
two-party  system,  but  try  telling 
that  to  an  alderman  in  Pittsburgh. 

Kennedy's  is  a  bold,  clear 
voice  on  a  wide  range  of  public 
issues.  He  is  truly  liberated  from 
considerations  of  political  gain,  so  he 
is  deliberately  controversial  and 
flamboyant  on  Ireland,  civil  liberties 
and  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

Muskie's  views  seem  iden- 


tical to  Kennedy's.  But  Muskie 
speaks  less  flashily — or  less  fer- 
vently — and  politicians  and  many 
voters  see  him  as  a  quieter,  duller — 
or  more  stable — man,  less  of  a  boat- 
rocking  paladin  for  the  Party. 

Kennedy's  main  asset  can 
be  converted  into  liquid  currency 
only  by  going  into  the  primaries,  a 
path  he  has  foresworn.  So  he  waits 
until  Muskie  loses  a  few  primaries. 
But  another  irony  clouds  this  wait- 
ing period:  nobody  is  in  shape  to  beat 
Muskie  because  Kennedy  has  so 
monopolized  the  attention  and 
energies  of  those  seeking  an  alterna- 
tive to  Muskie. 

The  endorsement  of  Muskie 
by  Sen.  John  V.  Tunney  of  California 
was  final  proof  that  the  Kennedy- 
f or-President  drive  is  mostly  gossip 
and  gossamer.  Tunney  rang  down 
the  curtain  on  the  great  scenario 
before  an  out-of-town  tryout. 

MARTIN  F.  NOLAN,  December  10, 1971 


Martin  E  Nolan 
writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/Evening/Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 

3     0/n    1-2  years 
y    '«    $1,000  mil 


0/«  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/o  Regular 
^<|        Savings 


■^ 


nimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  years 


\ 


Of.    90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  tha  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU°  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


The  Only  One. 

Only  the  most  perfect, 
hand  picked  white 
Chardonnay  grapes \ 

Only  from  the  first 
delicate  pressing. 

Only  in  the  greatest 
vintage  years. 

Taittinger 

Comtes  de  Champagne 
Blanc  de  B lanes 


Epluchage,  the  old  world  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  perfection 

of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  New  York. 
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Some  conscientious  Bostonians 

serve  as  investment  advisers  to 

hospitals,  churches,  and  charities. 

Because  they're  conscientious,  they 

worry  increasingly  about  making 

the  right  decisions  in  an  increasingly 

changeable  market. 

So  they  call  on  us  to  provide  them 
with  continuing  investment  advice. 

If  you're  one  of  those  conscientious 
Bostonians,  talk  to  Wendell 
Hastings,  our  specialist  in  chari- 
table investments,  at  742-4000. 
Like  you,  he's  conscientious. 
And  concerned. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  FD. I. C. 


BOUFFANT 

BLACK  TAFFETA 

wearing  a  fragile  rose 


Such  good  theatre.  Geoffrey 
Beene  creates  the  perfect 
dress  for  little  evenings.  A 
crescendo  of  rustling  taffeta 
with  handspan  waist .  .  .  and 
a  skirt  swaying  with  a 
ballerina's  grace.   Romantic 
shawl  collar,  deep  V-plunge 
decolletage  nestled  with 
pale  pink  roses.   Misses  sizes. 

145.00 


DESIGNER'S  SHOP- 
SECOND   FLOOR— BOSTON 


JORDAN  MARSH 
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YOU  WON'T  FIND  A  BETTER  CUP  OF  COFFEE  than  up  by 
the  round-bellied  stove  in  the  Jack  Daniel's  sawmill. 

Visitors  in  the  Hollow  say  it  beats  anything  from  home.  The  reason, 

so  say  our  sawyers  who  make  the  coffee,  is  water 

from  Jack  Daniel's  limestone  cave  spring.  And 

they're  probably  right.  For  100  years,  our  limestone 

spring  water  has  kept  Jack  Daniel's  whiskey  free 

of  any  iron  taste.  It  likely  does  the  same  for 

coffee.  If  you're  down  our  way  and  drop  in  for 

a  visit,  you  might  just  ask  if  there's  a  pot  on  the 

sawmill  stove. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 
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JOSEPH   HAYDN 

Oboe  concerto  in  C  (attributed) 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Austria,  on  March  31  1732;  he  died  in  Vienna  on 
May  31  1809. 

The  instrumentation:  2  oboes,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings  and  solo 
oboe. 

The  score  of  this  concerto  came  to  light  in  1926,  and  was  published 
eleven  years  later  in  an  edition  prepared  by  Alexander  Wunderer.  The 
attribution  to  Haydn  is  conjectural:  on  the  manuscript,  which  dates  from 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  somebody  wrote  in  blue  pencil  the  words 
'Von  Haydn?'.  Judging  from  the  style,  the  work  was  written  in  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century,  and  could  certainly  be  by  Haydn.  But  it  might  well 
be  by  a  dozen  other  composers  of  the  period. 

The  first  movement  begins  boldly  with  a  march-like  theme,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  gentler  second  subject.  The  military  mood  returns  to  end  the 
ritornello,  and  to  introduce  the  solo  oboe.  There  are  quiet  reminiscences 
of  the  original  march,  then  a  succession  of  new  melodies  appears.  Devel- 
opment is  somewhat  naive,  relying  more  on  fresh  material  than  on  the 
introductory  subjects.  There  is  an  extended  recapitulation  with  con- 
siderable virtuosity  required  of  the  soloist.  After  a  cadenza,  the  move- 
ment comes  to  a  jolly  close. 

The  Andante  is  similarly  melodic,  the  solo  oboe  dominating  from  the 
start  with  an  extended  cantilena,  accompanied  simply  by  the  strings. 
There  are  a  few  bars  where  oboes  and  horns  join  the  strings  for  a 
moment  of  dramatic  contrast,  then  the  solo  returns  with  a  lyrical  second 
subject.  After  another  very  short  tutti  passage  comes  a  third  melody,  in 
the  minor.  The  first  subject  is  repeated,  and  the  full  band  takes  over  for 
the  final  noble  measures. 

The  Rondo  is  basically  a  theme,  its  character  similar  to  many  of  Haydn's 
'peasant'  minuets,  with  a  set  of  variations,  designed  to  display  the  oboe's 
range.  Except  for  one  variation  in  the  minor,  the  mood  is  brisk  and 
cheerful.  A  final  restatement  of  the  minuet  ends  the  concerto  as  gaily  as 
it  began. 


AN   IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  FRIDAY  SUBSCRIBERS 

The  fifteenth  concert  of  the  Friday  series  will  be  given  on  THURS- 
DAY FEBRUARY  17  at  2  o'clock.  The  date  printed  on  the  tickets 
for  that  concert  is  incorrect. 
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GUSTAV  MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mahler  was  born  in  KaliSt,  Bohemia,  on  July  7  1860;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  May 
18  1911.  He  completed  the  Fifth  symphony  in  1902,  and  himself  conducted  the 
premiere  at  a  Gurzenicht  concert  in  Cologne  on  October  18  1904.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Frank  von  der  Stucken,  on  March  25  1905.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  played  the  first  Boston  performance  on  February  2  1906;  Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducted.  The  Orchestra's  most  recent  performances  were  conducted 
by  Erich  Leinsdorf  between  October  1963  and  July  1964  in  Boston,  New  Haven, 
Storrs,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  at  Tanglewood. 

The  instrumentation:  4  flutes,  2  piccolos,  3  oboes,  english  horn,  3  clarinets,  D 
clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  6  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tarn  tarn, 
slapstick,  glockenspiel,  harp  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  ('in  a  strong,  measured  step  —  like  a  procession') 
sets  its  character  at  once  with  a  trumpet  fanfare  in  a  triplet-to-first-beat 
rhythm.  The  'measured  step',  emphasized  by  a  striding  bass,  persists 
through  the  whole  movement.  The  sense  of  solemnity  is  never  quite  lost, 
and  the  heavy  initial  beat  is  only  occasionally  modified  as  the  violins 
dominate  in  lyrical  episodes  or  hold  the  center  of  interest  in  a  quicker 
section  in  passages  'anguished'  and  'wild'.  The  chords  of  a  chorale  are 
introduced  before  the  close. 

The  second  movement  opens  'stormily',  but  the  storminess,  however 
dramatic,  is  not  the  prevailing  mood,  which  is  soaringly  melodic.  The 
predominant  theme  is  derived  from  the  first  movement;  it  is  first  heard 
from  the  cellos.  The  tempo  is  that  of  the  funeral  march,  but  the  heavi- 
ness is  gone.  The  accompanying  figures  are  no  longer  triplets  —  they 
support  rather  than  overbear  the  dominating  refrain. 

In  the  Scherzo,  all  tragic  implications  have  vanished,  as  if  what  has  pre- 
ceded was  the  composer's  obsession  with  nothing  more  personal  than  the 
allurement  of  a  solemn  rhythm.  The  second  part  is  a  long  waltz  move- 
ment, or  rather  an  assortment  of  waltzes  developed  in  repetition.  The 
sections  are  introduced,  or  connected,  by  soft  and  nostalgic  passages 
for  the  horns  or  the  trumpets.  The  first  waltz  is  brilliant;  a.  second  is 
gentler  ('ruhiger')  and  lighter,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment;  another 
is  slow  and  Iangorous.  Often  the  composer  turns  his  wit  of  counterpoint 
to  the  enrichment  of  texture  or  to  melodic. interweaving. 

The  Adagietto  is  a  song  movement  for  the  string  orchestra,  the  first  vio- 
lins carrying  the  burden  of  melody.  They  are  eloquently  supported  and 
(except  in  the  middle  section)  accompanied  by  harp  arpeggios. 

The  Rondo-Finale  is  a  fully  developed  movement  brimming  with  inven- 
tion. The  rondo  theme,  first  stated  by  the  full  wind  choirs,  is  wholly  gay, 
as  indeed  is  the  whole  movement  to  follow.  By  contrast  the  strings  set 
forth  a  bright  fugato.  The  rondo  theme  returns  always  in  new  guise,  and 
engenders  new  episodes.  There  are  references  to  the  early  chorale  and 
the  Adagietto.  The  close  is  in  an  exultant  D  major. 

Gustav  Mahler  composed   his   Fourth   symphony  at  Maiernigg  on   the 
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Worthersee  in  the  summer  of  1900.  During  the  two  summers  following, 
at  his  little  cottage  in  this  idyllic  spot  of  Carinthia  which  has  inspired 
great  music  at  other  times,  he  worked  upon  his  Fifth  symphony  and 
likewise  set  five  songs  from  Riickert,  and  two  of  the  'Kindertoten- 
lieder'.  The  Fifth  symphony  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1902. 
It  was  in  March  of  that  year  that  he  married  Alma  Maria  Schindler. 

The  Fifth  symphony,  in  Mahler's  own  words,  marked  a  new  departure 
in  his  life  as  an  artist.  Experienced  as  he  was  in  the  technical  handling  of 
an  orchestra  through  his  conducting  and  through  the  magnificent  scores 
he  had  already  written,  the  Fifth  seemed  to  require  a  reconstitution  of 
his  instrumental  forces.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  several  times 
revised  the  orchestration. 

The  Mahler  enthusiasts  may  well  have  looked  for  an  elucidation  of  the 
Fifth  symphony  when  it  appeared.  The  introductory  'funeral  march'  had 
a  character  and  suggestion  obviously  far  different  from  any  personal 
mourning;  the  scherzo,  with  its  wild  abandon,  and  the  affecting  ada- 
gietto,  seemed  to  have  a  very  different  motivation. 

Bruno  Walter,  than  whom  no  one  had  a  more  intimate  comprehension 
of  Mahler  the  artist,  warns  us  quite  specifically  in  his  personal  and 
revealing  monograph  on  Gustav  Mahler  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  & 
Co.  Ltd,  London,  1937)  against  looking  for  any  program  in  the  Fifth 
symphony  or  the  two  that  follow.  He  finds  each  of  these  more  than  any- 
thing else  'a  further  intensification  of  the  symphonic  idea'.  The  first  four 
symphonies  had  each  had  their  text  or  their  pictorial  images.  Taking  up 
the  Fifth,  Mahler  showed  a  marked  change  in  the  course  of  his  musical 
thinking.  'He  has  had  enough  now  of  struggling  with  weapons  of  music 
for  a  philosophy  of  life.  Feeling  strong  and  equal  to  life,  he  is  now  aim- 
ing to  write  music  as  a  musician. 

'Thus  the  Fifth  symphony  is  born,  a  work  of  strength  and  sound  self- 
reliance,  its  face  turned  squarely  towards  life,  and  its  basic  mood  one  of 
optimism.  A  mighty  funeral  march,  followed  by  a  violently  agitated  first 
movement,  a  scherzo  of  considerable  dimensions,  an  adagietto,  and  a 
rondo-fugue,  form  the  movements.  Nothing  in  any  of  my  conversations 
with  Mahler  and  not  a  single  note  point  to  the  influence  of  extramusical 
thoughts  or  emotions  upon  the  composition  of  the  Fifth.  It  is  music, 
passionate,  wild,  pathetic,  buoyant,  solemn,  tender,  full  of  all  the  senti- 
ments of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable,  but  still  "only"  music,  and 
no  metaphysical  questioning,  not  even  from  very  far  off,  interferes  with 
its  purely  musical  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the  musician  was  all  the 
more  diligently  striving  to  increase  his  symphonic  ability  and  to  create 
a  new  and  higher  type.' 

When  this  symphony  was  performed  in  Berlin  and  in  Dresden  in  1905, 
there  were  the  usual  expectations  of  enlightenment  from  the  composer, 
but  the  composer  had  become  more  wary  than  ever  of  verbal  explana- 
tions. No  analyses  or  descriptions  of  any  sort  were  to  be  found  in  the 
printed  programs.  The  composer  did  not  remain  adamant  on  this  point. 
Analyses  of  the  Fifth  symphony,  and  elaborate  ones,  appeared  in  print 
before  and  after  1905  — without  recorded  protest  from  Mahler.  On 
composing  his  First  symphony  (and  also  his  Third)  he  had  hoped  to 
assist  the  public  mind  in  following  the  paths  of  his  free-reined  imagina- 
tion by  allowing  titles  to  the  movements  which  were  printed  at  early 
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performances.  When  he  found,  as  other  composers  have,  that  such 
signposts  usually  divert  well-intentioned  but  literal  souls  into  verbal 
thickets  where  the  music  itself  is  all  but  lost  from  sight,  he  withdrew 
these  titles.  If  the  listening  world  could  have  found  a  liberation  of  the 
imagination  in  the  writings  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  as  Mahler  did  in  com- 
posing his  First  symphony,  they  would  have  grasped  at  once  the  roam- 
ing, fancy-free  spirit  of  those  works.  Did  not  Hoffmann  himself  say, 
through  the  mouth  of  his  Kreisler:  'Music  opens  for  man  an  unknown 
continent,  a  world  that  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  exterior  world 
of  sense  that  surrounds  it,  and  in  which  he  leaves  behind  all  determinate 
feelings  in  order  that  he  may  give  himself  up  to  indescribable  yearning'? 

There  had  been  the  same  difficulty  with  the  philosophic,  the  symbolic 
implications  of  the  Second  symphony  or  the  Fifth.  A  truly  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  Second  must  derive  from  the  music  as  a  personal 
expression  of  Mahler,  rather  than  from  the  bald  references  of  the  sung 
text  to  'death'  and  'resurrection'.  Bruno  Walter  wrote:  "If  we  understand 
the  titles  Mahler  gave  his  works  in  the  mystical  and  only  possible  sense, 
we  must  not  expect  any  explanation  of  the  music  by  means  of  them;  but 
we  may  hope  that  the  music  itself  will  throw  the  most  penetrating  light 
upon  the  sphere  of  emotion  which  the  titles  suggest.  Let  us  be  prudent 
enough  to  free  these  titles  from  an  exact  meaning,  and  remember  that 
in  the  kingdom  of  beauty  nothing  is  to  be  found  except  "Gestaltung, 
Umgestaltung,  des  ewigen  Sinnes  ewige  Unterhahung"  (Formation, 
transformation,  the  eternal  mind's  eternal  recreation).  Should  we  attach 
to  those  programmatical  schemes  fixed  names,  the  "transformation" 
would  prove  us  wrong  in  the  next  minute.  We  must  not  think  of  that 
"which  the  flowers  of  the  meadow  tell"  [Third  symphony],  but  of  every- 
thing that  touches  our  hearts  with  gentlest  beauty  and  tenderest  charm/ 

Not  only  did  the  general  public  fail  to  achieve  this  enlightened  approach 
—  the  annotators  and  guides  (sometimes  self-appointed)  did  not  always 
achieve  it.  At  the  time  the  Fifth  symphony  was  being  performed  with- 
out verbal  aid  to  the  inquisitive  listener,  Mahler  made  a  speech  on  the 
subject  of  explanations,  which  was  reported  by  Ludwig  Scheidermair.  It 
followed  a  performance  of  the  Second  symphony  by  the  Hugo  Wolf 
Society  in  Munich.  'After  the  concert  there  was  a  supper,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  someone  mentioned  program-books.  Then 
was  it  as  though  lightning  flashed  in  a  joyous  sunny  landscape.  Mahler's 
eyes  were  more  brilliant  than  ever,  his  forehead  wrinkled.  He  sprang  in 
excitement  from  the  table  and  exclaimed  in  passionate  tones,  "Away 
with  program-books,  which  spread  false  ideas!  The  audience  should 
be  left  to  its  own  thoughts  over  the  work  that  is  performed;  it  should 
not  be  forced  to  read  during  the  performance;  it  should  not  be  prej- 
udiced in  any  manner.  If  a  composer  by  his  music  forces  on  his  hearers 
the  sensations  which  streamed  through  his  mind,  then  he  reaches  his 
goal.  The  speech  of  tones  has  then  approached  the  language  of  words, 
but  it  is  far  more  capable  of  expression  and  declaration."  And  Mahler 
raised  his  glass  and  emptied  it  with  "Pereat  den  Programmer)!"  ' 

Mahler  knew  well  the  difficulty  of  'forcing  on  his  hearers  the  sensations 
which  streamed  through  his  mind'  —  no  less  well  than  the  futility  of 
printed  descriptions.  Fortunate  is  Mahler's  type  of  artist  if  he  can  be 
spared  the  disappointments  of  the  high-aiming  conductor  in  relation  to 
his  audiences.  Mahler,  constantly  upon  the  conductor's  platform,  was 
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painfully  aware  of  the  distance  between  his  musical  visions  and  the 
capacity,  the  inclinations,  the  receptivity  of  those  who  listened  in  con- 
cert halls.  He  at  first  thought  that  his  symphonies  could  be  explained 
and  adequately  comprehended,  and  wrote  to  Arthur  Seidl  in  1897  of  the 
'program  as  a  final,  ideal  elucidation'.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  to 
reverse  this  statement  and  come  to  the  realization  that  a  program  was 
more  likely  to  widen  a  gap,  which  in  any  case  could  never  be  bridged. 
He  was  sometimes  heaped  with  applause  when  he  performed  his  sym- 
phonies, but  the  enthusiasm  was  probably  directed  toward  the  con- 
ductor himself,  the  little  man  with  the  burning  zeal  who  got  such  fine 
results  from  the  forces  he  directed,  rather  than  toward  his  monstrous 
and  perplexing  scores.  The  arduous  seasons  of  conducting  opera  and 
concert  absorbed  the  best  hours  and  energies  of  the  creative  artist  — 
they  did  not  quite  deprive  him  of  that  peaceful  abstraction,  that  uncon- 
cern with  a  sluggish  world  which  is  the  first  requisite  of  the  dreamer  and 
visionary,  weaving  his  patterns  for  his  own  inner  satisfaction. 

Philip  Hale,  preparing  notes  for  a  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  this  symphony  in  1906,  wrote:  'Let  us  respect  the  wishes  of 
Mr  Mahler,'  and  refrained  from  quoting  any  analysis  or  description  of  it. 
Lawrence  Gilman,  in  his  notes  for  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society 
of  New  York,  concurred  with  Mr  Hale  and  likewise  allowed  the  Fifth 
symphony  to  be  'listened  to  without  benefit  of  the  annotative  clergy'. 
It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  prolong  the  abstention  indefinitely,  and 
to  withhold  descriptions  which  have  for  many  years  stood  in  print  for 
any  to  read.  Individuals  have  their  preferred  points  of  approach.  One 
among  the  tourists  on  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona  will  seek 
a  guide  to  point  out  to  him  some  rock  which  looks  like  an  animal,  or 
the  face  of  an  old  man.  Another  finds  in  the  scene  a  rare  opportunity 
to  study  the  processes  of  erosion.  Still  another  is  content  to  gaze  at  a  vast 
and  unexampled  spectacle  of  nature,  bothering  neither  with  the  guide 
nor  the  scientist.  As  for  the  first  two  tourists,  there  would  be  little  use 
in  depriving  them  of  their  lesser  satisfactions  —  the  one  of  his  freakish 
resemblances,  the  other  of  his  rather  chilling  computations.  Neither 
would  become  by  this  a  more  likely  recruit  for  the  grander  mood. 

Paul  Stefan,  in  his  Gustav  Mahler  —  A  study  of  his  personality  and  work, 
gives  a  description  of  this  symphony,  warning  his  reader  in  advance  that 
the  interpretation  is  his  own,  and  that  the  work  has  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  a  program.  He  takes  the  opening  words  of  one  of  the  lyrics  as 
indicative  of  Mahler's  changed  point  of  view  when  the  outlines  of  the 
Fifth  symphony  took  shape  in  his  mind: 

'  "Ich  bin  der  Welt  abhanden  gekommen"  (I  am  lost  to  the  world),  that 
is,  not  the  cosmos,  from  which  music  can  never  escape,  but  the  world 
in  the  sense  of  the  Christian,  the  philosopher  —  worldliness.  The  world 
has  lost  the  artist  Mahler,  whom  she  had  never  possessed;  the  "com- 
poser" who  turned  into  music  his  perception  of  earthly  and  heavenly 
life  has  become  a  "tone-poet";  as  though,  moving  in  lofty  spheres,  he 
has  now  mastered  his  own  musical  language,  penetrating  into  it  more 
intensely,  spiritualising  it,  so  that  he  now  no  longer  needs  human  lan- 
guage. The  soul  of  him  is  the  same,  only  he  struggles  now  with  other 
spirits,  fixes  his  gaze  upon  a  new  sun;  other  abysses  open  before  him, 
he  salutes  the  colder  serenity  of  other  planets.  It  is  like  a  reincarnation 
upon  some  other  plane  of  all-embracing  life,  where  only  the  most  chari- 
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table,  the  most  chaste,  and 
again. 


the  most  sorely  wounded,  can  be  born 


'In  this  rebirth,  the  spirit  clings  ever  closer  to  the  —  humanly  speaking 
—  eternal  form  of  symphonic  art.  The  resemblances  between  these 
symphonies  and  some  of  the  later  lyrics,  as  in  the  Fifth,  merely  recall  a 
subject  of  similar  mood;  on  this  plane  they  never  become  thematic.  The 
struggle  is  thrice  renewed.  Then  the  deepest  depths  are  stirred  and  a 
terrible  flame  lays  hold  of  the  artist's  whole  existence,  his  past  and  his 
future.  No  gateway  can  withstand  the  searching  glow  of  this  desire.' 


GUSTAV  MAHLER  AND   HIS  FIFTH  SYMPHONY 

by  Leonard  Burkat 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  earned  a  good  character  in  the  history  of  literature 
by  his  devotion  of  the  income  from  six  years  of  writing  to  paying  off  the 
debts  of  his  publishing  firm.  That  Gustav  Mahler  once  felt  called  upon 
to  act  similarly  —  albeit  on  a  smaller  scale  —  only  became  known  some 
fifty  years  after  his  death. 

The  success  of  Mahler's  Third  symphony  at  Krefeld  in  June  1902  had 
brought  him  a  flattering  offer  of  publication  of  the  new  symphony  on 
which  he  was  then  at  work  —  his  fifth.  'I  have  received  the  enclosed 
letter  from  Peters  Edition  in  Leipzig,'  Mahler  wrote  to  his  solicitor, 
'one  of  the  most  important  music  publishers  in  the  world.  Please  give 
me  an  idea  of  what  I  ought  to  do  now.  I  may  get  as  much  as  10,000 
florins  for  it.'  Bruno  Walter  estimated  Mahler's  payment  for  the  Sym- 
phony at  about  15,000  marks.  But  the  Fifth  symphony,  Walter  wrote  in 
his  memoirs,  'marked  the  beginning  of  Mahler's  use  of  a  more  highly 
developed  polyphonic  style  that  confronted  his  technique  of  orchestra- 
tion with  new  problems.  The  Cologne  premiere  of  the  Symphony 
revealed  that  these  problems  had  not  been  solved.  Somehow  the  web 
of  voices  did  not  sound  with  the  intended  clarity  and  I  could  not  help 
confirming  Mahler's  unfavorable  impression.  He  decided  at  once  upon 
his  course:  he  would  reorchestrate  his  whole  symphony.  He  returned 
the  money,  which  was  needed  for  correcting  and  reprinting  the  material, 
to  the  publisher  and  spent  months  of  arduous  work  in  rearranging  almost 
the  entire  score.  Thus  a  considerable  part  of  his  worldly  reward  was 
sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  spiritual  purity.' 

A  sense  of  insecurity  and  dissatisfaction  in  Mahler  that  may  be  deduced 
from  his  affection  for  the  juvenile  folk  poetry  of  Des  Knaben  Wunder- 
horn  and  from  the  persistent  naivete  of  his  musical  materials  is  seen 
clearly  in  his  continued  attempts  to  improve  his  symphonies.  'From  the 
Fifth  onward/  Alma  Mahler  wrote  in  her  book  of  memoirs  of  her  hus- 
band, 'he  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  himself;  the  Fifth  was  differently 
orchestrated  for  practically  every  performance;  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
were  continually  in  process  of  revision.'  Mahler  took  so  seriously  his 

continued  on  page  871 
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Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the   interest   and    time   to   consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 


A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Catering  Services  with  a  European  Touch 
French  Cuisine 

Homemade  Hors  d'  and  Dinner  Specialties 
Quiche  Lorraine  —  Pates  —  European  Pastries 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Experienced  Waiters 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


O 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


RIVERVIEW 

Distinctive  condominiums 
overlooking  the  Charles  River 
in  Cambridge  near  Harvard 

Combining  the  ultimate  in 
luxury  with  a  magnificent  setting, 
Riverview  in  Cambridge  offers 
the  very  best  in  contemporary 
living. 

One,  two  and  three  bedroom 
apartments,  with  divided  levels 
for  personalized  living,  are  avail' 
able  from    $30,000   to   $70,000. 

221     Mt.   Auburn    St.,    Cambridge 
For  an  appointment,  call  354-1731 


musicians 
of 
tomorrow . . 

.  v  - 

MANHATTAIN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSK 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President. 
For  information  write 
120  CLAREMONT  AVE 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  1002^ 
(212)  749-280, 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Arthur 
A\nmi\ 


For  the  ultimate 
in  ballroom  dancing, 
Arthur  Murray's  of  course 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what' s  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

JNG  ME 

THE 

( PREP  SHOP> 

1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


ufis 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdon,  Inc. 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 
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mm 
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T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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FRIENDS  'MINI-TOUR' 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  APRIL  6th  to  9th  1972 

Our  European  Tour  last  year  was  not  only  a  tremendous  success  musi- 
cally, but  also  a  very  great  privilege  for  the  40  Friends  who  travelled  with 
their  Orchestra.  The  combination  created  a  lasting  bond  of  friendship 
across  the  footlights,  increased  financial  gifts,  and  enhanced  our  public 
relations  everywhere. 

There  were  many  disappointed  Friends  who  could  not  go  on  that  remark- 
able journey,  so  by  popular  request  the  Council  of  Friends  is  offering  a 
'Mini-Tour'  this  April  to  accompany  our  Orchestra  to  New  York  City  for 
three  days  of  concerts  and  special  parties. 

The  itinerary,  printed  opposite,  spells  out  the  activities  already  planned, 
and  additional  events  will  no  doubt  be  offered. 

We  are  especially  excited  about  travelling  by  private,  special  BSO  train 
with  many  of  the  players,  who  are  such  fun,  so  talented,  and  interested 
in  numerous  extra-curricular  activities.  We  will  stay  with  the  majority 
of  them  at  the  Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  just  one  block  from  Carnegie  Hall 
and  close  to  Lincoln  Center. 

The  careful  planning  relieves  you  of  all  worry.  Transportation  every- 
where, tickets,  rooms,  and  baggage  handling  are  attended  to  down  to 
the  last  detail,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  enjoy  yourselves. 

So  join  us  now  for  a  rare  experience! 

Unfortunately,  space  must  be  limited  to  one  hundred  because  tickets 
are  hard  to  get  in  New  York  —  especially  for  the  very  first  Pops  concert 
ever  given  there  by  our  Orchestra.  Therefore,  reservations  must  be 
limited  and  accepted  in  order  of  application. 


Fran  Fahnestock 
Betsy  Goodhue 
Barbara  Thompson 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
'MINI-TOUR'  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY 


APRIL  6  Depart  Boston  by  special  train 

Thursday  Cocktails  and  lunch  will  be  served  on  board. 

free  until: 

Pops  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Arthur  Fiedler 

conducting. 

Reception  after  the  concert,  honoring  Mr 

Fiedler  and  celebrating  the  80th  anniversary 

of  Carnegie  Hall. 


am 


8pm 


APRIL  7  free  until: 

Friday  Cocktail  party  hosted  by  Mr  and  Mrs  John  Hoyt 

Stookey  at  1125  Fifth  Avenue. 
Concert  at  Philharmonic  Hall,  Lincoln  Center, 
William  Steinberg  conducting  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette. 

Reception  after  the  concert  on  the  Promenade 
level  of  Philharmonic  Hall,  honoring  the 
Orchestra  and  the  New  York  Friends. 


6pm 
830pm 


APRIL  8  free  until: 

Saturday  Gala  cocktail  and  lunch  party  for  the  Friends,  1 30pm 

members  of  the  Orchestra  and  their  wives,  at 

the  Colony  Club,  564  Park  Avenue  at  62nd 

Street. 

Concert  at  Carnegie  Hall.  William  Steinberg  8pm 

conducting  Bruckner's  Symphony  no.  8. 


APRIL  9  Depart  New  York  by  special  train  with 

Sunday  members  of  the  Orchestra. 

Cocktails  and  lunch  will  be  served  on  board. 


am 


Also  Three  full  breakfasts,  transfers,  baggage 

included:  handling,  all  taxes  and  tips  for  the  above 

services. 


Total  cost,  including  all  events  and  $75  tax  deductible 
contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 

$350  per  person,  snaring  a  twin  bedroom  at  the 

Park  Sheraton  Hotel 

Single  bedroom  supplement  $30 

One  bedroom  suite  supplement  $64 

Two  bedroom  suite  supplement  $88 

Deposit  of  $100  per  person  is  due  by  February  1  1972 

Cancellations  for  full  refund  accepted  until  March  1  1972 

Reservations  are  limited  and  will  be  accepted  in  order 

of  receipt 
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WHY  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  GIVES  YOU 
BETTER  WINE  FOR  LESS  COST 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  newly  formed  wine  im- 
porting firm,  with  a  retail  store  at  1675  Mass. 
Ave.,  in  Cambridge. 

There  are  six  reasons  why  Cave  Atlantique 
is  able  to  provide  better  wine  at  a  lower  price. 

■  DIRECT  IMPORTING 

Unlike  most  retail  stores,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
also  a  wine  importer  and  wholesaler.  This 
means  that,  in  most  cases,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
the  only  intermediary  between  the  vineyard 
owner  or  European  shipper  and  the  retail 
client.  By  way  of  comparison,  there  are  many 
wines  sold  at  retail  in  Massachusetts  which 
are  controlled  by  New  York  importers,  who 
sell  to  Massachusetts  wholesalers,  who  in 
turn  sell  to  the  retailer.  The  fewer  companies 
involved  in  the  importation,  the  lower  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

■  CONTINUAL  TASTING  OF  THE 

INVENTORY 

A  wine  is  very  expensive  (perhaps  even 
wasted)  if  it  does  not  match  the  customer's 
requirements.  Cave  Atlantique's  wine  buyers 
continually  taste  and  evaluate  the  wines  that 
have  been  imported.  Thus,  the  firm  is  able 
to  provide  customers  with  meaningful  assist- 
ance in  selecting  wine. 

■  10%  DISCOUNT 

For  any  single  purchase  of  12  bottles,  whether 
of  the  same  or  different  wines,  Cave  Atlan- 
tique will  give  a  10%  discount  off  the  price 
for  single  bottles.  Mixing  a  case  of  12  different 
wines  thus  provides  a  very  economical  way 
for  a  customer  to  determine  which  wines  he 
or  she  likes  best. 

■  FORWARD  BUYING 

For  certain  types  of  wines  (particularly  Bor- 
deaux wines  of  the  better  vintages)  the  prices 
are  rising  rapidly  in  response  to  the  demand 
conditions  of  the  market.  The  most  important 
determinant  of  the  retail  price  of  these  wines 
is  how  early  the  store  was  able  to  purchase 
them.  Cave  Atlantique  has  made  a  practice 
of  buying  certain  critical  wines  as  much  as 
six  months  or  a  year  in  advance  of  the  time 
it  plans  to  sell  them. 

■  SPECIALIZATION  IN  WINE 

By  specializing  only  in  wine,  the  firm  is  able 
to  eliminate  very  substantial  overhead  costs 
that  are  presently  incurred  by  most  other 
Massachusetts  firms. 


■  RANGE  OF  INVENTORY 

In  choosing  its  wines,  the  firm  attempts  to 
balance  a  comprehensive  offering  of  the 
world's  great  wines  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  wines  of  more  modest  reputa- 
tion and  price. 

For  example,  Cave  Atlantique  has  a  three- 
fold philosophy  with  respect  to  wines  from 
the  Burgundy/Beaujolais  region:  first,  to 
offer  a  selection  of  outstanding  wines  from 
great  vintages,  e.g. 

Vintage        Commune  /Vineyard  Case 

1962     Chambertin  Clos 

de  Beze  $102.60 

1964     Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00 

1964     Hospices  de  Beaune 

Corton  "Cuvee 

Docteur  Peste"  129.00      12.00 

1969     LeMontrachet  172.25      15.95 

1969     Meursault  "Charmes"    59.50         5.50 

second,  to  offer  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
of  good,  yet  moderately  priced  wines,  e.g. 


Bottle 


$9.50 


6.75 


1966 
1967 

1969 
1969 


Beaune  "Clos  du  Roi" 
Morey  St.  Denis 
"Clos  des  Ormes" 
Savigny  Premier  Cm 
Chablis  Premier  Cru 
"Montee  de  Tonnerre"  41 .50 


60.50         5.60 


53.40 
39.25 


4.95 
3.60 

3.85 


third,  to  find  a  number  of  sound  wines  that 
can  be  offered  at  inexpensive  prices: 

1966  Bourgogne  Rouge  32.50  3.00 

1969  Bourgogne  Blanc  27.00  2.50 

1969  Fleurie  36.00  3.35 

1969  Brouilly  30.00  2.85 

1969  Beaujolais  24.00  2.25 

Essentially  the  same  approach  is  taken  with 
wines  from  other  areas  such  as  Bordeaux,  the 
Loire,  Germany,  Porto,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  list  of  the  wines  in  stock  is  avail- 
able without  charge,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  491-2411  or  491-7629. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vl  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 


1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY   BOSTON- 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP- 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS' 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 


The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera, 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon. Its  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


** 


. 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  well  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 

^n^    bum  as  a  remembrance  gift. 


I 

Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

80STON  •  284  Boylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.   868-2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.    773-8500 


Jim  didn't  wait  until 
he  and  Ann  had  three 
kids  and  a  house 
in  Marblehead. 

He  had  his  Will  drawn  up 
when  they  had  a  closetful 
of  wedding  gifts  in  a 
2 -room  apartment  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue. 


Your  Will  says  how  you  want  your  property 
distributed.  By  having  your  lawyer  draw 
your  Will,  you  make  sure  your  intentions 
are  legally  clear. 

Many  people  don't  realize  that  a  Will 
is  completely  flexible.  It's  so  easy  to  plan 
it  now,  then  update  it  from  time  to  time. 
Delaying  your  Will  can  result  in  substan- 
tial financial  loss  for  your  family. 

You  expect  your  life-style  to  keep 
changing.  Your  Will  can  change  right 
with  it. 


And  if  you'd  like  to  include  a  depend- 
able executor  and  trustee  to  see  that  your 
instructions  are  carried  out  properly, 
think  of  State  Street  Bank.  We've  been 
helping  families  enjoy  greater  financial 
security  for  generations. 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


\ 


Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  Alexis  Weissenberg  after  the  performance 
of  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 
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privilege  of  revision  that  when  negotiating  a  new  contract  with  his 
Vienna  publisher  a  year  before  his  death  he  instructed  his  attorney  that 
'the  matter  of  "retouching"  must  be  specified.  The  publisher  must 
agree,  first,  to  make  corrections  in  all  the  engraved  plates  —  both  scores 
and  parts;  and  second,  so  long  as  material  already  printed  is  offered  for 
sale,  to  have  my  changes  put  into  the  scores  and  parts  in  stock.' 

When  Mahler  retired  to  his  summer  cottage  at  Maiernigg  in  1902  he 
had  completed  the  first  two  movements  of  the  Fifth  symphony  and  had 
sketched  out  the  rest.  As  he  worked  on  the  last  three  movements  he 
handed  the  pages  of  manuscript  to  his  wife,  who  wrote  out  the  fair  copy 
in  her  own  hand.  Then,  the  summer  over,  the  Fifth  had  been  completed 
and  there  remained  only  the  orchestration  to  finish  during  the  long 
winter  months  in  Vienna. 

By  the  following  autumn  the  work  was  done  and  Mahler  was  trying 
to  arrange  for  a  performance.  He  wrote  to  the  Leipzig  critic  Arthur 
Seidl  on  September  23  1903,  'You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  my  Fifth 
is  being  copied  already.  I  still  don't  know  where  it  will  have  its  first 
performance.  Nikisch  could  have  it  for  Berlin,  but  I  have  no  confi- 
dence in  my  success  with  the  hostile  press  there.'  A  few  days  later  the 
matter  had  been  settled  and  he  wrote  to  Seidl  again,  'I  cannot  help 
letting  you  know  that  my  Fifth  symphony  will  have  its  first  perform- 
ance in  Cologne  on  October  18.  I  haven't  found  out  yet  what  the  public 
is  like  there,  but  I  should  like  to  have  a  few  people  like  you  in  the 
audience.' 

Early  in  1904  a  reading  rehearsal  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  revealed 
a  great  deal  of  overwriting.  With  bold  strokes  of  a  red  crayon  Mahler 
crossed  half  the  percussion  instruments  from  the  score.  Here  began 
seven  years  of  service  in  the  improvement  of  the  Fifth.  In  the  first  weeks 
of  October  1904  Mahler  presented  his  new  production  of  Fidelio  at  the 
Vienna  Opera  and  left  for  Cologne  to  prepare  the  performance  of  his 
new  symphony.  Doubts  and  dissatisfaction  are  evident  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife  dated  October  16.  Today  was  the  first  rehearsal!  It  went  off  tolera- 
bly well.  The  Scherzo  is  the  devil  of  a  movement.  I  see  it  is  in  for  a 
peck  of  troubles!  Conductors  for  the  next  fifty  years  will  all  take  it  too 
fast  and  make  nonsense  of  it;  and  the  public  —  what  are  they  to  make 
of  this  chaos  of  which  new  worlds  are  forever  being  engendered,  only 
to  crumble  into  ruin  the  moment  after?  What  are  they  to  say  to  this 
primeval  music,  this  foaming,  roaring,  raging  sea  of  sound,  to  these 
dancing  stars,  to  these  breathtaking,  iridescent  and  flashing  breakers? 
Oh  that  I  might  give  my  Symphony  its  first  performance  fifty  years  after 
my  death!'  But  when  he  had  taken  his  work  before  the  public  at  an  open 
rehearsal,  he  reported,  'An  excellent  performance.  Audience  breath- 
lessly attentive  —  even  if  dazed  by  the  first  movements.' 

Yet  after  the  performance  and  even  until  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  Mahler  was  never  quite  satisfied  with  the  work.  In  1905  he 
wrote  to  Mengelberg  that  he  was  making  'many  important  changes'. 
In  1906  he  'retouched'  it  again  both  before  and  after  he  conducted 
it  in  Amsterdam.  Two  years  later  in  Vienna  there  were  even  more 
changes.  Soon  after  he  was  writing  to  his  manager,  'I  have  newly  revised 
my  Fifth  and  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  perform  this  quasi- 
novelty.'  And  when  a  performance  in  Munich  was  arranged,  Mahler 
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demanded  'the  basic  condition  that  the  orchestra  be  a  very  good  one 
—  especially  the  first  horn  and  first  trumpet  —  and  I  must  have  the 
necessary  number  of  rehearsals,  which  ought  to  be  five'  —  for  at  each 
rehearsal  there  were  to  be  new  changes. 

In  his  later  years  Mahler  himself  came  to  realize  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Fifth  symphony  his  style  had  begun  to  change  as  he  approached  a 
new  musical  maturity.  To  the  last  letter  in  his  published  correspond- 
ence, written  on  February  8  1911  and  addressed  to  the  conductor 
Georg  Gohler,  he  added  this  postscript:  'I  have  finished  the  Fifth.  I 
actually  had  to  reorchestrate  it  completely.  I  don't  understand  how  I 
could  have  gone  so  completely  astray — like  a  beginner.  Evidently  the 
routines  I  had  established  with  the  first  four  symphonies  were  entirely 
inadequate  for  this  one  —  for  a  wholly  new  style  demands  a  new 
technique.' 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Tour  of  European  Music  Festivals 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  now  have  ready  their 
plans  for  a  1972  tour  of  European  Music  Festivals.  Lasting  from  July  17 
through  August  7,  it  will  comprise  visits  to  the  French  Chateau  country, 
Aix-en-Provence,  Munich,  Salzburg,  Bayreuth,  Venice  and  Verona.  The 
price  of  $1795  (of  which  $200  is  a  tax  deductible  contribution  to  the 
Conservatory)  includes  transportation,  de  luxe  accommodations,  two, 
and  sometimes  three  meals  a  day,  sight-seeing,  all  transfers,  service 
charges  and  taxes,  as  well  as  tickets  to  eleven  performances,  the  services 
of  the  English-speaking  guide  Chris  Gerolemou,  and  pre-concert  talks 
by  Mrs  Mac  Morgan.  Fully  detailed  information  is  available  from  the 
Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  290  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston  02115,  telephone  262-1120. 
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THE  ASSOCIATE  CONDUCTOR 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  Associate  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in  Holly- 
wood in  1944.  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  seventeen  he  studied  piano  with  John 
Crown  and  Muriel  Kerr,  harpsichord  with 
Alice  Ehlers.  He  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California  with  advanced  stand- 
ing in  1962,  and  studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl 
and  John  Crown.  He  was  awarded  the 
Alumni  Prize  as  the  outstanding  student  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 

For  four  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra,  a  resident  company  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Music  Center.  At  the  Monday  Evening  concerts  he  was  con- 
ductor and  piano  soloist  during  this  time  in  performances,  many  of  them 
premieres,  by  contemporary  composers,  including  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre 
Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl.  He  has  been 
pianist  in  the  classes  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  has  prepared  the  orches- 
tra for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts.  During  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festi- 
val and  Ojai  Festival  the  following  year,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was 
assistant  conductor  to  Pierre  Boulez.  He  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai 
Festival  in  the  summers  of  1968  and  1969. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  dur- 
ing 1968,  he  conducted  the  premiere  of  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  During  the  1968-1969  season 
he  conducted  youth  concerts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Philharmonia.  He  returned 
to  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1969  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  where  he  conducted  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra, and  was  much  involved  in  the  musical  preparation  of  the  Center's 
production  of  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the  1969-1970  season, 
he  replaced  William  Steinberg  at  concerts  in  New  York  during  the  fall 
when  Mr  Steinberg  became  ill.  He  conducted  more  than  thirty  of  the 
Boston  Symphony's  concerts  during  that  season,  and  was  appointed 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1970.  In  May  1970 
he  made  his  London  debut  in  concerts  with  the  London  Symphony.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  he  conducted  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  at  the  Lincoln 
Center  Festival  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  Tanglewood.  On  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  recent  tour  to  Europe  he  conducted  concerts  in 
Wuppertal,  Hanover,  Frankfurt,  Rome  and  Barcelona.  He  made  his  debut 
in  Japan  last  May.  He  recently  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Fine  Arts  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  made  several  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  among  them  per- 
formances of  Debussy's  Images,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  1,  Ives's 
Three  places  in  New  England,  Ruggles's  Sun-treader,  Piston's  Symphony 
no.  2  and  Schuman's  Violin  concerto,  with  Paul  Zukofsky.  He  also  plays 
the  piano  in  an  album  of  chamber  music  by  Debussy,  the  first  record 
made  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  873 


RALPH  GOMBERG,  principal  oboe  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  the  young- 
est of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  grad- 
uated from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  the  youngest 
student  ever  accepted  by  the  distinguished 
oboe  teacher  Marcel  Tabuteau.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  by  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski  as  principal  oboe  of  the  All  Ameri- 
can Youth  Orchestra.  Subsequently  he 
became  principal  of  the  Baltimore,  New 
York  City  Center  and  Mutual  Broadcasting  Orchestras.  He  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1949.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has  toured  to  Europe  and  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  made  many  recordings,  Ralph  Gomberg  is  on  the 
faculties  of  Boston  University,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  appeared  many 
times  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Subscribers'  Exhibition 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Friends,  subscribers  and  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  take  place  from  February  15  to 
March  4  1972. 

Paintings  may  be  brought  to  the  STAGE  DOOR  at  Symphony  Hall  on 
February  10  or  11.  Please  use  the  application  form  printed  below.  All 
paintings  and  applications  MUST  be  submitted  by  February  11. 


APPLICATION  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS'  EXHIBITION  Feb.  15-March  4  1972. 

Please  complete  both  halves  of  this  form,  attaching  one  to  the  back  of 
the  painting,  and  return  both  halves  and  painting  to  the  STAGE  DOOR 
(Westland  Avenue)  on  February  10  or  11.  DO  NOT  BRING  PAINTING 
OR  APPLICATIONS  TO  FRONT  ENTRANCE  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  Even 
if  your  painting  is  not  for  sale,  please  indicate  its  value  for  insurance 
purposes.  After  the  exhibition,  artwork  MUST  BE  CLAIMED  on  March 
7  or  8  ONLY. 


name 


address- 


telephone  number- 
title  of  painting 

value 


for  sale 


yes 


no 


name. 


address 


telephone  number- 
title  of  painting 


value 


.for  sale 


yes 


no 
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SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

The  final  concerts  of  the  series  will  be  given  on 

Friday  March  31  at  8.30 
Saturday  April  1  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS    conductor 


HARVARD-RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 

F.  John  Adams     conductor 


FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 


BACH 

DEL  TREDICI 
DES  PREZ 
MESSIAEN 


Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

Pop-Pourri 

Deploration  dejehan  Okeghem 

Etexspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


TICKETS,  PRICED  FOR  EACH  CONCERT  AT  $3,  $4.50,  $5.50  ARE 
AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE. 


When  you 
invest  in 

The  Boston  Five, 
you  just 

can't  lose. 


If  you've  never  thought  of  a  Boston  Five  savings  account 
as  an  investment,  it's  time  you  did.  Because  it's  one 
investment  you  can  make  these  days  that  guarantees  you 
one  hundred  cents  back  on  every  dollar  you  put  in.  The 
money  you  invest  in  the  Five  is  fully  insured  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  of  Massachusetts. 

So  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  market,  you  just 
can't  lose. 

In  fact,  you  stand  to  gain  substantially  when  you  invest 
in  the  Five.  We've  been  paying  continuous  dividends  since 
before  your  grandfather  was  born.  Right  now,  we're  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  allowed  by  law  ...  up  to  6% 
compounded  daily,  on  Term  Certificates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  bank  president  to 
know  that  an  investment  that  offers  you  great 
rates  of  return,  plus  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

So  think  of  the  Five  as  more  than 
a  place  to  put  your  money. 


Robert  J.  Spiller,  President, 


Think  of  us 
as  an  investment. 


BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK.  30  SCHOOL  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS.    02108  •  742-6000    MEMBER  FDIC/DIFM 
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CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 

WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 
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THE  ADVERTISERS 
IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 
ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


JOURNEY 
TO  MUSIC 

EUROPE  72 

3  weeks  including 

INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVALS 

EDINBURGH 

SALZBURG 

LUCERNE 

BERLIN 

additional  performances  in 

LONDON 
VIENNA 

From  Boston  August  23 

Full  escorted  inclusive  fare  $1297 
Tour  fare  includes:  Air  transportation  by 
^BOAC     .first  class  hotel,  continen- 
tal breakfast  throughout. 

Music  oriented  tours  and  receptions  with 
opportunity  to  meet  performing  artists, 
planned  by  John  Salkowski,  member 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

15  performances  at  festivals,  concerts  and 
opera. 

Transfers  and  baggage  handling,  tips,  taxes 
and  service  charges  as  well  as  the  services 
of  Cook's  escorts. 

For  detailed  information  and  reservations 
apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Statler  Office  Building 

Suite  1020 

20  Providence  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

TEL.  (617)  267-5000 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite  (Leinsdorf) 

Peacock  variations 


RCA/LSC  2859 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2642 
RCA/LSC  7031 


MOZART 

Symphonies  36  and  39  (Leinsdorf) 

'Jupiter'  Symphony  (Leinsdorf)/ 

Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  ) 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  J.  F.  Kennedy)  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  3097 
RCA/LSC  2694 

RCA/LSC  7030 


ORFF 

Carmina  Burana  (Ozawa) 


RCA/LSC  3161 


PROKOFIEV 

'Romeo  and  Juliet'  music  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 

Piano  concertos  3  and  4  (Browning/Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2994 
RCA/LSC  2707 
RCA/LSC  3019 


SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9     'The  Great'     (Steinberg) 


RCA/LSC  3115 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


»*>  0UCM] 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2643 


BEETHOVEN 

The  nine  symphonies  (Leinsdorf) 

The  five  piano  concertos  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Violin  concerto  (Heifetz/Munch) 


RCA/VCS  6903 
RCA/VCS  6417 
RCA/LSC  1992 


BERLIOZ 

Romeo  et  Juliette  (Munch) 

Symphonie  fantastique  (Munch) 

Requiem  (Grande  messe  des  morts)  (Munch) 


RCA/LDS  6098 
RCA/LSC  2608 
RCA/LDS  6077 


BRAHMS 

The  four  symphonies  (Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  6186 

A  German  requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes,  NEC  Chorus,  Leinsdorf) 

RCA/LSC  7054 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  2917 


DEBUSSY 
Nocturnes  (Abbado) 

Images  (Thomas) 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 

HOLST 

The  Planets  (Steinberg) 

IVES     Three  places  in  New  England  (Thomas) 
RUGGLES     Sun-treader 


DG/2530  038 
DG/2530  145 


DG/2530  102 
DG/2530  048 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


AND 


OQfJBdD 
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RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
STRAUSS  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 


DG/2530  160 


conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 
SMETANA  Ma  vlast  (2  records) 

conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Romeo  and  Juliet 

SCRIABIN  Le  poeme  de  I'extase 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
DEBUSSY 


DG/2707  054 


DG/2530  137 


Images  DG/2530  145 

Prelude  a  Tapres-midi  d'un  faune 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SCRIABIN 

Le  poeme  de  I'extase 


DG/2530  137 


SMETANA 

Ma  vlast  (Kubelik) 


DG/2707  054 


STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Steinberg 

Ein  Heldenleben  (Leinsdorf) 


DG/2530  160 
RCA/LSC  2641 


STRAVINSKY 
Petrushka  (Ozawa) 
Firebird  suite 


RCA/LSC  3167 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  1     'Winter  dreams'     (Thomas) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman/Leinsdorf) 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (Abbado) 


DG/2530  078 
RCA/LSC  2681 
RCA/LSC  3014 
DG/2530  137 


VERDI 

Requiem  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  7040 


WAGNER 
Lohengrin  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  6710 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 
THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 


ON 


AND 


MB/M 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


SECOND   BALCONY 


COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 

•5 

NEWBURY  ST. 

•2 

/-A 


Symphony  Hall 


Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

*  5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

*  6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  267-8645 

*  7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue  261-280( 

Promenade  Cafe/*Zachary's 
8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

*  9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271   Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's    279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 


15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Carver  Street     57  Carver  Street  423-5700 

Other  Restaurants 

Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  492-7777 

Five  Chateaux  5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  491-3600 
*Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 
*Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
*Polcari's     283  Causeway  742-4142 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center 
267-9875 

B.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

C.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

D.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

E.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
267-2965 


"See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


^  legendary M Experience  in  lifting 


120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


at  THE  COLONNADE  j 

Boston  !$■  newest  grand  hotel 

for  cJReservations:  262-0600 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


maftre 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


maison  robert 


CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 
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Du  Barry 

Frcncli 
Restaurant 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/  Boston 

near  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M. -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M. -1:00  A.M. 


DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST..  267-8645 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  till 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM   IN  DINING 


GEnffiNtfES 


Lunch  11 :30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 
333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  January  28  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  29  1972  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
LAURENCE   LESSER     cello 
GABRIELI  Canzon  noni  toni 

GABRIELI  Canzon  septimi  toni       no.  2 

HINDEMITH  Cello  concerto     (1940) 

*SCHUMANN  Symphony  no.  1  in  B  flat     op.  38  'Spring' 

Hindemith  wrote  his  Cello  concerto  in  Lenox  in  the  summer  of  1940, 
during  the  months  he  was  teaching  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The 
world  premiere  was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  the  following 
February;  Gregor  Piatigorsky  was  the  soloist,  Serge  Koussevitzky  the 
conductor.  Laurence  Lesser,  who  will  be  soloist  at  the  performances 
next  week,  is  a  protege  of  Piatigorsky,  a  prize  winner  of  the  Tchaikovsky 
Competition  in  Moscow,  and  has  been  a  guest-performer  at  the  Heifetz- 
Piatigorsky  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Next  week's  program  begins  with  a  performance  of  two  Canzoni  from 
Symphoniae  sacrae  (1597)  by  the  Venetian  master  Giovanni  Gabrieli. 
Scored  for  two  choirs  of  instruments,  they  exemplify  the  glorious  an- 
tiphonal  music  written  for  the  Basilica  of  St  Mark. 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.40,  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.10. 


Friday  afternoon  February  4  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  5  1972  at  8.30 


COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 
STEPHEN   BISHOP     piano 


TIPPETT 

MOZART 

DVORAK 


Fantasia  concertante  on  a  theme  of  Corelli 
Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  482 
Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   *RCA   RECORDS 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  February  15  1972  at  8.30 

COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 
STEPHEN   BISHOP     piano 

TIPPETT  Fantasia  concertantc  on  a  theme  of  Corelli 

MOZART  Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  482 

DVORAK  Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 


Tuesday  evening  February  29  1972  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH     piano 

MOZART  Overture  to  'La  clemenza  di  Tito'     K.  621 

*BEETHOVEN  Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73     'Emperor' 

*BRAHMS  Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 

THURSDAY  B  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  February  24  1972  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 
NICOLE  HENRIOT     piano 

LISZT  Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 

BRUCKNER  Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 

Thursday  evening  April  13  1972  at  8.30 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK     conductor 
YUKO  SHUYOKAWA     violin 

MOZART  Symphony  no.  29  in  A     K.  201 

'MENDELSSOHN         Violin  concerto  in  E  minor     op.  64 
*BARTOK  Concerto  for  orchestra 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Voice  Studios 
189 

MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August                                                                    Summer  and  Winter 
John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)                                                           2  Symphony  Road 
Essex,  Mass.  01929                                                                        Boston,  Mass.  02115 
(617)  768-6853                                                                                               (617)  267-0332 
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GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800  offset  lithography    •    binding 
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1971-72  bo/ton  univer/ity 
I         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director    Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


THIS  SUN.  JAN.  23  at  3  • 

By  special  arrangement  with  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 


JORDAN  HALL 


MUSIC  FROM  MARLBORO 


Program 
Schubert:    String  Trio  in  Bfc,  D.  581 
Ravel:      Chansons    Madecasses     (for 

voice,  flute,  cello  and  piano) 
Messiaen:   Sonata  for  Flute  and  Piano 
Brahms:    Piano  Quartet  in  C  minor, 
Op.  60 

Tickets  Now  at 


Players  include 
BETTY  ALLEN,  Mezzo-Soprano 
CRISTINA  ORTIZ,  Piano 
HIROKA  YAJIMA,  Violin 
RAINER  MOOG,  Viola 
MADELINE  FOLEY,  Cello 
PAULA  ROBISON,  Flute 
Box-office 


NEXT  FRI.  EVE.  JAN.  28,  8:30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

DANIEL  BARENBOIM,  ^ 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  vmm* 

BEETHOVEN   PROGRAM 

D  major  Sonata,  Op.  12,  No.  1;  F  major  Sonata,  Op.  24  "Spring"; 
G  major  Sonata,  Op.  96 

STEINWAY   PIANO 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Box-office 

SUN.  AFT.  JAN.  30  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ANDRE  PREVIN,  Conductor 
KYUNG  WHA  CHUNG,  Violin  Soloist 

Berlioz,  Benvenuto  Cellini  Overture;  Bartok,  Dance  Suite;  Sibelius, 
Violin  Concerto;  Enesco,  Roumanian  Rhapsody  No.  1 


SUN.  AFT.  FEB.  6  at  3  • 

ANDRE  WATTS 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


Renowned  Pianist  in  Recital 

Schubert,  Twelve  Waltzes,  Op.  18  (D.  145);  Sonata  in  A  minor,  Op.  143; 

Fantasy  in  C  major,  Op.  15  ("The  Wanderer"); 

Liszt,  Les  Jeux  d'Eau  a  La  Villa  d'Este;  Don  Juan  Fantasy 


Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Box-office 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


SAT.  EVE.  FEB.  12,  8:30  •  JORDAN  HALL 

SERGIO  and  EDUARDO  ABREU 

Celebrated  Duo  Guitarists  from  Brazil 

Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Jordan  Hall  Box-office 


The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

UKLxlcb  1 KA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  13 
CAMBRIDGE  5 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry: 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 
TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President    E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
IRVING  W.  RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 
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The  Baldwin 
Concert  Grand, 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

conducting*      I 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-077 
50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-0450 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


ERWIN  D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN   H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

VINCENT  C 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


WHY  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  GIVES  YOU 
BETTER  WINE  FOR  LESS  COST 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  newly  formed  wine  im- 
porting firm,  with  a  retail  store  at  1675  Mass. 
Ave.,  in  Cambridge. 

There  are  six  reasons  why  Cave  Atlantique 
is  able  to  provide  better  wine  at  a  lower  price. 

■  DIRECT  IMPORTING 

Unlike  most  retail  stores,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
also  a  wine  importer  and  wholesaler.  This 
means  that,  in  most  cases,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
the  only  intermediary  between  the  vineyard 
owner  or  European  shipper  and  the  retail 
client.  By  way  of  comparison,  there  are  many 
wines  sold  at  retail  in  Massachusetts  which 
are  controlled  by  New  York  importers,  who 
sell  to  Massachusetts  wholesalers,  who  in 
turn  sell  to  the  retailer.  The  fewer  companies 
involved  in  the  importation,  the  lower  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

■  CONTINUAL  TASTING  OF  THE 

INVENTORY 

A  wine  is  very  expensive  (perhaps  even 
wasted)  if  it  does  not  match  the  customer's 
requirements.  Cave  Atlantique's  wine  buyers 
continually  taste  and  evaluate  the  wines  that 
have  been  imported.  Thus,  the  firm  is  able 
to  provide  customers  with  meaningful  assist- 
ance in  selecting  wine. 

■  10%  DISCOUNT 

For  any  single  purchase  of  12  bottles,  whether 
of  the  same  or  different  wines,  Cave  Atlan- 
tique will  give  a  10%  discount  off  the  price 
for  single  bottles.  Mixing  a  case  of  12  different 
wines  thus  provides  a  very  economical  way 
for  a  customer  to  determine  which  wines  he 
or  she  likes  best. 

■  FORWARD  BUYING 

For  certain  types  of  wines  (particularly  Bor- 
deaux wines  of  the  better  vintages)  the  prices 
are  rising  rapidly  in  response  to  the  demand 
conditions  of  the  market.  The  most  important 
determinant  of  the  retail  price  of  these  wines 
is  how  early  the  store  was  able  to  purchase 
them.  Cave  Atlantique  has  made  a  practice 
of  buying  certain  critical  wines  as  much  as 
six  months  or  a  year  in  advance  of  the  time 
it  plans  to  sell  them. 

■  SPECIALIZATION  IN  WINE 

By  specializing  only  in  wine,  the  firm  is  able 
to  eliminate  very  substantial  overhead  costs 
that  are  presently  incurred  by  most  other 
Massachusetts  firms. 


■  RANGE  OF  INVENTORY 

In  choosing  its  wines,  the  firm  attempts  to 
balance  a  comprehensive  offering  of  the 
world's  great  wines  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  wines  of  more  modest  reputa- 
tion and  price. 

For  example,  Cave  Atlantique  has  a  three- 
fold philosophy  with  respect  to  wines  from 
the  Burgundy/Beaujolais  region:  first,  to 
offer  a  selection  of  outstanding  wines  from 
great  vintages,  e.g. 

Vintage        Commune/V ineyard  Case  Bottle 

1962     Chambertin  Clos 

de  Beze  $102.60       $9.50 

1964     Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00        6.75 

1964     Hospices  de  Beaune 

Corton  "Cuvee 

Docteur  Peste"  129.00      12.00 

1969     LeMontrachet  172.25      15.95 

1969     Meursault  "Charmes"    59.50         5.50 

second,  to  offer  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
of  good,  yet  moderately  priced  wines,  e.g. 

1966  Beaune  "ClosduRoi"     60.50         5.60 

1967  Morey  St.  Denis 

"Clos  des  Ormes"  53.40  4.95 

1969  Savigny  Premier  Cm  39.25  3.60 
1969     Chablis  Premier  Cm 

"MonteedeTonnerre"  41.50  3.85 

third,  to  find  a  number  of  sound  wines  that 
can  be  offered  at  inexpensive  prices: 

1966  Bourgogne  Rouge  32.50  3.00 

1969  Bourgogne  Blanc  27.00  2.50 

1969  Fleurie  36.00  3.35 

1969  Brouilly  30.00  2.85 

1969  Beaujolais  24.00  2.25 

Essentially  the  same  approach  is  taken  with 
wines  from  other  areas  such  as  Bordeaux,  the 
Loire,  Germany,  Porto,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  list  of  the  wines  in  stock  is  avail- 
able without  charge,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  491-2411  or  491-7629. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vl  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Friday  afternoon  January  28  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  29  1972  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  February  1  1972  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

GABRIELI  Canzon  noni  toni 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

GABRIELI  Canzon  septimi  toni     no.  2 


HINDEMITH 


Cello  concerto  (1940) 

Massig  schnell  (moderately  fast) 
Ruhig  bewegt  -  sehr  lebhaft  -  ruhig  bewegt 
(gently  moving  -  very  lively  -  gently  moving) 
Marsch:  lebhaft  (march:  lively) 

LAURENCE   LESSER 


intermission 


*SCHUMANN 


Symphony  no.  1  in  B  flat     op.  38     'Spring' 

Andante  un  poco  maestoso  -  allegro  molto  vivace 

Larghetto 

Scherzo:  molto  vivace  -  trio:  molto  piu  vivace  - 

trio  2 
Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.40;  the  other  concerts  about  10.10 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1 896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World. 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  am.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 


YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


3-a-0-n*e 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Polcarie 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


Contemporary  Prints  +  Pottery 

8  Story  St.,  Harvard  Sq.,  Tel.  661-1596  aft/aSIS 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

shop,  inc. 

42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 

CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Fiduciary  Tru 

st  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 

Provident  Institution 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

for  Savings 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 

THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  oon  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastere 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Converse  Coach 
in  suede 
and  canvas 

It's  a  quality  basketball  shoe  . . .  it's  a  rugged, 
handsome  all  around  athletic  shoe.  In  suede  and 
canvas,  in  sharp  new  team  colors,  the  Converse 
Coach  performs  like  a  pro  on  the  court  and  keeps 
going  ...  off  the  court,  on  any  surface  —  hard  or 
soft  —  for  a  game  of  tennis,  mowing  the  lawn, 
jogging  —  you  name  it.  Try  on  the  great  new 
Converse  Coach  today. 


•converse 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call ... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/m  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


TL    °/0  Regular 
^C|        Savings 


5  V0'1' 


2  yoars 
,000  minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  years 


5 


\ 


qi     90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notico  Rtquirod  after  th«  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  •  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  57020 


CINESTET 

Margaux 

*"UIAJI0N     MARGAUX    CO«TB0L£E 


1966 


«^o«,^/J,    ?t  nut  «M  ****>. 
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The  fine  work 

of  art  that 
is  always  signed* 

The  Bordeaux  wines  of  the  Ginestet 
family  have  traditionally  been  regarded 
as  superior  examples  of  the  wine- 
maker's  art.  Ginestet  Margaux  is  but 
one  that  has  helped  establish  this 
family's  impeccable  reputation.  Look 
for  the  personal  signature  of  Bernard 
Ginestet  on  the  label  when  you 
make  your  selection. 


The  Wines  of 

GINESTET 


® 


IMPORTED  FROM  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE.  BY  KOBRAND,  N.Y. 
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Some  Bostonians  prefer  to  devote 

their  time  and  energy  to  things  like 

the  Audubon  Society,  MGH,  the 

Museum,  and  the  Symphony. 

So  they  leave  their  investment 

management  to  us  and  the 

thoroughly  experienced  staff  in  our 

Trust  Department. 

If  you9  re  one  of  those  Bostonians, 

perhaps  you  should  talk  to  Ralph 

Marks,  one  of  our  men  in  portfolio 

management.  You  can  call  him 

at  742-4000. 

And  leave  the  marketing  to  us. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  F.D.I.C. 


The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but . . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  also  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


•  Records 

•  Art  Prints 

•  Men's  Clothing 

•  Men's  Furnishings 

•  Men's  Shoes 

•  Men's  Boutique 

•  Cameras,  Film 


•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Stationery 

•  Luggage 

•  Creative  Toys 


•  TV's,  Radios 

•  Mattresses 

•  Housewares 

•  Domestics 

•  Typewriters 

•  Office  Supplies 


You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 


the 


dS&» 


HARVARD  SQUARE  •  M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER  •   CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


H-'c 

119  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


BOUFFANT 

BLACK  TAFFETA 

wearing  a  fragile  rose 

Such  good  theatre.  Geoffrey 
Beene  creates  the  perfect 
dress  for  little  evenings.  A 
crescendo  of  rustling  taffeta 
with  handspan  waist .  .  .  and 
a  skirt  swaying  with  a 
ballerina's  grace.    Romantic 
shawl  collar,  deep  V-plunge 
decolletage  nestled  with 
pale  pink  roses.   Misses  sizes. 

145.00 


DESIGNER'S  SHOP- 
SECOND   FLOOR— BOSTON 


JORDAN  MARSH 
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GIOVANNI   GABRIELI 

Canzon  noni  tonl 

Canzon  septimi  toni     no.  2 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Gabrieli  was  born  in  Venice  in  1557;  he  died  there  on  August  21  1612.  The  two 
Canzoni  were  published  in  1597  in  a  volume  of  Sacrae  symphoniae,  containing 
works  by  Giovanni  and  his  uncle  Andrea.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
played  the  Canzon  septimi  toni  at  the  first  Spectrum  concerts  earlier  this  season, 
October  8  and  9  1971. 

Mr  Thomas  has  chosen  versions  which  call  for  two  quartets  of  brass  instruments, 
each  containing  2  trumpets  and  2  trombones. 

Thomas  Coryate,  an  English  adventurer  born  some  400  years  ago,  jour- 
neyed in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  mostly  on  foot,  to 
the  republic  of  Venice.  On  his  return  home  he  published  a  narrative  of 
his  travels  under  the  fetching  title  of  'Coryate's  Crudities,  hastily  gobled 
up  in  five  Moneths  travells  in  France,  Italy  [etc]'.  In  one  chapter  he  tells 
of  a  day  he  spent  in  the  summer  of  1608: 

In  Venice  .  .  .  upon  Saint  Roches  day  being  Saturday  and  the 
sixth  day  of  August.  ...  I  heard  the  best  musicke  that  ever  I 
did  in  all  my  life  both  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoone,  so 
good  that  I  would  willingly  goe  an  hundred  miles  a  foote  at 
any  time  to  heare  the  like.  .  .  .  This  feast  consisted  principally 
of  Musicke,  which  was  both  vocall  and  instrumental,  so  good, 
so  delectable,  so  rare,  so  admirable,  so  superexcellent,  that  it 
did  even  ravish  and  stupifie  all  those  strangers  that  never  heard 
the  like.  .  .  .  Sometimes  there  sang  sixteene  or  twenty  men 
together,  having  their  master  or  moderator  to  keepe  them  in 
order;  and  when  they  sung,  the  instrumental!  musitians  played 
also.  Sometimes  sixteene  played  together  upon  their  instru- 
ments, ten  Sagbuts,  foure  Cornets,  and  two  Violdegambaes  of 
an  extraordinary  greatness;  sometimes  two,  a  Cornet  and  a 
treble  violl  .  .  .  and  sometimes  two  singular  fellowes  played 
together  upon  Theorboes,  to  which  they  sung  also,  who  yeelded 
admirable  sweet  musicke,  but  so  still  that  they  could  scarce  be 
heard  but  by  those  that  were  very  neare  them.  ...  At  every 
time  that  every  severall  musicke  played,  the  Organs,  whereof 
there  are  seven  faire  paire  in  that  room,  standing  al  in  a  row 
together,  plaied  with  them/ 

One  can  be  fairly  certain  that  some  of  the  music  which  Coryate  heard 
with  such  delectation  was  by  Andrea  Gabrieli  or  his  nephew  Giovanni, 
and  that  it  was  played  in  the  Basilica  of  St  Mark.  A  few  decades  earlier 
Jacopo  Sansovino,  the  sculptor  and  architect  who  built  the  library  of 
St  Mark's,  had  written,  'Music  has  its  rightful  home  at  Venice'. 

Sansovino  hardly  exaggerated.  The  wealthy  and  powerful  republic  of 
Venice,  from  the  sixth  century  until  the  eighteenth,  continued  a  focal 
point  of  European  musical  life.  Many  musicians  would  journey  there  to 
study,  many  to  work.  Activity  centered  around  the  Chapel  of  St  Mark, 
and  from  about  1500  its  Maestri  di  capella  were  among  the  finest 
composer-performers  of  the  day.  Adriaen  Willaert  and  Cyprien  de  Rore, 
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maestri  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  paved  the  way  for 
the  innovations  of  the  two  Gabrielis,  and  later  of  Claudio  Monteverdi. 

Giovanni  Gabrieli  spent  his  boyhood  in  Venice,  where  he  studied  with 
his  uncle,  then  went  to  Munich  in  his  late  teens  to  be  assistant  to 
Orlando  di  Lasso.  On  his  return  to  Venice  four  years  later,  Giovanni 
became  deputy  first  organist  at  St  Mark's.  In  1584  he  was  appointed 
regular  second  organist,  and  after  Andrea's  death  in  1586  succeeded 
him  as  first  organist.  Gabrieli's  fame  spread  throughout  Europe,  and  in 
his  later  years  he  had  many  distinguished  pupils,  among  them  Hans  Leo 
Hassler,  Gregor  Aichinger,  Heinrich  Schiitz,  Melchior  Borchgrevinck, 
Mogens  Peders0n,  Hans  Nielsen  and  Alessandro  Grandi. 

Giovanni's  work  was  a  logical  continuation  of  his  uncle's.  Andrea  had 
developed  the  form  of  the  madrigal,  had  pointed  the  way  to  opera  in 
his  semi-dramatic  cantatas  and  in  his  incidental  music  to  the  Oedipus 
tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  and  had  been  the  first  composer  to  write  elabo- 
rately for  voices  and  instruments  together.  Giovanni  made  further  strides 
in  music  for  organ,  for  instruments  without  voices,  as  a  madrigalist,  and 
as  a  composer  of  polychoral  music,  —  'choral'  in  this  sense  meaning 
choirs  of  instruments  as  well  as  voices  —  on  an  even  more  lavish  scale 
than  his  uncle. 

Gabrieli's  instrumental  canzoni,  their  form  loosely  derived  from  the  old 
French  chanson,  are  usually  homophonically  written,  lively  sections  in 
4/4  alternating  with  stanzas  in  triple  time.  The  Canzon  noni  toni  has 
three  stanzas  in  4/4,  the  second  and  third  based  on  the  first,  while  the 
two  in  triple  time  are  almost  identical.  For  a  few  measures  of  the  second 
4/4  stanza  Gabrieli  makes  use  of  fauxbourdon,  a  fifteenth  century 
French  technique,  whereby  passages  are  formed  of  consecutive  sixth- 
chords.  (There  are  many  similar  examples  in  the  works  of  the  English 
Elizabethan  masters  Tallis,  Byrd  and  Gibbons.)  A  work  written  entirely 
in  fauxbourdon  is  inclined  to  become  tedious,  but  its  occasional  appear- 
ance, as  in  this  Canzon,  gives  a  pleasingly  archaic  flavor  to  the  music. 

The  scheme  of  the  Canzon  septimi  toni  is  more  complex,  indeed  one  of 
the  most  complex  of  those  published  in  1597.  Built  in  eleven  short 
stanzas,  only  the  tenth  is  a  repetition  of  the  first;  the  others  are  all 
constructed  from  new  material.  The  Canzoni  are  written  antiphonally 
for  two  choirs  of  four  parts  each.  The  instrumentation  is  not  specified, 
but  Gabrieli  would  have  had  at  his  disposal  violini  and  viols,  cornetts 
and  trombones,  bassoons  and  organs,  and  would  no  doubt  have  used 
the  instruments  and  players  he  thought  most  suitable.  Both  pieces  are 
based  on  the  old  church  modes:  the  'septimus  tonus'  is  the  Mixolydian, 
the  'nonus  tonus'  the  Aeolian  mode. 

It  may  well  be  asked  why  music  of  such  grandeur  and  beauty  is  so 
seldom  heard  today.  The  answer  is  simple:  the  concert  hall  of  the 
twentieth  century  does  not  readily  adapt  to  the  performance  of  music 
which  needs  spatial  separation  to  be  at  its  most  effective.  The  Basilica 
of  St  Mark,  with  its  immense  area  and  reverberant  acoustic,  was  ideally 
suited  to  'ravish  and  stupefie  all  those  strangers  that  never  heard  the 
like'.  When  Leopold  Stokowski  conducted  one  of  Gabrieli's  canzoni  in 
Symphony  Hall  some  years  ago,  his  note  about  performances  in  St  Mark's 
was  included  in  the  program  book:  he  guessed  that  Gabrieli  'must  have 
placed  the  most  brilliant  group  [of  instruments]   against  the  southern 
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extreme  wall,  just  east  of  the  baptistry,  the  less  brilliant  choir  against 
the  north  wall  near  the  chapel  of  St  Isidore,  and  the  choir  that  plays 
the  more  mysterious  music  near  or  just  behind  the  altar'. 

After  Giovanni  Gabrieli's  death,  his  most  renowned  pupil,  Heinrich 
Schtitz,  wrote  this  panegyric  in  the  antique  Roman  style:  'What  a  man 
was  Gabrieli,  O  immortal  gods!  If  antiquity  had  known  him  she  would 
have  preferred  him  to  Amphion;  if  the  muses  had  wished  to  marry, 
Melpomene  would  have  had  no  other  spouse  than  he,  so  great  was 
his  mastery  of  song!' 


PAUL  HINDEMITH 
Cello  concerto  (1940) 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Hindemith  was  born  in  Hanau,  near  Frankfurt,  Germany,  on  November  16  1895; 
he  died  at  Frankfurt  on  December  28  1963.  He  composed  the  Cello  concerto 
at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  between  June  and  September  1940.  The  first  perform- 
ance was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  a  concert  of  the  Cambridge 
series  on  February  6  1941,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting;  the  soloist  was  Gregor 
Piatigorsky.  The  Orchestra  played  the  Concerto  in  Boston,  Brooklyn  and  Man- 
hattan during  the  ten  days  following,  and  again  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  on 
August  3  of  the  same  year.  The  present  performances  by  the  Orchestra  are  the 
first  since  that  time. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  triangle,  celesta,  glockenspiel,  strings  and  solo  cello. 

HINDEMITH  THE  COMPOSER 

The  early  growth  of  Hindemith  as  a  composer  was  inevitably  affected 
by  the  reaction  from  Wagnerian  romanticism,  and  by  the  disillusion 
resulting  from  World  War  1,  and  coinciding  with  his  young  manhood. 
His  first  works  were  touched  with  Wagner,  Strauss,  or  French  impression- 
ism, but  he  soon  developed  an  independent  style.  Alert  for  innovation, 
experimental  by  nature,  he  could  not  accept  ready-made  traditional 
ways.  He  was  bound  to  be  affected  by  the  pioneering  Schoenberg  as 
the  Austrian  threw  romantic  inflation  overboard  and  carried  a  stripped 
chromaticism  into  smaller  forms  approaching  the  logical  conclusion  of 
twelve-tonal  equality.  'Atonal'  tendencies  were  remarked  in  the  music 
of  Hindemith  in  the  early  twenties.  But  he  was  not  disposed  to  cut 
loose  from  the  anchor  of  definite  tonality,  and  to  push  himself  adrift 
upon  the  vast  and  uncharted  sea  of  twelve-tonal  emancipation.  He  may 
well  have  been  assisted  by  this  school  in  finding  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  juxtaposition.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  could  not 
deal  in  abstractions  incomprehensible  to  any  but  a  handful  of  experts. 

Hindemith,  a  realist  by  the  school  of  necessity,  who  had  grown  up  as  a 
performer  in  a  factual  world,  conceived  music  in  direct  relation  to  its 
functions  of  performance  and  apprehension  by  an  audience.  'There  is 
nothing  at  all  academic  about  Hindemith,'  wrote  Alfred  Einstein  in  1926. 
'He  is  simply  a  musician  who  produces  music  as  a  tree  bears  fruit, 
without  further  philosophic  purpose.'   Hindemith  always  made  music 
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consistent  with  the  experience  of  a  practicing  musician,  for  he  was 
familiar  with  the  actual  handling  of  instruments,  string  or  wind.  It  was 
natural  with  him  to  compose  at  first  for  solo  or  small  combinations,  and 
to  reach  with  ripening  experience  towards  the  larger  forms.  He  did  not 
lose  close  touch  with  his  medium  through  the  necessity  of  doing  his 
creative  work,  not  with  string,  bow,  or  reed,  but  with  those  very  unmusi- 
cal materials,  paper  and  ink.  He  could  never  have  been  capable  of 
writing  music  in  patterns  pleasing  to  the  eye,  which  would  lose  point 
when  translated  into  patterns  of  sound.  He  composed  not  solely  to 
please  himself  or  some  group  of  disciples,  but  those  whom  music  can 
be  normally  expected  to  reach  as  it  is  performed.  Conceiving  his  art  as 
having  this  very  definite  function,  he  denied  its  right  to  be  derouted, 
confused  by  the  individuality,  the  fantasy,  the  descriptive  ambitions  of 
the  artist. 

His  rejection  of  'program  music'  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  music  for 
the  theatre.  His  opera  scores  are  not  over-concerned  with  their  rather 
fantastic  texts.  They  consist  mostly  of  the  'absolute'  forms,  developed 
in  the  'absolute'  way.  One  is  reminded  of  a  remark  of  Stravinsky:  'My 
outlook  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  current  theory  of  the  music-drama 
as  exemplified  in  Wagner's  works.  There,  the  drama  becomes  music. 
I  wish  the  music  to  become  drama.'  Hindemith  denied  the  importance 
of  the  individual  element  in  music,  urged  the  'Neue  Sachlichkeit',  'the 
tendency  to  purify  music  from  all  the  elements  now  deriving  from  its 
inner  being'.  The  reasoning  is  logical  enough,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
a  strong  individuality  cannot  be  quite  excluded  even  from  the  most 
'objective'  of  forms.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Hindemith  the  individual, 
even  Hindemith  the  romanticist,  can  be  discerned  in  his  novel  and 
distinctive  handling  of  the  time-honored  attributes  of  music. 

The  slogan  'Gebrauchsmusik',  or  'Utility  music',  became  attached  to  him 
on  account  of  his  readiness  to  contribute  music  for  every  existing 
channel  of  propaganda  in  the  interest  of  widening  the  circle  of  listeners. 
He  wrote  music  adaptable  to  the  films,  to  brass  bands,  for  the  radio  and 
other  mechanical  contrivances.  He  provided  pieces  of  progressive  diffi- 
culty for  educational  work  in  instrumental  ensembles,  instrumental 
accompaniment  for  children's  play,  and  the  'Lehrstuck',  a  choral  work 
in  which  the  audience  is  supposed  to  take  part. 

'What  is  to  be  generally  regretted  today,'  wrote  Hindemith  in  1927, 
'is  the  loose  relation  maintained  by  music  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer.  A  composer  these  days  should  never  write  unless  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  demand  for  his  work.'  If  people  would  listen  more 
closely  to  his  music  instead  of  drawing  conclusions  from  loose  epithets, 
they  might  have  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  where  he  has  debased 
his  art  by  giving  it  a  practical  purpose.  They  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
point  out  where  this  artist  has  either  coddled  the  virtuoso  or  courted 
an  easy  popularity.  In  so  doing,  Hindemith  would  have  been  betraying 
his  avowed  aim,  for  to  favor  the  tonal  advantages  of  an  instrument  is 
not  to  flatter  the  vanities  and  exhibitionisms  of  the  virtuoso.  To  inculcate 
the  beauty  of  his  art  as  he  conceived  it,  as  thoroughly  and  as  broadly  as 
he  could,  does  not  mean  to  break  it  down  to  a  dead  level  of  insignificant 
commonplace  in  search  for  circulation  and  profit.  Hindemith  could  not 
make  himself  a  'popular'  composer  in  that  wider  sense  without  going 
directly  against  the  sound  and  estimable  instincts  which  always  guided 
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him.  His  point  of  view  in  all  its  respects  can  be  easily  identified  with 
that  of  the  eighteenth  century  or  earlier  periods.  Bach  probably  felt  no 
sort  of  degradation  when  he  supplied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  cantatas 
for  weekly  church  services,  written  for  such  singers  and  players  as  he 
could  muster.  And  Mozart  seems  to  have  been  cheerfully  ready  to 
supply  utility  music  in  the  way  of  a  serenade  for  a  dinner  party,  or  a 
concerto  for  a  musician  friend,  shaped  obligingly  to  the  numbers  and 
abilities  of  those  who  were  to  play  (if  decidedly  above  their  aesthetic 
capacities).  In  the  eighteenth  century  type,  where  the  form,  the  proce- 
dure, the  boundaries  are  more  or  less  prescribed,  facility  is  no  stigma, 
but  expected  and  inevitable.  The  composer  need  not  search  for  a  vast 
thesis,  wait  for  an  emotional  peak  in  his  inner  life,  ponder  some  universal 
concept  and  create  a  new  and  mighty  form  to  express  it  in  tone.  If  a 
sense  of  melody  is  alive  within  him,  his  invention  well  sharpened  and 
alert,  the  sonata,  concerto,  or  other  pattern  desired  will  be  forthcoming 
readily  enough. 

(An  interesting  example  of  Hindemith's  facility  is  the  'Trauermusik'  for 
string  orchestra  which  he  wrote  in  1936,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  King  George  V.  The  composer  happened  to  be  in  London  when  the 
King  died  on  January  20,  and  receiving  his  commission  from  the  British 
Broadcasting  Company  on  January  21,  played  the  viola  solo  in  a  radio 
broadcast  of  the  completed  score  on  the  following  day.  H.  H.  Stucken- 
schmidt  has  called  this  a  'masterpiece'  which  'cannot  be  dismissed  as 
unimportant  "occasional"  music'.  Compare  this  with  an  anecdote  related 
by  G.  Carpani  about  Haydn  during  his  stay  in  London.  A  ship's  captain 
came  to  the  composer  in  his  lodgings,  and  ordered  a  march,  to  be 
performed  by  a  brass  band  at  a  ceremony  before  the  sailing  of  his  boat, 
which  was  scheduled  for  the  following  day.  Haydn  composed  on  the 
spot  not  one  march  but  three,  that  his  client  might  have  a  choice.) 

Hindemith  was  like  the  early  composers  in  that  he  played  different 
instruments.  Probably  he  did  not  aim  to  be  a  virtuoso  in  that  sense 
which  exacts  a  career  dedicated  to  the  ultimate  polished  mastery  of 
execution,  for  the  true  virtuoso  is  more  than  apt  to  limit  himself  as  a 
composer.  The  art  of  music  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  craft  without 
sacrifice  of  loftier  aims.  Hindemith  went  further  and  protested  that  a 
part  of  the  composer's  expected  duty  should  be  the  direct  teaching  of 
it  to  the  succeeding  generations.  (It  is  not  irrelevant  to  point  out  that 
during  the  months  in  which  he  composed  the  Cello  concerto,  Hindemith 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tangle- 
wood.  1940  was  the  Center's  inaugural  year.)  The  art  of  the  renaissance 
survived  and  grew  only  because  the  greater  master  considered  it  his 
sacred  charge  to  teach  the  younger  generation  every  particular  of  his  skill. 
The  custom  found  its  way  into  the  eighteenth  century,  as  Bach  copied 
and  studied  intently  the  music  of  the  elder  organists  and  clavecinists, 
as  Mozart  listened  with  an  acquisitive  ear  to  Johann  Christian  or  Carl 
Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  Joseph  or  Michael  Haydn,  and  many  others, 
frankly  ready  to  adopt  any  stylistic  or  technical  felicity  that  appealed  to 
him.  Conditions  in  the  nineteenth  century  quite  altered  the  state  of 
affairs,  when  music  became  too  intensely  personal,  too  exclusively  the 
mirror  of  individual  experience  and  idiosyncrasy  to  admit  direct  imita- 
tion. There  could  have  been  no  second  Beethoven;  the  immediate  cult 
of  Wagner  was  swallowed  up  in  that  colossus;  the  imitators  of  Debussy 
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emitted  no  more  than  a  pale  reflected  light.  These  men  had  no  'pupils'  in 
any  significant  sense.  Their  influence  was  felt  subtly  and  at  long  range. 
But  by  1940  composers  were  tending  to  look  further  back.  A  return  to 
the  style  of  the  eighteenth  century  brings  with  it  once  more  communi- 
cable formulae  useful  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  In  recognizing 
this,  Hindemith  was  simply  more  consistent  and  thorough-going  than 
some  of  his  'neo-classical'  brethren. 

THE  CELLO  CONCERTO 

The  Concerto  opens  (massig  schnell — moderately  fast)  with  bravura- 
like measures  for  the  tutti,  and  these  are  followed  by  a  rounded  and 
graceful  melody  for  the  solo  cello.  The  melody  is  taken  up  by  the 
woodwinds,  and  as  the  soloist  repeats  it,  the  introductory  theme  is  set 
against  this  by  the  orchestra.  Now  the  cello  takes  up  this  theme  for  the 
first  time  (unaccompanied).  The  themes  undergo  transformation  in 
development,  the  soloist  and  tutti  alternately  providing  an  obbligato 
in  triplets.  As  this  development  builds  to  a  climax,  the  solo  player  is 
silent,  but  then  enters  with  a  long  unaccompanied  cadenza.  The  cellist, 
lightly  accompanied,  carries  the  movement  to  its  conclusion. 

The  second  movement  (ruhig  bewegt — gently  moving)  begins  with  an 
extended  melody  for  the  cello,  to  an  accompaniment  of  pizzicato  strings. 
The  woodwinds  take  up  the  melody.  Suddenly  the  movement  triples  its 
pace  to  sehr  lebhaft  —  very  lively.  Again  the  orchestra  alone  is  carried 
by  the  swift  and  lilting  measures  to  a  climax,  whereupon  the  soloist 
takes  up  the  swift  triplets.  A  still  more  exciting  point  is  reached  by  the 
orchestra  in  unison.  Then  the  orchestra  returns  to  the  intial  slow  tempo 
while  the  soloist  maintains  the  swift  one,  playing  three  measures  to  one 
in  the  orchestral  score.  Thus  the  woodwinds  carry  a  deliberate  and 
sustained  melody  while  the  solo  persists  in  the  lively  triplet  figure.  In 
the  last  fourteen  measures  the  soloist  falls  into  the  slow  tempo. 

The  Finale  (Marsch:  lebhaft  —  March:  lively)  utilizes  the  more  varied 
percussion.  The  orchestra  delivers  and  develops  a  march  theme  before 
the  soloist  enters  with  an  obbligato  figure,  eventually,  however,  taking 
the  melodic  lead.  The  Trio  is  labelled  'nach  einem  alten  Marsch'.  The 
composer  acknowledges  a  royal  source  —  a  march  tune  by  Amalia, 
sister  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Hindemith  altered  the  tune  for  his  present 
purpose.  The  Trio  is  delivered  pianissimo  by  the  wind  groups  and 
subdued  percussion,  the  glockenspiel  and  celesta  here  making  their 
only  appearance.  The  soloist  takes  a  subservient  and  muted  part  in  the 
proceedings.  As  the  first  march  is  resumed,  the  orchestra  and  soloist 
speak  with  renewed  brilliance. 


The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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Tve  got  a  chance  to 
buy  into  this 
dress  shop 


She  doesn't  have  to  work.  Her  present 
estate  would  keep  her  in  comfort.  But 
would  it  keep  her  feeling  useful . . .  keep 
her  in  touch  with  people?  The  decision 
is  more  than  a  money  matter.  It's  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  fi- 
nancial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 


the    interest   and    time   to   consider  the 
human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters.  Call 
your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust  Officer, 
at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's  talk 
about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Catering  Services  with  a  European  Touch 
French  Cuisine 

Homemade  Hors  d'  and  Dinner  Specialties 
Quiche  Lorraine  —  Pates  —  European  Pastries 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Experienced  Waiters 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


*n 


musicians 

of 

tomorrow . . . 

MANHATTAN 
S€HOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 
For  information  write 
120  CLAREMQNT  AVE 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 
(212)  749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RIVERVIEW 

Distinctive  condominiums 
overlooking  the  Charles  River 
in  Cambridge  near  Harvard 

Combining  the  ultimate  in 
luxury  with  a  magnificent  setting, 
Riverview  in  Cambridge  offers 
the  very  best  in  contemporary 
living. 

One,  two  and  three  bedroom 
apartments,  with  divided  levels 
for  personalized  living,  are  avail' 
able  from    $30,000   to   $70,000. 

22 1     Mt.   Auburn    St.,    Cambridge 
For  an  appointment,  call  354- 1 73  I 


Arthur 
tWurrsiY 


For  the  ultimate 
in  ballroom  dancing, 
Arthur  Murray's  of  course 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


ufis 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdon,  Inc. 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 


conduct, 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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FRIENDS  'MINI-TOUR' 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  APRIL  6th  to  9th  1972 

Our  European  Tour  last  year  was  not  only  a  tremendous  success  musi- 
cally, but  also  a  very  great  privilege  for  the  40  Friends  who  travelled  with 
their  Orchestra.  The  combination  created  a  lasting  bond  of  friendship 
across  the  footlights,  increased  financial  gifts,  and  enhanced  our  public 
relations  everywhere. 


There  were  many  disappointed  Friends  who  could  not  go  on  that  remark- 
able journey,  so  by  popular  request  the  Council  of  Friends  is  offering  a 
'Mini-Tour'  this  April  to  accompany  our  Orchestra  to  New  York  City  for 
three  days  of  concerts  and  special  parties. 

The  itinerary,  printed  opposite,  spells  out  the  activities  already  planned, 
and  additional  events  will  no  doubt  be  offered. 

We  are  especially  excited  about  travelling  by  private,  special  BSO  train 
with  many  of  the  players,  who  are  such  fun,  so  talented,  and  interested 
in  numerous  extra-curricular  activities.  We  will  stay  with  the  majority 
of  them  at  the  Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  just  one  block  from  Carnegie  Hall 
and  close  to  Lincoln  Center. 

The  careful  planning  relieves  you  of  all  worry.  Transportation  every- 
where, tickets,  rooms,  and  baggage  handling  are  attended  to  down  to 
the  last  detail,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  enjoy  yourselves. 

So  join  us  now  for  a  rare  experience! 


Unfortunately,  space  must  be  limited  to  one  hundred  because  tickets 
are  hard  to  get  in  New  York  —  especially  for  the  very  first  Pops  concert 
ever  given  there  by  our  Orchestra.  Therefore,  reservations  must  be 
limited  and  accepted  in  order  of  application. 


Fran  Fahnestock 
Betsy  Goodhue 
Barbara  Thompson 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
'MINI-TOUR'  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY 


APRIL  6  Depart  Boston  by  special  train 

Thursday  Cocktails  and  lunch  will  be  served  on  board. 

free  until: 

Pops  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Arthur  Fiedler 

conducting. 

Reception  after  the  concert,  honoring  Mr 

Fiedler  and  celebrating  the  80th  anniversary 

of  Carnegie  Hall. 


am 


8pm 


APRIL  7  free  until: 

Friday  Cocktail  party  hosted  by  Mr  and  Mrs  John  Hoyt 

Stookey  at  1125  Fifth  Avenue. 
Concert  at  Philharmonic  Hall,  Lincoln  Center, 
William  Steinberg  conducting  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette. 

Reception  after  the  concert  on  the  Promenade 
level  of  Philharmonic  Hall,  honoring  the 
Orchestra  and  the  New  York  Friends. 


6pm 
8.30pm 


APRIL  8  free  until: 

Saturday  Gala  cocktail  and  lunch  party  for  the  Friends,  7 30pm 

members  of  the  Orchestra  and  their  wives,  at 

the  Colony  Club,  564  Park  Avenue  at  62nd 

Street. 

Concert  at  Carnegie  Hall.  William  Steinberg  8pm 

conducting  Bruckner's  Symphony  no.  8. 


APRIL  9  Depart  New  York  by  special  train  with 

Sunday  members  of  the  Orchestra. 

Cocktails  and  lunch  will  be  served  on  board. 


am 


Also  Three  full  breakfasts,  transfers,  baggage 

included:  handling,  all  taxes  and  tips  for  the  above 

services. 


Total  cost,  including  all  events  and  $75  tax  deductible 
contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 

$350  per  person,  sharing  a  twin  bedroom  at  the 

Park  Sheraton  Hotel 

Single  bedroom  supplement  $30 

One  bedroom  suite  supplement  $64 

Two  bedroom  suite  supplement  $88 

Deposit  of  $100  per  person  is  due  by  February  1  1972 

Cancellations  for  full  refund  accepted  until  March  1  1972 

Reservations  are  limited  and  will  be  accepted  in  order 

of  receipt 


The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camcr, 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  If s  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


3r-.'  ^t 
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Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony    Lovers  —  Should    you    fall   in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
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take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 


\    bum  as  a  remembrance  gift. 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGt  •  Harvard  Sq.   868  2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868  2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.    773-8500 
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JOURNEY 
TO  MUSIC 

EUROPE  72 

3  weeks  including 

INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVALS 

EDINBURGH 

SALZBURG 

LUCERNE 

BERLIN 

additional  performances  in 

LONDON 
VIENNA 

From  Boston  August  23 

Full  escorted  inclusive  fare  $1297 
Tour  fare  includes:  Air  transportation  by 
T^BOAC     .first  class  hotel,  continen- 
tal breakfast  throughout. 

Music  oriented  tours  and  receptions  with 
opportunity  to  meet  performing  artists, 
planned  by  John  Salkowski,  member 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

15  performances  at  festivals,  concerts  and 
opera. 

Transfers  and  baggage  handling,  tips,  taxes 
and  service  charges  as  well  as  the  services 
of  Cook's  escorts. 

For  detailed  information  and  reservations 
apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Statler  Office  Building 

Suite  1020 

20  Providence  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

TEL.  (617)  267-5000 


91|aflanna/(nc. 

v/$e  trousseau  s/ovse  o/Sos/o/i 


dSlacK     Veluet 

Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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Investments  have 
different  rhythms  too! 

Some  people  want  their  investments  to  perform  vivace  while  others  prefer 
a  steadier  pace.  Whichever  pace  suits  you,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  can  develop  a  personal  financial  plan  to  meet  your  needs.  ^^ 

As  part  of  the  Boston  Company  we  can  offer  you  opportunities  in  real     ^^^^ 
estate,  oil  and  gas  and  securities.  Call  us  soon.  ^^5 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 


1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON; 

SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP 

AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &.  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?" 


Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 

A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 


Longy 

School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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ROBERT  SCHUMANN 
Symphony  no.  1  in  B  flat     op.  38 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8  1810;  he  died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  on  July  29  1856.  He  completed  his  First  symphony  in  February  1841. 
The  first  performance,  given  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig,  was  conducted 
by  Felix  Mendelssohn  on  March  31  of  that  year.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  given  on  January  15  1853  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society.  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony first  played  the  Symphony  during  the  Orchestra's  first  season,  on  March  3 
1882;  Georg  Henschel  conducted.  The  Orchestra's  most  recent  performances  in 
Boston  were  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  in  November  1966. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and  strings.  Although  many  conductors  have 
made  revisions  to  Schumann's  score,  Mr  Tilson  Thomas  has  chosen  the  original 
version  for  these  performances. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  first  winter  of  his  marriage,  on  the  threshold 
of  spring,  that  Schumann  composed  his  Symphony  in  B  flat.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  a  sudden  expansion  of  his  powers,  a  full  flowering  of  his  genius, 
coincided  with  the  last  year  of  his  engagement  and  with  his  marriage 
to  Clara  Wieck  on  September  12  1840  —  a  blissful  ending  to  a  distressing 
period  of  strife,  in  which  the  long  and  unyielding  opposition  of  her 
father,  Friedrich  Wieck,  was  overcome  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  law 
courts.  No  parent,  unless  it  was  Elizabeth  Barrett's  father,  ever  more 
stubbornly  opposed  an  ideal  union  of  kindred  artists. 

For  about  ten  years,  from  1830,  Schumann  had  directed  his  creative 
efforts  almost  exclusively  to  the  piano,  composing  the  bulk  of  his  music 
for  the  instrument  of  which  he  had  originally  set  out  to  be  a  virtuoso. 
In  1840  came  a  veritable  outpouring  of  songs  —  a  form  he  had  until 
then  referred  to  rather  slightingly.  There  were  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
of  them,  and  some  of  his  finest.  If  this  was  the  'song  year',  and  Schumann 
called  it  so,  the  year  1841  was  certainly  an  'orchestral  year'.  Schumann, 
who  had  never  tried  orchestral  writing  (save  for  a  premature  attempt  at 
a  Symphony  in  G  minor  in  1832,  which  he  never  published),  composed 
in  1841  the  Symphony  in  B  flat,  the  'Overture,  scherzo,  and  finale',  the 
Symphony  in  D  minor  (later  rescored  and  published  as  no.  4),  and  a 
'Phantasie'  in  A  minor,  which  he  later  used  as  the  first  movement  of  his 
Piano  concerto. 

The  pair  were  quietly  married  in  the  church  at  Schonefeld,  a  suburb  of 
Leipzig,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  No.  5  Inselstrasse,  in  the  attractive 
house  which  Schumann  was  able  to  provide.  Here,  in  the  fourth  month 
of  their  marriage,  Robert  worked  furiously  upon  his  first  symphony, 
completing  it  in  sketch  in  the  space  of  four  days.  Husband  and  wife 
kept  a  joint  diary,  and  from  January  17  to  23  1841,  Clara  was  left  to 
herself  to  record  the  news  of  the  music  that  was  in  process  of  coming 
to  life:  'It  is  not  my  turn  to  keep  the  diary  this  week;  but  when  a 
husband  is  composing  a  symphony,  he  must  be  excused  from  other 
things.  .  .  .  The  symphony  is  nearly  finished,  and  though  I  have  not  yet 
heard  any  of  it,  I  am  infinitely  delighted  that  Robert  has  at  last  found 
the  sphere  for  which  his  great  imagination  fits  him.  [January  25]  —  Today, 
Monday,  Robert  has  about  finished  his  symphony;  it  has  been  com- 
posed   mostly   at   night — my   poor   Robert   has   spent   some   sleepless 
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nights  over  it.  He  calls  it  'Spring  symphony.'  ...  A  spring  poem  by 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  this  creation/ 

The  poet  was  Adolph  Bottger,  to  whom  the  composer  sent,  in  1842, 
the  following  dedication,  with  a  script  of  the  two  opening  bars: 
'Beginning  of  a   symphony   inspired   by   a   poem   of  Adolph    Bottger.' 

(The  poem  which  Bottger  later  pointed  out  as  Schumann's  inspiration 
has  been  paraphrased  as  follows:  'Thou  spirit  of  the  cloud,  murky  and 
heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and  sea;  thy  grey  veil  covers  in  a 
moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven;  thy  mist  seethes  up  from  afar,  and 
night  hides  the  star  of  love.  Thou  spirit  of  the  cloud,  murky  and  damp, 
how  thou  hast  frightened  away  all  my  happiness,  how  thou  dost  call 
tears  to  my  face  and  shadows  into  the  light  of  my  soul!  O  turn,  O  turn 
thy  course, —  In  the  valley  blooms  the  spring!'  The  last  couplet  has 
been  taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  symphony:  'O  wende,  wende  deinen 
Lauf,  —  Im  Thale  bluht  der  Fruhling  auf!') 

Schumann  noted  in  the  diary:  'Sketched  January  23  to  26  1841',  and 
wrote  forthwith  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  Wenzel:  'I  have  during  the  last 
days  finished  a  task  (at  least  in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with  happiness, 
and  almost  exhausted  me.  Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony  —  and,  what 
is  more,  a  Spring  symphony:  I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is 
finished.'  And  he  said  in  a  letter  (November  23  1842)  to  Spohr:  'I  wrote 
the  symphony  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1841,  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they  are  very  old,  and 
surprises  them  again  with  each  year.  I  do  not  wish  to  portray,  to  paint; 
but  I  believe  firmly  that  the  period  in  which  the  symphony  was  produced 
influenced  its  form  and  character,  and  shaped  it  as  it  is/  He  later 
remarked  of  the  symphony  that  'it  was  born  in  a  fiery  hour'.  He  strove  to 
make  his  intentions  clear,  writing  to  the  conductor  Taubert  (January  10 
1843)  before  a  performance  in  Berlin:  'Could  you  infuse  into  your 
orchestra  in  the  performance  a  sort  of  longing  for  the  Spring,  which  I 
had  chiefly  in  mind  when  I  wrote  in  February  1841?  The  first  entrance 
of  trumpets,  this  I  should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it  were  from 
high  above,  like  a  summons  to  awakening;  and  then  I  should  like 
reading  between  the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how  every- 
where it  begins  to  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in  the 
Allegro,  how  little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  belong  to 
Spring.  True,  these  are  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after  my 
work  was  finished;  only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I  thought 
it  as  the  good-bye  of  Spring/  Schumann  at  first  intended  the  following 
mottoes  for  the  four  movements:  'The  dawn  of  spring',  'Evening',  'Joyful 
playing',  'Full  spring'. 

The  composer  immediately  began  work  on  the  instrumentation  on 
January  27.  The  first  movement  was  ready  by  February  4,  the  second 
and  third  by  February  13,  and  on  February  20  the  symphony  was  ready. 
On  February  14,  Schumann  rewarded  the  impatient  Clara  by  playing 
the  score  to  her  in  the  presence  of  two  musician  friends.  Clara  duly 
recorded  her  impressions  in  her  diary.  'I  should  like  to  say  a  little  some- 
thing about  the  symphony,  yet  I  should  not  be  able  to  speak  of  the 
little  buds,  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  the  fresh  green  leaves,  the  birds  in 
the  air  .  .  .  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear  husband!  If  I  cannot  express 
myself  poetically,  nevertheless  the  poetic  breath  of  this  work  has  stirred 
my  very  soul.' 
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When  the  symphony  was  about  to  go  into  rehearsal,  Schumann,  little 
experienced  in  orchestral  ways,  consulted  the  violinist  Hilf,  on  matters 
of  fingering  and  bowing.  At  the  rehearsals  (Mendelssohn  was  the  con- 
ductor) the  opening  call  of  the  trumpets  and  horns  could  not  be  sounded 
evenly  on  account  of  the  stopped  notes  of  the  horns  then  used,  and 
Schumann  had  to  transpose  them  a  third  higher.  Further  corrections 
were  made  when  the  score  was  published. 

The  concert  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orches- 
tra's pension  fund.  Clara  Schumann  played  the  'Adagio'  and  rondo  of 
Chopin's  F  minor  Concerto,  and  piano  solos;  the  manuscript  symphony 
was  the  only  purely  orchestral  piece.  Schumann,  delighted  at  the  results, 
wrote:  'Concert  of  the  Schumann  couple.  Happy,  unforgettable  evening. 
My  Clara  played  everything  in  such  masterly  manner  and  in  such 
elevated  mood  that  everyone  was  charmed.  And  in  my  artistic  life,  too, 
the  day  is  one  of  the  most  important.  My  wife  recognized  this,  too,  and 
rejoiced  almost  more  in  the  success  of  the  Symphony  than  in  her  own 
success.  Forward,  then,  with  God's  guidance,  on  this  path.  .  .  .' 

Professor  Tovey  (in  his  'Essays  in  musical  analysis')  has  added  his  word 
to  two  of  the  discussions  which  have  always  encircled  Schumann's 
symphonies:  the  matter  of  their  development  and  their  instrumentation. 
He  answers  the  attack  of  Joseph  Rubinstein,  a  formal  purist,  now  for- 
gotten, who  accused  Schumann  of  being  incapable  of  symphonic  devel- 
opment in  the  true  sense  in  his  First  symphony,  by  admitting:  'Schumann 
is  a  master  of  epigram.  .  .  .  Large  forms  imply  the  expansion  of  initial 
ideas  by  development;  and  development  is  the  very  thing  that  an 
epigram  will  not  bear.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  harsh  judgment  that 
forbids  the  epigrammatic  artist  to  pile  up  his  ideas  into  large  edifices: 
his  mind  may  be  full  of  things  that  cannot  be  expressed  except  in  works 
on  a  large  scale.  And  if  the  artist  cannot  give  such  works  an  organic 
structure,  why  should  he  be  forbidden  to  create  artificial  forms  which 
enshrine  his  ideas  as  the  coral-reef  houses  its  millions  of  polypi?' 

In  other  words,  this  writer  has  taken  the  inevitable  stand  of  every 
sensitive  musician,  that  the  true  musical  treasure  of  the  Symphony,  its 
message  which  Schumann  and  none  other  could  have  imparted,  is 
worth,  with  all  its  technical  imperfections,  a  wilderness  of  flawless 
symphonies  by  Mendelssohn,  Gade,  or  Sterndale  Bennett.  An  imperfect 
style,  says  Tovey,  may  obscure  the  whole  truth,  but  that  style  may  still 
be  infinitely  preferable  to  one  in  which  'it  is  impossible  to  express 
an  opinion'. 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  Schumann  the  orchestral  colorist,  Tovey  com- 
mends Mendelssohn  for  apparently  achieving  a  clear  performance  of 
the  first  two  symphonies,  while  wisely  refraining  from  'trying  to  change 
a  grown  man's  habits.  Perhaps  he  helped  Schumann  with  more  detailed 
advice  than  we  know  of;  for  the  scoring  of  the  First  symphony  is  not 
nearly  as  opaque  as  that  of  later  works,  and  so  perhaps  it  profited  by  as 
much  of  Mendelssohn's  advice  as  Schumann  could  digest  in  one  work. 
One  thing  must  be  clear:  whatever  need  Mendelssohn  or  later  con- 
ductors may  have  found  for  correction,  there  is  no  room  for  really 
different  orchestral  ideas.  When  a  redistribution  of  the  mass  of  wood- 
wind is  advisable  in  order  to  bring  the  main  theme  out,  we  need  not 
worry  about  the  changes  in  tone-color  that  may  result.  Unlike  Beethoven, 
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Schumann  has  not  in  such  cases  clearly  imagined  a  definite  tone-color 
that  would  be  spoilt  by  any  change.  When  obstacles  to  clearness  have 
been  removed,  the  resulting  purity  of  tone  is  indeed  rather  new  to 
listeners  who  have  hitherto  tried  to  hear  Schumann's  orchestra  in  its 
native  fog;  but  the  revelation  is  nevertheless  Schumann's  real  intention. 
What  is  wholly  inadmissible  is  the  introduction  of  new  "beauties", 
which  have  even  been  known,  within  living  memory,  to  include  a 
forte  end  to  the  scherzo.' 

'The  opemng  of  the  First  symphony  was  intended  to  sound  like  a 
summons  from  heaven,  evoking  the  vital  forces  of  springtime.  .  .  .  The 
introduction  continues  with  a  suggestion  of  the  first  stirrings  of  sap  in 
the  trees  and  awakenings  of  woodland  life;  and  at  last  the  Spring 
enters  in  full  vigor.  A  quieter  second  group  begins  with  an  admirably 
contrasted  theme  in  a  subtle  blend  of  keys,  and  ends  with  a  vigorous 
cadential  epigram,  difficult  to  bring  out  as  Schumann  scores  it.  The 
development  picks  up  its  sequences  in  Schumann's  way,  which  some- 
what resembles  the  way  of  Schubert  and  of  all  young  composers  who 
have  not  been  trained  under  the  eye  of  a  Rubinstein;  but  most  espe- 
cially of  those  who  have.  .  .  .  When  Shakespeare  called  springtime  "the 
only  pretty  ringtime",  he  obviously  referred  to  Schumann's  happy  use 
of  the  triangle  in  the  lighter  passages  of  this  development.  The  recapitu- 
lation arrives  at  the  top  of  a  grand  climax  in  which  the  opening  phrases 
of  the  introduction  blaze  forth  in  the  full  orchestra,  to  be  followed  by 
the  continuation  of  the  allegro  theme  instead  of  the  theme  itself  which, 
admirable  in  its  original  place,  would  have  been  prosaic  here.  (This  is 
the  kind  of  lesson  the  school  of  Rubinstein  never  learnt.)  The  coda 
introduces,  with  the  happiest  effect,  an  entirely  new  spring  song.  .  .  . 

'The  slow  movement,  unlike  the  short  intermezzi  that  occupy  its  place 
in  Schumann's  later  symphonies,  is  a  spacious  lyric  with  sustained  devel- 
opment. Its  orchestration  is  rich,  and  so  successful  as  to  indicate  that 
Schumann  had  a  decided  talent  in  that  category,  though  he  afterwards 
stifled  it.  .  .  .  The  main  theme  is  a  broad  cantabile  which  alternates 
with  a  modulating  theme  introduced  by  an  auxiliary  inner  figure.  The 
whole  is  scored  for  small  orchestra,  until  in  the  coda  the  trombones 
enter  softly  with  a  very  solemn  modulating  sequence.  This,  at  first 
seeming  to  arise  from  the  [main]  theme,  proves  to  be  an  anticipation 
of  the  theme  of  the  scherzo,  which  follows  without  break. 

'The  scherzo  is  in  D  minor,  a  key  which  it  enters  by  the  subdominant. 
The  first  trio  is  a  highly  imaginative  and  picturesque  design  in  D  major, 
in  chords  distributed  between  wind  and  strings  in  a  constant  rhythmic 
figure.  The  first  return  of  the  scherzo  is  represented  only  by  its  first 
strain,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a  second  trio  in  B  flat.  .  .  . 
The  mood  of  the  second  trio  shows  a  bustling  energy  which  sets  off 
the  following  full  da  capo  very  well,  while  the  sequences  do  not  last 
long  enough  to  make  us  feel  the  substance  to  be  too  dry.  Certainly  it 
is  not  a  good  model  for  students;  but  to  adopt  Dr  Johnson's  criticism 
in  its  two  forms,  the  colloquial  and  the  lexicographical,  it  has  wit  enough 
to  keep  it  sweet,  while  a  student's  imitation  would  doubtless  not  have 
sufficient  vitality  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction.  The  coda,  with  its 
mysterious  fleeting  vision  of  the  first  trio,  is  really  wonderful. 

'The  finale  begins  with  a  scale  in  a  striking  rhythm,  and  proceeds  to  a 
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main  theme  as  slight  as  a  daisy-chain  (and  why  not?).  .  .  .  The  develop- 
ment is  a  very  different  matter.  Beginning  dramatically,  it  first  deals 
gently  with  [the  second  theme],  but  then,  at  the  summons  of  the  trom- 
bones, takes  that  rhythm  back  to  the  original  scale  figure,  which  it 
builds  up  into  an  enormous  and  impressive  sequence  .  .  .  which  rises 
to  an  ominous  forte,  but  never  to  a  fortissimo:  and  the  climax  is  actually 
a  decrescendo.  The  home  dominant  being  at  last  reached,  the  recapitu- 
lation is  ushered  in  by  that  most  dangerous  of  unorthodoxies,  something 
that  is  thoroughly  old-fashioned:  that  is  to  say,  an  unbarred  cadenza 
for  the  flute.  As  Wagner's  Hans  Sachs  says,  'In  springtime  it  must  be  so". 
The  full  energy  of  the  finale  appears  in  its  coda,  which  grandly  works 
up  the  thread  of  the  development  to  a  triumphant  end.' 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  — 
Tour  of  European  Music  Festivals 

The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  now  have  ready  their 
plans  for  a  1972  tour  of  European  Music  Festivals.  Lasting  from  July  17 
through  August  7,  it  will  comprise  visits  to  the  French  Chateau  country, 
Aix-en-Provence,  Munich,  Salzburg,  Bayreuth,  Venice  and  Verona.  The 
price  of  $1795  (of  which  $200  is  a  tax  deductible  contribution  to  the 
Conservatory)  includes  transportation,  de  luxe  accommodations,  two, 
and  sometimes  three  meals  a  day,  sight-seeing,  all  transfers,  service 
charges  and  taxes,  as  well  as  tickets  to  eleven  performances,  the  services 
of  the  English-speaking  guide  Chris  Gerolemou,  and  pre-concert  talks 
by  Mrs  Mac  Morgan.  Fully  detailed  information  is  available  from  the 
Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  290  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston  02115,  telephone  262-1120. 
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THE  ASSOCIATE  CONDUCTOR 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  Associate  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in  Holly- 
wood in  1944.  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  seventeen  he  studied  piano  with  John 
Crown  and  Muriel  Kerr,  harpsichord  with 
Alice  Ehlers.  He  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California  with  advanced  stand- 
ing in  1962,  and  studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl 
and  John  Crown.  He  was  awarded  the 
Alumni  Prize  as  the  outstanding  student  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 

For  four  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra,  a  resident  company  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Music  Center.  At  the  Monday  Evening  concerts  he  was  con- 
ductor and  piano  soloist  during  this  time  in  performances,  many  of  them 
premieres,  by  contemporary  composers,  including  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre 
Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl.  He  has  been 
pianist  in  the  classes  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  has  prepared  the  orches- 
tra for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts.  During  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festi- 
val and  Ojai  Festival  the  following  year,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was 
assistant  conductor  to  Pierre  Boulez.  He  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai 
Festival  in  the  summers  of  1968  and  1969. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  dur- 
ing 1968,  he  conducted  the  premiere  of  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  During  the  1968-1969  season 
he  conducted  youth  concerts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Philharmonia.  He  returned 
to  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1969  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  where  he  conducted  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra, and  was  much  involved  in  the  musical  preparation  of  the  Center's 
production  of  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the  1969-1970  season, 
he  replaced  William  Steinberg  at  concerts  in  New  York  during  the  fall 
when  Mr  Steinberg  became  ill.  He  conducted  more  than  thirty  of  the 
Boston  Symphony's  concerts  during  that  season,  and  was  appointed 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1970.  In  May  1970 
he  made  his  London  debut  in  concerts  with  the  London  Symphony.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  he  conducted  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  at  the  Lincoln 
Center  Festival  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  Tanglewood.  On  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  recent  tour  to  Europe  he  conducted  concerts  in 
Wuppertal,  Hanover,  Frankfurt,  Rome  and  Barcelona.  He  made  his  debut 
in  Japan  last  May.  He  recently  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Fine  Arts  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  made  several  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  among  them  per- 
formances of  Debussy's  Images,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  1,  Ives's 
Three  places  in  New  England,  Ruggles's  Sun-treader,  Piston's  Symphony 
no.  2  and  Schuman's  Violin  concerto,  with  Paul  Zukofsky.  He  also  plays 
the  piano  in  an  album  of  chamber  music  by  Debussy,  the  first  record 
made  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  g4Q 


THE  SOLOIST 

LAURENCE  LESSER  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance with  the  Boston  Symphony  at  these 
concerts.  A  native  of  Los  Angeles,  he  be- 
gan performing  in  public  at  an  early  age. 
Graduating  with  honors  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1961,  he  then  went  to  Europe 
under  a  Fulbright  Fellowship.  He  won  the 
cello  prize  in  Siena  in  1962,  and  toured  in 
Germany,  Italy  and  Spain.  In  1966  he  won 
a  prize  at  the  Tchaikovsky  International 
Competition  in  Moscow  and  recorded  there 
for  the  Melodiya  label.  The  same  year  he  was  guest  performer  in  the 
Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall,  also  appearing  at  the  1968 
series  in  Los  Angeles.  In  1969  he  appeared  in  a  recital  at  Town  Hall, 
New  York,  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  as  pianist.  Laurence  Lesser  has 
recorded  Schoenberg's  Cello  concerto  for  the  Columbia  label. 


AN  APPEARANCE  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

Marylou  Speaker,  a  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will 
give  a  concert  on  Saturday  afternoon  February  12  at  the  Carnegie  Recital 
Hall  in  New  York.  The  program  will  include  music  by  Bach,  Stravinsky, 
Wieniawski,  and  the  Grand  duo  concertant  of  Giovanni  Bottesini,  in 
which  she  will  be  joined  by  Lawrence  Wolfe,  a  member  of  the  Orches- 
tra's double  bass  section.  The  pianist  will  be  an  alumna  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  Elizabeth  Wright. 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 


RUSH  LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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When  you 
invest  in 

The  Boston  Five, 
you  just 

can't  lose. 


Robert  J.  Spiller,  President, 


If  you've  never  thought  of  a  Boston  Five  savings  account 
as  an  investment,  it's  time  you  did.  Because  it's  one 
investment  you  can  make  these  days  that  guarantees  you 
one  hundred  cents  back  on  every  dollar  you  put  in.  The 
money  you  invest  in  the  Five  is  fully  insured  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  of  Massachusetts. 

So  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  market,  you  just 
can't  lose. 

In  fact,  you  stand  to  gain  substantially  when  you  invest 
in  the  Five.  We've  been  paying  continuous  dividends  since 
before  your  grandfather  was  born.  Right  now,  we're  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  allowed  by  law  ...  up  to  6% 
compounded  daily,  on  Term  Certificates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  bank  president  to 
know  that  an  investment  that  offers  you  great 
rates  of  return,  plus  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

So  think  of  the  Five  as  more  than 
a  place  to  put  your  money. 


Think  of  us 
as  an  investment. 


BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  30  SCHOOL  ST.   BOSTON,  MASS.    02108  •  742-6000    MEMBER  FDIC/DIFM 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Subscribers'  Exhibition 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Friends,  subscribers  and  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  take  place  from  February  15  to 
March  4  1972. 

Paintings  may  be  brought  to  the  STAGE  DOOR  at  Symphony  Hall  on 
February  10  or  11.  Please  use  the  application  form  printed  below.  All 
paintings  and  applications  MUST  be  submitted  by  February  11. 


APPLICATION  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS'  EXHIBITION  Feb.  15-March  4  1972. 

Please  complete  both  halves  of  this  form,  attaching  one  to  the  back  of 
the  painting,  and  return  both  halves  and  painting  to  the  STAGE  DOOR 
(Westland  Avenue)  on  February  10  or  11.  DO  NOT  BRING  PAINTING 
OR  APPLICATIONS  TO  FRONT  ENTRANCE  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL.  Even 
if  your  painting  is  not  for  sale,  please  indicate  its  value  for  insurance 
purposes.  After  the  exhibition,  artwork  MUST  BE  CLAIMED  on  March 
7  or  8  ONLY. 


name. 


address- 


telephone  number- 
title  of  painting 

value 


for  sale 


yes 


no 


name 


address. 


telephone  number- 
title  of  painting 

value  — — - 


.for  sale. 


yes 


no 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


kodaly 

Hary  Janos  suite  (Leinsdorf) 
Peacock  variations 


RCA/LSC  2859 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2642 
RCA/LSC  7031 


MOZART 

Symphonies  36  and  39  (Leinsdorf) 

'Jupiter'  Symphony  (Leinsdorf)/ 

Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  ) 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  J.  F.  Kennedy)  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  3097 
RCA/LSC  2694 

RCA/LSC  7030 


ORFF 

Carmina  Burana  (Ozawa) 


RCA/LSC  3161 


PROKOFIEV 

'Romeo  and  Juliet'  music  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 

Piano  concertos  3  and  4  (Browning/Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2994 
RCA/LSC  2707 
RCA/LSC  3019 


SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9     'The  Great'     (Steinberg) 


RCA/LSC  3115 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


*nd  MBIM 


MUSICAL  MARATHON  —  MARCH  2-6  1972 
Boston  Symphony  &  Boston  Pops  Orchestras 

A  BENEFIT 


Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Council  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Radio  station  WCRB,  this  year's  Musical  Marathon  will 
take  place  from  7  pm  Thursday  March  2  through  1  am  Monday  March  6, 
non-stop.  If  you  have  wanted  the  Boston  Symphony  or  the  Boston  Pops 
to  play  your  favorite  music,  here's  your  opportunity  —  all  of  it  taped 
performances  of  actual  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall,  at  Tanglewood  and 
on  tour.  None  of  the  music  is  available  commercially. 

This  year's  Musical  Marathon  will  raise  money  for  the  Orchestra,  entitle 
you  to  unique  and  exciting  premiums,  and  introduce  you  to  members 
of  the  Orchestra  family  through  live  interviews  on  WCRB. 

If  you  have  not  yet  received  your  booklet  giving  details  of  Musical 
Marathon  1972,  please  call  the  Marathon  telephone  number,  891-1234, 
or  pick  one  up  in  the  lobby  of  Symphony  Hall.  Tell  your  friends 
about  it,  and  plan  to  take  part  yourself.  Take  full  advantage  of  your 
chance  to  hear  performances  of  Beethoven,  Brahms  and  Mahler  under 
Steinberg,  of  Stravinsky,  Mahler  and  Haydn  under  Thomas,  of  the  historic 
American  premieres  of  the  original  versions  of  Fidelio  and  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos  under  Leinsdorf,  of  a  repeat  world  premiere  of  Bartok's  Concerto 
for  orchestra  under  Koussevitzky,  of  Berlioz's  greatest  works  under  Munch 
and  Ozawa,  and  of  Gershwin,  Johann  Strauss  and  the  Beatles  under 
Fiedler  —  these  and  fifteen  hundred  more! 

The  Council  of  Friends  is  most  grateful  to  WCRB  for  generously  giving 
the  air  time  for  the  Marathon;  to  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians; 
to  the  conductors,  to  the  Orchestra  members  and  staff,  to  the  Trustees 
and  Overseers  for  their  enthusiastic  co-operation;  and  to  the  countless 
businesses  and  individuals  who  have  made  this  benefit  possible. 

Remember  —  stay  tuned  to  WCRB  1330  AM/102.5  FM  from  Thursday 
March  2  through   Monday  March  6. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 
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SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 


The  final  concerts  of  the  series  will  be  given  on 


Friday  March  31  at  8.30 
Saturday  April  1  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS    conductor 


HARVARD-RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 

F.  John  Adams     conductor 


FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 


BACH 

DEL  TREDICI 
DES  PREZ 
MESSIAEN 


Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

Pop-Pourri 

Deploration  dejehan  Okeghem 

Etexspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


TICKETS,  PRICED  FOR  EACH  CONCERT  AT  $3,  $4.50,  $5.50  ARE 
AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE. 
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CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 

WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

L* * _"_  *■ ■"•- 

ma 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


M 

o 

1— 
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I 
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n 

33      | 

T 

70 

o 

m 
73 

MARLBOROUGH 

ST. 

1 

COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 

•5 

1 

NEWBURY  ST. 

Symphony  Hall 


Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 
*  5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  267-8645 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 
Promenade  Cafe/*Zachary's 

8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271   Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's    279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 
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ley  Sq. 
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BOYLSTON  ST. 


ST.  JAMES  ST. 


STUART  ST. 
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15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Carver  Street     57  Carver  Street  423-5700 

Other  Restaurants 

Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

111  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  492-7777 

Five  Chateaux  5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  491-3600 
*Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 
*Maftre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
*Polcari's     283  Causeway  742-4142 


Parking 


A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center 
267-9875 

B.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

C.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

D.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

E.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
267-2965 


*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


zA  JFegendaryf  Experience  in  Twining 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
Boston  9s  newest  grand  hotel 


120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

52nd  Floor  -  Prudential  Tower 


for  Reservations:  262-0600 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


ffia?tre 
jaojues 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


maison  robert 


CUISINE  FRANCHISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 
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Du  Barn) 

French 

Restaurant 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/ Boston 

(near  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M. -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M. -1:00  A.M. 


DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 


*UAtt4 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  .267-8645 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  WILLIAM  DORE  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  till 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1 ,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM   IN  DINING 


GERjflN'fES 


Lunch  11 :30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 
333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  February  4  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  5  1972  at  8.30 

COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 
STEPHEN   BISHOP     piano 


TIPPETT 

MOZART 

DVORAK 


Fantasia  concertante  on  a  theme  of  Corelli 
Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  482 
Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 


Colin  Davis,  Musical  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden, 
who  conducted  several  concerts  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  last  summer, 
returns  next  week  as  guest  conductor.  The  soloist  in  the  piano  concerto 
will  be  the  young  American  pianist,  Stephen  Bishop,  who  has  spent 
much  of  his  time  during  recent  years  in  Europe. 

The  concert  will  begin  with  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  Fantasia  concertante 
for  strings,  in  which  the  concertino  parts  will  be  played  by  Joseph 
Silverstein,  Max  Hobart  and  Jules  Eskin.  Tippett,  for  many  years  one  of 
the  leading  British  composers,  came  into  the  limelight  last  season  when 
his  new  opera,  The  knot  garden,  which  Mr  Davis  conducted,  was 
produced  with  great  success  at  Covent  Garden.  The  Fantasia  dates 
back  to  1953. 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.50,  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.20. 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


Thursday  afternoon  February  17  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  19  1972  at  8.30 


AN  IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  FRIDAY  SUBSCRIBERS 

The  fifteenth  concert  of  the  Friday  series  will  be  given  on 
THURSDAY  FEBRUARY  17  at  2  o'clock.  The  date  printed  on  the 
tickets  for  that  concert  is  incorrect. 


COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 
STEPHEN   BISHOP     piano 

BENITA  VALENTE  soprano,     D'ANNA   FORTUNATO  contralto, 
KENNETH   RIEGEL  tenor,     ROBERT  HALE  bass, 
TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver  director 


MOZART 

MOZART 

*MOZART 


Kyrie  in  D  minor     K.  341 
Piano  concerto  in  C     K.  503 
Requiem     K.  626 


TUESDAY  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 
Tuesday  evening  March  21  1972  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 
NICOLE   HENRIOT     piano 


LISZT 
BRUCKNER 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 
Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 

STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


INNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pel  ham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


332-9890 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 
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GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800  OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY    •    BINDING 
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1971-72  bo/ton  univer/ity 
)         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director    Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


SUN.  AFT.  FEB.  6  at  3  • 

ANDRE  WATTS 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


Renowned  Pianist  in  Recital 

Schubert,  Twelve  Waltzes,  Op.  18  (D.  145);  Sonata  in  A  minor,  Op.  143; 

Fantasy  in  C  major,  Op.  15  ("The  Wanderer"); 

Liszt,  Les  Jeux  d'Eau  a  La  Villa  d'Este;  Don  Juan  Fantasy 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Box-office 

SAT.  EVE.  FEB.  12,  8:30  •  JORDAN  HALL 

SERGIO  and  EDUARDO  ABREU 

Celebrated  Duo  Guitarists  from  Brazil 

Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Jordan  Hall  Box-office 

SUN.  FEB.  13  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

WANDA  WILKOMIRSKA 

The  Celebrated  Polish  Violinist 
ANTONIO    BARBOSA,    Pianist  Assisting  Artist 

Bach,  Sonata  in  G  minor;  Beethoven,  Sonata  in  A  Major,  Op.  47  "Kreutzer"; 
Grieg,  Sonata  in  C  minor,  Op.  45;  Ravel,  Sonata 

Seats  Now  at  Box-office 

SUN.  FEB.  20  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

GUARNERI  STRING  QUARTET 

Schubert,  Quartet  in  G  Major,  Op.  161; 
Beethoven,  Quartet  in  C  Major,  Op.  59,  No.  3 

Seats  Now  at  Box-office 

SAT.  FEB.  26  at  2:30  &  8:30;  SUN.  FEB.  27  at  3   •   JOHN  HANCOCK  HALL 

JAMES  WHITMORE 

in  his  highly  acclaimed  one-man  show 

"WILL  ROGERS'  U.S.A." 

MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  to  John  Hancock  Hall,  180  Berkeley  St.,  Boston  02116. 
Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  and  make  remittance  payable  to 
Celebrity  Series.    Prices:    $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50. 


We  invest  your  money  for  reasons  other  than  money. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  —  like  EPI 
speakers  —  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

rYI?fT4T3CTT?  A 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


THURSDAY  A  5 
FRIDAY -SATURDAY  14 
TUESDAY  A  7 
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created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background   by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
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EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
IRVING  W.  RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 
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Accompanist  to: 
The  Boston  Symphony 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS   •   ORGANS 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-0775 
50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-0450 
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THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C  ALSOP 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
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MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
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STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
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VINCENT  C. 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
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W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
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DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
fb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Investments  have 
different  rhythms  too! 

Some  people  want  their  investments  to  perform  vivace  while  others  prefer 
a  steadier  pace.  Whichever  pace  suits  you,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  can  develop  a  personal  financial  plan  to  meet  your  needs.  ^^ 

As  part  of  the  Boston  Company  we  can  offer  you  opportunities  in  real     ^^^^ 
estate,  oil  and  gas  and  securities.  Call  us  soon.  ^^5 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Thursday  evening  February  3  1972  at  8.30 
Friday  afternoon  Feburary  4  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  5  1972  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  February  15  1972  at  8.30 

COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 


TIPPETT  Fantasia  concertante  on  a  theme  of  Corelli 

CONCERTINO     JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
MAX  HOBART     violin 
JULES  ESKIN     cello 

first  performance  in  Boston 


MOZART 


Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  482 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro  -  andante  cantabile  -  allegro 

STEPHEN   BISHOP 


intermission 


DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

Allegro  maestoso 

Poco  adagio 

Scherzo:  vivace-  poco  meno  mosso 

Finale:  allegro 


Stephen  Bishop  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.50,  the  other  concerts  about  10.20. 

The  concert  on  February  3  is  being  recorded  by  WGBH-TV  for  later  telecast. 
Occasional  scenes  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1 896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World. 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 


YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


pokari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


Contemporary  Prints  +  Pottery 

8  Story  St.,  Harvard  Sq.,  Tel.  661-1596 


art/asia 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

shop,  inc. 

42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 

CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


U 


some 
women 
are       j 
afraid 
of  this 
man  & 


His  name  is  Wayne  Collins.  He  is 
exclusively  associated  with 
Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  and  is  a 
professional  interior  designer  — 
that's  why  some  women  may 
be  a  little  afraid. 

However,  Wayne  is  a  professional 
who  knows  his  business.  And  that 
business  is  to  advise  you  and 
assist  you  in  selecting  furnishings 
for  your  home.  No  one  knows 
better  than  you  what  your  life 
style  is  .  .  .  finding  furnishings  and 
accessories  to  complement  your 
way  of  life  is  Wayne's  job.  He's 
easy  to  work  with,  and  he'll  tell 
you  about  our  free  design  service. 

Come  in  soon  and  talk  with  him 
—  or  one  of  our  other  talented 
designers.  See  the  beautiful  room 
settings  comprised  of  fine 
Wellington  Hall  furniture  and 
exciting  accessories. 

Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  — a  different 
way  to  select  beautiful  furnishings 
for  your  home.  We  think  you'll 
like  it. 

WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 

381  Elliot  St.  •  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Falls 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.  •  969-2335 
(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9. . .  near  128) 

Open  9:30  to  6  daily  /  Fridays  until  9 
Financial  Arrangements  Available. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  col  lection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Kennedy  and  Muskie 


The  ironies  in  the  Kennedy- 
Muskie  tug  of  Presidential  war  are 
reaching  the  breaking  point. 

The  esteem  towards  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  among  Dr. 
George  Gallup's  constituents  is  ris- 
ing steadily,  just  as  Kennedy's  real 
chances  for  the  White  House  are 
evaporating. 

Why  is  he  prospering  in  the 
polls?  Almost  for  the  same  reason 
Muskie  is  doing  well  among  the 
people  who  decide  the  Democratic 
nomination.  Perhaps  this  dichotomy 
is  proof  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
two-party  system,  but  try  telling 
that  to  an  alderman  in  Pittsburgh. 

Kennedy's  is  a  bold,  clear 
voice  on  a  wide  range  of  public 
issues.  He  is  truly  liberated  from 
considerations  of  political  gain,  so  he 
is  deliberately  controversial  and 
flamboyant  on  Ireland,  civil  liberties 
and  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

Muskie's  views  seem  iden- 


tical to  Kennedy's.  But  Muskie 
speaks  less  flashily — or  less  fer- 
vently — and  politicians  and  many 
voters  see  him  as  a  quieter,  duller — 
or  more  stable — man,  less  of  a  boat- 
rocking  paladin  for  the  Party. 

Kennedy's  main  asset  can 
be  converted  into  liquid  currency 
only  by  going  into  the  primaries,  a 
path  he  has  foresworn.  So  he  waits 
until  Muskie  loses  a  few  primaries. 
But  another  irony  clouds  this  wait- 
ing period:  nobody  is  in  shape  to  beat 
Muskie  because  Kennedy  has  so 
monopolized  the  attention  and 
energies  of  those  seeking  an  alterna- 
tive to  Muskie. 

The  endorsement  of  Muskie 
by  Sen.  John  V.  Tunney  of  California 
was  final  proof  that  the  Kennedy- 
f  or-President  drive  is  mostly  gossip 
and  gossamer.  Tunney  rang  down 
the  curtain  on  the  great  scenario 
before  an  out-of-town  tryout. 

MARTIN  F.  NOLAN,  December  10, 1971 


Martin  E  Nolan 
writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/Evening/Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

Parents  need  a  vacation 

Handicapped  people  need  help 

Chronic  illness  strikes 

A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 
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GINESTET 


CINESTET 

Margaux 

"ffUMION     MARGAUX    CONTROUS 

1966 


The  fine  work 

of  art  that 
is  always  signed* 

The  Bordeaux  wines  of  the  Ginestet 
family  have  traditionally  been  regarded 
as  superior  examples  of  the  wine- 
maker's  art.  Ginestet  Margaux  is  but 
one  that  has  helped  establish  this 
family's  impeccable  reputation.  Look 
for  the  personal  signature  of  Bernard 
Ginestet  on  the  label  when  you 
make  your  selection. 


The  Wines  of 

GINESTET 
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Some  conscientious  Bostonians 

serve  as  investment  advisers  to 

hospitals,  churches,  and  charities. 

Because  they're  conscientious,  they 

worry  increasingly  about  making 

the  right  decisions  in  an  increasingly 

changeable  market. 

So  they  call  on  us  to  provide  them 
with  continuing  investment  advice. 

If  you  re  one  of  those  conscientious 
Bostonians,  talk  to  Wendell 
Hastings,  our  specialist  in  chari- 
table investments,  at  742-4000. 
Like  you,  he's  conscientious. 
And  concerned. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  FD. I.C. 


BOUFFANT 

BLACK  TAFFETA 

wearing  a  fragile  rose 


Such  good  theatre.  Geoffrey 
Beene  creates  the  perfect 
dress  for  little  evenings.  A 
crescendo  of  rustling  taffeta 
with  handspan  waist  .  .  .  and 
a  skirt  swaying  with  a 
ballerina's  grace.   Romantic 
shawl  collar,  deep  V-plunge 
decolletage  nestled  with 
pale  pink  roses.   Misses  sizes. 

145.00 


DESIGNER'S  SHOP- 
SECOND   FLOOR— BOSTON 


JORDAN  MARSH 
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A  MAN  CAN  READ  THE  MOORE  COUNTY  NEWS  in  just  five 
minutes.  That's  all  it  takes  each  week  to  keep  up  with  Moore  County. 

Occasionally,  you'll  see  a  piece  on  the  Jack  Daniel 
Distillery.  Like  the  time  Jack  Bateman  broke  his 
arm  rolling  barrels  to  the  warehouse.  Or  when 
our  new  stiller  got  married.  But  by  and  large  we 
don't  make  the  paper  too  much.  You  see,  here  in 
our  Hollow  we've  been  charcoal  mellowing 
whiskey  for  over  one  hundred  years.  And,  according 
to  the  editor,  there's  no  news  in  that  anymore. 

©  1971,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  361),  TENN. 
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SIR  MICHAEL  TIPPETT 

Fantasia  concertante  on  a  theme  of  Corelli  for  string  orchestra 

Program  note  by  the  composer  and  Andrew  Raeburn 

Tippett  was  born  in  London  on  January  2  1905.  He  composed  the  Fantasia  to 
commemorate  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  Corelli's  birth,  on  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  and  completed  the  score  early  in  1953.  The 
first  performance  was  given  by  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  in  August  of 
that  year  during  the  Festival;  the  composer  conducted.  The  first  American  per- 
formance was  given  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  9  1966. 

The  score  calls  for  three  groups  of  strings,  a  concertino  group  of  2  solo  violins 
and  solo  cello,  a  'concerto  grosso'  (half  the  remaining  players)  and  a  'concerto 
terzo'  (the  other  half). 

For  the  Fantasia  concertante  I  have  taken  a  theme  from  one  of  Corelli's 
Concerti  grossi  op.  6.  Most  of  the  theme  is  a  short  contrapuntal  Adagio 
of  a  dark  passionate  kind.  But  tacked  on  the  end  of  it  is  a  Vivace  of  even 
smaller  proportions  consisting  entirely  of  the  chord  of  C  major.  So  by 
this  means  it  is  possible  to  come  close  to  both  the  more  serious  side  of 
Corelli's  music  and  to  the  purely  instrumental  side  where  he  explores 
the  brilliance  of  the  violin.  In  the  Fantasia  concertante  the  music  passes 
to  and  fro  between  the  dark  and  the  light,  with  always  plenty  of  display 
of  string  tone  in  solos  and  ensembles  of  various  kinds. 

Corelli's  division  of  his  string  body  into  Concertino,  Concerto  grosso 
and  keyboard  accompaniment  from  the  figured  bass  I  have  held  to  by 
accompanying  from  the  figured  bass  with  a  small  section  of  the  string 
orchestra,  which  I  call  a  'Concerto  armonico'  or  'Concerto  terzo'.  The 
three-part  division  of  the  orchestra  is  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme  of 
the  Fantasia,  though  it  is  constantly  modified  and  varied. 

As  to  the  shape  of  the  piece,  there  are  first  of  all  actual  variations  of  the 
theme  as  it  stands.  Then  a  portion  of  the  theme  forms  a  subject  for  a 
tiny  fugue,  which  itself  includes  a  transcription  of  the  opening  of  Bach's 
double  fugue  for  organ  on  themes  of  Corelli.  But  the  most  fascinating 
thing  about  the  theme  is  that  if  Corelli's  bass  in  F  minor  is  put  into  the 
relative  major  A  flat  and  somewhat  extended,  it  produces  a  melody  of 
pure  Puccini.  This  then  gives  a  lyrical  section  in  the  middle  of  the 
Fantasia  which  is  echoed  at  the  end  by  a  Pastorale  much  on  the  lines  of 
Corelli's  own  in  the  Concerto  fatto  per  la  notte  di  natale,  the  so  called 
'Christmas  concerto'. 

M.T.  — February  23  1953 


During  the  two  years  since  Colin  Davis  conducted  performances  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Tippett's  Symphony  no.  2,  the  com- 
poser's latest  opera  The  knot  garden  has  been  presented  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  with  tremendous  success,  while  there 
have  also  been  a  revival  and  a  recording  of  the  earlier  The  midsummer 
marriage.  (Mr  Davis  was  conductor  of  both  operas.)  In  England  at  least, 
Tippett's  music,  which  for  many  years  has  received  polite  but  qualified 
criticism,  is  now  being  explored  and  enjoyed  by  a  wide  public.  It  is 
interesting  too  that  in  this  country  the  recording  of  The  midsummer  mar- 
riage has  been  for  the  last  months  on  the  list  of  best-selling  classical 
albums. 
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Tippett  has  been  a  committed  humanist  all  his  life.  Reaching  adoles- 
cence as  the  first  world  war  was  ending,  he  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
horrors  of  that  pointless  struggle,  during  which  more  men  were  killed 
or  maimed  in  battle  than  at  any  time  before  or  since.  After  a  grammar 
school  education  he  went  to  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London, 
'knowing  absolutely  nothing  about  music'.  There  he  studied  composi- 
tion with  two  solid  musicians,  Charles  Wood  and  R.  O.  Morris;  his  con- 
ducting teachers  were  Adrian  Boult  and  Malcolm  Sargent.  Tippett's  early 
works,  which  included  a  Symphony,  he  later  withdrew.  The  extant  works 
date  from  1935,  the  year  of  the  String  quartet  no.  1.  He  followed  that 
with  A  song  of  liberty,  written  for  chorus  and  orchestra  to  a  poem  of 
William  Blake,  which  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  Benjamin  Britten's 
Pacificist  march  (1937).  It  was  a  time  of  personal  activity  in  politics. 
'Reading  Marx,'  Tippett  said  recently,  'knocked  me  for  six,  because  it 
gave  me  an  understanding  of  what  was  going  to  happen.  I  suddenly 
realized  what  figures  like  Shostakovich  must  have  gone  through  them- 
selves/ Unlike  the  younger  Britten,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1939,  Tippett  remained  in  England,  training  an  orchestra  of  unemployed 
musicians  at  Morley  College  in  London.  In  1940  he  became  Director  of 
Music  at  Morley  College,  and  despite  the  destruction  of  the  college 
buildings  during  the  Battle  of  Britain,  and  the  inevitable  wartime  reduc- 
tion in  the  student  body,  he  put  together  a  sizeable  chorus,  and  con- 
ducted concerts  in  various  halls  in  London.  Two  days  after  war  was 
declared  he  started  on  his  first  major  work,  the  oratorio  A  child  of  our 
time,  which  tells  the  story  of  a  boy  entangled  in  the  senseless  and  insen- 
sible machinery  of  a  totalitarian  state  at  war. 

Tippett  was  a  conscientious  objector,  and  refused  not  only  military  serv- 
ice but  also  the  agricultural  work  to  which  he  was  directed  as  an  alterna- 
tive. In  1943  he  was  arrested.  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  by  that  time  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  English  music,  gave  evidence  at  the  tribunal:  'I  think 
Tippett's  pacifist  views  entirely  wrong,  but  I  respect  him  very  much 
for  holding  them  so  firmly.  I  think  his  compositions  are  very  remarkable 
and  form  a  distinct  national  asset  and  will  increase  the  prestige  of  this 
country  in  the  world.  His  teaching  at  Morley  College  is  distinctly  work 
of  national  importance  to  create  a  musical  atmosphere  at  the  College 
and  elsewhere/  But  the  government's  case  was  unassailable,  and  Tippett 
was  sentenced  to  three  months  in  prison. 

The  First  symphony  was  finished  in  1945,  and  it  was  found  too  severe  to 
be  generally  accepted  or  liked.  (The  tables  have  now  turned  —  several 
critics  in  the  last  two  years  have  written  that  it  should  become  part  of 
the  regular  repertory.)  He  spent  the  five  years  between  1947  and  1952 
working  on  The  midsummer  marriage,  which  was  first  given  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1955  to  audiences  who  found  the  libretto,  written  by  the 
composer  himself,  abstruse,  and  the  music  perplexing.  The  Second  sym- 
phony followed  in  1957.  Anthony  Milner,  writing  in  the  October  1964 
edition  of  The  musical  quarterly,  described  the  music  of  this  period  as 
exhibiting  'rich  harmony,  elaborate  ornamentation,  and  complex  contra- 
puntal textures'. 

A  new  period,  according  to  Mr  Milner,  began  with  the  opera  written  for 
the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  King  Priam  (1961),  'whose  radically 
simplified  textures  and  more  sectional  approach  to  structure  have  been 
continued  in  the  Second  piano  sonata  (1962)  and  Concerto  for  orchestra 
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(1963)'.  Mysticism  and  spiritual  ecstasy,  never  far  from  the  surface 
of  Tippett's  music,  were  more  than  ever  evident  in  The  vision  of  St 
Augustine,  a  cantata  first  performed  in  1966.  It  has  a  'motto',  'And  all  is 
always  now',  and,  wrote  the  composer,  'concerns  the  idea  and  possible 
experience  here  and  now  of  eternity'.  In  the  cantata  Tippett  extends  the 
characteristically  long  expanse  of  his  melodic  lines  to  reflect  in  musical 
terms  the  'eternal  now'. 

The  knot  garden  is  Tippett's  most  recently  published  work.  It  is  a 
comedy,  and,  as  John  Warrack  wrote  in  the  November  1970  edition  of 
The  Musical  Times,  'is  about  real  people  whose  lives  are  in  a  state  of 
confusion  which  in  the  course  of  the  plot  is  unravelled,  so  that  their 
paths  are  set  on  a  course  which  leads  finally  to,  not  a  happy  ending,  but 
a  happy  beginning'.  Tippett  has  once  again  examined  the  relationship 
between  the  life  of  the  psyche  and  that  of  the  physical  senses. 

Teacher  (and  still  pupil),  writer,  philosopher,  television  personality, 
humanitarian,  and  knight  since  1966,  Tippett  continues  to  fuse  his  inner 
struggles  and  convictions  with  his  unique  musical  language.  Until 
recently  the  duple  complexity  has  resulted  in  a  lack  of  comprehension 
or  appreciation  by  his  audiences.  Today  they  are  catching  up  and  on; 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  Tippett  is  finding  belated  but  enthusiastic 
recognition. 

In  1968  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  published  an  article  by  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  'The  composer  is  ...  a  poet  of  tones'.  He  ended  with 
the  following  paragraph:  1  have  been  composing  now  for  over  thirty 
years.  If  I  compose  for  another  twenty  years,  say,  then  I  shall  have  made 
what  we  call  an  oeuvre  and  one  in  fact  of  great  variety.  The  better  works 
may  survive  for  a  while,  the  poorer  ones  will  fall  away.  Those  that 
survive  will  do  so  only  as  part  of  an  imaginative  personal  world  which 
has  explored  further  fields  of  man's  total  inner  world.  The  whole  his- 
torical process  is  therefore  one  of  accumulation.  Music  is  imaginatively 
a  very  rich  art.  It  goes  easily  from  Intimations  of  Immortality  to  dreams 
of  escape.  Here  is  a  stanza  from  my  third  opera  The  knot  garden  sung 
by  a  character  who  is  a  musician: 

"O  hold  our  fleeting  youth  for  ever 
O  stop  the  world  I  want  to  get  off 
O  honey,  honey,  make  love  to  me 
Now  (O  boy!)  now  (how  play  it  cool?) 
In  the  fabulous  rose-garden."  ' 

A.H.R. 


EXHIBITION 

The  Oriental  art  on  view  in  the  gallery  is  loaned  by  Art/Asia  of  8  Story 
Street,  Cambridge.  The  exhibition  will  run  through  February  8. 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  482 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  completed  this  concerto  on  December  16  1785.  The  first  per- 
formance, with  the  composer  as  soloist,  took  place  at  a  charity  concert  held  in 
the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna  a  week  later,  on  December  23,  as  an  entr'acte 
between  the  two  parts  of  Dittersdorf's  oratorio  Esther.  The  Boston  Symphony 
first  played  the  concerto  on  November  3  1933,  when  Egon  Petri  was  the  soloist 
and  Serge  Koussevitzky  the  conductor.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the 
Orchestra  in  Boston  were  given  in  December  1961  and  January  1962,  with 
Evelyne  Crochet  as  soloist,  Charles  Munch  conducting. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  timpani,  strings  and 
solo  piano. 

Mozart  composed  this  concerto  in  Vienna  in  December  1785,  in  the 
midst  of  his  most  productive  years.  He  wrote  it,  with  two  others,  for 
three  subscription  concerts  which  he  gave  in  Vienna,  in  the  Lenten 
season  of  1786.  The  Concerto  in  E  flat,  however,  Mozart  first  performed 
in  December  when  it  was  still  fresh  from  his  pen,  at  a  concert  in  aid  of 
widows  of  musicians.  The  audience  obliged  him  to  repeat  the  andante. 

The  three  concertos  (K.  482,  488  and  491)  interrupted  Mozart's  work 
upon  Figaro  in  this  winter.  In  this,  the  first  of  them,  he  allowed  the 
buffo  spirit  to  creep  into  the  fast  movements.  They  have  a  theatrical 
externality  of  treatment,  a  play  for  attention,  and  this  externality  includes 
a  showy  part  for  the  soloist.  He  approaches  the  close  with  growing 
momentum  to  a  brilliant  curtain.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  music  is 
superficial  in  any  unfavorable  sense,  unless  Figaro  is  to  be  called  super- 
ficial. Mozart  did  not  have  to  be  deep  to  be  great.  Melody,  by-play, 
subtle  changes,  are  not  wanting.  Indeed  the  concerto  becomes  serious 
in  its  Andante.  He  gives  us  another  of  his  great  melodies,  at  first  by  the 
strings,  con  sordino.  He  has  at  his  command  a  full  and  competent  wind 
section,  and  he  proceeds  to  make  the  most  of  it.  After  the  piano  has 
expatiated  upon  the  melody,  the  'harmonie'  by  itself,  flute,  clarinets  (for 
the  first  time  in  his  piano  concertos),  bassoons  and  horns  take  over. 
Later  the  flute  and  first  bassoon  join  the  strings  in  true  concertante 
fashion.  The  finale  offers  still  another  of  Mozart's  lively  rondo  tunes  in 
6/8  time.  The  hilarity  is  interrupted  by  a  short  Andantino  cantabile  where 
the  woodwind  choir  affords  new  delights  before  the  swift  close. 

A  glance  at  Mozart's  activities  in  this  winter  of  1785-1786  will  show  to 
what  efforts  he  was  put  to  budget  his  small  household  and  his  pleasures. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  just  ventured  upon  his  most  cherished  project 
—  The  marriage  of  Figaro.  The  father  wrote  to  Marianne  on  November 
2  that  her  brother  was  'up  to  his  ears'  in  Figaro  —  he  had  shifted  all  of 
his  pupils  to  afternoon  hours  in  order  to  have  his  mornings  free  for 
uninterrupted  progress  on  his  opera.  Meanwhile,  he  had  much  else  to 
do.  There  was  Der  Schauspieldirektor,  the  one-act  opera-travesty,  which 
he  must  compose  for  a  performance  at  Schonbrunn  on  February  7. 
There  was  a  performance  of  Idomeneo  in  March,  which  he  supervised 
for  Prince  Augsperg,  writing  two  new  numbers.  Then  there  were  innu- 
merable concerts,  for  some  of  which   he  must  write   new  works.    In 
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addition  to  the  three  pianoforte  concertos,  the  composition  of  other 
instrumental  music  had  kept  the  inexhaustible  Mozart  from  finishing  his 
musical  setting  derived  from  Beaumarchais.  He  put  his  last  touches  to 
the  score  of  Figaro  just  before  its  performance  on  May  1  1786. 

Still,  this  profusion  of  music  represents  but  a  part  of  his  activities  during 
the  six  months  in  question.  The  scores  as  such  usually  brought  him  no 
income,  which  had  to  be  derived  from  their  performance  at  an  endless 
round  of  concerts.  Besides  the  public  performances,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable vogue  for  private  concerts  in  the  houses  of  the  Viennese 
nobility.  Lent,  with  the  theatres  closed,  was  a  fashionable  time  for  such 
evenings,  and  the  father  Leopold  discloses  in  a  letter  that  Wolfgang's 
harpsichord  was  carried  back  and  forth  between  the  theatre  and  vari- 
ous private  houses  no  less  than  twelve  times  between  February  11  and 
March  11  1785. 


ANTONfN   DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Dvorak  was  born  at  Nelahozeves,  Bohemia,  on  September  8  1841;  he  died  in 
Prague  on  May  1  1904.  He  completed  the  score  of  the  Seventh  symphony 
(which  was  formerly  known  as  the  Second)  in  March  1885.  The  first  performance 
was  given  in  London  the  following  April  22  at  a  concert  of  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  the  composer  himself  conducting.  The  first  performance  in 
the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  on 
January  9  1886.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
first  played  the  Seventh  symphony  on  October  22  1886.  After  several  perform- 
ances between  that  time  and  1923,  the  Symphony  was  unplayed  by  the 
Orchestra,  until  it  was  revived  in  1963,  forty  years  later,  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  conducted  in 
November  and  December  1970  by  Donald  Johanos. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 


THE  SEVENTH  SYMPHONY 

This  Symphony  was  first  published  by  Simrock  shortly  after  its  first 
performance  as  the  second  of  five  in  what  for  years  was  accepted  as 
the  total  number.  A  re-numbering  of  Dvorak's  works,  of  which  there 
were  more  than  eight  hundred,  eventually  became  imperative  owing 
to  questions  of  scattered  manuscripts,  revisions,  uncertainty  as  to  date, 
and  other  confusing  points.  (Otakar  Sourek,  the  late  biographer  of 
Dvorak,  published  a  thematic  catalogue  in  1917.  This  was  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Jarmil  Burghauser,  and  published  in  Prague  in  1960.)  About 
the  symphonies  there  was  no  real  problem.  Dvorak  had  made  his  own 
notation:  'This  Symphony  was  published  by  Simrock  as  no.  2,  but  this 
is  incorrect.'  He  well  knew  that  Simrock's  'no.  3'  among  the  familiar 
five  actually  preceded  his  'no.  2'  in  date  of  composition.  Before  the 
usual  five  there  had  been  four  symphonies,  of  which  the  first  two 
remained  unpublished  and  the  succeeding  two  were  posthumously 
published.  This  made  the  D  minor  Symphony  the  fifth   according  to 
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Sourek,  who  included  the  posthumous  symphonies,  and  the  seventh 
according  to  Burghauser,  who  also  included  in  his  accounting  the  two 
early  unpublished  works.  By  this  numeration  the  G  major  Symphony 
becomes  no.  8,  and  the  'New  world'  no.  9.  Dvorak  technically  becomes 
one  of  the  immortals  who  have  made  nine  a  mystical  number. 

Dvorak  had  a  great  ambition  for  special  success  in  his  D  minor  sym- 
phony. He  was  already  very  popular  in  London  and  had  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  whose  history  he  was  well  aware 
was  honorably  connected  with  Beethoven's  Ninth.  Sourek  remarks: 
'The  request  made  by  the  London  Philharmonic  provided  a  welcome 
pretext  for  the  early  realization  of  a  work  which  sooner  or  later  would 
have  had  to  be  written.'  In  other  words,  this  score  was  the  result  of 
special  planning.  'Dvorak  worked  at  the  D  minor  symphony  with 
passionate  concentration  and  in  the  conscious  endeavor  to  create  a  work 
of  noble  proportions  and  content,  which  should  surpass  not  only  all 
that  he  had  so  far  produced  in  the  field  of  symphonic  composition,  but 
which  was  also  designed  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  world  music' 

There  is  more  than  one  evidence  of  anticipation  on  the  composer's 
part.  He  wrote  to  a  friend,  Antonin  Rus,  at  the  end  of  1884:  'Now  I 
am  occupied  with  my  new  symphony  for  London,  and  wherever  I  go 
I  have  nothing  else  in  mind  but  my  work,  which  must  be  such  as  to 
make  a  stir  in  the  world  and  God  grant  that  it  may!'  He  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  then  recent  Third  symphony  of  Brahms  for  which  he  had 
boundless  admiration,  and  also  remembered  that  Brahms  had  expressed 
a  confident  hope  that  his  next  symphony  after  the  one  in  D  major 
would  be  'quite  different'.  His  publisher  Simrock,  having  been  told 
by  Dvorak  that  he  was  making  good  progress  with  the  new  symphony, 
was  so  interested  in  the  work  that  he  commissioned  the  violinist 
Leopold  Auer  to  visit  the  composer  in  Prague  to  see  how  far  it  had 
progressed.  On  March  25,  having  finished  his  score,  Dvorak  had 
written  to  Simrock:  'Whatever  may  befall  the  Symphony,  it  is,  thank 
God!,  completed.  In  London  it  is  to  be  played  for  the  first  time  on 
April  22,  and  I  am  curious  as  to  the  result.'  The  Symphony  was  received 
with  great  acclaim  in  St  James  Hall,  and  accounted  at  least  as  important 
as  the  Stabat  Mater.  The  performance  in  Vienna  under  Richter  was  less 
successful,  and  caused  Richter  to  apologize  for  the  taste  of  that  public 
as  'something  unaccountable'.  Von  Biilow,  however,  carried  it  to  a 
decided  victory  in  Berlin  in  1889.  It  was  Biilow  who  referred  to  Dvorak 
as  'Caliban'  on  account  of  his  shaggy  mane,  and  who  described  him  to 
his  wife  as  'a  genius  who  looks  like  a  tinker'. 

Simrock,  in  taking  on  the  Symphony,  complained  that  Dvorak's  larger 
works  did  not  sell,  and  offered  him  3,000  marks  while  asking  for  a  new 
series  of  the  more  marketable  Slavonic  dances.  Dvorak's  answering 
letter  suggests  the  hard-headed  peasant  negotiating  a  shrewd  deal  in 
the  market  place. 

'(1)  If  I  let  you  have  the  Symphony  for  3,000  marks,  I  shall  have  lost 
about  3,000  marks  because  other  firms  offer  me  double  that  amount. 
I  should  very  much  regret  it  if  you  were,  so  to  speak,  to  force  me  into 
this  position; 

'(2)  Although  such  big  works  do  not  at  once  achieve  the  material 
success  we  could  wish,  nevertheless  the  time  may  come  that  will  make 
up  for  it;  and  continued  on  page  999 
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Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the   interest   and   time   to   consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 


A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Mem  her  F.D.I.C. 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Catering  Services  with  a  European  Touch 
French  Cuisine 

Homemade  Hors  d'  and  Dinner  Specialties 
Quiche  Lorraine  —  Pates  —  European  Pastries 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 

Experienced  Waiters  CALL  Turner  9-2973 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


RIVERVIEW 

Distinctive  condominiums 
overlooking  the  Charles  River 
in  Cambridge  near  Harvard 

Combining  the  ultimate  in 
luxury  with  a  magnificent  setting, 
Riverview  in  Cambridge  offers 
the  very  best  in  contemporary 
living. 

One,  two  and  three  bedroom 
apartments,  with  divided  levels 
for  personalized  living,  are  avail' 
able  from   $30,000   to   $70,000. 

221     ML    Auburn    St.,    Cambridge 
For  an  appointment,  call  354-1731 


musicians 

of 

tomorrow . . . 

f  * 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

(212)  749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Arthur 
A\iirr»\ 


For  the  ultimate 
in  ballroom  dancing) 
Arthur  Murray's  of  course 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


tufe 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Aiberts-Langdonjnc 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 
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T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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FRIENDS  'MINI-TOUR' 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  APRIL  6th  to  9th  1972 

Our  European  Tour  last  year  was  not  only  a  tremendous  success  musi- 
cally, but  also  a  very  great  privilege  for  the  40  Friends  who  travelled  with 
their  Orchestra.  The  combination  created  a  lasting  bond  of  friendship 
across  the  footlights,  increased  financial  gifts,  and  enhanced  our  public 
relations  everywhere. 


There  were  many  disappointed  Friends  who  could  not  go  on  that  remark- 
able journey,  so  by  popular  request  the  Council  of  Friends  is  offering  a 
'Mini-Tour'  this  April  to  accompany  our  Orchestra  to  New  York  City  for 
three  days  of  concerts  and  special  parties. 

The  itinerary,  printed  opposite,  spells  out  the  activities  already  planned, 
and  additional  events  will  no  doubt  be  offered. 

We  are  especially  excited  about  travelling  by  private,  special  BSO  train 
with  many  of  the  players,  who  are  such  fun,  so  talented,  and  interested 
in  numerous  extra-curricular  activities.  We  will  stay  with  the  majority 
of  them  at  the  Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  just  one  block  from  Carnegie  Hall 
and  close  to  Lincoln  Center. 

The  careful  planning  relieves  you  of  all  worry.  Transportation  every- 
where, tickets,  rooms,  and  baggage  handling  are  attended  to  down  to 
the  last  detail,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  enjoy  yourselves. 

So  join  us  now  for  a  rare  experience! 

Unfortunately,  space  must  be  limited  to  one  hundred  because  tickets 
are  hard  to  get  in  New  York  —  especially  for  the  very  first  Pops  concert 
ever  given  there  by  our  Orchestra.  Therefore,  reservations  must  be 
limited  and  accepted  in  order  of  application. 


Fran  Fahnestock 
Betsy  Goodhue 
Barbara  Thompson 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
'MINI-TOUR'  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY 


APRIL  6  Depart  Boston  by  special  train 

Thursday  Cocktails  and  lunch  will  be  served  on  board. 

free  until: 

Pops  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Arthur  Fiedler 

conducting. 

Reception  after  the  concert,  honoring  Mr 

Fiedler  and  celebrating  the  80th  anniversary 

of  Carnegie  Hall. 


am 


8pm 


APRIL  7  free  until: 

Friday  Cocktail  party  hosted  by  Mr  and  Mrs  John  Hoyt 

Stookey  at  1125  Fifth  Avenue. 
Concert  at  Philharmonic  Hall,  Lincoln  Center, 
William  Steinberg  conducting  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette. 

Reception  after  the  concert  on  the  Promenade 
level  of  Philharmonic  Hall,  honoring  the 
Orchestra  and  the  New  York  Friends. 


6pm 
8.30pm 


APRIL  8  free  until: 

Saturday  Gala  cocktail  and  lunch  party  for  the  Friends,  1.30pm 

members  of  the  Orchestra  and  their  wives,  at 
the  Colony  Club,  564  Park  Avenue  at  62nd 
Street. 

Concert  at  Carnegie  Hall.  William  Steinberg  8pm 

conducting  Bruckner's  Symphony  no.  8. 


APRIL  9  Depart  New  York  by  special  train  with 

Sunday  members  of  the  Orchestra. 

Cocktails  and  lunch  will  be  served  on  board. 


am 


Also  Three  full  breakfasts,  transfers,  baggage 

included:  handling,  all  taxes  and  tips  for  the  above 

services. 


Total  cost,  including  all  events  and  $75  tax  deductible 
contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 

$350  per  person,  snaring  a  twin  bedroom  at  the 

Park  Sheraton  Hotel 

Single  bedroom  supplement  $30 

One  bedroom  suite  supplement  $64 

Two  bedroom  suite  supplement  $88 

Deposit  of  $100  per  person  is  due  by  February  1  1972 

Cancellations  for  full  refund  accepted  until  March  1  1972 

Reservations  are  limited  and  will  be  accepted  in  order 

of  receipt 


CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
hony  Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
ecause  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 


To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEE!  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 


1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON- 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP- 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 
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'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera. 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


•*» 


^ 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 


V,    bum  as  a  remembrance  gift. 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE:  •  Harvard  Sq.    868  2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.    773-8500 


If  you  can't  clear  all 
the  investment  hurdles* 
take  a  look  at 
our  track 
record* 


Wf*K 


When  today's  busy,  on-the-run  investor  gets 
tripped  up  by  the  demands  of  the  job,  he 
stands  to  lose  more  than  his  control.  He  can 
lose  quite  a  bit  of  money  as  well. 

An  Investment  Agency  Account  at 
State  Street  Bank  puts  one  of  our  Account 
Officers  in  direct  supervision  of  your 
securities.  You  can  retain  the  final  say-so— 
but  he  keeps  track  of  all  the  details, 
paperwork  and  safekeeping. 

Backing  him  up  is  an  experienced 
Account  Team.  And  in  support— with  data  on 
which  to  base  decisions— are  the  diverse 
talents  of  our  research  men,  securities 
analysts  and  tax  specialists.  To  the  facts  and 
figures  we  add  the  seasoned  judgment  of 
our  senior  investment  committee. 

It  may  surprise  you  how  little  it  costs  to 
put  this  personal  attention  and  superior 
investment  strength  to  work  for  you. 

Telephone  Pete  Buchanan  at  466-3721 
for  an  appointment.  He'll  be  glad  to  show 
proof  of  our  ability  to  remove  those  barriers 
to  effective  investment  performance. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


WHY  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  GIVES  YOU 
BETTER  WINE  FOR  LESS  COST 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  newly  formed  wine  im- 
porting firm,  with  a  retail  store  at  1675  Mass. 
Ave.,  in  Cambridge. 

There  are  six  reasons  why  Cave  Atlantique 
is  able  to  provide  better  wine  at  a  lower  price. 

■  DIRECT  IMPORTING 

Unlike  most  retail  stores,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
also  a  wine  importer  and  wholesaler.  This 
means  that,  in  most  cases,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
the  only  intermediary  between  the  vineyard 
owner  or  European  shipper  and  the  retail 
client.  By  way  of  comparison,  there  are  many 
wines  sold  at  retail  in  Massachusetts  which 
are  controlled  by  New  York  importers,  who 
sell  to  Massachusetts  wholesalers,  who  in 
turn  sell  to  the  retailer.  The  fewer  companies 
involved  in  the  importation,  the  lower  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

■  CONTINUAL  TASTING  OF  THE 

INVENTORY 

A  wine  is  very  expensive  (perhaps  even 
wasted)  if  it  does  not  match  the  customer's 
requirements.  Cave  Atlantique's  wine  buyers 
continually  taste  and  evaluate  the  wines  that 
have  been  imported.  Thus,  the  firm  is  able 
to  provide  customers  with  meaningful  assist- 
ance in  selecting  wine. 

■  10%  DISCOUNT 

For  any  single  purchase  of  12  bottles,  whether 
of  the  same  or  different  wines,  Cave  Atlan- 
tique will  give  a  10%  discount  off  the  price 
for  single  bottles.  Mixing  a  case  of  12  different 
wines  thus  provides  a  very  economical  way 
for  a  customer  to  determine  which  wines  he 
or  she  likes  best. 

■  FORWARD  BUYING 

For  certain  types  of  wines  (particularly  Bor- 
deaux wines  of  the  better  vintages)  the  prices 
are  rising  rapidly  in  response  to  the  demand 
conditions  of  the  market.  The  most  important 
determinant  of  the  retail  price  of  these  wines 
is  how  early  the  store  was  able  to  purchase 
them.  Cave  Atlantique  has  made  a  practice 
of  buying  certain  critical  wines  as  much  as 
six  months  or  a  year  in  advance  of  the  time 
it  plans  to  sell  them. 

■  SPECIALIZATION  IN  WINE 

By  specializing  only  in  wine,  the  firm  is  able 
to  eliminate  very  substantial  overhead  costs 
that  are  presently  incurred  by  most  other 
Massachusetts  firms. 


■  RANGE  OF  INVENTORY 

In  choosing  its  wines,  the  firm  attempts  to 
balance  a  comprehensive  offering  of  the 
world's  great  wines  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  wines  of  more  modest  reputa- 
tion and  price. 

For  example,  Cave  Atlantique  has  a  three- 
fold philosophy  with  respect  to  wines  from 
the  Burgundy/Beaujolais  region:  first,  to 
offer  a  selection  of  outstanding  wines  from 
great  vintages,  e.g. 

Vintage        Commune  /Vineyard  Case  Bottle 

1962     Chambertin  Clos 

de  Beze  $102.60      $9.50 

1 964     N  uits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00        6.75 

1964     Hospices  de  Beaune 

Corton  "Cuvee 

Docteur  Peste"  129.00      12.00 

1969     LeMontrachet  172.25      15.95 

1969     Meursault  "Charmes"    59.50         5.50 

second,  to  offer  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
of  good,  yet  moderately  priced  wines,  e.g. 

1966  Beaune  "Clos  du  Roi"     60.50        5.60 

1967  Morey  St.  Denis 

"Clos  des  Ormes"  53.40  4.95 

1969  Savigny  Premier  Cru  39.25  3.60 
1969     Chablis  Premier  Cru 

"Montee  de  Tonnerre"  41.50  3.85 

third,  to  find  a  number  of  sound  wines  that 
can  be  offered  at  inexpensive  prices: 


1966 

Bourgogne  Rouge 

32.50 

3.00 

1969 

Bourgogne  Blanc 

27.00 

2.50 

1969 

Fleurie 

36.00 

3.35 

1969 

Brouilly 

30.00 

2.85 

1969 

Beaujolais 

24.00 

2.25 

Essentially  the  same  approach  is  taken  with 
wines  from  other  areas  such  as  Bordeaux,  the 
Loire,  Germany,  Porto,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  list  of  the  wines  in  stock  is  avail- 
able without  charge,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  491-2411  or  491-7629. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 


'(3)  Please  remember  that  in  my  Slavonic  dances  you  have  found  a 
mine  not  lightly  to  be  underestimated; 

'(4)  If  we  look  at  this  from  a  common  sense  point  of  view,  reconsidering 
all  you  have  indicated  in  your  last  letter,  it  leads  to  the  plain  conclusion: 
that  I  should  write  no  symphonies,  no  big  vocal  works  and  no  instru- 
mental music;  only  now  and  then  perhaps  a  couple  of  Lieder,  piano 
pieces  and  dances  and  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  "publishable"  things. 
Well,  as  an  artist  who  wants  to  amount  to  something,  I  simply  cannot 
do  it!  Indeed,  my  dear  Friend,  this  is  how  I  see  it  from  my  standpoint 
as  an  artist.  .  .  .  Please  remember  that  I  am  a  poor  artist  and  father 
of  family.  .  .  / 

Simrock  obligingly  doubled  the  fee. 


V    . 


DVORAK  AND  THE  WEST 

When  Dvorak,  emerging  from  Central  Europe,  spread  his  fame  westward 
and  was  received  in  England  in  1884  as  no  composer  had  been  since 
Mendelssohn,  a  newspaper  article  was  headed:  'From  Butcher  to  Baton.' 
The  phrase  was  more  alliterative  than  just.  To  'wield  the  baton',  to  use 
a  trite  phrase  as  old  as  the  eighteen-forties,  was  never  his  profession, 
but  it  was  the  best  way  to  get  his  music  performed.  As  for  the  butcher's 
profession,  he  had  no  more  than  served  as  apprentice  from  the  ages  of 
thirteen  to  fifteen  in  the  small  Czech  community  of  Zlonice,  having 
until  then  followed  his  father's  trade  according  to  traditional  custom, 
being  the  eldest  of  eight  children.  When  he  left  the  butcher's  block, 
music  became  his  goal,  and  he  missed  few  opportunities.  He  became 
a  proficient  violinist  and  pianist,  went  to  the  Organ  School  at  Prague 
in  1857,  and  graduated  two  years  later,  playing  viola  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Czech  National  Theatre  for  ten  years.  It  meant  a  bare  living  but 
invaluable  experience  in  the  repertory  of  an  orchestra  and  the  tonal 
possibilities  of  the  instruments. 

While  he  took  playing  jobs  for  a  living,  to  study  music  and  to  compose 
were  his  main  pursuits.  He  eagerly  absorbed  the  music  about  him, 
which  was  various  and  included  The  bartered  bride  and  other  operas 
of  Bedrich  Smetana,  his  fellow  countryman,  twenty-seven  years  his 
senior  but  only  then  finding  true  recognition.  He  tried  his  hand  at 
every  form  —  chamber  music,  symphonies,  choral  music,  songs,  dances, 
and  particularly  operas.  He  probably  put  more  hours  into  his  operas 
than  any  other  works  and  composed  nine  during  his  life.  None  had 
much  success  except  in  home  consumption. 

He  composed  a  large  number  of  scores  in  these  formative  years,  and 
destroyed  most  of  them.  This  was  probably  the  world's  good  fortune 
rather  than  its  loss,  for  it  meant  that  the  young  man  had  a  healthy 
amount  of  self-criticism,  that  he  aimed  high.  Dvorak  never  ceased  to 
improve  his  craft. 

In  the  seventies  he  found  performance  for  several  works  which  he  did 
not  decide  to  destroy  or  put  away  for  revision.  These  included  two 
symphonies  (there  were  two  still  earlier  ones  which  he  would  not  show; 
the  five  later  published  would  make  nine).  His  music  of  this  decade 
had  hardly  found  enough  self-standing  individuality  for  survival  in 
the  world  at  large.  The  choral  Heirs  of  the  white  mountains  made  a 
considerable  stir  in  Prague  by  virtue  of  its  patriotic  subject.  The  Sym- 
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phony  in  E  flat  (actually  his  third)  was  conducted  by  Smetana  in  1874. 
It  has  been  posthumously  published,  but  a  disturbing  similarity  to 
Lohengrin  reveals  that  Dvorak  not  unlike  other  composers  of  the  time 
was  dominated  by  Wagner. 

His  fame  in  these  years  was  purely  local.  It  was  by  a  fortunate  accident 
that  the  door  was  opened  to  a  wider  musical  world.  In  1875  he  made 
a  request  to  the  government  of  Austria,  to  which  Bohemia  was  subject, 
for  a  grant  allotted  to  'young/  poor,  and  talented  artists'.  Dvorak  was 
all  three  —  moreover,  he  had  acquired  household  responsibilities  —  he 
had  married  Anna  Cermakova,  an  operatic  singer,  in  1873,  on  a  pitifully 
small  salary.  The  composer  submitted  his  music  with  his  petition  and 
the  judges  who  passed  upon  it  included  Hans  Herbeck,  director  of  the 
Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  Johannes  Brahms,  and  Brahms'  aesthetic  pro- 
moter in  Vienna:  Eduard  Hanslick.  These  three  were  evidently  impressed, 
and  it  may  have  been  through  their  insistence  that  the  award  was 
repeated  for  five  successive  years.  Brahms  did  more  than  this.  On 
receiving  Dvorak's  Moravian  duets  in  1877  he  wrote  to  his  publisher 
Fritz  Simrock,  thereby  pushing  forward  a  fine  but  unknown  talent  for 
the  world's  inspection.  Brahms  himself  had  been  proclaimed  at  large  by 
Schumann  twenty-four  years  before,  very  differently  but  with  similar 
effect.  Brahms'  letter  to  Simrock,  often  quoted,  is  worth  requoting: — 

'Vienna,  Dec.  12, 1877 
'Dear  Simrock: 

'For  several  years  past,  in  awarding  the  Austrian  State  Prize,  I  have 
been  delighted  with  the  pieces  by  Anton  Dvorak  (pronounced 
'Dvorshak')  of  Prague.  This  year  he  submits,  among  other  things, 
a  cycle  of  ten  "Duets  for  two  sopranos  with  pianoforte"  that  seem 
to  me  so  perfectly  charming  they  should  be  a  practical  publishing 
venture.  .  .  . 

I  have  urged  him  to  send  you  these  Lieder.  When  you  play  them 
through,  you  will  be  as  delighted  with  them  as  I  am,  and  as  a 
publisher  you  will  be  particularly  pleased  with  their  piquant 
originality.  .  .  .  Dvorak  has  written  all  sorts  of  things:  operas  in 
Bohemian,  symphonies,  quartets  and  piano  pieces.  At  all  events, 
he  is  a  very  talented  man.  Besides,  he  is  poor!  I  beg  you  to  bear 
this  in  mind.  These  Duets  will  tell  you  everything,  and  they  should 
be  a  good  "selling  article".  His  address  is  Prague  II,  Kornthorgasse 
no.  10. 

'With  best  regards, 
'YourJ,  Br/ 

Whether  Simrock  knew  a  good  thing  when  he  saw  it  or  whether  he  was 
moved  to  favor  his  best  client  whose  judgment  was  worth  listening  to, 
he  at  once  published  the  Moravian  duets,  and  asked  for  some  Slavonic 
dances  which  he  published  in  1878,  following  these  with  chamber 
works.  The  effect  was  immediate.  Conductors  became  interested  and 
asked  for  orchestral  works.  Hans  Richter  introduced  his  music  in  Vienna, 
in  German  cities  and  in  London.  Critics  in  Austria  and  Germany  noticed 
him.  Brahms'  friend  Joseph  Joachim  in  Berlin  took  up  his  cause  and 
performed  his  chamber  music.  He  was  invited  to  visit  England  and 
conduct  his  music  in  1884.  England  had  made  much  of  his  Stabat  Mater 
the  year  before.  He  was  to  visit  England  repeatedly  until  1896,  mean- 
while visiting  America  in  1893. 
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The  popular  enthusiasm  his  music  met  everywhere  is  not  hard  to  account 
for.  In  the  first  place  he  had  a  genius  for  infectious  rhythm  and  imme- 
diately appealing  melody,  an  apt  sense  of  color.  There  was  another 
reason  —  a  general  fervor  for  music  of  national  character.  There  had 
long  been  public  sympathy  with  Bohemia  as  an  oppressed  country 
under  the  Austrian  heel.  Here  was  a  real  Bohemian,  a  man  of  the 
people,  of  child-like  simplicity  and  peasant  ways,  who  wrote  music 
with  Bohemian  titles.  Western  sentiment  assumed  that  here  at  last 
was  the  Bohemian  national  soul  become  articulate.  Mrs  Jeanette 
Thurber,  a  lady  of  means  in  New  York,  was  one  of  these  enthusiasts. 
She  engaged  Dvorak  to  direct  her  National  Conservatory  of  Music 
(emphasis  on  'National').  She  and  her  associates  carried  their  reason- 
ing one  step  further  and  hoped  that  he  could  capture  in  music  the  true 
spirit  of  America  (whatever  that  might  be).  Dvorak,  always  ready  to 
oblige,  did  his  best  in  a  symphony,  a  quartet,  a  trio,  and  an  overture 
The  American  flag.  It  is  not  very  clear  how  these  earnest  and  race- 
obsessed  persons  expected  their  visitor  to  produce  true  American  music 
by  studying  Indian  or  Negro  sources.  Those  who  did  not  know  Bohe- 
mian music  first  hand  were  hardly  in  a  position  to  judge  how  close  he 
had  come  to  his  own  national  sources.  He  admittedly  used  only  his 
own  themes.  They  could  not  have  known  to  what  extent  these  Slavonic 
dances  (note  the  broader  term)  approximated  what  one  might  hear  in 
Slavonic  countries  and  how  much  of  their  charm  was  simply  the 
superlative  invention  of  the  composer  himself. 

It  was  enough  for  them  that  Dvorak  was  of  Czechish  blood  and  grew 
up  with  the  popular  music  around  him.  He  obviously  longed  for  his 
homeland  while  he  was  in  London  or  New  York,  but  this  was  partly 
because  he  was  never  at  home  in  a  city — rural  life  was  exclusively  to 
his  taste.  He  was  a  family  man  and  loved  to  consort  with  his  own 
people  in  their  own  language.  He  was  a  patriot  in  a  personal  sense, 
but  not  in  any  sense  of  the  militant  agitator,  the  theorist.  He  bespoke 
his  origin  as  every  composer  must  in  some  degree.  But  he  was  not  a 
devoted  nationalist  in  anything  like  the  way  that  Mussorgsky  was  a 
Russian,  Smetana  a  Czech,  Bartok  a  Magyar.  He  simply  modeled  his 
scores  on  the  forms  of  general  European  musical  culture  and  gave  them 
a  stylistic  color  of  his  own. 

Even  when  he  was  composing^  for  his  own  people  he  could  not  avoid 
basic  Western  traits.  Otakar  Sourek  tries  to  make  out  his  music  as 
Czechish  to  the  core,  presumably  with  authority,  but  in  dwelling  on 
this  point  he  seems  to  be  doing  his  best  to  convince  himself  as  well  as 
his  readers.  Dvorak  from  his  earliest  experience  embraced  the  music  of 
more  universal  importance.  Mozart  and  Haydn  were  his  gods  and  so 
was  Schubert.  As  a  spontaneous  melodist  he  was  a  sort  of  Bohemian 
Schubert.  He  was  bitten  by  the  Wagnerian  virus,  as  were  most  young 
composers  of  his  time  and  his  earlier  works  sometimes  groped  through 
a  Wagnerian  haze.  Dvorak's  destined  genre  was  classical  form.  When 
Brahms  became  his  friend  and  protector  for  life,  he  came  under  the 
more  beneficial  influence  of  that  master,  acquiring  just  the  amount  of 
discipline  he  needed. 

In  other  words  he  was  sensitive,  sometimes  oversensitive,  to  all  the 
music  about  him  until  he  developed  the  more  independent  strength  of 
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his  full  maturity.  To  call  him  an  eclectic  would  be  quite  unjust. 
Resemblances  in  his  music  were  part  of  the  process  of  finding  his 
musical  identity.  This  was  consistent  with  his  effort  to  draw  upon  every 
likely  source  and  to  turn  his  findings  to  his  own  uses.  A  result  was  a 
fusion  of  styles  put  to  use  toward  personal  ends.  Another  result  was  a 
great  divergence  of  output.  Dvorak  was  an  amiable  man,  anxious  to 
please,  happy  when  he  found  performance  and  success.  He  wrote  in 
chamber  combinations  because  chamber  groups  were  after  him,  sym- 
phonies and  symphonic  forms  because  conductors  were  after  him, 
oratorios  because  choral  societies,  particularly  those  in  England,  wanted 
them,  short  works  because  his  first  (but  not  only)  publisher  was  after 
saleable  scores.  He  wrote  nine  operas  through  his  career  because  his 
fondest  ambition  was  to  achieve  a  successful  opera  —  an  aim  he  never 
realized  beyond  Prague.  Thus  Dvorak  became  a  composer  for  the 
world,  obliging  general  taste.  He  appealed  to  Westerners  as  an  inter- 
esting exotic  from  a  picturesque  country.  His  stream  of  melodies  was 
captivating,  his  rhythm  heady,  while  his  larger  scores  could  be  dramatic 
and  vital.  He  was  gratifyingly  contemporary,  advanced  but  not  too 
advanced  for  the  general  taste  —  in  a  word,  a  best  seller  in  his  day. 


Mozart  and  the  piano  concerto 
by  John  N.  Burk 

It  could  almost  be  said  that  Mozart  created  the  piano  concerto  as  a 
form  —  it  is  certainly  true  that  he  developed  it  from  almost  negligible 
beginnings  to  great  ends.  His  first  direct  model  was  Johann  Christian 
Bach,  and  this  Bach  owed  much  to  his  older  and  more  exploratory 
brother,  Karl  Philipp  Emanuel.  Emanuel  Bach's  gropings  toward  the 
sonata  form  were  still  heavily  overlaid  with  the  tradition  of  the  concerto 
grosso  —  a  chamber  ensemble  in  which  the  keyboard  was  a  supporting 
continuo  instrument.  Only  exceptionally  as  in  the  father  Bach's  splendid 
specimens  had  it  become  a  prominent  part  of  the  counterpoint,  assum- 
ing an  occasional  solo  function,  not  yet  an  independent,  thematic 
function. 

Mozart  the  virtuoso  perpetually  on  show  had  a  lifelong  inducement  to 
develop  both  factors  in  a  concerto.  No  department  of  his  art  was  pressed 
upon  him  so  persistently  as  this,  and  the  result  was  prodigious  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  He  achieved  the  spectacular  metamorphosis  quite 
alone  and  unaided,  not  even  by  the  example  of  Haydn.  Haydn's  con- 
certos were  unprogressive —  he  readily  filled  in  at  the  clavier  but  never 
cultivated  it  as  a  conspicuous  solo  performer. 

The  concerto  as  Mozart  found  it  was  little  more  than  a  harpsichord 
sonata  with  a  backing  of  string  players.  He  left  it  a  full  orchestral  form, 
an  organization  even  more  complex  than  the  symphony,  in  which  the 
two  elements  of  solo  and  orchestra  each  blended  or  alternated  with 
the  other  in  a  perfect  integration.  Any  one  of  the  later  concertos  is  fully 
symphonic  —  often  richer  in  color,  variety,  and  individual  expression 
than  a  symphony. 
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Beethoven,  on  whom  the  mantle  of  successor  was  to  fall,  assumed  it 
with  uneasiness,  for  he  had  a  deep  admiration  for  Mozart's  concertos. 
With  a  strengthened  piano  and  orchestral  sonority  at  his  command,  a 
new  impulse  of  dramatic  intensity,  he  could  have  made  the  concerto  a 
mere  vehicle  for  virtuosos.  He  did  not  because  he  was  Beethoven,  and 
because,  unlike  pianistic  lions  of  a  still  later  day  to  whom  the  concerto 
was  to  be  thrown,  he  had  a  healthy  respect  for  Mozart's  ideal  —  the 
balancing  of  both  elements  for  a  single  expressive  purpose.  Beethoven's 
hesitancy  to  commit  his  first  two  concertos  to  publication  must  have 
come  from  a  sense  that  in  magnification  a  certain  peak  of  perfection 
would  be  destroyed.  The  light  Mozartean  orchestra,  the  light-toned 
piano,  made  a  transparent  ensemble  in  which  every  detail  was  luminously 
clear,  the  voices  of  the  individual  and  the  group  wonderfully  matched. 
It  was  indeed  a  state  of  felicity  doomed  to  succumb  to  new  ways.  The 
sacrifice  was  organizational  too.  Mozart  had  developed  as  a  personal 
skill  the  ordering  and  reordering  of  manifold  themes,  their  changing 
applicability,  their  fusion  into  a  fluent  whole.  This  complex  had  to  go, 
for  new  needs  called  for  new  construction. 

To  appreciate  what  Mozart  did  for  the  piano  concerto  it  is  not  enough 
to  compare  the  first  and  last  —  one  must  compare  his  very  first  efforts 
with  the  models  about  him  at  the  time.  As  a  small  boy  in  London  he 
encountered  concertos  by  Wagenseil  and  other  composers  now  for- 
gotten, but  particularly  the  concertos  as  well  as  the  symphonies  of 
Johann  Christian  Bach.  This  youngest  Bach  frankly  purveyed  to  fashion- 
able audiences  with  gracefully  ornamented  melodies'  and  elementary 
accompaniments,  calculated  not  to  disturb.  His  earlier  concertos  were 
composed  for  harpsichord  and  strings,  with  sometimes  a  light  reinforce- 
ment of  oboes  and  horns.  The  later  ones  were  published  for  'harpsi- 
chord or  forte-piano',  but  the  string  group  was  still  constricted  by  the 
fainter  instrument.  A  typical  concerto  at  the  time  (there  were  of  course 
exceptions)  began  with  a  principal  subject  by  the  string  tutti,  this  later 
repeated  in  a  series  of  ritornelli,  each  followed  by  a  display  of  passage 
work  from  the  soloist,  to  which  the  orchestra  would  add  a  gingerly  bass 
or  an  occasional  short  interjection.  The  result  was  wooden  alternation 
and  thematic  repetitiousness,  which  when  one  principal  theme  was 
relied  upon  became  a  squirrel  cage.  The  orchestra  was  the  servant  to 
the  soloist,  bowing  him  in  and  out  and  standing  ready  with  discreet 
pizzicati  or  obsequious  bass  notes  where  required.  The  following  move- 
ments the  soloist  had  even  more  to  himself,  carrying  in  the  rondo  an 
almost  continuous  pattern  of  running  sixteenths.  In  old  Sebastian  Bach's 
concerti  grossi,  the  clavier  had  been  pushed  forward  from  its  function 
of  figured  bass,  and  while  promoted  from  its  solo  duty  of  providing 
chord  accompaniment,  was  still  a  voice  in  the  general  texture.  The 
result  was  beautiful  and  exciting  until  counterpoint  went  out  of  fashion. 
As  a  melodic  instrument  in  the  newer  regime  of  Bach's  sons  the  harpsi- 
chord became  in  concertos  a  weakling  ruler  incapable  of  sustaining  any 
position  of  tonal  eminence. 

Mozart  thought  and  worked  from  the  begining  in  terms  of  the  sturdier 
pianoforte.  He  began  at  once  to  treat  the  orchestra  as  a  respected 
partner  and  to  break  up  the  sectional  block  procedure.  His  first  original 
Piano  concerto  (K.  175),  written  in  Salzburg  late  in  1773,  at  once  leaves 
all  previous  concertos  far  behind.  The  scheme  of  those  to  follow  is 
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already  laid  out  and  needs  only  to  be  amplified,  eased,  subtilized.  The 
piano  and  orchestra  proceed  like  good  dancing  partners  instead  of  an 
ill-assorted  and  stilted  pair,  each  afraid  of  stepping  on  the  toes  of  the 
other.  Since  the  true  valuation  of  any  of  Mozart's  concertos  lies  in  its 
inner  impulse,  its  buoyancy  and  invention  rather  than  its  anatomy,  it 
need  only  be  said  that  the  very  first  brought  the  piano  concerto  to  life 
as  a  new  apparition  in  music. 

A  cynical  view  of  the  concertos  stresses  the  point  that  Mozart  as  a  child 
was  initiated  in  an  atmosphere  of  galanterie  at  its  most  superficial.  Con- 
certos were  necessarily  made  to  entertain  light-minded  audiences.  As 
he  grew  up  he  continued  to  appear  before  such  audiences,  to  impress 
them  as  a  remarkable  pianist,  and  was  expected  to  furnish  new  scores 
for  this  plain  purpose.  It  could  be  said  that  he  was  catering  to  con- 
tingencies all  along,  the  limitations  of  available  performers  even  more 
than  the  limitations  of  his  audiences.  The  more  perceptive  view  is  that 
he  brushed  aside  such  annoyances  as  insufficiency  around  him  and 
dilettantism  before  him,  and  poured  into  the  music,  beneath  the  unruf- 
fled surface  of  the  accustomed  graceful  style,  the  utmost  of  his  musical 
nature.  The  concertos  contain  something  of  Mozart's  every  aspect  — 
the  chamber,  the  symphonic,  the  operatic  composer.  We  have  all  of  his 
moods  from  light  playfulness,  sheer  joyousness,  to  the  somber,  the 
violent.  The  slow  movements  are  unexcelled  elsewhere.  The  finales  in 
the  aggregate  are  unequalled.  They  repeat  favorite  rhythms  but  treat 
them  in  as  many  fresh  ways  as  there  are  concertos.  Most  astonishing  of 
all  is  the  variety  of  treatment.  No  concerto  is  reminiscent  of  any  other 
either  in  large  plan  or  small  detail.  There  is  even  constant  variety  in 
patterns  of  figuration,  and  this  includes  the  piano  parts.  Any  other  com- 
poser than  Mozart,  in  the  position  of  having  perpetually  to  dazzle  his 
audiences,  could  not  have  avoided,  even  if  he  had  wished  to,  the  dis- 
placement of  musical  interest  in  his  concertos  by  sterile  bravura.  Mozart 
continued  to  dazzle,  but  while  doing  so  his  scales,  arpeggios,  trills, 
became  at  one  with  the  long  melodic  line,  integral  to  the  ensemble. 

There  are  no  really  weak  links  in  the  chain  of  the  twenty-three  original 
works.  There  is  no  other  group  of  works  in  the  orchestral  repertory  by 
any  composer  where  there  are  so  many  truly  great  ones  that  no  con- 
ductor or  soloist  can  get  around  to  performing  them  all.  Even  an  ardent 
Mozartean  is  necessarily  guilty  of  important  omissions. 


The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

COLIN  DAVIS,  Musical  Director  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  has 
been  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony on  several  occasions  during  recent 
years.  His  conducting  career  began  in  1949, 
and  his  early  experience  was  with  the 
Kalmar  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Chelsea 
Opera  Group,  the  Festival  Ballet  and  the 
^^  Ballet  Russe.   In  1957  he  became  assistant 

mttL  JlEl  conductor  of  the   BBC  Scottish  Orchestra. 

Two  years  later  he  was  called  at  short 
notice  to  take  the  place  of  Otto  Klemperer,  who  became  ill,  in  a  concert 
performance  of  Don  Giovanni.  This  marked  a  turning  point  in  his  career: 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  Musical  Director  of  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Opera,  made  his  debut  with  the  CBC  Symphony  in  Canada,  and 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  as  guest  conductor  with 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony.  He  directed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  the 
German  premiere  of  Britten's  War  requiem,  and  in  the  1962-1963  season 
led  the  London  Symphony  in  a  tour  of  Europe,  Japan  and  Australia. 

In  1967  Colin  Davis  took  up  his  appointment  as  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  last 
season  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent  Garden.  He  has  in  recent  years 
been  guest  conductor  with  the  world's  leading  orchestras,  among  them 
the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia,  the  Montreal  Symphony,  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  he  has  conducted  perform- 
ances of  Peter  Grimes  and  Wozzeck,  and  this  season  of  Debussy's 
Pelleas  et  Melisande.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for  Philips. 


THE  SOLOIST 

STEPHEN  BISHOP,  who  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  at  the  1971  Berkshire  Festival,  was 
born  in  1940  in  Los  Angeles.  He  made  his 
solo  and  orchestral  debuts  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  and  two  years  later  played  with 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  In  1959  he 
moved  to  London  to  study  with  Dame 
Myra  Hess.  After  his  debut  at  the  Wigmore 
Hall  he  spent  several  years  performing  in 
London  and  touring  the  British  Isles.  In  July 
of  1965  he  played  concerts  in  California,  then  made  his  New  York  debut, 
at  Town  Hall,  the  following  year.  During  the  last  five  years  Stephen 
Bishop  has  toured  Germany  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
has  played  at  many  festivals,  Edinburgh  and  Prague  among  them,  and 
has  appeared  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  including  New  Zealand, 
Israel,  Holland,  Denmark  and  Spain.  Among  the  major  orchestras  with 
which  Stephen  Bishop  has  played  recently  are  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
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the  BBC  Symphony,  the  London  Symphony,  the  Concertgebouw  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  This  year  he  appears  in  Sweden,  Japan, 
Holland,  England  and  Scotland,  Yugoslavia,  Germany  and  Australia.  His 
recordings  are  on  the  Philips,  Angel  and  Seraphim  labels. 


A  REVIEW  BY  THE   NEW  YORK  TIMES  OF 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN'S   RECENT  RECITAL   IN   NEW  YORK 

Silverstein,  Alone,  in  Program  Of  Unusual  Violinistic  Interest 

Every  other  person  entering  Alice  Tully  Hall  Monday  night,  it  seemed, 
carried  a  fiddle  case,  a  hint  that  something  of  more  than  passing  violin- 
istic interest  might  be  about  to  take  place  inside.  The  hint  was  correct: 
Joseph  Silverstein,  who  has  been  the  Boston  Symphony's  concertmaster 
for  nine  years,  walked  onstage  alone  and  proceeded  to  play  with  extraor- 
dinary skill  an  entire  program  of  unaccompanied  works. 

Violinists  don't  often  get  the  chance  to  hear  anyone,  let  alone  anyone 
of  Mr  Silverstein's  caliber,  perform  Johann  Georg  Pisendel's  Sonata  in  A 
minor  or  Ysaye's  solo  sonatas.  True,  the  Pisendel  sounded  rather  tame 
and  pseudo-Bachish,  especially  in  light  of  the  authentic  Bach  that  closed 
the  program  (the  Partita  in  B  minor),  and  the  Ysaye  Sonata  no.  4  cut  a 
somewhat  narrow,  though  distinct,  swath  musically. 

But  Mr  Silverstein  went  at  each  piece  with  the  same  high  seriousness 
and  technical  command  that  made  the  Bach,  with  all  its  tiring  repeats 
honored,  impressive.  Six  Paganini  Caprices  received  technically  superb 
but  also  unusually  thoughtful  performances.  In  no.  2,  where  the  labored 
left-hand  stretches  and  across-the-strings  bowing  forced  a  moderate 
pace,  the  violinist  still  kept  the  music  moving  and  concentrated  on 
delivering  a  rich,  velvety  tone. 

The  buzzing  scales  and  staccato  of  no.  5  were  breathtaking,  and  in  no.  6 
the  somber  melody  sang  gorgeously  through  the  steady  tremolando.  Mr 
Silverstein  summed  up  his  Paganini  expertise  in  no.  21,  giving  out  the 
Kreislerish  tune  sweetly  and  letting  go  in  the  Presto  section  with  a 
brilliant  display  of  genuine  staccato  fiddling. 

Violinists  who  can  play  the  Caprices  well  are  not  common,  but  those 
who  can  keep  them  from  sounding  sleazy  are  even  rarer.  Mr  Silverstein, 
who  seemed  to  be  sacrificing  applause-seeking  bravura  in  order  to 
maintain  accuracy  and  objectivity,  proved  one  of  the  rare  ones.  Similarly, 
Seymour  Shifrin's  'Concert  piece'  benefited  mightily  from  the  violinist's 
cool  but  musicianly  approach  to  its  problems.  The  cool  style  of  the 
artist,  in  fact,  extended  even  to  his  welcome  decision  to  perform  with- 
out formal  coat,  in  a  blue,  ruffled  shirt. 


DONAL  HENAHAN. 
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THE  ADVERTISERS 
IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 
ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


JOURNEY 
TO  MUSIC 

EUROPE  72 

3  weeks  including 

INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVALS 

EDINBURGH 

SALZBURG 

LUCERNE 

BERLIN 

additional  performances  in 

LONDON 
VIENNA 

From  Boston  August  23 

Full  escorted  inclusive  fare  $1297 
Tour  fare  includes:  Air  transportation  by 
^"  BOAC     ,  first  class  hotel,  continen- 
tal breakfast  throughout. 

Music  oriented  tours  and  receptions  with 
opportunity  to  meet  performing  artists, 
planned  by  John  Salkowski,  member 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

15  performances  at  festivals,  concerts  and 
opera. 

Transfers  and  baggage  handling,  tips,  taxes 
and  service  charges  as  well  as  the  services 
of  Cook's  escorts. 

For  detailed  information  and  reservations 
apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Statler  Office  Building 

Suite  1020 

20  Providence  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

TEL  (617)  267-5000 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES  of  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


GILBERT  KALISH  guest  pianist 


SUNDAYS  AT  4  pm 

February  27 

the  program  will  include 

MOZART  Trio  in  E  flat  for  clarinet,  viola  and  piano     K.  498 

VILLA-LOBOS        Quartet  for  woodwinds 

SCHUBERT  Piano  quintet  in  A     D.667     The  Trout' 


April  16 

the  program  will  include 
M.  HAYDN 


MESSIAEN 


Divertimento   in   B  flat  for  oboe,   bassoon,   violin, 
viola  and  double  bass 

Quartet  for  the  end  of  time 


Ticket  prices:     $1.50 


$2.50 


$3.50 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492),  the 
Harvard  Coop  (492-1000),  the  Boston  University  ticket  office  (353-3651) 
and  the  TCA  ticket  service  at  MIT  (864-6900  ext.  4885).  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  266-0150.  Individual  tickets  will  be  available  at 
the  door  of  Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA   RECORDS 
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When  you 
invest  in 

The  Boston  Five, 
you  just 

can't  lose. 


If  you've  never  thought  of  a  Boston  Five  savings  account 
as  an  investment,  it's  time  you  did.  Because  it's  one 
investment  you  can  make  these  days  that  guarantees  you 
one  hundred  cents  back  on  every  dollar  you  put  in.  The 
money  you  invest  in  the  Five  is  fully  insured  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  of  Massachusetts. 

So  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  market,  you  just 
can't  lose. 

In  fact,  you  stand  to  gain  substantially  when  you  invest 
in  the  Five.  We've  been  paying  continuous  dividends  since 
before  your  grandfather  was  born.  Right  now,  we're  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  allowed  by  law ...  up  to  6% 
compounded  daily,  on  Term  Certificates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  bank  president  to 
know  that  an  investment  that  offers  you  great 
rates  of  return,  plus  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

So  think  of  the  Five  as  more  than 
a  place  to  put  your  money. 


Robert  J.  Spiller,  President, 


Think  of  us 
as  an  investment. 


BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  30  SCHOOL  ST.   BOSTON,  MASS.    02108  •  742-6000    MEMBER  FDIC/DIFM 
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SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

The  final  concerts  of  the  series  will  be  given  on 

Friday  March  31  at  8.30 
Saturday  April  1  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS    conductor 


HARVARD-RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 

F.  John  Adams     conductor 


FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 


BACH 

DEL  TREDIC! 
DES  PREZ 
MESSIAEN 


Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

Pop-Pourri 

Deploration  dejehan  Okeghem 

Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


TICKETS,  PRICED  FOR  EACH  CONCERT  AT  $3,  $4.50,  $5.50  ARE 
AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Subscribers'  Exhibition 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Friends,  subscribers  and  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  take  place  from  February  15  to 
March  4  1972. 

Paintings  may  be  brought  to  the  STAGE  DOOR  at  Symphony  Hall  on 
February  10  or  11.  Please  use  the  application  form  printed  below.  All 
paintings  and  applications  MUST  be  submitted  by  February  11. 


APPLICATION  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS'  EXHIBITION  Feb.  15-March  4  1972. 

Please  complete  both  halves  of  this  form,  attaching  one  to  the  back  of 
the  painting,  and  return  both  halves  and  painting  to  the  STAGE  DOOR 
(Westland  Avenue)  on  February  10  or  11.  DO  NOT  BRING  PAINTING 
OR  APPLICATIONS  TO  FRONT  ENTRANCE  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL.  Even 
if  your  painting  is  not  for  sale,  please  indicate  its  value  for  insurance 
purposes.  After  the  exhibition,  artwork  MUST  BE  CLAIMED  on  March 
7  or  8  ONLY. 


name. 


address- 


telephone  number- 
title  of  painting 

value- 


.for  sale 


yes 


no 


name- 


address. 


telephone  number- 
title  of  painting 


value 


-for  sale 


.yes 


no 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

arm 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


Symphony  Hall 


Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

*  5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

*  6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  267-8645 

*  7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe/*Zachary's 
8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

*  9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271   Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's    279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 


15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Carver  Street     57  Carver  Street  423-5700 

Other  Restaurants 

Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  492-7777 

Five  Chateaux  5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  491-3600 
*Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 
*Mattre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
♦Polcari's     283  Causeway  742-4142 


Parking 


A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center 
267-9875 

B.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

C.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

D.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

E.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
267-2965 


*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


^A '  legendary  m  Experience  in  fining 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
Boston 's  newest  grand  hotel 


120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


for  Reservations:  262-0600 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


maison  robert 


CUISINE  FRANCHISE 

OLD  CITY   HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 
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Dm  Barry 

French 
Restaurant 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/ Boston 

(near  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M. -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M. -1:00  A.M. 


DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST..  266-3000 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  WILLIAM  DORE  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  till 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM   IN  DINING 


GEHjflNtfES 


Lunch  11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 
333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Thursday  afternoon  February  17  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  19  1972  at  8.30 

AN  IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  FRIDAY  SUBSCRIBERS 

The  fifteenth  concert  of  the  Friday  series  will  be  given  on  THURSDAY 
FEBRUARY  17  at  2  o'clock.  The  date  printed  on  the  tickets  for  that 
concert  is  incorrect. 

COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 
STEPHEN   BISHOP     piano 

BENITA  VALENTE  soprano,     D'ANNA  FORTUNATO  contralto, 
KENNETH   RIEGEL  tenor,     ROBERT  HALE  bass, 
TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver  director 

MOZART  Kyrie  in  D  minor     K.  341 

MOZART  Piano  concerto  in  C     K.  503 

*MOZART  Requiem     K.  626 

Mr  Davis  will  conduct  in  two  weeks  three  of  Mozart's  most  remarkable 
works.  The  Kyrie  in  D  minor,  which  has  never  before  been  performed 
at  a  subscription  concert,  was  written  ten  years  before  the  Requiem,  but 
is  similar  in  style,  sharing  the  same  key  and  the  same  somber  mood.  The 
Piano  concerto  K.  503,  which  the  Orchestra  has  not  played  in  Boston 
since  1883,  is  the  most  majestic,  elaborate  and  adventurous  of  the 
twenty-seven,  and  looks  forward  more  than  any  other  to  the  concertos 
of  Beethoven. 

Mozart  did  not  live  to  complete  his  Requiem,  but  soon  after  his  death 
his  widow  Constanze  commissioned  the  young  Franz  Xaver  Sussmayr  to 
write  the  missing  movements.  It  seems  probable  that  Mozart  left 
sketches,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  he  left  off  and  Sussmayr  began. 
The  music  is  solemn,  powerful  and  intense.  The  Orchestra  played  the 
Requiem  in  Boston  most  recently  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  as 
part  of  the  memorial  service  to  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

The  concert  on  Thursday  will  end  about  4.05,  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.35. 

Friday  afternoon  February  25  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  26  1972  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 
NICOLE  HENRIOT     piano 

LISZT  Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 

BRUCKNER  Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 

programs  subject  to  change 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  March  30  1972  at  8:30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
MALCOLM   FRAGER     piano 


GLINKA 

BORODIN 

BRAHMS 


Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the  Tsar' 

Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 


TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  February  29  1972  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 
CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH     piano 


MOZART 
*BEETHOVEN 
*BRAHMS 


Overture  to  'La  clemenza  di  Tito'     K.  621 
Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73     'Emperor' 
Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 


Tuesday  evening  March  28  1972  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
MALCOLM   FRAGER     piano 


GLINKA 

BORODIN 

BRAHMS 


Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the  Tsar' 

Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 


programs  subject  to  change 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 

TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


332-9890 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 
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GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 
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Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director     MfS.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


SUN.  AFT.  FEB.  6  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

ANDRE  WATTS 

Renowned  Pianist  in  Recital 

Schubert,  Twelve  Waltzes,  Op.  18  (D.  145);  Sonata  in  A  minor,  Op.  143; 

Fantasy  in  C  major,  Op.  15  ("The  Wanderer"); 

Liszt,  Les  Jeux  d'Eau  a  La  Villa  d'Este;  Don  Juan  Fantasy 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Box-office 

SAT.  EVE.  FEB.  12,  8:30  •  JORDAN  HALL 

SERGIO  and  EDUARDO  ABREU 

Celebrated  Duo  Guitarists  from  Brazil 

Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Jordan  Hall  Box-office 

SUN.  FEB.  13  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

WANDA  WILKOMIRSKA 

The  Celebrated  Polish  Violinist 
ANTONIO    BARBOSA,   Pianist  Assisting  Artist 

Bach,  Sonata  in  G  minor;  Beethoven,  Sonata  in  A  Major,  Op.  47  "Kreutzer"; 
Grieg,  Sonata  in  C  minor,  Op.  45;  Ravel,  Sonata 

Seats  Now  at  Box-office 

SUN.  FEB.  20  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

GUARNERI  STRING  QUARTET 

Schubert,  Quartet  in  G  Major,  Op.  161; 
Beethoven,  Quartet  in  C  Major,  Op.  59,  No.  3 

Seats  Now  at  Box-office 

SAT.  FEB.  26  at  2:30  &  8:30;  SUN.  FEB.  27  at  3   •  JOHN  HANCOCK  HALL 

JAMES  WHITMORE 

in  his  highly  acclaimed  one-man  show 

"WILL  ROGERS'  USA 

MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  to  John  Hancock  Hall,  180  Berkeley  St.,  Boston  02116. 
Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  and  make  remittance  payable  to 
Celebrity  Series.    Prices:    $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50. 


When  we  are  conservative,  it's  because 
we  have  so  much  to  be  conservative  about. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  —  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 
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ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG,  Music  Director 

THOMAS  D.   PERRY,  J  R . ,  Manager 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 

Telephone:    (617)    Commonwealth   6-1492 

Cable:  BOSYM 


NOAH  BIELSKI 
1919-1972 


The  performances  of  Mozart fs  Requiem  are 
given  in  memory  of  Noah  Bielski,  who  died 
in  the  early  morning  of  Thursday  February 


17  1972.   Mr  Bielski  had  been  a  member  of 


the  violin  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 


Orchestra  since  1955- 


The  audience  is  asked  not  to  applaud  when 
the  musicians  come  onto  the  stage  after 


intermission. 


February  17  and  19  1972 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 

JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 
HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1972  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Accompanist  to: 
The  Boston  Symphony 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-0775 
50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-0450 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chair  man 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

VINCENT  C. 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.  IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 
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HI-  RISE  CONSTRUCTION 

Deftly  engineered  by  Zelinka 

Matlick  in  wool  worsted 

gabardine.  White  belt 

and  buttons.  Green 

or  ivory.  Misses' 

sizes.  $145. 

Coats. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  •  NORTHSHORE  •  BURLINGTON  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
fb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 
personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


WHY  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  GIVES  YOU 
BETTER  WINE  FOR  LESS  COST 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  newly  formed  wine  im- 
porting firm,  with  a  retail  store  at  1675  Mass. 
Ave.,  in  Cambridge. 

There  are  six  reasons  why  Cave  Atlantique 
is  able  to  provide  better  wine  at  a  lower  price. 

■  DIRECT  IMPORTING 

Unlike  most  retail  stores,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
also  a  wine  importer  and  wholesaler.  This 
means  that,  in  most  cases,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
the  only  intermediary  between  the  vineyard 
owner  or  European  shipper  and  the  retail 
client.  By  way  of  comparison,  there  are  many 
wines  sold  at  retail  in  Massachusetts  which 
are  controlled  by  New  York  importers,  who 
sell  to  Massachusetts  wholesalers,  who  in 
turn  sell  to  the  retailer.  The  fewer  companies 
involved  in  the  importation,  the  lower  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

■  CONTINUAL  TASTING  OF  THE 

INVENTORY 

A  wine  is  very  expensive  (perhaps  even 
wasted)  if  it  does  not  match  the  customer's 
requirements.  Cave  Atlantique's  wine  buyers 
continually  taste  and  evaluate  the  wines  that 
have  been  imported.  Thus,  the  firm  is  able 
to  provide  customers  with  meaningful  assist- 
ance in  selecting  wine. 

■  10%  DISCOUNT 

For  any  single  purchase  of  12  bottles,  whether 
of  the  same  or  different  wines,  Cave  Atlan- 
tique will  give  a  10%  discount  off  the  price 
for  single  bottles.  Mixing  a  case  of  12  different 
wines  thus  provides  a  very  economical  way 
for  a  customer  to  determine  which  wines  he 
or  she  likes  best. 

■  FORWARD  BUYING 

For  certain  types  of  wines  (particularly  Bor- 
deaux wines  of  the  better  vintages)  the  prices 
are  rising  rapidly  in  response  to  the  demand 
conditions  of  the  market.  The  most  important 
determinant  of  the  retail  price  of  these  wines 
is  how  early  the  store  was  able  to  purchase 
them.  Cave  Atlantique  has  made  a  practice 
of  buying  certain  critical  wines  as  much  as 
six  months  or  a  year  in  advance  of  the  time 
it  plans  to  sell  them. 

■  SPECIALIZATION  IN  WINE 

By  specializing  only  in  wine,  the  firm  is  able 
to  eliminate  very  substantial  overhead  costs 
that  are  presently  incurred  by  most  other 
Massachusetts  firms. 


■  RANGE  OF  INVENTORY 

In  choosing  its  wines,  the  firm  attempts  to 
balance  a  comprehensive  offering  of  the 
world's  great  wines  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  wines  of  more  modest  reputa- 
tion and  price. 

For  example,  Cave  Atlantique  has  a  three- 
fold philosophy  with  respect  to  wines  from 
the  Burgundy/Beaujolais  region:  first,  to 
offer  a  selection  of  outstanding  wines  from 
great  vintages,  e.g. 

Vintage        Commune/Vineyard  Case  Bottle 

1962     Chambertin  Clos 

de  Beze  $102.60      $9.50 

1964     Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00         6.75 

1964     Hospices  de  Beaune 

Corton  "Cuvee 

Docteur  Peste"  129.00      12.00 

1969     LeMontrachet  172.25       15.95 

1969     Meursault  "Charmes"    59.50        5.50 

second,  to  offer  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
of  good,  yet  moderately  priced  wines,  e.g. 

1966  Beaune  "Clos  du  Roi"     60.50         5.60 

1967  Morey  St.  Denis 

"Clos  des  Ormes"  53.40  4.95 

1969  Savigny  Premier  Cm  39.25  3.60 
1969     Chablis  Premier  Cm 

"Montee  de  Tonnerre"  41.50  3.85 

third,  to  find  a  number  of  sound  wines  that 
can  be  offered  at  inexpensive  prices: 

1966  Bourgogne  Rouge  32.50  3.00 

1969  Bourgogne  Blanc  27.00  2.50 

1969  Fleurie  36.00  3.35 

1969  Brouilly  30.00  2.85 

1969  Beaujolais  24.00  2.25 

Essentially  the  same  approach  is  taken  with 
wines  from  other  areas  such  as  Bordeaux,  the 
Loire,  Germany,  Porto,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  list  of  the  wines  in  stock  is  avail- 
able without  charge,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  491-2411  or  491-7629. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Thursday  afternoon  February  17  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  19  1972  at  8.30 

COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 

MOZART 

Kyrie  in  D  minor     K.  341 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     director 

first  performance  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston 

Piano  concerto  in  C     K.  503 

Allegro  maestoso 

Andante 

Allegretto 

STEPHEN   BISHOP 
intermission 

Requiem  in  D  minor     K.  626 

Requiem  Lacrimosa 

Dies  irae  Dominejesu 

Tuba  mirum  Hostias 

Rex  tremendae  Sanctus 

Recordare  Benedictus 

Confutatis  Agnus  Dei 

BENITA  VALENTE     soprano 
D'ANNA  FORTUNATO     contralto 
KENNETH   RIEGEL     tenor 
ROBERT  HALE     bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

John  Oliver     director 

PASQUALE  CARDILLO  I  , 

FELIX  VISCUGLIA  \  basset-horns 

Stephen  Bishop  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  text  and  translation  of  the  Requiem  begin  on  page  1065 

The  concert  on  Thursday  will  end  about  4.05,  on  Saturday  about  10.35 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1 896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World. 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 


YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  COOPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 
Boston 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Ipolcarfs 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


Contemporary  Prints  +  Pottery 

8  Story  St.,  Harvard  Sq.,  Tel.  661-1596  art   asia 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

shop,  inc. 

42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 

CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 

Provident  Institution 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

for  Savings 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 

THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  col  lection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


a  Converse 

All  Star 

for  tennis 


Now,  what  Converse  has  been  doing  for  basketball 
for  50  years,  Converse  is  doing  for  tennis.  This  is 
the  ultimate  shoe  for  grass,  clay  or  hard. 
Soft  suede  glove  leather  uppers.  Silk-smooth 
interior  and  full  heel  and  arch  cushion.  Padded 
tongue  and  ankle  collar.  New  look  U-Throat  Upper 
design.  Experience  total  new  comfort  with  the 
Converse  All  Star  for  tennis. 


•converse 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When... 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FR  AM  INGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 

3    0/n    1-2  yur* 
y    '0   $1,000  mil 


0/m  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/o  Regular 

4 


'i         Savings 


nimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  ytars 


5 


V. 


qi     90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Rtquirtd  iftor  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


BOUFFANT 

BLACK  TAFFETA 

wearing  a  fragile  rose 


Such  good  theatre.  Geoffrey 
Beene  creates  the  perfect 
dress  for  little  evenings.  A 
crescendo  of  rustling  taffeta 
with  handspan  waist  .  .  .  and 
a  skirt  swaying  with  a 
ballerina's  grace.    Romantic 
shawl  collar,  deep  V-plunge 
decolletage  nestled  with 
pale  pink  roses.   Misses  sizes. 

145.00 


DESIGNER'S   SHOP- 
SECOND   FLOOR— BOSTON 


JORDAN  MARSH 
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It  sings 

in  your  glass. 


Delightful  German 
wines  from  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle. 

Berncasteler  Riesling 
Liebfraumilch 
Piesporter  Goldtropfchen 
Johannisberger  Riesling 
Niersteiner  Domtal 
Zeller  Schwarze  Katz 
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The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but . . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  also  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


Records 
Art  Prints 
Men's  Clothing 
Men's  Furnishings 
Men's  Shoes 
Men's  Boutique 
Cameras,  Film 


•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Stationery 

•  Luggage 

•  Creative  Toys 


•  TV's,  Radios 

•  Mattresses 

•  Housewares 

•  Domestics 

•  Typewriters 

•  Office  Supplies 


You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 


0>e 


GSSp 


HARVARD  SQUARE     •     M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER     •      CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


1 1 0  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


SEIJI  OZAWA  TO  BE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  announced  in  Symphony  Hall  on  February  2  last  that  Seiji 
Ozawa  has  accepted  the  post  of  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra.  Mr 
Ozawa  will  assume  his  duties  at  the  start  of  the  1973-1974  season. 
During  the  1972-1973  season,  when  his  commitments  will  allow  him 
to  be  in  Boston  only  briefly,  he  will  bear  the  title  of  Music  Adviser,  and 
will  continue  to  serve  as  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Festival.  He 
will  also  continue  as  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 

Beginning  in  1973,  in  order  to  take  on  his  expanded  responsibilities  with 
the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr  Ozawa  will  confine  his  North  American 
appearances  exclusively  to  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphonies. 
In  the  1973-1974  season  he  will  devote  at  least  ten  weeks  to  Boston,  and 
more  in  subsequent  seasons,  in  addition  to  his  presence  at  Tanglewood 
each  summer. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  was  graduated  from 
the  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo,  where  he  won  first  prizes  in  com- 
position and  conducting.  In  1959  he  traveled  to  Europe,  and  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  conductors  at  Besan<;on;  one 
of  the  judges  was  Charles  Munch,  at  that  time  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  who  invited  Mr  Ozawa  to  Tanglewood  as  a  conduct- 
ing student.  The  following  year  Seiji  Ozawa  received  the  Koussevitzky 
Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  conductor  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
assistant  conductors  in  1961,  and  directed  the  orchestra  in  several  con- 
certs. The  same  summer  he  conducted  twenty-five  concerts  in  Japan 
with  the  NHK  and  Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestras. 

Mr  Ozawa  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time 
in  1964  at  a  Berkshire  Festival  Concert,  returning  to  direct  the  Orchestra 
the  following  three  summers.  His  first  concerts  with  the  Orchestra  in 
Boston  were  given  in  January  1968.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  guest  con- 
ductor with  major  orchestras  in  Europe,  America  and  Asia,  and  had  been 
appointed  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished at  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season,  to  devote  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting.  He  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time  in  the 
summer  of  1969,  Mozart's  Cos!  fan  tutte  at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and 
was  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  Seiji  Ozawa 
became  Artistic  Director  of  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1970,  and 
assumed  his  duties  as  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in 
the  fall  of  that  year.  During  recent  seasons  he  has  made  many  recordings 
for  the  RCA  and  Angel  labels,  which  include  performances  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  and  of  Orff's  Carmina  Burana. 

Now  internationally  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's  most  talented  and 
dynamic  conductors,  Seiji  Ozawa  has  established  a  glowing  reputation 
not  only  in  the  traditional  repertoire,  but  is  also  a  champion  of  Eastern 
and  Western  contemporary  music. 
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Program  notes 

by  Andrew  Raeburn 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Kyrie  in  D  minor     K.  341 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  composed  the  Kyrie  at  some  time  between  November  1780 
and  March  1781,  and  the  first  performance  was  probably  given  in  Munich  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1781.  The  Boston  Symphony  first  performed  the  work  on 
July  13  1958;  Hugh  Ross  conducted.  These  are  the  Orchestra's  first  performances 
in  Boston. 

The  score  calls  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani,  organ,  strings  and  four-part  chorus. 

Mozart  returned  unwillingly  to  Salzburg  in  January  1779  after  visiting 
Mannheim,  Paris  and  Munich.  The  contrast  between  the  lively  musical 
establishments  of  these  cities  with  the  provincial  mediocrity  of  Salzburg 
made  an  enormous  impression  on  the  young  man,  and  he  settled  down 
unwillingly  to  fulfill  his  obligations  to  his  employer,  the  petty  and 
dictatorial  Archbishop  Colloredo.  Mozart  was  restless,  and  complained 
that  he  found  it  hard  to  compose.  Bored  with  the  people  of  Salzburg, 
frustrated  by  the  inadequacies  of  the  musicians,  becoming  daily  more 
obsessed  by  dislike  of  the  Archbishop,  he  was  happy  only  in  the 
company  of  his  father  and  sister.  Even  life  at  home  was  not  without 
tension:  Leopold  continued  to  treat  his  son  as  a  teen-ager,  and  friction 
between  them  grew. 

Wolfgang  was  therefore  thrilled  when  during  1780  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Bavarian  court  to  compose  an  opera  for  the  following  Carnival 
season  in  Munich.  He  began  work  on  Idomeneo  in  October,  and  the 
following  month  traveled  to  the  Bavarian  capital  to  start  rehearsing  with 
the  singers.  The  letters  he  wrote  to  his  father  at  the  time,  describing 
the  social  whirl,  his  meetings  with  musicians,  and  the  progress  of  the 
opera  are  full  of  the  ebullience  of  a  young  man  who  has  suddenly 
found  happiness  and  fulfillment. 

He  was  more  determined  than  ever  to  leave  Salzburg,  and  after  the 
success  of  Idomeneo  in  January,  he  probably  felt  secure  enough  to 
give  his  notice  to  the  Archbishop.  At  any  rate,  Colloredo,  who  was 
visiting  in  Vienna,  summoned  Mozart  to  the  Austrian  capital  in  March 
1781.  After  a  series  of  angry  interviews,  Mozart  was  literally  kicked  out 
of  the  ante-chamber  one  day  by  Count  Arco,  the  Chamberlain.  The 
break  was  complete,  and  he  settled  at  once  in  Vienna. 

Mozart  composed  the  D  minor  Kyrie  at  some  time  while  he  was  in 
Munich.  It  was  clearly  intended  for  performance  in  that  city,  since  the 
score  includes  instruments  that  were  not  part  of  the  Salzburg  orchestra. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  'sampler'  to  show  the  musicians  in  Munich  that  he  was 
as  competent  in  church  music  as  in  opera.  It  is  so  striking  a  piece  that 
one  can  only  regret  that  he  did  not  follow  it  with  the  other  movements 
that  make  up  the  Roman  Catholic  mass. 

Written  in  the  same  key  as  the  Requiem,  the  Kyrie  begins  with  a 
descending  string  figure  immediately  reminiscent  of  the  Et  incarnatus  est 
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from  Bach's  B  minor  Mass.  After  the  short  orchestral  introduction  the 
chorus  enters  somberly  with  three  simple  statements  of  the  word 
'Kyrie'  ('Lord,  have  mercy').  The  piece  becomes  progressively  more 
intense,  the  instrumentation  more  elaborate  and  rich.  The  mood  is 
solemn,  gentle  and  ultimately  confident.  It  is  not  too  fanciful  to  imagine 
that  Mozart  thought  back  to  this  moving  Kyrie  when  he  began  to  com- 
pose the  Requiem. 


Piano  concerto  in  C     K.  503 

Mozart  finished  this  concerto  on  December  4  1786.  It  is  likely  that  it  was  first 
performed  at  the  Trattner  Casino  in  Vienna  later  that  month,  the  composer 
himself  playing  the  solo  part.  The  Boston  Symphony  first  played  the  work  on 
March  22  1883;  Georg  Henschel  was  the  conductor  and  Carl  Baermann  the 
soloist.  There  have  been  several  performances  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  in  recent 
years,  but  these  are  the  Orchestra's  first  performances  in  Boston  since  1883. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani, 
strings  and  solo  piano. 

At  the  opening  exercises  of  the  1971  Berkshire  Music  Center  last  sum- 
mer, Gunther  Schuller  spoke  of  the  unfortunate  rift  today  between  com- 
poser and  performer.  The  problem  is  unique  to  our  present  century; 
until  quite  recently  it  was  unthinkable  that  a  composer  should  not  also 
be  a  competent  instrumentalist.  (It  should  of  course  be  added  that  many 
contemporary  composers  are  also  distinguished  performing  musicians: 
one  thinks  immediately  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  Benjamin  Britten,  Aaron 
Copland,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Bruno  Maderna,  and  Mr  Schuller  himself, 
to  choose  a  few  names  at  random.) 

Confronted  with  the  wealth  of  Mozart's  music,  one  is  inclined  to  forget 
that  he  was  a  virtuoso  pianist,  organist  and  violinist,  and  in  chamber 
music  loved  to  play  the  viola.  Except  in  a  few  special  cases,  he  wrote  his 
concertos  for  violin  and  piano  for  himself.  The  concertos  for  violin 
were  early  works,  but  the  majority  of  those  for  piano  belong  to  his 
mature  years,  and  are  of  extraordinary  invention  and  beauty. 

The  C  major  Concerto  K.  503  was  finished  on  December  4  1786,  two 
days  —  incredibly  —  before  the  'Prague'  symphony.  Both  scores  must 
have  been  shaping  themselves  in  Mozart's  mind  over  the  previous 
weeks.  They  were  the  last  works  of  consequence  of  this  productive 
year,  during  which  he  had  completed  Der  Schauspieldirektor,  Figaro, 
the  Piano  concertos  in  A  (K.  488)  and  C  minor  (K.  491),  as  well  as  the 
E  flat  Piano  quartet  (K.  493),  the  E  flat  Horn  concerto  (K.  495),  two 
Piano  trios  (K.  496  and  K.  502),  the  Sonata  for  piano,  four  hands  (K.  497), 
the  Clarinet  trio  (K.  498),  and  the  D  major  String  quartet  (K.  499).  In 
addition  to  this  formidable  list  he  also  made  several  uncompleted 
sketches  for  piano  concerto  movements,  and  for  assorted  other  pieces. 

This  industry  unfortunately  brought  Mozart  little  in  the  way  of  money. 
He  earned  a  certain  amount  from  teaching,  and  received  a  niggardly 
one-time  fee  for  Figaro,  but  there  was  little  other  income.  English 
friends  had  invited  him  to  London  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  but  the  plans 
fell    through    when    Leopold    Mozart    refused    to    take    charge    of    his 
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grandchildren  while  Wolfgang  was  away.  Wolfgang's  third  son,  born 
on  October  27  1786,  died  less  than  a  month  later.  One  is  constantly 
amazed  how  Mozart,  like  Tchaikovsky,  was  able  to  separate  his  creative 
life  from  his  personal  troubles. 

The  C  major  Concerto  was  probably  written,  after  the  London  trip 
failed  to  materialize,  for  one  of  the  Advent  concerts  at  the  Trattner 
Casino.  The  last  of  the  set  of  twelve  'great'  concertos  composed  in 
less  than  three  years,  it  is  one  of  the  grandest,  most  elaborate  and 
extrovert.  (It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  it  shares  the  same  key  as  the 
joyful  'Coronation'  Mass  of  1779,  the  String  quintet  K.  515,  composed 
in  April  1787,  and  the  'Linz'  and  'Jupiter'  symphonies.)  In  addition  to 
strings,  the  score  of  the  Concerto  calls  for  flute,  oboes,  bassoons  and 
horns  in  twos,  two  trumpets,  and  timpani.  Only  in  the  immediately 
preceding  concerto  (K.  491  in  C  minor)  did  Mozart  use  a  larger  band 
for  pieces  in  this  form. 

The  thematic  structure  of  the  Allegro  maestoso  is  almost  unique  in  his 
work,  more  rhythmic  than  melodic  —  a  technique  much  more  character- 
istic of  Beethoven  than  of  Mozart.  The  opening  is  rich,  noble,  dignified, 
unhurried;  it  is  overcast  with  what  Sir  Donald  Tovey  has  called  'mysteri- 
ous soft  shadows  [played  by  the  bassoons  and  oboes],  that  give  a 
solemn  depth  to  the  tone'.  Then  we  hear  for  the  first  time  the  short 
rhythmic  figure  —  three  eighth  notes  followed  by  a  quarter  note  — 
which  underpins  the  whole  movement.  It  is  given  to  the  violins,  in 
ascending  scales,  then  to  cellos  and  basses  in  inversion,  as  the  violins 
play  brilliantly  above.  Not  until  these  ideas  have  been  developed  does 
the  first  melodic  theme  appear.  A  march,  it  is  given  initially  in  a  quiet, 
sad  minor,  then  in  an  exultant  major.  There  is  a  brief,  delightful  reference 
to  Handel's  Hallelujah  Chorus,  then  the  orchestra  prepares  for  the 
entrance  of  the  solo  instrument,  which  creeps  in  almost  tentatively.  It 
toys  with  snatches  of  phrases  in  a  way  very  unusual  for  Mozart.  The 
writing  becomes  more  coherent  and  confident  until  the  orchestra 
interrupts  with  a  short  reprise  of  the  opening  bars.  From  here  on  there 
is  a  wonderfully  integrated  dialogue  between  piano  and  orchestra,  the 
solo  instrument  introducing  new  subjects  between  rushing  virtuoso 
passages.  There  is  a  lengthy  development  of  the  march,  of  which  Tovey 
wrote:  '.  .  .  though  the  sequences  are  simple  in  their  steps,  they  are 
infinitely  varied  in  coloring,  and  they  rapidly  increase  in  complexity 
until,  to  the  surprise  of  any  one  who  still  believes  that  Mozart  is  a 
childishly  simple  composer,  they  move  in  eight  real  parts.  ...  No  such 
polyphony  has  occurred  since  in  any  concerto,  except  one  passage  in  the 
middle  of  the  finale  of  Brahms's  D  minor.'  (Tovey's  brilliant  discussion 
of  this  concerto,  which  appears  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  Volume  3 
of  Essays  in  musical  analysis  (Oxford  University  Press),  is  strongly  recom- 
mended.) In  the  recapitulation  the  piano  takes  a  brief  glance  at  the 
original  statement,  then  ornaments  with  brilliant  runs  the  orchestral 
part.  After  the  cadenza  the  orchestra  brings  the  movement  to  a  joyfully 
majestic  close.  On  an  intellectual  level  there  is  an  amazing  wealth  of 
detail  worth  studying  in  this  movement;  more  important,  on  an  emo- 
tional plane  the  music  is  extraordinarily  gripping  and  elevating. 

The  slow  movement,  more  conventional  in  design,  is  equally  moving. 
Mozart  might  as  suitably  have  written  the  opening  ritornello  for  one 
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of  the  Countess  Almaviva's  arias  as  for  his  solo  piano.  There  are  ravish- 
ingly  lovely,  flowing  themes,  permeated  with  a  mood  of  contemplative 
tranquility.  From  time  to  time  we  hear  echoes  of  the  first  movement's 
rhythmic  figure.  The  calm  atmosphere  is  occasionally  ruffled  by  moments 
of  passionate  disturbance  before  the  music  subsides  as  calmly  as  it  began. 

The  theme  of  the  final  rondo  is  a  simplified  version  of  the  Gavotte  in 
the  Idomeneo  ballet  music,  written  some  five  years  earlier.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  melody  throughout  the  movement,  the  soloist  rushes  playfully 
all  over  the  keyboard.  The  atmosphere  is  like  that  of  a  fresh,  warm, 
breezy  summer  day,  when  the  clouds  (occasional,  not  very  serious 
excursions  into  the  minor)  obscure  the  sunlight  for  brief  moments.  At 
the  end  we  are  left,  as  with  every  great  experience,  wanting  more,  at 
the  same  time  completely  satisfied. 

Stephen  Bishop  has  composed  his  own  cadenzas  for  the  Concerto. 


Requiem  mass  in  D  minor     K.  626 

Mozart  worked  on  the  Requiem  during  the  last  months  of  his  life,  but  did  not 
live  to  complete  it.  There  was  a  performance  on  January  2  1793  in  Vienna,  in 
memory  of  Mozart  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  organized  by  Baron  van 
Swieten.  The  second  recorded  performance  was  given  at  Wiener  Neustadt  on 
December  14  of  the  same  year.  The  first  complete  performance  in  Boston  was 
given  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Carl  Zerrahn,  conductor,  on  January 
18  1857.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  the  Requiem  on  April  10 
1888;  Wilhelm  Gericke  was  the  conductor,  the  soloists  were  Lilli  Lehmann, 
Louise  Meisslinger,  Paul  Kalisch  and  Emil  Fischer,  and  a  'Grand  Chorus  of  300' 
sang  the  choral  parts.  That  performance  and  the  one  which  followed  the  next 
day  were  given  as  part  of  concerts  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Mozart  Monument  in  Vienna.  There  have  been  several  performances  in  the 
years  since,  both  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood:  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the 
performance  in  1964  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  as  part  of  the  mass  in 
memory  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  while  the  most  recent  performances  in 
Symphony  Hall  were  conducted  in  April  1960  by  Charles  Munch.  Colin  Davis 
conducted  the  Orchestra's  most  recent  performance,  which  took  place  at 
Tanglewood  on  August  8  1971. 

The  score  calls  for  2  basset-horns,  2  bassoons,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani, 
organ,  strings,  solo  soprano,  contralto,  tenor  and  bass,  and  chorus. 

Count  Franz  Walsegg-Stuppach,  a  Styrian  aristocrat  and  musical  dilet- 
tante, directed  the  performance  of  a  Requiem  mass  in  memory  of  his 
dead  wife  on  December  14  1793.  The  score,  written  in  his  own  hand, 
was  headed  with  the  legend  'composto  del  Conte  Walsegg'  The  extent 
of  the  Count's  'composition'  however  was  the  copying  of  a  score, 
written  in  the  hands  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  and  his  pupil  Franz 
Xaver  Sussmayr.  The  music  played  and  sung  that  late  autumn  day  in 
the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Neukloster  at  Wiener  Neustadt  was  the 
work  we   know  today  as   Mozart's   Requiem. 

Count  Walsegg  was  no  pirate;  following  the  example  of  many  of  his 
wealthy  contemporaries,  he  would  commission  composers  to  write 
music  for  him,  which  he  would  then  recopy  and  pass  off  as  his  own. 
The  composers  were  well  paid,  his  own  vanity  was  satisfied,  and,  if 
the  members  of  his  court  knew  about  the  deception,  they  must  have 
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reflected  they  were  probably  better  off  listening  to  the  music  of  pro- 
fessionals than  to  that  of  the  amateur  Count  himself. 

It  may  be  that  Count  Walsegg  had  asked  advice  from  his  wealthy  friend 
Michael  Puchberg,  a  merchant  who  was  also  a  friend  and  benefactor  of 
Mozart.  At  all  events,  one  day  in  the  summer  of  1791,  a  tall,  lean  and 
unsmiling  man,  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  grey,  appeared  at  Mozart's 
lodgings  in  Vienna,  and  without  disclosing  his  name,  requested  the 
composer  to  write  a  setting  of  the  Requiem  mass.  He  produced  50 
ducats,  already  a  generous  fee,  promising  to  pay  another  50  when  the 
work  was  finished.  Mozart,  desperate  for  money,  accepted  the  com- 
mission, telling  the  mysterious  stranger  that  he  would  have  the  score 
ready  in  four  weeks.  It  seems  that  Mozart  soon  became  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  his  visitor  was  an  emissary  from  another  world,  bidding 
him  write  his  own  Requiem. 

The  man  in  grey  was  no  supernatural  emanation,  but  an  agent  of 
Count  Walsegg,  one  Franz  Anton  Leitgeb  (or  Leutgeb),  whose  father 
was  a  mayor  of  Vienna,  and  who  was  himself  owner  or  manager  of  a 
gypsum  factory  situated  near  Count  Walsegg's  estate.  A  portrait  of 
Leitgeb  has  been  discovered  in  recent  years,  and  according  to  Erich 
Schenk,  author  of  Mozart  and  his  times  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1959),  the 
stranger  had  a  'grave  countenance,  coldly  calculating  eyes,  thin  lips 
pursed  haughtily'.  It  is  little  wonder  that  Mozart,  whose  health  was 
already  failing,  should  have  felt  compelled  to  accept  the  commission. 
On  a  more  worldly  level,  not  only  were  his  debts  piling  up,  but  he  had 
recently  been  appointed  deputy  (unpaid)  Kapellmeister  of  St  Stephen's 
Cathedral,  and  may  well  have  wanted  to  prove  himself  with  a  new 
piece  of  church  music.  Except  for  the  unfinished  C  minor  Mass  of  1783, 
the  only  music  which  he  had  written  for  the  church  since  the  D  minor 
Kyrie,  heard  earlier  on  today's  program,  was  the  simple  and  ravishingly 
lovely  Ave  verum  corpus,  itself  another  composition  of  his  final  year 
of  life. 

He  began  work  on  the  Requiem  at  once,  but  was  soon  interrupted  by 
a  commission  for  a  new  opera  to  be  given  at  Prague  to  celebrate  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  He  left  Vienna,  accompanied  by 
the  twenty-five  year  old  Siissmayr,  on  August  25  or  26,  and  had  La 
clemenza  di  Tito  written  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  eighteen  days. 
(Recent  research  suggests  that  Mozart  had  in  fact  begun  sketches  for 
the  opera  some  years  earlier,  and  that  the  completion  of  the  score  was 
a  less  arduous  task  than  has  been  hitherto  believed.) 

Die  Zauberflote  had  been  largely  finished  in  July,  but  there  were  final 
touches  still  to  be  made  and  the  premiere  to  be  prepared.  That  he 
conducted  himself  in  Vienna  on  September  30.  But  he  still  kept  working 
on  the  Requiem  until  the  middle  of  October,  when  his  wife  Constanze 
returned  from  taking  the  curative  waters  at  Baden,  and  found  him  so 
weak  and  mentally  disturbed  that  she  took  the  score  away  from  him. 
It  was  shortly  before  this  time  that  Mozart  wrote  to  Lorenzo  da  Ponte 
in  Trieste — (if  the  letter  is  genuine,  a  matter  open  to  doubt)  —  'My 
head  is  confused;  I  have  to  force  myself  to  concentrate,  and  cannot 
free  my  mind  of  the  image  of  this  Unknown  [the  stranger  in  grey]. 
I  keep  seeing  him  before  me:  he  pleads  with  me,  presses  me,  and 
impatiently  demands  the  work.  I  continue  because  composing  is  less 
tiring  than  doing  nothing.  Besides,  I  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  I  feel 
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from  my  present  state  that  the  hour  is  striking.  I  am  near  death.  My 
end  is  come  before  I  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  my  talent. 
Yet  life  has  been  so  beautiful,  my  career  began  under  such  fortunate 
circumstances;  but  one  cannot  alter  one's  destiny.' 

Whether  this  letter  is  a  forgery  or  not,  it  is  clear  from  other  accounts 
that  Mozart  was  by  now  convinced  that  he  had  been  poisoned  —  it 
seems  that  he  had  been  prescribed  doses  of  mercury  for  his  illness  — 
and  that  he  was  composing  his  own  Requiem.  The  mysterious  stranger 
is  said  to  have  reappeared  as  Mozart  was  leaving  for  Prague,  and,  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  to  have  watched  his  departure.  By  November  15 
Constanze  thought  her  husband  well  enough  to  resume  work,  and 
returned  the  score.  His  last  illness  forced  him  to  his  bed  five  days  later, 
but  he  continued  composing. 

On  December  4  Mozart  was  desperately  weak,  and  a  constant  stream 
of  friends  visited  him.  He  said  at  one  point  that  he  should  like  to  hear 
Die  Zauberflote  once  more,  and  began  to  hum  Papageno's  'bird-catcher' 
song.  Kapellmeister  Johann  Roser,  who  was  at  his  bedside,  went  to  the 
piano  and  sang  the  aria,  to  Mozart's  delight.  In  the  early  afternoon 
three  singers  from  the  theatre  sang  through  with  him  the  completed 
movements  of  the  Requiem.  (Mozart  himself  took  the  alto  part.)  When 
they  reached  the  Lacrimosa,  of  which  he  had  finished  only  the  first 
eight  bars,  weeping,  he  put  the  music  aside. 

The  same  evening  his  temperature  rose  alarmingly,  and  when  the  doctor 
arrived  he  had  cold  compresses  put  on  Mozart's  head.  The  shock  was 
so  great  that  the  feverish  composer  lost  consciousness,  and  just  before 
one  o'clock  the  following  morning  he  died.  The  swollen  body  was 
buried  in  a  paupers'  grave  on  December  6  in  the  churchyard  of  St 
Mark's,  Vienna,  together  with  the  corpses  of  some  dozen  other  unfor- 
tunates who  had  happened  to  die  the  same  day. 

On  December  16  Der  heimliche  Botschafter  reported:  'Herr  Schikaneder 
[the  librettist  of  Die  Zauberflote]  had  obsequies  performed  for  the 
departed,  at  which  the  Requiem,  which  he  composed  in  his  last  illness, 
was  executed.'  And  two  weeks  later,  the  Latin  newspaper  Ephemerides 
Politico-iitterariae,  published  in  Pest,  stated:  In  Prague  a  chorus  of 
musicians  recently  performed,  with  memorable  melodies,  a  solemn 
requiem  music  (lessum  mortualem)  by  the  hand  of  the  celebrated 
Mozart,  in  the  principal  church  of  the  city.'  It  seems  unlikely,  however, 
that  any  of  the  completed  movements  of  the  Requiem  were  performed 
on  either  of  these  occasions.  The  Botschafter  was  notorious  for  its  flights 
of  fancy,  and  its  report  is  presumed  by  Otto  Erich  Deutsch  to  have  been 
total  fabrication.  As  for  the  paper  in  Pest,  one  can  guess  that  the  'lessum 
mortualem'  referred  not  to  the  Requiem  but  to  some  such  piece  as  the 
Masonic  funeral  music. 

Constanze  was  determined  to  have  the  Requiem  completed,  and  a  score 
delivered  to  the  strange  client  who  had  commissioned  the  work.  (Mozart 
had  never  failed  during  his  lifetime  to  honor  his  musical  obligations.) 
First  she  went  to  Joseph  Eybler,  a  young  composer  who  had  helped  nurse 
Mozart  during  his  final  illness.  But  Eybler  soon  gave  up.  Constanze 
then  went  to  Sussmayr,  and  it  was  his  version  that  was  finally  handed 
to  Leitgeb.  How  much  is  actually  Siissmayr's  original  work  is  a  matter 
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Tve  got  a  chance  to 
buy  into  this   r 
dress  shop...' 


She  doesn't  have  to  work.  Her  present 
estate  would  keep  her  in  comfort.  But 
would  it  keep  her  feeling  useful . . .  keep 
her  in  touch  with  people?  The  decision 
is  more  than  a  money  matter.  It's  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  wilj  need  a  fi- 
nancial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 


the   interest   and   time   to   consider  the 
human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters.  Call 
your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust  Officer, 
at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's  talk 
about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Catering  Services  with  a  European  Touch 
French  Cuisine 

Homemade  Hors  d'  and  Dinner  Specialties 
Quiche  Lorraine  —  Pates  —  European  Pastries 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 

Experienced  Waiters  CALL  Turner  9-2973 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


musicians 
of 
tomorrow  . . 


MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

kk         120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

^  (212)  749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RIVERVIEW 

Distinctive  condominiums 
overlooking  the  Charles  River 
in  Cambridge  near  Harvard 

Combining  the  ultimate  in 
luxury  with  a  magnificent  setting, 
Riverview  in  Cambridge  offers 
the  very  best  in  contemporary 
living. 

One,  two  and  three  bedroom 
apartments,  with  divided  levels 
for  personalized  living,  are  avail' 
able  from   $30,000   to   $70,000. 

22 1     Mt.   Auburn    St.,    Cambridge 
For  an  appointment,  call  354- 1 73  I 


Arthur 
Aliirmv 


For  the  ultimate 
in  ballroom  dancing, 
Arthur  Murray's  of  course 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 
to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


nils 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdon,  Inc. 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 


conduct, 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Gall  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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Investments  have 
different  rhythms  too! 

Some  people  want  their  investments  to  perform  vivace  while  others  prefer 
a  steadier  pace.  Whichever  pace  suits  you,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  can  develop  a  personal  financial  plan  to  meet  your  needs.  ^^^ 

As  part  of  the  Boston  Company  we  can  offer  you  opportunities  in  real     ^^fck. 
estate,  oil  and  gas  and  securities.  Call  us  soon.  ^^5 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 


MUSICAL  MARATHON  —  MARCH  2-6  1972 
Boston  Symphony  &  Boston  Pops  Orchestras 

A  BENEFIT 


Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Council  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Radio  station  WCRB,  this  year's  Musical  Marathon  will 
take  place  from  7  pm  Thursday  March  2  through  1  am  Monday  March  6, 
non-stop.  If  you  have  wanted  the  Boston  Symphony  or  the  Boston  Pops 
to  play  your  favorite  music,  here's  your  opportunity  —  all  of  it  taped 
performances  of  actual  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall,  at  Tanglewood  and 
on  tour.  None  of  the  music  is  available  commercially. 

This  year's  Musical  Marathon  will  raise  money  for  the  Orchestra,  entitle 
you  to  unique  and  exciting  premiums,  and  introduce  you  to  members 
of  the  Orchestra  family  through  live  interviews  on  WCRB. 

If  you  have  not  yet  received  your  booklet  giving  details  of  Musical 
Marathon  1972,  please  call  the  Marathon  telephone  number,  891-1234, 
or  pick  one  up  in  the  lobby  of  Symphony  Hall.  Tell  your  friends 
about  it,  and  plan  to  take  part  yourself.  Take  full  advantage  of  your 
chance  to  hear  performances  of  Beethoven,  Brahms  and  Mahler  under 
Steinberg,  of  Stravinsky,  Mahler  and  Haydn  under  Thomas,  of  the  historic 
American  premieres  of  the  original  versions  of  Fidelio  and  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos  under  Leinsdorf,  of  a  repeat  world  premiere  of  Bartok's  Concerto 
for  orchestra  under  Koussevitzky,  of  Berlioz's  greatest  works  under  Munch 
and  Ozawa,  and  of  Gershwin,  Johann  Strauss  and  the  Beatles  under 
Fiedler  —  these  and  fifteen  hundred  more! 

The  Council  of  Friends  is  most  grateful  to  WCRB  for  generously  giving 
the  air  time  for  the  Marathon;  to  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians; 
to  the  conductors,  to  the  Orchestra  members  and  staff,  to  the  Trustees 
and  Overseers  for  their  enthusiastic  co-operation;  and  to  the  countless 
businesses  and  individuals  who  have  made  this  benefit  possible. 

Remember  —  stay  tuned  to  WCRB  1330  AM/102.5  FM  from  Thursday 
March  2  through  Monday  March  6. 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony    Lovers  —  Should    you    fall    in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 
s^    bum  as  a  remembrance  gift. 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.   868-2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.    773-8500 


JOURNEY 
TO  MUSIC 

EUROPE  72 

3  weeks  including 

INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVALS 

EDINBURGH 

SALZBURG 

LUCERNE 

BERLIN 

additional  performances  in 

LONDON 
VIENNA 

From  Boston  August  23 

Full  escorted  inclusive  fare  $1297 
Tour  fare  includes:  Air  transportation  by 
^BOAC     .first  class  hotel,  continen- 
tal breakfast  throughout. 

Music  oriented  tours  and  receptions  with 
opportunity  to  meet  performing  artists, 
planned  by  John  Salkowski,  member 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

15  performances  at  festivals,  concerts  and 
opera. 

Transfers  and  baggage  handling,  tips,  taxes 
and  service  charges  as  well  as  the  services 
of  Cook's  escorts. 

For  detailed  information  and  reservations 
apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Statler  Office  Building 

Suite  1020 

20  Providence  Street 

Boston.  Massachusetts  02116 

TEL  (617)  267-5000 


yfo  Jrwsseau  j/oi/se  o/'Sos/o/r 


d^iach     Ueluet 


Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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When  you 
invest  in 

The  Boston  Five, 
you  just 

can't  lose. 


If  you've  never  thought  of  a  Boston  Five  savings  account 
as  an  investment,  it's  time  you  did.  Because  it's  one 
investment  you  can  make  these  days  that  guarantees  you 
one  hundred  cents  back  on  every  dollar  you  put  in.  The 
money  you  invest  in  the  Five  is  fully  insured  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  of  Massachusetts. 

So  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  market,  you  just 
can't  lose. 

In  fact,  you  stand  to  gain  substantially  when  you  invest 
in  the  Five.  We've  been  paying  continuous  dividends  since 
before  your  grandfather  was  born.  Right  now,  we're  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  allowed  by  law ...  up  to  6% 
compounded  daily,  on  Term  Certificates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  bank  president  to 
know  that  an  investment  that  offers  you  great 
rates  of  return,  plus  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

So  think  of  the  Five  as  more  than 
a  place  to  put  your  money. 


Robert  J.  Spiller,  President, 


Think  of  us 
as  an  investment. 


BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  30  SCHOOL  ST.   BOSTON,  MASS.    02108  •  742-6000    MEMBER  FD1C/DIFM 
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Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 
A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Tour  of  European  Music  Festivals 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  now  have  ready  their 
plans  for  a  1972  tour  of  European  Music  Festivals.  Lasting  from  July  17 
through  August  7,  it  will  comprise  visits  to  the  French  Chateau  country, 
Aix-en-Provence,  Munich,  Salzburg,  Bayreuth,  Venice  and  Verona.  The 
price  of  $1795  (of  which  $200  is  a  tax  deductible  contribution  to  the 
Conservatory)  includes  transportation,  de  luxe  accommodations,  two, 
and  sometimes  three  meals  a  day,  sight-seeing,  all  transfers,  service 
charges  and  taxes,  as  well  as  tickets  to  eleven  performances,  the  services 
of  the  English-speaking  guide  Chris  Gerolemou,  and  pre-concert  talks 
by  Mrs  Mac  Morgan.  Fully  detailed  information  is  available  from  the 
Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  290  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston  02115,  telephone  262-1120. 


1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY   BOSTON 
.„„    AT  SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP- 

AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?1 
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of  some  doubt;  it  was  thought  until  about  ten  years  ago  that  he  was 
entirely  responsible  for  the  Sanctus,  Benedictus  and  Agnus  Dei,  for  the 
completion  of  the  Lacrimosa  after  Mozart's  own  first  eight  bars,  and 
for  the  instrumentation  of  the  Sequence  and  Offertorio  movements. 
But  this  theory  was  challenged  in  1962  when  a  sheet  of  sketches  for 
the  Requiem  in  Mozart's  hand  was  discovered  by  Wolfgang  Plath  of 
Augsburg.  It  is  now  argued  that  this  sketch  is  in  all  likelihood  one  of 
several  which  the  composer  had  made,  and  which  Constanze  gave  to 
Sussmayr.  She  often  said  in  later  years  that  Sussmayr  had  only  done 
'what  anyone  could  have  done'.  The  implication  is  that  he  had  only  to 
fill  in  the  details  of  Mozart's  existing  sketches;  on  the  other  hand  it  can 
equally  well  be  argued  that  her  statement  was  that  of  a  widow,  whose 
zealous  loyalty  to  her  husband  had  distorted  her  memory. 

Ultimately  it  does  not  really  matter  who  wrote  what.  Mozart's  'canto 
iunebre'  is  powerful  and  beautiful  music.  As  Die  Zauberflote  is  per- 
meated with  Masonic  symbolism,  so  the  Requiem  reflects  Mozart's 
Christian  faith.  Edward  Dent,  one  of  the  foremost  Mozartean  authori- 
ties of  this  century,  was  convinced  that  the  composer  knew  as  early  as 
the  summer  of  1791  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  Much  of  the  second 
act  of  Die  Zauberflote  is  concerned  with  death  and  life  after  death, 
reaching  its  most  telling  point  in  the  scene  with  the  two  men  in  armor. 
'The  words  of  the  Requiem,'  wrote  Professor  Dent,  in  Mozart's  operas 
(Oxford  University  Press,  1947),  'insist  constantly  upon  just  that  fear  of 
death  which  Freemasonry  had  taught  Mozart  to  overcome.'  He  points 
to  the  similarities  in  the  two  works:  'One  very  conspicuous  point  of 
resemblance  is  the  employment  in  both  of  trombones  and  basset-horns, 
neither  of  which  instruments  were  in  common  orchestral  use  at  that 
date.  Here  they  are  not  merely  normal  constituents  of  the  orchestra; 
they  stand  out  prominently,  so  that  both  Requiem  and  opera  are  domi- 
nated by  the  sound  of  them.  ...  If  we  compare  the  opera  with  the 
Requiem,  we  shall  find  not  merely  a  common  background  but  a  com- 
mon background  seen  from  two  different  points  of  view.  ...  In  the 
Tuba  mirum  we  shall  recognize  certain  phrases  of  Tamino  and  Pamina 
while  still  undergoing  the  agony  of  their  ordeals;  in  the  Dies  irae  and 
Confutatis  we  see  even  more  clearly  the  baffled  rage  of  Monostatos 
and  the  Queen  of  the  night.' 

The  Introit  opens  somberly  with  strings  in  low  register  accompanying  a 
foreboding  theme  played  by  bassoons  and  basset-horns.  Alec  Robertson 
has  pointed  out  that  this  theme  seems  to  be  based  on  that  of  the  same 
section  of  Florian  Gassmann's  Requiem,  a  work  which  Mozart  must 
have  known.  (Musical  plagiarism,  one  must  remember,  was  perfectly 
acceptable  until  quite  recently.)  The  chorus  enters  quietly,  singing  the 
same  music.  The  melody  of  the  soprano  solo's  'Te  decet  hymnus'  is 
the  old  Tonus  peregrinus,  which  Mozart  had  earlier  used  in  the  final 
chorus  of  his  oratorio  La  Betulia  liberata.  In  medieval  times  this  'tone', 
in  the  Aeolian  mode,  was  sung  to  Psalm  113,  'When  Israel  came  out 
of  Egypt'. 

The  words  'Kyrie  eleison'  and  'Christe  eleison'  are  combined  in  a 
brilliant  double  fugue.  The  subject  of  the  first  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Handel's  'And  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed'  from  Messiah,  and  of  the 
twentieth  fugue  in  the  second  book  of  Bach's  Well-tempered  clavier. 

The  Dies  irae  is  rhythmically  relentless,  progressively  terrifying.  When  he 
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reaches  the  third  repetition  of  the  words  'Quantus  tremor  est  iuturus', 
Mozart  repeats  a  figure  he  used  for  the  demons  threatening  Don  Gio- 
vanni with  punishment  in  the  final  scene  of  the  opera. 

The  Tuba  mirum'  is  portrayed  by  a  solo  trombone.  (Some  conductors, 
feeling  that  Siissmayr  misunderstood  Mozart's  intentions  at  this  point, 
allot  the  passage  to  the  full  trombone  choir.)  The  bass  echoes  the  call 
of  the  'heavenly  trumpet'  in  deep  register,  the  tenor  sings  the  dramatic 
'Mors  stupebit',  the  contralto  continues  with  'Judex  ergo',  and  the 
soprano  finally  utters  the  plaintive  'What  shall  I  say  in  my  misery?'  The 
four  soloists  join,  sotto  voce,  to  bring  the  movement  to  an  end. 

Against  another  relentless  rhythmic  background,  the  chorus  cries  out 
'Rex  tremendae  majestatis'.  Only  in  the  last  bars  of  the  movement  does 
the  mood  alter  —  at  the  words  'Save  me,  o  fount  of  mercy'.  The  key 
changes  to  F  major  as  the  solo  quartet  sing  the  peaceful  'Recordare, 
Jesu  pie'.  Again  the  atmosphere  of  dread  returns  for  the  choral  'Con- 
futatis',  as  the  wicked  are  hurled  down  into  the  pit  of  fire.  The  key 
moves  from  A  minor  to  C  major  as  sopranos  and  altos  pray  to  be 
numbered  with  the  blessed.  At  the  end  of  the  movement  there  are  two 
simple,  modulating  chords  which  lead  into  the  deeply  moving  'Lacri- 
mosa'.  The  notes  of  the  opening  phrase  of  the  sopranos  closely  echo 
the  start  of  the  aria  from  Bach's  St  Matthew  Passion,  'Erbarme  dich' 
(Have  mercy  on  me).  John  N.  Burk  wrote  of  this  movement,  'It  is 
openly  "Romantic",  unique  in  all  of  Mozart's  music'. 

There  is  a  similarity  in  the  opening  bars  of  'Domine  Jesu  Christe'  to 
Tamino's  first  anguished  plea  for  help  in  Die  Zauberflote.  'Deliver  the 
souls  of  all  the  departed  faithful  from  the  torments  of  hell'  is  the  under- 
lying thought  of  this  verse  of  the  Requiem.  There  are  sudden  contrasts 
of  forte  and  piano,  and  there  follows  a  passage,  characterized  by  leaps 
of  falling  sevenths,  to  'ne  absorbeat  eas  Tartarus'.  The  solo  quartet,  led 
by  the  soprano,  introduce  'Saint  Michael,  the  standard-bearer',  and  the 
chorus  follows  with  a  fugue  on  the  words  'Which  thou  didst  once 
promise  to  Abraham'.  The  Hostias,  a  gentle  choral  movement,  leads  to 
a  repeat  of  the  'Abraham'  fugue. 

There  is  a  short,  exultant  Sanctus  —  notice  the  figure  in  the  timpani 
part,  reminiscent  of  that  in  the  Sanctus  of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  — 
followed  by  a  fugal  'Hosanna  in  excelsis'.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Mozart  did  not  leave  behind  some  sketch  for  the  Benedictus,  which  is, 
again  to  quote  John  N.  Burk,  'a  Mozartean  melody  set  with  Mozartean 
nobility'.  The  solo  quartet  gives  way  to  the  chorus  for  the  Agnus  Dei, 
which  builds  to  a  gentle  climax  as  the  triple  prayer  for  peace  and 
eternal  rest  unfolds.  The  music  of  the  Lux  aeterna  returns  to  the  setting 
of  the  Tonus  peregrinus  (Te  decet  hymnus'),  and  'Cum  Sanctis  tuis'  is 
set  to  the  double  fugue  of  the  Kyrie. 

So  ends  Mozart's  most  Christian  statement  of  faith.  Alfred  Einstein 
wrote:  '[For  Mozart]  death  is  not  a  terrible  vision,  but  a  friend.  Only 
one  composer  after  Mozart  was  able  to  soar  to  the  height  of  this 
conception:  Giuseppe  Verdi,  in  the  Requiem  for  Alessandro  Manzoni.' 

RCA  made  a  recording  of  the  service  held  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Boston,  in  memory  of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  This 
includes   the   complete   music   of   Mozart's    Requiem;    Erich    Leinsdorf 
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conducts,  the  soloists  are  Saramae  Endich,  Eunice  Alberts,  Nicholas 
DiVirgilio  and  Mac  Morgan,  and  the  chorus  consists  of  members  of  the 
Chorus  pro  Musica,  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society, 
the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus  and  the  St  John's  Seminary 
Choir. 


1.     INTROITUS 

Requiem 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis  Domine: 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis.  Te  decet 
hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion,  et  tibi  red- 
detur  votum  in  Jerusalem.  Exaudi  ora- 
tionem  meam:  ad  te  omnis  cam 
veniet. 


Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord:  and 
let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them. 
To  thee,  O  God,  praise  is  meet  in 
Sion,  and  unto  thee  shall  the  vow 
be  performed  in  Jerusalem.  Hearken 
unto  my  prayer:  unto  thee  shall  all 
flesh  come. 


2.     KYRIE 

Kyrie  eleison: 
Christe  eleison 
Kyrie  eleison: 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us: 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us: 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 


3.     SEQUENCE 
Dies  irae 
Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus 
Quando  judex  est  venturus 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus! 


The  day  of  wrath,  that  day  shall  dis- 
solve the  world  in  ashes,  as  witnesseth 
David  and  the  Sibyl. 

What  trembling  shall  there  be  when 
the  Judge  shall  come  who  shall  thresh 
out  all  thoroughly! 


Tuba  mirum 

Tuba,  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulcra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Mors  stupebit  et  natura 
Cum  resurget  creatura 
Judicanti  responsura. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur 
In  quo  totum  continetur 
Uncle  mundus  judicetur. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit 
Quidquid  latet  apparebit: 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 


Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus, 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus, 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus? 

Rex  tremendae 

Rex  tremendae  majestis 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis; 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 


The  trumpet,  scattering  a  wondrous 
sound  through  the  tombs  of  all  lands, 
shall  drive  all  unto  the  Throne. 

Death  and  Nature  shall  be  astounded 
when  the  creature  shall  rise  again  to 
answer  to  the  Judge. 

A  written  book  shall  be  brought  forth 
in  which  shall  be  contained  all  for 
which  the  world  shall  be  judged. 

And  therefore  when  the  Judge  shall 
sit,  whatsoever  is  hidden  shall  be 
manifest;  and  naught  shall  remain  un- 
avenged. 

What  shall  I  say  in  my  misery?  Whom 
shall  I  ask  to  be  my  advocate,  when 
scarcely  the  righteous  may  be  with- 
out fear? 


King  of  awful  majesty,  who  freely 
savest  the  redeemed;  save  me,  O 
fount  of  mercy. 
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Recordare 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Remember,   merciful  Jesu,   that  1  am 
the   cause   of   thy  journey,   lest   thou 
lose  me  in  that  day. 

Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus; 
Redemisti  crucem  passus. 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Seeking  me  didst  thou  sit  weary:  thou 
didst  redeem  me,  suffering  the  cross: 
let  not  such  labor  be  frustrated. 

Juste  Judex  ultionis 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 

O  just  judge  of  vengeance,  give  the 
gift   of   remission   before   the   day   of 
reckoning. 

Ingemisco  tanquam  reus: 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus. 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus. 

1  groan  as  one  guilty;  my  face  blushes 
at    my   sin.    Spare,    O    God,    me,    thy 
suppliant. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Thou    who    didst   absolve    Mary,   and 
didst    hear    the    thief's    prayer,    hast 
given  hope  to  me  also. 

Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 

My  prayers   are   not  worthy,   but  do 

Sed  tu  bonus  fac  benigne, 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne. 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta 
Et  ab  haedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 

Confutatis 

Confutatis  maledictis 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 

Lacrimosa 

Lacrimosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus. 

Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus, 

Pie  Jesu  Domine: 

Dona  eis  requiem.  Amen. 


4.     OFFERTORIUM 

Domine  Jesu 

Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae, 
libera  animas  omnium  fidelium  de- 
functorum  de  poenis  inferni  et  de 
profundo  lacu;  libera  eas  de  ore 
leonis,  ne  absorbeat  eas  Tartarus,  ne 
cadant  in  obscurum.  Sed  signifer 
sanctus  Michael  repraesentet  eas  in 
lucem  sanctam:  quam  olim  Abrahae 
promisisti  et  semini  ejus. 


burn  in  everlasting  fire. 

Give  me  place  among  thy  sheep  and 
put  me  apart  from  the  goats,  setting 
me  on  the  right  hand. 


When  the  damned  are  confounded 
and  devoted  to  sharp  flames,  call  thou 
me  with  the  blessed. 

I  pray,  kneeling  in  supplication,  a 
heart  contrite  as  ashes,  take  thou 
mine  end  into  thy  care. 


Lamentable  is  that  day  on  which 
guilty  man  shall  arise  from  the  ashes 
to  be  judged. 

Spare  then  this  one,  O  God,  merciful 
Lord  Jesu:   give   them   peace.   Amen. 


O  Lord,  Jesu  Christ,  King  of  glory, 
deliver  the  souls  of  all  the  departed 
faithful  from  the  torments  of  hell  and 
from  the  bottomless  pit;  deliver  them 
from  the  mouth  of  the  lion;  lest  Tar- 
tarus swallow  them;  lest  they  fall  into 
the  darkness.  But  let  Saint  Michael  the 
standardbearer  bring  them  forth  into 
the  holy  light:  which  thou  didst  once 
promise  unto  Abraham  and  his  seed. 
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Hostias 

Hostias  et  preces  tibi,  Domine,  laudis 
offerimus.  Tu  suscipe  pro  animabus 
illis  quarum  hodie  memoriam  facimus: 
quam  olim  Abrahae  promisisti  et 
semini  ejus. 


To  thee,  O  Lord,  we  render  our  offer- 
ings and  prayers  with  praises.  Do 
thou  receive  them  for  those  souls 
which  we  commemorate  today:  which 
thou  didst  once  promise  unto  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed. 


5.     SANCTUS 

Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Domine  Deus 
Sabaoth.  Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra 
gloria  tua.  Hosanna  in  excelsis. 


Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest. 


6.     BENEDICTUS 

Benedictus    qui    venit    in    nomine 
Domini.  Hosanna  in  excelsis. 


Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 


7.     AGNUS  DEI 

Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi; 
dona  eis  requiem.  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis 
peccata  mundi;  dona  eis  requiem 
sempiternam. 


Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world:  give  them  rest,  .  .  . 
give  them  eternal  rest. 


8.     COMMUNIO 

Lux  aeterna 

Lux  aeterna  luceat  eis,  Domine,  cum 
Sanctis  tuis,  quia  pius  es. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 


Let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them, 
O  Lord,  with  thy  saints  for  ever;  for 
thou  art  merciful. 

Grant  to  the  departed  eternal  rest,  O 
Lord:  and  let  everlasting  light  shine 
on  them. 


The  weather  at  Mozart's  funeral  — 
a  correction  of  history 

It  sometimes  happens,  when  a  famous  man  is  treated  in  a  succession 
of  biographies  from  generation  to  generation,  that  an  error  in  an  early 
source  biography  is  merely  copied  by  one  writer  after  another.  Nicolas 
Slonimsky,  a  musical  sleuth  who  is  disinclined  to  take  anything  for 
granted,  tracked  down  such  a  legend  in  his  article  in  the  January  1960 
issue  of  the  Musical  Quarterly. 

The  following  description  of  Mozart's  funeral  appears  in  Otto  Jahn's 
Life  of  Mozart  (1859): 

'At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  December  6,  Mozart's  body  received 
the  benediction  at  St  Stephen's  Church.  ...  A  heavy  storm  of  snow  and 
rain  was  raging,  and  the  few  friends  who  had  assembled  for  the  funeral 
procession  stood  with  umbrellas  around  the  bier,  which  was  then  car- 
ried through  the  Schulerstrasse  to  the  Cemetery  of  St  Mark.  As  the 
storm  grew  still  worse,  the  mourners  decided  to  turn  back  at  the  gate, 
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so  that  not  a  friend  stood  by  when  the  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave/ 

This  story  of  the  'heavy  storm',  dispersing  Mozart's  friends  before  the 
grave  was  reached,  has  been  repeated  by  every  writer  on  Mozart  since 
Jahn  —  Riemann,  Newman,  Grove,  Abert,  Paumgartner,  Turner,  Schenck, 
etc.  But  before  Jahn,  that  is  to  say  through  the  sixty-eight  years  which 
had  then  followed  Mozart's  death,  no  one  had  mentioned  such  a 
storm  —  neither  Schlichtgeroll  in  his  Nekrolog  (1791),  nor  Niemtschek 
in  his  biography  (1798),  nor  Nissen  (1828)  who  married  Mozart's  widow, 
nor  Oulibicheff  (1843)  nor  Holmes  (1845). 

This  story  of  the  'storm'  then,  was  a  mid-nineteenth  century  apparition. 
Jahn  had  found  it  in  the  account  of  an  anonymous  contributor  to  the 
Vienna  Morgen-Post  on  January  28  1856. 

Slonimsky  points  out  that  this  single  witness  to  record  the  event  told 
his  story  sixty-four  years  later.  'Since  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  a  child 
would  have  attended  the  funeral  of  a  musician,  we  are  in  addition  deal- 
ing with  a  very  old  man  —  or  perhaps  with  a  Romantic  steeped  in  Jean 
Paul  and  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann.  Can  the  deposition  of  such  a  witness  — 
and  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  no  others  —  be  accepted?  Furthermore, 
the  opportune  publication  of  this  story  in  January  1856,  exactly  a  hun- 
dred years  after  Mozart's  birth,  and  never  previously,  raises  the  suspi- 
cion that  it  was  composed  ad  hoc.  We  had  better  rely  on  the  testimony 
of  science  itself,  for  science,  too,  keeps  a  diary.  Moreover,  this  diary  is 
impersonal,  factual,  and  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  Empfindsamkeit.' 

Mr  Slonimsky  applied  to  the  records  of  the  Vienna  meteorological 
bureau  and  through  Professor  F.  Steinhauser  obtained  a  report  about 
the  weather  conditions  on  December  6  1791.  The  temperature  was  mild, 
between  37.9  and  38.8  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  barometric  pressure  28.5 
inches.  A  diary  by  Count  Karl  Zinzendorf,  kept  in  the  State  Archives, 
thus  reported  the  weather  for  December  6:  Temps  cfoux  et  broulllard 
frequent  —  mild  weather  with  frequent  mist. 

Slonimsky  concludes:  'Professor  Steinhauser  advances  the  explanation 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  customary  to  accompany  the  body 
to  the  grave  only  when  the  cemetery  was  situated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  church.  St  Mark's,  where  Mozart  was  buried,  was  about 
half  an  hour's  march  from  St  Stephen's  Cathedral.  Women  rarely,  if 
ever,  attended  funerals  at  the  time  and  this  may  well  account  for  Con- 
stanze's  absence.' 


THE  CHURCH 

by  John  N.  Burk 


MUSIC  OF  MOZART 


The  proper  style  for  choral  church  music  in  any  era  has  seldom  met  full 
accord  between  its  makers  and  its  users.  Both  want  it  to  glorify  the 
text  —  a  good  common  ground.  But  the  ministrants  of  the  church  will 
not  have  the  text  distorted  or  obscured.  Since  every  service  is  before 
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all  an  act  of  worship,  they  cannot  welcome  distraction  in  the  contem- 
plation of  beautiful  tones.  Because  the  church  before  any  other  insti- 
tution subsists  on  tradition,  they  must  be  wary  of  innovation.  The 
composer,  on  the  other  hand,  lives  and  feels  music  as  of  his  own  time, 
as  an  ineradicable  part  of  his  nature  as  artist,  and  unless  he  writes  exclu- 
sively for  the  church,  his  personal  style  will  be  largely  a  lay  style.  Verdi 
is  an  extreme  case  of  this  disparity.  His  Requiem  sounds  like  opera 
because  opera  was  the  deepest  part  of  himself.  It  was  because  he  was 
also  an  ardent  believer  that  he  could  not  do  less  than  put  his  heart 
into  the  task  and  write  a  great  work  instead  of  faultless  but  sterile 
piece  in  the  strict  style. 

The  late  eighteenth  century  had  a  similar  problem.  The  Vatican  tradition 
of  strict  counterpoint  persisted,  for  counterpoint  could  inspire  a  sort 
of  impersonal,  mystic  elevation  of  interwoven  voices,  an  other-worldly 
mood  which  could  be  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  an  emotional  solo 
voice,  even  if  it  were  not  a  woman's  voice.  This  remote  purity  could 
not  have  endured,  because  churchly  Italy  became  also  operatic  Italy. 
The  Masses  in  the  Roman  Church  could  not  have  withstood  that  per- 
meation of  operatic  musical  thinking.  A  Kyrie  could  take  the  shape  of 
an  overture.  There  were  lines  in  the  Credo  which  suggested  vivid  dra- 
matic treatment.  An  Agnus  Dei,  an  emotional  plea,  could  take  on  the 
intensity  of  an  operatic  aria;  coloratura  passages  crept  in,  for  coloratura 
is  akin  to  melisma.  A  closing  Dona  nobis  pacem  could  sometimes 
assume  the  likeness  of  an  operatic  finale.  It  was  largely  by  way  of  Italy 
that  the  whole  face  of  music  had  become  homophonic.  Sensuous  mel- 
ody set  off  by  chord  accompaniment  was  the  soul  of  popular  Italy.  The 
Roman  Church  outside  of  Italy  was  still  more  freely  colored  by  lay 
elements.  A  compromise  could  not  have  been  avoided,  for  counterpoint 
was  entirely  outmoded  in  the  lay  world. 

Mozart,  nurtured  on  the  gallant  style  but  also  thoroughly  equipped  in 
contrapuntal  writing,  followed  the  lead  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Salzburg,  Ernst  Eberlin  or  Michael  Haydn,  who  quite  naturally 
too  made  use  of  both  sources.  Since  the  well  of  Mozart's  invention  was 
deeper  than  his  colleagues',  the  process  of  blending  went  further.  The 
alternation  of  part  manipulation  and  block  chords  became  an  oppor- 
tunity for  variety  and  contrast — a  double  enrichment.  The  orchestra, 
even  in  the  Sunday  Masses  when  he  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
violins,  became  even  more  prominent  in  the  functions  both  of  agitating 
and  thematic  leading.  The  Masses  show  a  continual  progress  in  integra- 
tion until  the  melodic  line  controls,  lying  both  in  the  voices  and  the 
instruments.  In  the  last  two  Masses,  written  in  Vienna,  a  full  orchestra 
is  handled  with  the  maturity  of  the  great  symphonist. 

In  Salzburg,  where  Mozart  wrote  almost  all  of  his  church  music,  he  was 
limited  in  the  duration  and  in  the  performing  forces  rather  than  by  any 
known  stylistic  objection  on  the  part  of  either  Archbishop.  As  always, 
he  cheerfully  made  the  most  of  each  assignment.  The  Sunday  Masses, 
which  were  his  principal  duty,  had  to  be  short.  The  nativity,  the  cruci- 
fixion, the  resurrection,  must  each  be  treated  in  a  few  fleeting  bars, 
posing  a  musical  problem  of  expressiveness,  development,  unity.  An 
extended  fugal  treatment  would  have  been  frowned  upon  by  Arch- 
bishop Colloredo.  The  Kapelle  allowed  only  violins,  with  oboes,  horns 
and  bass  continuo.  Violas  and  cellos  were  not  scored  in,  and  if  used  at 
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all  must  simply  have  doubled  the  bass.  Only  for  special  services  could 
he  expand,  use  ceremonial  trumpets  and  drums,  and  sometimes  trom- 
bones, to  double  the  choir  parts.  The  litanies  allowed  more  freedom, 
and  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  private  services. 

In  Mozart's  church  music,  no  less  than  in  the  other  forms  which  he 
used  repeatedly  through  the  years,  we  can  follow  the  gradations  of  his 
growth.  The  vocal  counterpoint  remains  at  times  strict,  but  is  generally 
speaking  increasingly  integrated  with  the  homophonic  texture.  The 
instrumental  parts  become  more  prominent,  sometimes  introducing  the 
melodic  theme  or  supplying  a  coda.  A  reiterated  rhythmic  figure  tends 
to  bind  a  movement  into  a  single  character;  in  the  later  works  there  is 
more  rhythmic  propulsion. 

That  his  religious  music  has  moments  of  good  cheer  as  well  as  moments 
of  true  and  solemn  grandeur  really  proves  that  his  piety  was  genuine  and 
heartfelt,  and  not,  as  with  others,  a  matter  for  stuffy  decorum.  His  Exsul- 
tate,  jubilate  (K.  165)  is  a  flow  of  high  spirits  in  the  boy  seventeen,  but 
it  is  pure  and  heart-lifting,  anything  but  irreverent.  The  Dona  nobis 
pacem  finales  which  close  his  earlier  Masses,  are  like  the  Osannas,  pure 
and  light-hearted  in  the  same  way.  He  was  not  afraid  to  draw  from  his 
operatic  style,  and  he  used  this  style  in  an  entirely  pious  spirit.  He  opens 
the  Agnus  Dei  in  the  Coronation  Mass  with  a  phrase  which  is  later  to 
appear  note  for  note  as  'Dove  sono' ,  the  sorrowing  aria  of  the  Countess 
in  Figaro.  Its  treatment  is  completely  different.  Objections  to  these 
unorthodoxies,  and  there  were  such  in  the  nineteenth  century,  were 
arrived  at  on  unconvicing  theoretical  grounds  rather  than  after  unpreju- 
diced listening.  Mozart's  faith  speaks  the  more  freely  and  intimately  in 
just  these  places. 

The  two  Masses  which  he  wrote  in  Vienna  after  his  church  obligations 
had  ended  show  the  fullest  development  of  each  of  these  qualities.  They 
are  both  much  more  orchestrally  developed.  Their  melody  is  more 
orchestral.  They  are  newly  dramatic  in  sudden  dynamic  contrast,  in 
crescendo  and  climax.  The  C  minor  Mass  has  an  unprecedented  gran- 
deur and  brilliance,  after  its  dark  opening.  The  Requiem  Mass  is  pre- 
dominantly somber.  It  foretells  a  new  Mozart,  in  orchestral  usage 
similar  but  in  mood  at  uttermost  variance  with  The  magic  flute,  from 
which  he  had  turned  for  this  task.  This  Mozart  was  an  artist  of  great 
solemnity,  of  affecting  pathos,  who  could  turn  his  back  altogether  on 
the  cheerful  gallant  style  which  had  been  the  keynote  of  his  music. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  feature  of  Mozart's  church  music  as  a 
whole  is  the  constant  variety,  the  ever-fresh  approach  in  the  repeated 
treatments  of  the  same  text.  Certain  recurring  characteristics  are  only 
inessential  details.  'Miserere',  'Crucifixus',  'In  nomine  Domini',  set 
countless  times,  never  return  as  repetition  from  an  earlier  work,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  with  Mozart,  as  with  Beethoven,  syllables  fell  into  nat- 
ural musical  accents,  words  and  music  becoming  identified  in  their 
imaginations. 

Mozart's  duties  in  Salzburg  could  have  been  dry  routine  to  him.  The 
music  speaks  to  us  differently.  It  confirms  the  evidence  in  his  letters 
that  his  faith  was  fundamental  and  unshaken,  that  he  always  regarded 
the  church  services  as  worthy  of  his  best  powers,  and  studied  counter- 
point eagerly  through  his  life  in  pursuit  of  this  phase  of  his  art. 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 


COLIN  DAVIS,  Musical  Director  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  has 
been  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony on  several  occasions  during  recent 
years.  His  conducting  career  began  in  1949, 
and  his  early  experience  was  with  the 
Kalmar  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Chelsea 
Opera  Group,  the  Festival  Ballet  and  the 
^L  Ballet  Russe.  In  1957  he  became  assistant 

Jl  .^  ,M  conductor  of  the  BBC  Scottish  Orchestra. 

Two  years  later  he  was  called  at  short 
notice  to  take  the  place  of  Otto  Klemperer,  who  became  ill,  in  a  concert 
performance  of  Don  Giovanni.  This  marked  a  turning  point  in  his  career: 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  Musical  Director  of  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Opera,  made  his  debut  with  the  CBC  Symphony  in  Canada,  and 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  as  guest  conductor  with 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony.  He  directed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  the 
German  premiere  of  Britten's  War  requiem,  and  in  the  1962-1963  season 
led  the  London  Symphony  in  a  tour  of  Europe,  Japan  and  Australia. 

In  1967  Colin  Davis  took  up  his  appointment  as  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  last 
season  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent  Garden.  He  has  in  recent  years 
been  guest  conductor  with  the  world's  leading  orchestras,  among  them 
the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia,  the  Montreal  Symphony,  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  he  has  conducted  perform- 
ances of  Peter  Crimes  and  Wozzeck,  and  this  season  of  Debussy's 
Pelleas  et  Melisande.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for  Philips. 

It  was  announced  earlier  this  month  that  Colin  Davis  has  been  ap- 
pointed Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

STEPHEN  BISHOP,  who  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first 
time  at  the  1971  Berkshire  Festival,  was 
born  in  1940  in  Los  Angeles.  He  made  his 
solo  and  orchestral  debuts  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  and  two  years  later  played  with 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  In  1959  he 
moved  to  London  to  study  with  Dame 
Myra  Hess.  After  his  debut  at  the  Wigmore 
Hall  he  spent  several  years  performing  in 
London  and  touring  the  British  Isles.  In  July 
of  1965  he  played  concerts  in  California,  then  made  his  New  York  debut, 
at  Town  Hall,  the  following  year.  During  the  last  five  years  Stephen 
Bishop  has  toured  Germany  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
has  played  at  many  festivals,  Edinburgh  and  Prague  among  them,  and 
has  appeared  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  including  New  Zealand, 
Israel,  Holland,  Denmark  and  Spain.  Among  the  major  orchestras  with 
which  Stephen  Bishop  has  played  recently  are  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
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the  BBC  Symphony,  the  London  Symphony,  the  Concertgebouw  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  This  year  he  appears  in  Sweden,  Japan, 
Holland,  England  and  Scotland,  Yugoslavia,  Germany  and  Australia.  His 
recordings  are  on  the  Philips,  Angel  and  Seraphim  labels. 

BENITA  VALENTE,  who  has  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  past  in  per- 
formances of  the  original  version  of 
Strauss's  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  and  of  music 
by  Mozart,  comes  from  Delano,  California. 
In  1960  she  won  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Auditions;  two  years  later  she  began  a  suc- 
cessful European  career,  appearing  with 
several  opera  companies,  including  those 
of  Zurich  and  Freiburg.  More  recently  she 
has  sung  with  the  Washington  Opera 
Society,  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston  and  the  American  National 
Opera  Company,  and  with  the  orchestras  of  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Dallas,  San  Francisco  and  New  York.  She  has 
appeared  at  the  Festival  of  two  worlds  at  Spoleto,  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Opera,  and  is  a  frequent  lieder  and  oratorio  singer.  Her  repertoire 
ranges  from  the  baroque  to  the  avant-garde:  she  has  more  than  forty 
operatic  roles  in  her  repertoire  and  sings  nearly  forty  Bach  Cantatas,  as 
well  as  rarely  heard  concert  arias  by  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Last  summer 
Benita  Valente  appeared  at  the  Berkshire  Festival,  at  Caramoor,  at  the 
Mostly  Mozart  Festival  in  New  York,  at  Aspen,  Colorado,  and  toured 
the  West  Coast  as  soloist  with  the  Marlborough  Festival  Chamber  Group. 
This  season  she  sings  with  the  Houston  Symphony,  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Pittsburgh  and  St  Louis  Symphonies.  Her  recordings 
are  on  the  Columbia,  Candide  and  CRI  labels. 

D'ANNA  FORTUNATO,  who  first  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  last  summer 
in  a  performance  of  music  from  Monte- 
verdi's Vespers,  studied  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  and  at  the  Mozarteum 
in  Salzburg.  Her  teachers  have  been  Fred- 
erick Jagel,  Margaret  Harshaw,  Gladys  Mil- 
ler, Ellen  Repp  and  Sena  Jurinac.  During 
recent  years  she  has  won  several  awards, 
including  a  Fulbright  grant,  has  been  placed 
second  and  third  in  the  regional  auditions 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  won  the  C.  D.  Jackson  award  at  Tangle- 
wood  last  year.  D'Anna  Fortunato  has  been  an  artist  apprentice  at  the 
Santa  Fe  Opera,  where  she  sang  the  role  of  Claire  in  the  American 
premiere  of  Penderecki's  The  devils  of  Loudun  and  at  the  Central  City 
Opera.  She  has  also  sung  with  opera  companies  in  Cambridge,  Augusta 
and  Rochester,  and  in  concert  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the 
Boston  Civic  Symphony,  the  St  Cecilia  Society,  the  Cantata  Singers  and 
the  Framingham  Chorale.  In  recital  she  has  appeared  throughout  New 
England.  At  the  Conservatory  she  has  sung  leading  roles  in  productions 
of  Oedipus  rex,  Hansel  and  Gretel,  L'incoronazione  di  Poppea  and  // 
signor  Bruschino.  She  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Conservatory. 
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KENNETH  RIEGEL,  a  leading  tenor  with  the 
New  York  City  Opera,  made  his  profes- 
sional debut  in  Hans  Werner  Henze's  The 
stag  king  at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera.  He  has 
since  sung  leading  roles  with  the  Seattle 
Opera,  the  Houston  Grand  Opera,  the 
Goldovsky  Opera  Theatre,  the  Cincinnati 
Summer  Opera,  the  San  Diego  Opera  and 
the  Miami  Opera.  At  the  New  York  City 
Opera  he  has  appeared  in  The  abduction 
from  the  seraglio,  L'heure  espagnole,  The 
turn  of  the  screw,  La  cenerentola,  Carmina  Burana  and  Louise.  Kenneth 
Riegel  sang  Froh  in  a  concert  performance  of  Das  Rheingold  given  last 
year  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Georg  Solti, 
and  also  appeared  during  the  past  season  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  American  Symphony  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  He  made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
at  the  1971  Berkshire  Festival. 

ROBERT  HALE,  leading  baritone  of  the  New 
York  City  Opera,  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  the  first  time  at  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  last  summer.  Born  in  Kerr- 
ville,  Texas,  he  became  increasingly 
involved  in  music  after  joining  his  High 
School  glee  club.  He  started  playing  trum- 
pet, horn  and  tuba,  and  began  his  operatic 
career  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  when  he  was 
in  the  armed  forces.  Completing  his  mas- 
ter's degree  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
he  joined  the  faculty  of  Eastern  Nazarene  College  while  continuing  to 
study  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  During  recent 
seasons  Robert  Hale  has  appeared  with  orchestras  in  Boston,  Minneap- 
olis, Denver,  Rochester,  Atlanta,  Milwaukee  and  Pittsburgh,  and  has 
sung  many  major  roles  with  the  New  York  City  Opera,  in,  among  other 
operas,  Manon,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  The  barber  of  Seville,  Faust, 
Pelleas  et  Melisande,  The  crucible,  Der  Rosenkavalier,  The  magic  flute, 
Rigoletto  and  Carmen.  Last  summer  he  sang  at  the  Ravinia  Festival,  the 
Wolftrap  Farm  concerts  and  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival.  He  has  also 
appeared  on  nationwide  television  as  soloist  with  the  Minneapolis 
Orchestra  at  a  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Day  concert,  and  at  Phil- 
harmonic Hall,  New  York,  in  a  production  of  Oskar  Strauss's  Waltz  King. 
He  will  sing  with  the  Boston  Symphony  again  next  month  in  Ames,  Iowa, 
and  will  return  to  Symphony  Hall  for  the  final  concerts  of  the  winter 
season. 


THE  CHORUS 

The  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  University,  was  formed  in  1970 
under  the  direction  of  John  Oliver,  director  of  choral  activities  for 
Tanglewood.  Members  come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area.  They  made 
their  debut  in  Spring  1970  in  Symphony  Hall  when  they  took  part  in  a 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony,  conducted  by  Leonard 
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Bernstein.  During  the  past  two  summers  the  Chorus  has  sung  in  per- 
formances of  Bernstein's  Chichester  psalms,  Mozart's  Requiem  and  Cos! 
fan  tutte,  Mahler's  Symphony  no.  2,  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  and 
Missa  solemnis,  Berlioz's  Requiem  and  La  damnation  de  Faust,  Bach's 
Magnificat,  Monteverdi's  Vespers  and  Schubert's  Mass  in  G. 

John  Oliver,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  MIT,  is  also  director  of  the  MIT 
Glee  Club  and  of  the  Framingham  Choral  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
faculty  and  director  of  the  chorus  at  Boston  University. 


REISSUE  OF  A  RECORDING   BY  KARL  MUCK 

Subscribers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  a  recording  of  Act  3  of 
Wagner's  Parsifal,  conducted  by  Karl  Muck,  has  recently  been  rere- 
leased  as  part  of  the  Austrian  series  'Lebendige  Vergangenheit'.  The 
recording  was  originally  made  in  Berlin  in  1928.  Dr  Muck,  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  from  1906  to  1908  and  from  1912  to  1918, 
conducted  Parsifal  regularly  at  Bayreuth  between  1901  and  1930.  Des- 
mond Shawe-Taylor,  the  distinguished  critic,  points  out  one  serious 
drawback  to  this  reissue,  the  sad  fact  that  at  331/3  rpm  the  pitch  is 
exactly  a  semitone  sharp.  (This  of  course  can  be  adjusted  by  people 
who  own  a  turntable  with  variable  speed.)  He  also  describes  the  trans- 
fer as  'marvelous',  since,  'once  played  at  correct  pitch,  the  sound  is  so 
clear  and  full  that  the  recording  date  seems  incredible',  and  praises 
both  the  cast  and  the  conductor. 

The  'Lebendige  Vergangenheit  series  is  available  in  Boston  through 
New  England  Music  City,  829  Boylston  Street,  opposite  the  Prudential 
Center. 


WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  — 
THE  POPS  RECORDINGS 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON   POPS  RCA/LSC  3117 

PLAY  THE  BEATLES 


'One  of  the  most  attractive  records  of  its  kind  ever  to  be  released.' 

The  Gramophone 

HAVE  A  BALL  WITH  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON   POPS 

RCA/LSC  3136 
'The  playing  is  magnificent  and  the  recording  is  very  good/ 

The  Gramophone 
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Tickets  available  at  Harvard  Coop  or  call  495-6200  for  reservations 
Special  student  prices.  Free  parking  adjacent  to  hall. 
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After  you  visit  Boston's 

major  art  museum, 
come  across  the  street  to 
Boston's  major  art  gallery. 

PAINTINGS*  SCULPTURE  •GRAPHICS 

by  extraordinary  young  Boston  and  New  York  artists  as  well  as 
major  works  by  artists  of  international  repute. 

PARKER  STREET  47© 

Parker  Street  470  Gallery  /  470  Parker  Street,  Boston 
opposite  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  /  free  parking 
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The  Hill 

At  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  Streets 
just  above  Louisburg  Square.  Built  in 
1840  by  Richard  M.  Upjohn,  designer 
of  Trinity  Church,  this  twin  brown- 
stone  palazzo  is  one  of  Beacon  Hill's 
most  unique  structures. 

The  buildings  interior  has  been 
entirely  renovated  to  offer  contem- 
porary living  in  spacious  single  and 
multi-level  residences,  with  every 
modern  convenience,  maximum  secu- 
rity and  privacy. 
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1  In  ill 

191  Commonwealth  Avenue 

At  the  corner  of  Exeter  Street.  Offi- 
cially designated  an  historic  landmark 
in  1968,  this  six  story  brick  property 
was  erected  in  1872  as  the  Agassiz 
Hotel. 

Now  converted  to  16  luxury  condo- 
minium units,  the  individual  residences 
still  preserve  such  original  aesthetics 
as  open,  spacious  suites,  marble  fire- 
places, 11  foot  ceilings  and  period 
architectural  details,  combined  with 
the  comforts  of  modern  heating  and 
electrical  systems,  kitchen  and  baths. 


Prices  for  these  condominium  units  range  from  thirty 
to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  with  excellent  financing 

available.  We  invite  you  to  call  our  Residential 

Office  at  40  Charles  Street  for  further  information. 

742-5200 

Exclusive  leasing  and  management  agent: 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


Symphony  Hall 


Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest    90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 
*  5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  267-8645 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 
Promenade  Cafe/*Zachary's 

8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's    279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 


15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Carver  Street     57  Carver  Street  423-5700 

Other  Restaurants 

Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  492-7777 

Five  Chateaux  5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  491-3600 
*Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 
*Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
*Polcari's     283  Causeway  742-4142 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center 
267-9875 

B.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

C.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

D.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

E.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
267-2965 


*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


^A  legendary M Experience  in  Twining 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
^Boston 's  newest  grand  hotel 


120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


for  Reservations:  262-0600 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 


52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


mtftre 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


maison  robert 


CUISINE  FRANCHISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 
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Du  Barry 

French 
Restaurant 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/  Boston 

(near  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M. -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M. -1:00  A.M. 


DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST..  266-3000 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  WILLIAM  DORE  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  till 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


GEHffiNTES 


Lunch  11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 

Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 

333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-go's!  I've  had  it  with 
the  market  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  gou've  done 
for  mg  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  gou'd  do  for  me. 


I  take  it  gou're  not  happg 
with  the  wag  gour 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  gou 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  Put 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
gour  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
gou  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later 


Long-range  planning! 
Now  gou're  talking! 
That's  how 
I  built  Lentrone! 


I  believe  gou,  Mr  Rose. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department.  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02 109.  Member  FDIC. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  February  25  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  26  1972  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 
NICOLE  HENRIOT     piano 


LISZT 
BRUCKNER 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 
Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 


Nicole  Henriot,  who  has  appeared  on  many  occasions  in  the  past  with 
the  Boston  Symphony,  returns  next  week  to  perform  the  Concerto  she 
played  at  her  first  appearance  in  1949.  Liszt  conceived  his  First  concerto 
during  the  1830s,  but  did  not  finish  it  until  twenty  years  later.  He  played 
the  solo  part  himself  at  the  premiere,  in  Weimar  in  1855,  while  Berlioz 
conducted.  After  the  first  performance  in  Vienna  two  years  later,  Eduard 
Hanslick,  the  'ferocious  aesthetic  Comstock  of  nineteenth-century 
criticism/  wrote  Lawrence  Gilman,  'drew  aside  the  skirts  of  his  unsullied 
dressing-gown  and  turned  this  erring  Concerto  out  into  the  snowy  night'. 

Dr  Hanslick  was  equally  vicious  about  Bruckner's  Eighth  symphony. 
'Everything  stretches  out  interminably,  inordinately,  violently,'  he  wrote. 
But  even  the  Viennese  audience,  which  had  been  so  unfriendly  to 
Bruckner  earlier,  gave  the  Symphony  a  tremendous  ovation  at  its  pre- 
miere in  1892.  About  thirty  years  later,  Anton  Webern  was  conducting 
the  same  piece  at  one  of  the  Vienna  Workers'  concerts.  When  the 
audience  rose  in  applause,  the  conductor  lifted  the  huge  score  above 
his  head,  indicating  that  Bruckner's  music,  not  he,  deserved  the  tribute. 

The  concert  on  February  25  will  end  about  4.05,  the  concert  on  Febru- 
ary 26  about  10.35. 


Friday  afternoon  March  3  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  4  1972  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG  and   LEON  KIRCHNER     conductors 
ZINO  FRANCESCATTI     violin 


KIRCHNER 

BRAHMS 

VERDI 


Music  for  orchestra  (conducted  by  the  composer) 
Violin  concerto  in  D     op.  77 
Quartet  in  E  minor  for  strings 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


RMA  ROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pel  ham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Voice  Studios 


MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133}  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-8853  (617}  267-0332 


assachusetts 


ustc 


iducators 


ssociation 


aking 


usic 


very  one  s 


rt 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800         offset  lithography    •    binding 
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1971-72  bo/ton  university 
I         celebrity  serie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director     Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


SUN.  FEB.  20  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

GUARNERI  STRING  QUARTET 

Schubert,  Quartet  in  G  Major,  Op.  161; 
Beethoven,  Quartet  in  C  Major,  Op.  59,  No.  3 

FRI.  EVE.,  FEB.  25,  8:30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

VIENNA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

JOSEF  KRIPS,  Conductor 

Mozart,  Symphony  No.  41  in  C  major,  K.  551  "Jupiter"; 
Bruckner,  Symphony  No.  7 

SAT.  FEB.  26  at  2:30  &  8:30;  SUN.  FEB.  27  at  3  •  JOHN  HANCOCK  HALL 

JAMES  WHITMORE 

in  his  highly  acclaimed  one-man  show 

"WILL  ROGERS'  U.S.A.' 

Prices:   $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 
John  Hancock  Hall  Box-office  opens  Monday,  Feb.  21,  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.   (HA  1-2000) 

SUN.  FEB.  27  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

ANDRES  SEGOVIA 

World  Famous  Master  of  the  Guitar 

FRI.  &  SAT.,  MAR.  10-11  at  8:30  •  AQUARIUS  THEATRE 

HAL  HOLBROOK  in 
MARK  TWAIN  TONIGHT 


it 


iff 


Prices:   $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.00,  $3.50 

Mail  orders  to  Celebrity  Series,  420  Boylston  St.,  Boston  02116 
Make  checks  payable  to  Celebrity  Series 


We  worry  about  the  market  so  you  won't  have  to. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


THURSDAY  B  2 
FRIDAY -SATURDAY  16 
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ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 

JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 
HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 

Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1972  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Accompanist  to: 
The  Boston  Symphony 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-0775 
50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-0450 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
|.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

VINCENT  C. 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 
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HI-  RISE  CONSTRUCTION 

Deftly  engineered  by  Zelinka 

Matlick  in  wool  worsted 

gabardine.  White  belt 

and  buttons.  Green 

or  ivory.  Misses' 

sizes.  $145. 

Coats. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  •  NORTHSHORE  •  BURLINGTON  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Investments  have 
different  rhythms  too! 

Some  people  want  their  investments  to  perform  vivace  while  others  prefer 
a  steadier  pace.  Whichever  pace  suits  you,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  can  develop  a  personal  financial  plan  to  meet  your  needs.  ^^ 

As  part  of  the  Boston  Company  we  can  offer  you  opportunities  in  real     A£kk> 
estate,  oil  and  gas  and  securities.  Call  us  soon.  ^^5 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PL  ACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 


/BOSTON^ 

|symphony\ 
IorchestraJ 

^s&^ 
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Deutsche  Grammophon  Records,  Mu 
are  distributed  in  the  USA  by  Polydo 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Thursday  evening  February  24  1972  at  8.30 
Friday  afternoon  February  25  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  26  1972  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


LISZT 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 
NICOLE  HENRIOT 


intermission 


BRUCKNER  Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 

Allegro  moderato 

Scherzo:  allegro  moderato  -  trio:  langsam 
Adagio  (feierlich  langsam;  doch  nicht  schleppend) 
Finale:  feierlich,  nicht  schnell 


Nicole  Henriot  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.05;  the  other  concerts  will  end 
about  10.35 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1 896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 


. 


YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 
Boston 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


pokari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


Contemporary  Prints  +  Pottery 

8  Story  St.,  Harvard  Sq.,  Tel.  661-1596  art/aSi 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Qlfeflanna/ftic. 

/fo  trousseau  swt/se  o/'/jos/o/r 


£5 lack      velvet 


Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street.  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


some 
women 
are 

afraid 
of  this 
man  j 


His  name  is  Wayne  Collins.  He  is 
exclusively  associated  with 
Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  and  is  a 
professional  interior  designer  — 
that's  why  some  women  may 
be  a  little  afraid. 

However,  Wayne  is  a  professional 
who  knows  his  business.  And  that 
business  is  to  advise  you  and 
assist  you  in  selecting  furnishings 
for  your  home.  No  one  knows 
better  than  you  what  your  life 
style  is  .  . .  finding  furnishings  and 
accessories  to  complement  your 
way  of  life  is  Wayne's  job.  He's 
easy  to  work  with,  and  he'll  tell 
you  about  our  free  design  service. 

Come  in  soon  and  talk  with  him 
—  or  one  of  our  other  talented 
designers.  See  the  beautiful  room 
settings  comprised  of  fine 
Wellington  Hall  furniture  and 
exciting  accessories. 

Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  — a  different 
way  to  select  beautiful  furnishings 
for  your  home.  We  think  you'll 
like  it. 

WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 

381  Elliot  St.  •  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Fall* 

(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9. . .  near  128) 

Open  9:30  to  6  daily  /  Fridays  until  9 
Financial  Arrangements  Available 


. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  col  lection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


"Fiddler  on  the  RooF 

shaky. 

The  film  version  of  "Fiddler  On  The 
Roof"  is  somewhere  between  a  very  quiet 
mazeltov  and  a  loud  oy.  Directed  by 
Norman  Jewison  from  the  longest-running 
musical  in  Broadway  history  (2973  per- 
formances and  still  going),  the  movie  is  full 
of  the  usual  troubles  of  having  been  moved 
from  one  medium  to  another. 

Except  for  some  of  the  dances,  there 
is  no  flow  from  scene  to  scene,  or  even 
within  a  given  scene.  The  movement  is 
lateral,  like  a  series  of  slides,  clicked  into 
place.  Click:  the  song  "Tradition"  defined  by 
stills  of  Jewish  symbols.  Click:  Tevye  sing- 
ing in  his  barn.  Click,  Click:  Tevye  and 
Golde's  Sabbath  supper.  Click,  click,  click: 
other  Sabbath  suppers.  There's  method  in 
the  technique,  but  it's  boring. 

It  cost  $9  million  to  make,  and  Tevye, 
its  poverty-stricken  hero,  might  well  raise 
his  eyes  and  ask  God  if  the  money  could  not 
have  been  better  spent. 


KEVIN  KELLY,  November  11,19  71 


Kevin  Kelly  writes  for  The  Globe 


The  Boston  Globe,  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

Parents  need  a  vacation 

Handicapped  people  need  help 

Chronic  illness  strikes 

A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call ... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 

3     0/„    1-2  yaars 
/    /«   $1,000  mil 


0/m  2  years  or  -longer 
,y  $1,000  minimum 


*|       0/o  Regular 


% 


Savings 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


nimum 


5 


/«        o/n    90  Day  Notice 
■/      '0    Passbook  Account 
'0 


No  Notict  Rtquirtd  after  th«  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston,  Mass.  •  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  57020 


It  sings 

in  your  glass. 

TOofetant 


Delightful  German 
wines  from  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle. 

Bemcasteler  Riesling 
Liebfraumilch 
Piesporter  Goldtropfchen 
Johannisberger  Riesling 
Niersteiner  Domtal 
Zeller  Schwarze  Katz 


' "  *,^^^s>; 
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Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-go's!  I've  had  it  with 
the  market  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  you've  done 
for  my  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  you'd  do  for  me. 


I  take  it  you're  not  happy 
with  the  way  your 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  you 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  Put 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
your  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
you  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later: 


Long-range  planning 
Now  you're  talking' 
That's  how 
I  built  Lentrone! 


believe  you,  Mr  Rose. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109.  Member  FDIC. 


BOUFFANT 

BLACK  TAFFETA 

wearing  a  fragile  rose 


Such  good  theatre.  Geoffrey 
Beene  creates  the  perfect 
dress  for  little  evenings.  A 
crescendo  of  rustling  taffeta 
with  handspan  waist .  .  .  and 
a  skirt  swaying  with  a 
ballerina's  grace.   Romantic 
shawl  collar,  deep  V-plunge 
decolletage  nestled  with 
pale  pink  roses.   Misses  sizes. 

145.00 


DESIGNER'S   SHOP- 
SECOND   FLOOR— BOSTON 


JORDAN  MARSH 
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SEIJI  OZAWA  TO  BE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  announced  in  Symphony  Hall  on  February  2  last  that  Seiji 
Ozawa  has  accepted  the  post  of  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra.  Mr 
Ozawa  will  assume  his  duties  at  the  start  of  the  1973-1974  season. 
During  the  1972-1973  season,  when  his  commitments  will  allow  him 
to  be  in  Boston  only  briefly,  he  will  bear  the  title  of  Music  Adviser,  and 
will  continue  to  serve  as  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Festival.  He 
will  also  continue  as  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 

Beginning  in  1973,  in  order  to  take  on  his  expanded  responsibilities  with 
the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr  Ozawa  will  confine  his  North  American 
appearances  exclusively  to  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphonies. 
In  the  1973-1974  season  he  will  devote  at  least  ten  weeks  to  Boston,  and 
more  in  subsequent  seasons,  in  addition  to  his  presence  at  Tanglewood 
each  summer. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  was  graduated  from 
the  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo,  where  he  won  first  prizes  in  com- 
position and  conducting.  In  1959  he  traveled  to  Europe,  and  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  conductors  at  Besancon;  one 
of  the  judges  was  Charles  Munch,  at  that  time  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  who  invited  Mr  Ozawa  to  Tanglewood  as  a  conduct- 
ing student.  The  following  year  Seiji  Ozawa  received  the  Koussevitzky 
Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  conductor  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
assistant  conductors  in  1961,  and  directed  the  orchestra  in  several  con- 
certs. The  same  summer  he  conducted  twenty-five  concerts  in  Japan 
with  the  NHK  and  Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestras. 

Mr  Ozawa  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time 
in  1964  at  a  Berkshire  Festival  Concert,  returning  to  direct  the  Orchestra 
the  following  three  summers.  His  first  concerts  with  the  Orchestra  in 
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Boston  were  given  in  January  1968.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  guest  con- 
ductor with  major  orchestras  in  Europe,  America  and  Asia,  and  had  been 
appointed  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished at  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season,  to  devote  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting.  He  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time  in  the 
summer  of  1969,  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte  at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and 
was  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  Seiji  Ozawa 
became  Artistic  Director  of  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1970,  and 
assumed  his  duties  as  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in 
the  fall  of  that  year.  During  recent  seasons  he  has  made  many  recordings 
for  the  RCA  and  Angel  labels,  which  include  performances  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  and  of  Orff's  Carmina  Burana. 

Now  internationally  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's  most  talented  and 
dynamic  conductors,  Seiji  Ozawa  has  established  a  glowing  reputation 
not  only  in  the  traditional  repertoire,  but  is  also  a  champion  of  Eastern 
and  Western  contemporary  music. 


FRANZ  LISZT 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Liszt  was  born  in  Raiding,  Hungary,  on  October  22  1811;  he  died  at  Bayreuth 
on  July  31  1886.  Sketches  for  the  E  flat  concerto  date  back  to  1830,  and  Liszt 
seems  to  have  worked  on  it  further  during  the  late  1840s,  making  more  revi- 
sions in  1853  and  1856.  Hector  Berlioz  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Weimar  on  February  17  1855,  with  the  composer  himself  as  soloist.  The  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  was  given  at  the  opening  concerts  of 
the  1885-1886  season;  Adele  Margulies  was  soloist  and  Wilhelm  Gericke  con- 
ducted. In  the  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony  many  famous  virtuosi  have 
played  the  concerto,  including  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  Mark  Hambourg,  Vladimir 
de  Pachmann,  Moritz  Rosenthal,  Josef  Hofmann,  Ferruccio  Busoni,  Max  Pauer, 
Serge  Rachmaninov,  Ignaz  Friedman,  Alexander  Borovsky,  Robert  Casadesus, 
and  Van  Cliburn.  The  Orchestra's  most  recent  performances  in  Boston  were 
given  on  January  10  and  11  1969;  Andre  Watts  was  soloist  and  Erich  Leinsdorf 
conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  triangle,  cymbals,  timpani 

The  poet  and  sometime  music  critic  Heinrich  Heine,  whose  veracity 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  tells  us  that  one  night  after  a  Liszt  recital  he 
saw  two  elegant  countesses  race  each  other  to  the  stage,  exchange 
harsh  words  and  harsher  blows,  and  then  wrestle  themselves  to  ignom- 
inious exhaustion  in  front  of  the  footlights  —  all  of  this  merely  to  gain 
possession  of  a  snuffbox  that  Der  Meister  had  left  behind  him  on  the 
piano! 

Fascinated  but  bewildered  by  what  he  had  seen,  Heine  challenged  a 
physician  to  explain  the  presumably  atypical  behavior  of  these  high- 
born ladies.  Could  medical  science  say  why  women  variously  squealed 
in  ecstasy  and  swooned  into  a  full  faint  whenever  Liszt  performed?  On 
the  occasion  chronicled,  Heine  was  not  able  to  get  a  clear  answer:  the 
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doctor  'spoke  of  magnetism,  galvanism,  and  electricity;  of  contagion 
...  of  histrionic  epilepsy;  of  the  phenomenon  of  tickling;  of  musical 
cantharides  [aphrodisiacs].  .  .  /  (A  century  later  the  diagnostic  cate- 
gories would  have  changed,  but  no  doubt  the  clinical  report  would  be 
similarly  evasive.) 

A  simpler  reply  might  have  been  that  these  unseemly  demonstrations 
did  not  just  happen  —  that  Liszt  in  fact  more  or  less  planned  them,  or  at 
least  set  the  scene  for  some  such  spontaneous  (and  hopefully  spec- 
tacular) impropriety.  The  truth  of  it  is  that  Liszt  rather  regularly  'forgot' 
some  readily  replaceable  item  (more  often  than  not  it  was  a  pair  of 
gloves)  expressly  to  give  his  fans  a  souvenir  to  fight  over.  For  this  giant 
among  keyboard  giants  was  also  a  showman  par  excellence.  He  knew, 
because  he  had  worked  at  it,  that  his  very  presence  was  a  marketable 
commodity.  In  a  field  that  was  even  then  highly  competitive  he  had 
painstakingly  achieved  an  image  of  uniqueness  which,  in  effect,  removed 
him  from  all  competition.  The  press  and  the  public  agreed:  there  were 
many  pianists,  but  Franz  Liszt  was  something  special. 

Nowadays  only  his  music  sustains  the  renown  that  he  earned  as  a 
platform  personality,  but  Liszt's  surname  gleams  as  brightly  as  ever  in 
the  concert  world  because  he  had  the  goods  as  a  composer,  too.  After 
a  hundred-odd  years  his  concertos  are  still  worthy  of  the  greatest  artists 
—  indeed,  they  are  examinations  that  all  must  pass  who  would  enter 
the  charmed  circle  of  The  Piano  Virtuoso. 

Liszt  was  his  own  best  critic  in  pianistic  matters.  His  criteria  for  selecting 
a  concerto  demanded  that  it  be  'clear  in  form,  brilliant  in  expression, 
and  grand  in  style'.  Those  he  wrote  himself  satisfy  all  three  requirements. 

He  was  nineteen  when  he  jotted  down  the  main  theme  of  the  E  flat  — 
the  theme  that  opens  and  closes  this  remarkable  display  piece.  Not 
until  twenty  years  later  did  he  get  around  to  composing  the  whole,  and 
then  he  twice  revised  the  score.  He  even  tinkered  with  it  after  the  first 
performances,  but  not  because  the  powerful  Eduard  Hanslick  (in  a 
scathing  and  silly  review)  had  dubbed  it  'The  Triangle  Concerto'  on 
account  of  the  prominent  role  assigned  to  that  innocent  instrument  in 
the  scherzo  section. 

In  fact,  Liszt  was  way  ahead  of  his  time  in  giving  the  percussion  battery 
a  fair  deal  in  his  expressive  scheme.  At  this  remove  his  defense  of  that 
audacious  view  has  a  certain  piquancy:  'I  do  not  deny  that  [the  tri- 
angle] may  give  offense,  especially  if  struck  too  strongly  and  not  pre- 
cisely. A  preconceived  disinclination  and  objection  to  percussion  instru- 
ments prevails,  which  is  somewhat  justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of 
them.  ...  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  make  use  of  them,  and  I  think 
I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some  effects  that  are  little  known/  He  did,  at 
that. 

Liszt  risked  further  opprobrium  —  and  duly  got  it  —  for  abandoning  the 
conventional  fast-slow-fast  concerto  layout.  Except  for  a  momentary 
traditional  pause  after  the  opening  movement  the  E  flat  unfolds  without 
interruption,  and  actually  there  are  no  movements  as  such  (although 
the  usual  subdivisions  are  indicated  in  the  Eulenburg  score).  Ac- 
cordingly, the  structure  is  not  seamless  by  any  orthodox  standards.  But 
neither  is  it  shaky,  for  the  free-flowing  invention  is  lent  a  marvelous 
semblance  of  unity  by  Liszt's  'transformation  of  themes'  technique.  The 
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finale,  for  example,  is  but  a  livelier  recapitulation  and  reworking  of 
material  from  the  Quasi  adagio. 

'This  kind  of  binding  together  and  rounding  off  an  entire  piece  at  its 
close  is  somewhat  my  own/  Liszt  remarked,  'but  it  is  quite  maintained 
and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form/  He  was  correct  on 
both  counts. 

As  a  commentary  on  the  curse  pronounced  by  Hanslick  —  that  'fero- 
cious esthetic  Comstock  of  nineteenth-century  criticism',  as  Lawrence 
Gilman  put  it,  who  'drew  aside  the  skirts  of  his  unsullied  dressing-gown 
and  turned  this  erring  Concerto  out  into  the  snowy  night'  —  it  ought 
to  be  noted  for  the  record  that  Vienna  was  denied  this  music  for  only 
twelve  years.  The  intrepid  Sophie  Menter  revived  it  there  with  immense 
success,  Hanslick  notwithstanding. 

In  1903,  by  which  time  the  E  flat  was  securely  ensconced  in  the  inter- 
national repertoire,  an  English  critic  spoke  of  it  as  'quite  the  most  bril- 
liant and  entertaining  of  concertos'  and  added:  'No  person  genuinely 
fond  of  music  was  ever  known  to  approach  it  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind  and  not  like  it.'  So  much  for  the  Olympian  voice  of  the  Neue 
freie  Presse. 

program  note  copyright  1969  ©  by  James  Lyons 


ANTON   BRUCKNER 
Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 
Program  note  by  George  H.  L.  Smith 

Bruckner  was  born  at  Ansfelden,  Upper  Austria,  on  September  4  1824;  he  died 
at  Vienna  on  October  11  1896.  He  began  his  Eighth  symphony  in  1884  and 
completed  it  in  1887.  There  were  extensive  revisions  between  1888  and  1890, 
and  the  first  performance  was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna 
on  December  18  1892;  the  conductor  was  Hans  Richter.  Theodore  Thomas  gave 
the  first  American  performance  at  Chicago  in  1896.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Max  Fiedler  conducting,  at 
Symphony  Hall  on  March  12  1909.  A  second  performance  followed,  'by  request', 
six  weeks  later,  on  April  23.  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  Orchestra's  most 
recent  performances  in  December  1969. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  3  bassoons,  contra  bassoon, 
8  horns  (4  interchangeable  with  2  tenor  and  2  bass  Wagner  tubas),  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  contra-bass  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  2  harps  and  strings. 
The  dedication  is  to  'His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  Francis  Joseph  I, 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary'. 

THE  MUSIC  OF  THE   EIGHTH   SYMPHONY 

Bruckner's  Eighth  symphony  represents  him  at  the  very  peak  of  his 
maturity.  It  is  probably  his  greatest  accomplishment,  though  clearly 
rivaled  by  the  radiant  Seventh  and  wholly  extraordinary  Ninth,  which 

George  H.  L.  Smith,  former  program  annotator  of  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra, and  now  a  resident  of  Boston,  has  written  the  note  especially  for 
these  performances. 
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was  composed  during  his  final  illness  and  left  unfinished  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Where  does  this  great  Eighth  symphony  stand  today?  How  does  the 
listener  approach  it?  I  suppose  the  best  answer  to  these  difficult  ques- 
tions is  that  the  passing  of  time  has  made  it  more  and  more  familiar, 
and  that  an  open-minded  attempt  to  grasp  it  as  a  whole  work  will 
prove  most  rewarding.  Bruckner  made  a  vigorous  effort,  by  striking 
contrasts,  carefully  devised  key-schemes  and  recurrences  of  themes, 
to  make  his  work  produce  a  deep,  stirring  and  sustained  musical  exper- 
ience. His  harmonies  too  are  so  original  and  so  individual  that  they 
remain  'modern'  and  constantly  interesting.  His  themes,  of  course,  are 
inspired. 

The  problem  of  length  that  has  been  a  talking  point  for  eighty  years 
need  no  longer  trouble  us.  We  are  used  to  big  works;  we  have  come 
to  treasure  them  for  their  depth  and  richness.  Beethoven's  Eroica  and 
Ninth,  Schubert's  C  major,  Mahler's  symphonies  and  others  have  shown 
us  the  delights  of  substantial  and  fully  worked-out  orchestral  scores  on 
a  very  broad  scale. 

And  no  longer  do  we  have  to  put  up  with  edited  versions  or  the  many 
cuts  that  have  often  marred  Bruckner  performances.  It  is  strange  but 
true  that  cuts  usually  make  a  lengthy  movement  sound  longer  as  well 
as  confused  by  destroying  the  formal  logic  that  gives  balance  and  pro- 
pulsion. Availability  of  Bruckner's  original  versions  has  made  it  possible 
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Hans  Richter  conducting  Bruckner's  Eighth  Symphony  in  Vienna 

(Silhouette  by  Otto  Bohler) 
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to  appreciate  more  fully  his  special  qualities  and  his  treasurable  indi- 
viduality. 

Spacious  is  the  word  for  this  music.  The  first  movement  (Allegro  mod- 
erato,  C  minor,  2-2)  begins  with  a  whispered  note  of  tremolo  violins 
and  horns  which  seems  to  steal  in  from  the  distant  recesses  of  time. 
The  low  strings  murmur  the  principal  motive  of  the  first  theme  group, 
a  surprisingly  eloquent  combination  of  a  few  rising  and  falling  frag- 
ments that  is  the  germinating  motive  of  the  whole  symphony.  The 
mood  is  elemental,  of  profound  mysteries  and  solemn  grandeur.  The 
theme,  developing  as  it  unfolds,  is  soon  repeated  fortissimo  and  con- 
tinues through  a  soft  transition  to  the  main  second  subject,  sung  quietly 
by  the  first  violins.  The  key  is  G  major,  but  very  chromatic  in  treatment. 
The  rhythm  of  two  quarter-notes  followed  by  a  triplet  of  quarter-notes, 
characteristic  of  Bruckner,  was  already  used  in  the  first  theme  group. 
The  second  theme,  developing  with  a  group  of  attendant  subjects,  grad- 
ually loses  its  bright  cheerfulness  as  the  solemn,  expansive  mood  is 
reestablished.  Horns  and  answering  woodwind  intone  the  third  theme 
over  pizzicato  triplets,  with  the  effect  of  a  processional,  mysterious  and 
dreamlike.  An  outburst  of  fortissimo  figures  introduces  a  crescendo  to 
a  powerful  climax  with  trumpet  fanfares.  Now  comes  an  extraordinary 
passage  which  has  been  finely  described  by  Erwin  Doernberg  as  one  of 
the  'most  breathless  dominant  suspensions  in  music'.  He  notes  that 
'it  delays  the  final  E  flat  close  of  the  exposition  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  listener  (a)  a  sense  of  vastness  commensurate  with  and  even  sur- 
passing that  of  the  opening  of  the  symphony  and  (b)  the  feeling  that 
from  this  immensity  the  music  must  continue  to  expand  with  great 
slowness  and  breadth.  Bruckner,  as  at  every  point  in  his  greatest  con- 
ception, is  looking  both  backwards  and  forwards  —  except  of  course 
in  his  beginnings  and  endings!' 

For  his  development  section  Bruckner  draws  magic  effects  from  the 
devices  of  augmentation  and  inversion,  and  derives  a  proclamatory 
horn  call  of  repeated  notes  from  the  rhythm  of  the  main  theme.  His 
recapitulation,  marvelously  varied,  rises  through  a  long  crescendo  to 
an  enormous  climax  which  quickly  falls  away  to  a  descending  pianis- 
simo on  the  first  subject  of  the  movement. 

The  Scherzo  follows  the  first  movement,  taking  the  place  usually 
reserved  for  the  Adagio,  (as  it  does  in  both  Bruckner's  and  Beethoven's 
Ninth  symphonies).  The  descending  tremolo  figure  for  violins  and  the 
one-bar  figure  for  violas  and  cellos  played  beneath  it  are  the  whole 
material  of  the  scherzo,  which  makes  its  strong  impression  through 
constantly  varying  colors,  textures  and  dynamics.  The  trio  stands  in  the 
greatest  contrast,  with  a  theme  that  has  reminded  some  of  Schubert  in 
its  simplicity  and  tender  beauty.  Yet  it  is  very  Brucknerian  and  is  treated 
to  development,  contrary  to  classical  precedent,  and  to  extremely  subtle 
orchestration.  The  harp,  used  with  restraint  but  excellent  effect,  here 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  a  symphony  of  the  Germanic  tradition. 
(Cesar  Franck  used  it  in  his  Symphony  in  D  minor  at  this  same  time; 
Hector  Berlioz  had  used  it  as  early  as  1830  in  his  Symphonie  fantastique.) 
The  scherzo  is  repeated  after  the  trio. 

The  Adagio  is  one  of  the  longest  slow  movements  ever  written  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful.  Two  main  theme  groups  recur  in  three  sep- 
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arate  developments,  each  more  elaborated  and  climactic.  Again  we  find 
the  spaciousness  of  the  first  movement,  but  here  the  emphasis  is  on 
lyric  and  sensuous  beauty.  Gentleness  proceeds  to  great  intensity,  as  is 
Bruckner's  way,  and  then  is  found  again.  The  haunting,  pleading  open- 
ing theme  of  the  violins,  answered  by  the  more  confident  second  theme 
of  the  cellos,  returns  at  the  end  in  a  superb  treatment  by  four  horns 
followed  by  Wagner  tubas  —  a  passage  that  is  hardly  equalled  in  musical 
literature. 

The  Finale  is  an  extremely  powerful  musical  structure,  the  true  culmina- 
tion of  the  whole  work.  Its  opening  theme  is  given  to  the  winds  in 
imposing  chords  over  an  impelling  figure  of  repeated  notes  in  the 
strings.  Related  figures  round  out  the  first  theme  group.  The  second  is 
partly  lyric,  partly  like  a  chorale.  The  third  begins  with  one  of  those 
broad  rolling  themes  of  which  this  composer  alone  seems  to  have  had 
the  secret,  and  continues  with  a  hymnlike  descending  theme  harmo- 
nized with  exceptional  beauty  —  even  for  Bruckner.  The  development 
is  extensive,  with  much  ingenious  and  complex  counterpoint.  There  are 
sudden  contrasts  as  new  light  is  thrown  upon  each  subject.  Note  the 
many  inversions  and  canonic  imitations.  But  the  mood  is  always  reach- 
ing toward  climax.  Suddenly  the  horns  proclaim  the  great  striding  theme 
of  the  scherzo  and  we  are  tumbled  into  that  glorious  coda  in  which  the 
main  themes  of  all  four  movements  are  effortlessly  sounded  together 
in  a  triumphant  tumult  of  C  major  —  the  opening  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony bringing  the  end. 

A  NOTE  ON  THE   EDITIONS  AND   INTERPRETATIONS 

The  two  versions  of  the  Eighth  symphony  show  many  differences.  The 
first  belongs  to  the  years  1884-1887;  the  second  was  accomplished 
between  1888  and  1890,  and  published  in  1892.  The  later  version  uses 
triple  instead  of  double  woodwind  throughout.  The  first  movement 
shows  changes  in  instrumentation,  some  omissions  and  some  rework- 
ing, including  a  complete  revision  of  the  coda,  which  originally  ended 
in  a  blazing  fortissimo.  In  the  revision  the  fortissimo  climax  is  com- 
pressed and  subsides  into  a  pianissimo,  marking  the  first  time  that 
Bruckner  ended  one  of  his  big  corner  movements  softly.  The  scherzo 
is  provided  with  a  new  trio  to  which  a  harp  is  added.  The  climax  of 
the  Adagio  arrives  on  E  flat  instead  of  C.  There  are  omissions  of  tran- 
sitional measures  in  the  finale.  These  latter,  some  of  great  beauty,  have 
been  reinstated  in  the  Bruckner  Society  edition  of  1935  edited  by  Robert 
Haas.  The  revised  version  of  1890  in  its  original  form  was  reissued  in 
1955  under  the  editorship  of  Leopold  Nowack,  who  has  also  announced 
publication  of  the  first  version  in  the  Complete  Edition.  It  is  the  second 
version  that  is  customarily  used  in  performance,  with  reinstatement  of 
the  bars  that  were  omitted  by  Bruckner,  or,  more  probably,  by  his 
friend  Joseph  Schalk  who  is  believed  to  have  'helped'  prepare  the  score 
for  publication  in  1892.  (William  Steinberg  uses  the  1955  edition  by 
Leopold  Nowack  as  the  basis  for  this  performance.)  The  problem  of 
versions  of  Bruckner's  symphonies  is  a  complex  one  and  deserves  an 
article  in  itself.  The  Musical  Times  published  in  1969  a  series  of  com- 
prehensive articles  on  the  problem  by  the  English  scholar  Deryck  Cooke, 
while  H.-H.  Schonzeler  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  many  perplex- 
ities in  his  recent  excellent  book  on  Bruckner.  Schonzeler  finally  admits 

continued  on  page  1127 
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Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the    interest    and    time    to   consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 


A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  TDI  C. 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Catering  Services  with  a  European  Touch 
French  Cuisine 

Homemade  Hors  d'  and  Dinner  Specialties 
Quiche  Lorraine  —  Pates  —  European  Pastries 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 

Experienced  Waiters  CALL  Turner  9-2973 


musicians 
of 
tomorrow . . 


ff      MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

(212)  749-2802 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RIVERVIEW 

Distinctive  condominiums 
overlooking  the  Charles  River 
in  Cambridge  near  Harvard 

Combining  the  ultimate  in 
luxury  with  a  magnificent  setting, 
Riverview  in  Cambridge  offers 
the  very  best  in  contemporary 
living. 

One,  two  and  three  bedroom 
apartments,  with  divided  levels 
for  personalized  living,  are  avail' 
able  from    $30,000   to   $70,000. 

22 1     ML    Auburn    St.,    Cambridge 
For  an  appointment,  call  354- 1 73  I 


Arthur 
ittiirra\ 


For  the  ultimate 
in  ballroom  dancing, 
Arthur  Murray's  of  course 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 
to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 
THE 

PREPSH 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


r 


"N 


Mercedes-Benz 

"The  ultimate  motor  car" 
May  we  assist  you? 

AUTO  ENGINEERING 
SOUTH 


V 


22  POND  STREET  (ROUTE  228) 

NORWELL-HINGHAM,  MASS. 

871-0550  •  749-2057 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdonjnc, 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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LONDON  TIMES  REVIEWS  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE'S 
1971  GOURMET  WINE  TOUR  OF  FRANCE 

This  is  a  partial  reproduction  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  December  1 8, 1 971  London  Times 
describing  Cave  Atlantique's  Gourmet  Wine  Tour  of  France.  Copyright  Times  Newspapers  Ltd. 
and  the  Good  Food  Guide  (Consumers  Association  and  Hodder)  1971 . 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  REVIEW  DECEMBER  18  1971 

Good  Food  Guide 

The  grand  gourmet  tour 

of  France 


Two  of  the  Guide's  inspectors 
recently  accompanied  nine  cus- 
tomers of  an  eminent  Massa- 
chusetts wine-merchant  on  a 
"  gourmet "  tour  of  France 
organized  by  an  enterprising 
English  agent. 

1  he  tour  began  in  Boston  and 
ended  a  fortnight  later  in  Paris, 
its  members  having  visited  by 
motorcoach  the  wine-growing 
regions  of  Bordeaux,  Burgundy. 
Alsace  and  Champagne  and 
sampled  their  wines ;  enjoyed 
the  local  delicacies  in  seven 
different  hotels  and  three  Paris 
restaurants ;  and  never  encoun- 
tered the  same  dish  twice ;  all  at 
a  cost  of  $  1 ,000  a  head — lun- 
cheons not  included. 

•  •  • 

The  restaurant  of  the  Cha- 
teau de  Castel  -Novel,  near 
Brive,  is  one-sftarred  in 
Michel  in,  and  the  visiting  gour- 
mets still  speak  w  it h  reverence 
of  its  truffled  souffle  and  its 
confit  de  canard,   among  other 


notable   dishes. 


All,  similarly,  were  unan- 
imous that  the  finest,  and  easily 
the  most  exquisitely  presented 
dinner  of  the  whole  tour  was  at 
the  Pavilion  Sevigne  in  Vichy, 
also  one  of  the  Chateau-Hoteis 
chain,  although  a  town  hotel 
(once  Madame  Sevigne's  house 
and  once,  less  honourably,  Mar- 
shal Petain's  headquarters).  At 
their  one  dinner  there  the 
knowledgeable  and,  by  this 
time,  highly  experienced  gour- 
mets gasped  with  admiration  as 
each  course  was  ceremonially 
presented  in  its  pristine,  un- 
carved  splendour  to  each  end  of 
the  table :  cbarcuterie  d'Auv- 
ergne ;  saumon  de  FAllier;  cote 
de  charollais  a  la  broche,  with 
pommes  aux  raisins ;  profite- 
roles  desir  de  Marquise.  Our 
own  inspectors  swear  that  they 
have  seen  nothing  finer  at  state 
or  city  banquets. 


THE  1972  GOURMET  WINE 
TOURS  OF  FRANCE 

For  1972  Cave  Atlantique  is  offering  three 
parties  of  its  Gourmet  Wine  Tour  of  France. 

May  4— May  18.  Visiting  the  Loire  Valley, 
Bordeaux,  Cognac  and  Paris. 

June  25— June  29.  Visiting  Burgundy, 
Alsace,  the  Rhine  in  Germany,  Champagne 
and  Paris. 

September  21  —October  5.  Same  itinerary 
as  the  May  party. 


COST  OF  THE  TOUR 

The  cost  of  each  tour  will  be  $1,195  per 
person,  which  will  inciude  air  fare  Boston- 
Paris-Boston,  travel  throughout  by  luxury 
coach,  and  luxury  accommodations  through- 
out with  dinner  and  breakfast. 

HOW  TO  BOOK 

Reservations  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 
1972  parties  of  the  Gourmet  Wine  Tour  of 
France.  Those  desiring  a  booking  form,  and  a 
detailed  itinerary  should  contact  Cave  Atlan- 
tique, 1675  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  021  38,  or  call  (617)  491-2411  or(617) 
491-7629. 


MUSICAL  MARATHON  —  MARCH  2-6  1972 
Boston  Symphony  &  Boston  Pops  Orchestras 

A  BENEFIT 


Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Council  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Radio  station  VVCRB,  this  year's  Musical  Marathon  will 
take  place  from  7  pm  Thursday  March  2  through  1  am  Monday  March  6, 
non-stop.  If  you  have  wanted  the  Boston  Symphony  or  the  Boston  Pops 
to  play  your  favorite  music,  here's  your  opportunity  —  all  of  it  taped 
performances  of  actual  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall,  at  Tanglewood  and 
on  tour.  None  of  the  music  is  available  commercially. 

This  year's  Musical  Marathon  will  raise  money  for  the  Orchestra,  entitle 
you  to  unique  and  exciting  premiums,  and  introduce  you  to  members 
of  the  Orchestra  family  through  live  interviews  on  VVCRB. 

If  you  have  not  yet  received  your  booklet  giving  details  of  Musical 
Marathon  1972,  please  call  the  Marathon  telephone  number,  891-1234, 
or  pick  one  up  in  the  lobby  of  Symphony  Hall.  Tell  your  friends 
about  it,  and  plan  to  take  part  yourself.  Take  full  advantage  of  your 
chance  to  hear  performances  of  Beethoven,  Brahms  and  Mahler  under 
Steinberg,  of  Stravinsky,  Mahler  and  Haydn  under  Thomas,  of  the  historic 
American  premieres  of  the  original  versions  of  Fidelio  and  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos  under  Leinsdorf,  of  a  repeat  world  premiere  of  Bartok's  Concerto 
for  orchestra  under  Koussevitzky,  of  Berlioz's  greatest  works  under  Munch 
and  Ozawa,  and  of  Gershwin,  Johann  Strauss  and  the  Beatles  under 
Fiedler  —  these  and  fifteen  hundred  more! 

The  Council  of  Friends  is  most  grateful  to  VVCRB  for  generously  giving 
the  air  time  for  the  Marathon;  to  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians; 
to  the  conductors,  to  the  Orchestra  members  and  staff,  to  the  Trustees 
and  Overseers  for  their  enthusiastic  co-operation;  and  to  the  countless 
businesses  and  individuals  who  have  made  this  benefit  possible. 

Remember  —  stay  tuned  to  WCRB  1330  AM/102.5  FM  from  Thursday 
March  2  through   Monday  March  6. 
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1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  BOSTOr 
acc,  .att  ,  ™  „  SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORf 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELOR 
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'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

.ORCHESTRA, 

THE  ADVERTISERS 
IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 
ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


JOURNEY 
TO  MUSIC 

EUROPE  72 

3  weeks  including 

INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVALS 

EDINBURGH 

SALZBURG 

LUCERNE 

BERLIN 

additional  performances  in 

LONDON 
VIENNA 

From  Boston  August  23 

Full  escorted  inclusive  fare  $1297 

Tour  fare  includes:  Air  transportation  by 

T^BOAC  .first  class  hotel,  continen- 
tal breakfast  throughout. 

Music  oriented  tours  and  receptions  with 
opportunity  to  meet  performing  artists, 
planned  by  John  Salkowski,  member 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

15  performances  at  festivals,  concerts  and 
opera. 

Transfers  and  baggage  handling,  tips,  taxes 
and  service  charges  as  well  as  the  services 
of  Cook's  escorts. 

For  detailed  information  and  reservations 
apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Statler  Office  Building 

Suite  1020 

20  Providence  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

TEL.  (617)  267-5000 
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When  you 
invest  in 

The  Boston  Five, 
you  just 

can't  lose. 


If  you've  never  thought  of  a  Boston  Five  savings  account 
as  an  investment,  it's  time  you  did.  Because  it's  one 
investment  you  can  make  these  days  that  guarantees  you 
one  hundred  cents  back  on  every  dollar  you  put  in.  The 
money  you  invest  in  the  Five  is  fully  insured  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  of  Massachusetts. 

So  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  market,  you  just 
can't  lose. 

In  fact,  you  stand  to  gain  substantially  when  you  invest 
in  the  Five.  We've  been  paying  continuous  dividends  since 
before  your  grandfather  was  born.  Right  now,  we're  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  allowed  by  law  ...  up  to  6% 
compounded  daily,  on  Term  Certificates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  bank  president  to 
know  that  an  investment  that  offers  you  great 
rates  of  return,  plus  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

So  think  of  the  Five  as  more  than 
a  place  to  put  your  money. 


Robert  J.  Spiller,  President, 


Think  of  us 
as  an  investment. 


BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  30  SCHOOL  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS.    02108  •  742-6000    MEMBER  FDIC/DIF! 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera, 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  If s  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


•<#** 


tm- 


I 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 
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Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.   266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE!  •  Harvard  Sq.   868-2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.   773-8500 


A  MAN  CAN  READ  THE  MOORE  COUNTY  NEWS  in  just  five 
minutes.  That's  all  it  takes  each  week  to  keep  up  with  Moore  County. 

Occasionally,  you'll  see  a  piece  on  the  Jack  Daniel 
Distillery.  Like  the  time  Jack  Bateman  broke  his 
arm  rolling  barrels  to  the  warehouse.  Or  when 
our  new  stiller  got  married.  But  by  and  large  we 
don't  make  the  paper  too  much.  You  see,  here  in 
our  Hollow  we've  been  charcoal  mellowing 
whiskey  for  over  one  hundred  years.  And,  according 
to  the  editor,  there's  no  news  in  that  anymore. 

©  1971,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  .  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  .  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  361),  TENN. 
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that  the  only  one  who  could  solve  them  is  'no  longer  available  to  be 
consulted,  Anton  Bruckner,  himself. 

The  problem  of  interpretations  of  the  symphony  is  not  a  serious  one. 
Aside  from  mentioning  'The  German  Michael',  symbolizing  a  solid  and 
stolid  type  of  German  peasant,  in  reference  to  the  scherzo,  and  referring 
to  the  opening  of  tha  finale  as  the  meeting  of  the  three  emperors, 
Bruckner  made  a  minimum  of  his  curiously  naive  comments  about  it. 
Joseph  Schalk  wrote  an  elaborate  explanatory  program  for  the  first 
performance,  in  which  he  likened  the  opening  theme  to  the  'Aeschylean 
Prometheus'  and  characterized  the  finale  as  'heroism  in  the  service  of 
the  Divine',  but  such  abstractions  may  be  happily  ignored  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Bruckner's  clear  musical  language,  which  makes  its  own  elo- 
quent communication  to  ears  that  can  hear. 

Philip  Hale  wrote  of  an  early  performance  of  the  symphony  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  his  curiously  revealing,  poetic  way: 
'Bruckner  had  a  great  deal  to  say  and  whereas  in  other  symphonies  he 
sometimes  stammers  and  often  falters,  as  though  he  were  not  able  to 
express  his  thoughts,  as  though  they  were  so  great  to  him  that  he  hesi- 
tated to  put  them  into  even  musical  speech,  which  comes  nearest  to 
the  full  expression  of  the  inherently  inexpressible,  in  this  symphony 
he  is  master  of  his  speech;  he  is  convincing,  authoritative,  eloquent. 
Furthermore,  he  is  more  discriminative  in  his  use  of  material.  In  other 
symphonies  he  is  seen  building  indifferently  with  marble  and  clay.  His 
Eighth  symphony  is  as  a  stately  temple,  in  which  mortals  forget  the 
paltry  cares  and  tribulations  of  earth,  and  gods  appear  calm  and 
benignant. 

'There  are  pages  that  remind  one  of  the  visions  seen  by  John  on  the 
Isle  of  Patmos.  "And  I  heard,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude, 
and  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunder- 
ings."  There  are  also  pages  of  ravishing  beauty,  as  those  of  the  trio  in 
the  scherzo,  as  those  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  first  and  second 
theme  of  the  Adagio,  as  those  of  the  second  theme  in  the  finale.  The 
scherzo,  with  its  rough  humor  and  its  episode  of  rare  melodic  beauty 
finely  orchestrated,  is  of  this  earth,  but  the  other  movements  leave  the 
earth  behind  in  a  sustained  and  fearless  flight.  This  is  especially  true  of 

'In  the  finale  there  is  here  and  there  a  drooping  of  the  wings,  but  the 
opening  measures  of  this  finale  and  the  close  are  towering  and  exultant.' 
the  first  movement  and  the  Adagio. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  SYMPHONY  AND   ITS   FIRST  PERFORMANCE 

It  was  in  his  sixties  while  composing  his  Eighth  symphony  that  Bruckner 
received  his  first  full  measure  of  recognition.  He  had  had  a  taste  in  1881 
when  the  stalwart  Hans  Richter  braved  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
notorious  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  and  the  Brahms  camp  with  a  perform- 
ance of  his  'Romantic'  symphony  (no.  4)  at  a  Vienna  Philharmonic  con- 
cert. The  success  had  been  marked,  but  the  virtual  boycott  of  Bruckner's 
symphonies  in  the  capital  was  resumed.  No  conductor  dared  venture 
the  Fifth  or  Sixth,  much  less  the  earlier  'Wagner'  Symphony.  So  arbitrary 
a  situation  could  only  be  remedied  from  outside,  and  it  was  Leipzig 
that  ^  jnded  the  battle-cry.  On  December  30  1884  —  the  year  in  which 
the  Eighth  was  begun  —  Nikisch  gave  his  historic  first  performance  of 
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the  Seventh  symphony.  The  fifteen-minute  ovation,  resounding  through 
the  celebrated  Gewandhaus,  proved  again  that  the  zeal  of  such  impas- 
sioned champions  as  Nikisch  and  Richter  would  be  matched  by  the 
public  when  it  was  given  a  chance  to  hear  this  lofty  music. 

City  after  city  followed  Leipzig's  example  and  Bruckner  became  famous 
even  as  far  afield  as  New  York.  Richter  announced  a  performance  of  the 
conquering  Seventh  in  Vienna,  but  Bruckner,  fearful  of  Hanslick's  abuse, 
tried  to  stop  it.  The  symphony's  success  when  Richter  finally  introduced 
it  to  the  Austrian  capital  on  March  21  1886  was  so  patent  that  even 
Hanslick  was  obliged  to  record  the  plain  fact  that  the  composer  'was 
called  to  the  stage  four  or  five  times  after  each  movement',  while  insist- 
ing that  the  music  was  'bombastic,  sickly,  and  destructive'. 

This  performance  of  the  Seventh  occurred  while  Bruckner  was  complet- 
ing his  Eighth,  but  it  was  followed  the  next  year  by  a  misfortune  that 
caused  him  much  misery.  Let  us  trace  briefly  the  long  course  of  the 
Eighth  to  see  just  how  seriously  this  affected  him. 

He  finished  the  sketch  of  the  first  movement  while  visiting  his  sister 
Rosalie  at  Vocklabruck  in  Upper  Austria  on  his  sixtieth  birthday,  Sep- 
tember 4  1884.  The  entire  first  draft  was  completed  at  Steyr  on  August 
25  1885.  H.-H.  Schonzeler,  quoted  earlier,  has  told  us  of  an  interesting 
event  that  took  place  three  days  later.  It  was  the  Feast  of  St  Augustine, 
patron  saint  of  the  great  monastery  of  St  Florian  near  Linz,  where 
Bruckner  had  gone  to  school,  taught  and  served  as  organist.  In  celebra- 
tion of  the  day  he  gave  one  of  his  famous  grandiose  organ  improvisations 
on  what  we  now  know  as  'the  Bruckner  Organ'  at  St  Florian  and  he 
interwove  the  important  themes  of  his  new  symphony  with  themes  from 
his  beloved  Wagner's  Gotterdammerung.  Mr  Schonzeler  writes:  'Bruck- 
ner's elation  when  he  completed  his  huge  finale  with  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  coda  where  all  four  main  themes  of  the  symphony  are  piled 
on  top  of  each  other  —  a  contrapuntal  masterpiece  which,  however,  is 
entirely  natural  and  organic  without  the  slightest  touch  of  academic 
artificiality — is  shown  by  his  signature  on  the  score:  "Steyr,  Stadtpfar- 
rhof,  16  August  1885  A.  Bruckner.  Hallelujah!"  '  Two  more  years  passed 
before  he  was  through  polishing,  revising,  altering.  On  his  birthday  in 
1887  he  finally  sent  off  a  clean  copy  of  his  score  to  his  friend  Hermann 
Levi  who,  he  hoped,  would  introduce  it  at  Munich.  He  wrote:  'Hallelu- 
jah! At  long  last  the  Eighth  is  finished  and  my  artistic  father  must  be  the 
first  to  know  about  it,'  adding,  'May  it  find  grace!' 

Mr  Schonzeler  gives  a  clear  description  of  the  tragic  answer  to  Bruck- 
ner's prayer:  'Unfortunately  Levi,  one  of  Bruckner's  greatest  friends  and 
supporters,  who  had  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  give  performances  of 
the  Seventh  symphony  and  the  Te  Deum,  just  could  not  take  in  the 
enormous  span  of  the  new  work.  Knowing  how  much  a  rejection  would 
hurt  Bruckner,  he  did  not  dare  to  write  him  personally  but  made  his 
facts  known  to  him  through  Joseph  Schalk.  This  was  without  doubt  the 
greatest  blow  in  Bruckner's  life,  greater  even  than  the  debacle  of  the 
first  performance  of  the  Third  symphony  in  1877,  for  meanwhile  he  had 
acquired  international  standing,  and  thought  that  he  was  now  finally 
established.  The  verdict  from  his  "artistic  father"  who,  he  knew  well, 
acted  without  any  trace  of  malice  or  hostility,  shook  his  self-confidence 
to  the  roots  and  shattered  his  belief  in  himself  as  a  composer.  It  was  in 
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consequence  of  this  rejection  that  Bruckner  began  his  second  period 
of  revisions,  which  was  to  last  until  1891/ 

Soon  after  Levi's  rejection,  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  he  began  his  new 
version  of  the  Eighth  symphony.  But  he  shortly  put  it  aside,  possibly 
because  the  hurt  was  too  deep,  in  favor  of  revisions  of  the  Fourth  and 
Third  symphonies.  Not  until  April  1889  did  he  take  it  up  again,  making 
the  far-reaching  alterations  that  produced  the  second  version.  This  was 
finally  ready  in  March  1890.  The  manuscript  bears  the  amusing  nota- 
tions in  Bruckner's  hand:  'First  movement  finally  revised  from  November 
1889  to  January  1890.  Last  note  written  on  January  29.'  Also:  'Vienna, 
February  10,  finished.'  Then:  'February  28,  quite  finished.'  Again: 
'March  10,  quite  finished.'  There  was  always  something  more  he  could 
do;  ganz  fertig  was  hardly  more  than  a  relative  term  for  him. 

Hermann  Levi  no  longer  conducted  the  Munich  concerts  and  he  asked 
Felix  Weingartner  to  give  the  first  performance  with  the  orchestra  at 
Mannheim.  Rehearsals  were  to  begin,  and  the  old  problems  of  cuts 
came  up  once  more.  Bruckner  wrote  to  Weingartner:  'How  fares  the 
Eighth?  Have  there  been  any  rehearsals  yet?  How  does  it  sound?  I  do 
recommend  to  you  to  shorten  the  finale  severely  as  is  indicated.  It 
would  be  much  too  long  and  is  valid  only  for  later  times  and  for  a 
circle  of  friends  and  connoisseurs  .  .  .'  Again:  'Please  submit  to  the 
wishes  of  the  orchestra.  But  I  do  implore  you  not  to  alter  the  score,  and 
it  is  one  of  my  most  burning  wishes  to  have  the  orchestra  parts  printed 
without  alterations.' 

But  Weingartner  was  called  away  from  Mannheim  and  it  fell  again  to 
Hans  Richter  to  introduce  the  symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  on  December  18  1892.  There  was  a  crowded  house. 
Brahms  sat  in  the  director's  box.  Siegfried  Wagner  and  Hugo  Wolf 
were  present,  and  royalty  was  represented.  There  was  tremendous 
applause.  The  composer  was  called  out  to  bow  after  the  scherzo  and 
at  the  end  he  was  presented  with  not  one  but  three  laurel  wreaths  — 
one  of  which  was  from  the  Emperor.  Hanslick  and  his  followers  refused 
to  admit  the  obvious  fact  that  their  cause  was  lost.  The  critic  walked  out 
before  the  end  and  gloated  in  his  review  that  others  had  done  the  same. 
He  referred  to  the  'noisy'  applauders  as  a  minority  and  he  wrote  angrily 
of  the  music,  but  he  had  to  admit  a  popular  triumph:  'How  was  the 
symphony  received?  Boisterous  rejoicings,  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from 
those  standing,  innumerable  recalls,  laurel  wreaths,  etc'  It  was  plain  that 
Hanslick's  vilification  of  Bruckner  as  a  representative  of  a  rival  cult  had 
lost  its  point.  Even  that  staunch  Brahmsian,  Max  Kalbeck,  was  moved  to 
admit  that  the  symphony  was  'worthy  of  its  sole  place'  on  the  program 
and  that  Bruckner  was  'a  master  of  instrumentation'.  The  word  'master- 
piece' was  used  by  other  critics.  Hugo  Wolf  had  the  last  word:  'The 
work  renders  all  criticism  futile;  the  Adagio  is  absolutely  incomparable'. 

Bruckner  became  at  last  a  revered,  if  not  frequently  performed,  figure 
in  Viennese  musical  life.  But  he  was  sixty-eight  and  already  suffering 
from  the  disease  that  was  to  allow  him  but  four  more  years  to  live  — 
not  quite  enough  to  complete  the  Ninth  symphony  on  which  he  was 
already  at  work.  The  Eighth  had  cost  him  eight  years  and  much  grief. 
Now  his  problem  was  the  time  to  translate  his  great  visions  into  a  prac- 
tical work  of  art  and  the  health  to  carry  them  out.  He  prayed  for  both, 
but  they  were  not  vouchsafed. 
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A  LIFE  OF  MUSIC 

by  Louis  Speyer 

My  life  in  music  began  more  than  seventy  years  ago.  My  father  was  a 
violinist,  so  my  first  songs  must  have  been  duets  for  voice  with  violin 
obbligato.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Association  of  the  Concerts  Colonne 
of  Paris,  of  which  Pierre  Monteux  was  first  viola  and  assistant  conductor. 
All  my  early  years  were  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of  music. 

My  first  instruments  were  violin  and  piano.  I  was  not  too  good  at  the 
piano,  at  the  violin  I  was  worse.  So  my  father,  a  great  lover  of  the  oboe, 
decided  that  I  might  do  better  on  that  instrument.  Being  an  obedient 
son  I  began  work  on  the  wind  instrument,  little  realising  its  difficulties. 
Then  began  the  arduous  routine  of  studying  and  practicing  before  and 
after  school  every  day.  It  was  hard  work,  but  by  the  time  I  was  fifteen 
—  that  was  in  1905  —  I  had  my  first  steady  job  and  joined  the  Musi- 
cians Union.  Winning  a  prize  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire  Competition,  I 
studied  there  until  1911,  when  I  graduated  with  first  prize. 

As  a  full-time  professional,  I  started  by  playing  as  a  substitute  in  various 
orchestras,  then  became  the  regular  extra  oboist  of  the  Colonne  Orches- 
tra. There  were  three  full-time  members  of  the  section,  and  a  fourth 
was  often  needed. 

Louis  Speyer,  a  retired  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is, 
in  the  words  of  one  critic,  'one  of  the  most  honored  oboe  players'.  The 
French  government  has  decorated  him  twice,  first  with  the  Medal  of 
'Reconnaissance  Francaise'  for  services  during  the  second  world  war, 
and  then  with  the  Cross  of  'Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor',  in 
recognition  of  his  contribution  to  the  world  of  music.  He  was  also 
awarded  in  1947  the  Medal  of  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Founda- 
tion at  the  Library  of  Congress  for  'eminent  services  to  chamber  music'. 
During  his  long  career  he  has  been  active  as  conductor,  as  guest  soloist 
at  Pops,  and  gave  in  Cambridge  the  first  concert  of  the  chamber  orches- 
tra concerts  under  the  sponsorship  of  Mrs  Coolidge,  which  led  to  the 
annua!  series  of  chamber  music  concerts  given  by  the  Coolidge 
Foundation. 

On  December  20  1963  Louis  Speyer  played  his  'swan  song'  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  invitation  of  Pierre  Monteux,  with 
whom  he  had  performed  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  piece  was  The 
swan  of  Tuonela  by  Sibelius.  It  was  Mr  Speyer's  twelfth  appearance  as 
soloist  with  the  Orchestra.  Critics  through  the  years  remarked  on  the 
'extraordinary  beauty  of  his  tone'  and  the  'incredible  breadth  of  his 
phrasing'.  Mr  Speyer  is  reputed  to  have  mastered  the  secret  of  playing 
while  breathing  in  as  well  as  out.  Many  composers  have  written  works 
especially  for  him,  either  with  piano  or  with  orchestra.  The  list  includes 
Paul  Hindemith,  Walter  Piston,  Arthur  Honegger,  Leo  Sowerby,  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill,  Hugo  Kauder,  Mabel  Daniels  and  Arnold  Freed. 

Louis  Speyer  is  married  to  a  native  of  Boston,  Camille  Torno,  a  painter 
and  sculptress,  whose  works  have  been  in  various  exhibitions.  Of  their 
two  children,  Jacqueline  lives  in  Paris,  France,  while  Andre,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  French  horn  section  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  for 
fifteen  years,  is  now  Program  director  and  Manager  of  radio  station 
WMNB-FM  in  North  Adams,  Massachusetts. 
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It  was  a  fascinating  era.  Paris  was  the  artistic  center  of  Europe  until  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  there  were  all  sorts  of  festivals,  Diaghilev's  Russian 
Ballet  company  frequently  visited,  there  were  theatre  galas,  important 
art  exhibitions,  and  recitals  by  famous  musicians.  The  Colonne  Orches- 
tra was  always  busy,  both  with  its  official  conductor  Gabriel  Pierne, 
and  with  guests.  There  were  memorable  premieres:  Pierne  conducted 
Stravinsky's  Firebird,  Pierre  Monteux  the  sensational  and  scandalous 
opening  of  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  I  well  remember  concerts  with  Felix 
Weingartner  and  Arthur  Nikisch,  the  first  Paris  appearance  of  the  violin- 
ist Jan  Kubelik,  father  of  the  new  Musical  Director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  New  York,  and  visits  by  foreign  orchestras.  We  were  especially 
fascinated  by  the  wooden  flutes  still  used  by  players  of  the  London 
orchestras. 

In  1913,  Gabriel  Astruc,  one  of  Paris's  leading  impresarios,  opened  the 
new  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  (where  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra was  to  play  nearly  fifty  years  later).  I  became  principal  oboe  of  the 
newly  founded  orchestra,  which  was  directed  by  Desire  Inghelbrecht. 
There  was  a  grand  opening  concert,  the  foremost  French  composers 
of  the  day  directing  their  own  works.  Later  we  played  many  operas: 
Weingartner  conducted  Benvenuto  Cellini  of  Berlioz,  Nikisch  directed 
Wagner's  Tristan.  There  were  performances  by  the  Moscow  Opera  of 
Boris  Godunov  and  Khovanschina,  a  German  company  gave  Parsifal  and 
Die  Meistersinger. 

Pierre  Monteux  used  this  new  orchestra  for  his  'Concerts  Monteux',  and 
I  played  the  first  concert  performance  of  Le  sacre,  which  was  received 
much  more  readily  than  the  premiere  of  the  ballet  itself. 

It  was  all  too  good  to  last.  Director  Astruc  came  one  day  to  announce  to 
the  whole  company  the  closing  of  his  theatre.  The  war  followed  soon 
afterwards.  Paris  was  deserted,  and  music  came  to  a  full  stop.  Like  so 
many  of  my  contemporaries,  I  was  called  to  military  service.  In  1918 
the  government  of  the  United  States  requested  that  a  military  band  be 
sent  to  America  for  a  three-week  tour,  as  part  of  the  propaganda  for  a 
Liberty  Loan  Appeal.  Gabriel  Pares,  ex-leader  of  the  Band  of  the  Repub- 
lican Guard,  was  in  charge,  and  called  for  professional  musicians.  I  was 
one  of  them! 

When  we  docked  at  New  York,  we  were  met  by  representatives  of  the 
Army,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  officials.  Our  hotel  was  the  Waldorf 
Astoria.  What  luxury  after  our  years  of  war —  it  was  like  a  dream!  Then 
we  started  work,  playing  at  parades,  meetings,  in  hospitals,  in  camps 
and  so  on.  People  liked  our  music,  our  smart  blue  uniforms,  and  the 
scheduled  three  weeks  became  months. 

In  June  we  came  to  Boston.  We  played  our  first  concert  in  Mechanics 
Building,  the  old  barn  of  a  convention  hall,  and  were  then  invited  to 
appear  at  Symphony  Hall  in  the  Pops  season.  All  of  us  were  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  sight  of  this -beautiful  concert  hall.  Little  did  I  realize 
that  the  best  hours  of  my  professional  life  would  be  spent  there  for  the 
next  forty-six  years! 

Our  appearance  in  Symphony  Hall  was  such  a  success  that  we  ran  out 
of  encores.  So  Pares  asked  me  if  I  would  play  my  solo,  an  Oboe  con- 
certino by  Georges  Guilhaud.  'Ready,'  I  said.  It  is  a  brilliant  piece  in 
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three  movements,  ending  with  a  high  G  for  the  soloist.  Immodestly  I 
must  say  it  went  very  well,  and  there  was  a  big  ovation  for  the  soloist. 

The  Pops  conductor,  Agide  Jacchia,  was  very  complimentary,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  two  gentlemen  —  Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  President  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  William  H.  Brennan,  the  Manager. 
Through  an  interpreter,  the  French  flutist  Charles  De  Mailly,  I  was  asked 
if  I  would  like  to  become  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  They 
wanted  to  find  an  associate  for  the  great  oboist  Georges  Longy,  and  to 
be  prepared  for  the  day  of  his  resignation.  I  could  only  shrug  my  shoul- 
ders, and  point  to  my  blue  uniform.  'Could  it  be  arranged  in  the  future?' 
they  asked.  At  the  time  I  did  not  know,  but  not  long  afterwards  the 
French  Mission  in  New  York  issued  an  official  'order'  that  any  player 
who  might  be  engaged  by  an  American  orchestra  would  be  discharged 
in  the  United  States.  This  was  not  only  sensible,  but  also  provided  the 
French  government  with  a  good  item  of  artistic  propaganda. 

I  was  very  excited.  I  had  heard  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  con- 
cert at  Carnegie  Hall  under  Monteux,  and  had  been  full  of  admiration. 
There  were  six  new  players  engaged  for  the  1918-1919  season:  F.  Thillois, 
violinist  and,  strange  to  say,  bass  drummer;  G.  Miquelle,  cellist  and 
saxophonist,  E.  Stievenard,  bass  clarinetist;  A.  Laus,  principal  bassoonist; 
G.  Mager,  violist;  and  myself  in  the  oboe  section.  I  myself  was  not  free 
to  start  until  early  in  1919. 

Henri  Rabaud  was  Conductor  that  year,  a  very  distinguished  French 
musician,  a  fine  composer  and  a  gentleman.  Soon  after  my  arrival  M. 
Rabaud  invited  me  to  be  solo  English  horn  player,  the  former  first,  Mr 
Mueller,  to  be  my  assistant.  I  held  this  position  until  my  retirement  in 
1964.  During  that  season  we  performed  several  of  Rabaud's  fine  com- 
positions, which  were  well  received.  He  was  a  good  composer,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  his  work  has  been  forgotten. 

Besides  playing  the  solos  for  English  horn,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
and  enjoy  the  great  players  in  the  Orchestra.  The  horn  section  was 
especially  magnificent.  The  brass  section  was  largely  composed  of 
Germans,  and  there  were  a  few  French  wind  players,  Georges  Longy, 
great  oboist,  Georges  Laurent,  a  fine  flutist.  Other  outstanding  players 
were  Jean  Bedetti,  principal  cellist,  Laus,  the  first  bassoon,  and  Mager, 
who  moved  from  the  violas  to  become  principal  trumpet.  The  American- 
born  Frederick  Fradkin,  who  had  been  first  prize  winner  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  was  the  brilliant  concertmaster.  He  led  a  great  and 
sonorous  string  section. 

Our  repertoire  was  varied  and  interesting,  the  conductor  having  com- 
plete freedom  in  his  choice  of  music.  There  were  no  commercial  pres- 
sures to  dictate  what  the  Orchestra  should  play,  unlike  Paris,  where  the 
Orchestras  were  'associations'.  In  France  there  was  a  small  government 
subsidy,  but  we  had  to  rely  mostly  on  ticket  income  to  pay  for  expenses 
and  salaries;  the  programs  therefore  had  always  to  contain  'pot-boilers' 
in  order  to  attract  the  public. 

Henri  Rabaud  left  Boston  after  one  season.  He  told  us,  when  he 
announced  his  resignation,  that  if  he  had  to  continue  working  so  hard, 
he  might  lose  his  love  of  music.  Physically  he  was  not  strong  enough  for 
the  position,  being  first  and  foremost  a  composer.   His  opera  Marouf 
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was  a  great  success  in  Europe  and  in  New  York.  He  returned  to  Paris  to 
become  Director  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  the  most  honored  post  in 
the  French  musical  world. 

Pierre  Monteux  was  Rabaud's  successor.  I  of  course  knew  him  well  from 
my  days  in  Paris,  and  Boston  audiences  had  already  got  to  know  him 
from  concerts  he  had  conducted  the  previous  season.  An  orchestral 
player  for  many  years,  Monteux  was  a  real  musician  and  conductor  of 
great  talent.  During  the  First  world  war  he  had  been  called  from  the 
French  army  to  conduct  the  French  repertoire  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
and  for  the  American  tour  of  Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet.  Monteux's 
modesty  and  warmth  towards  the  players  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  who  were  more  used  to  the  authoritarian 
rule  of  the  famous  Conductor  Karl  Muck.  Monteux  was  very  happy  to 
tell  how  he  had  conducted  three  generations  of  Speyers  —  my  father  in 
Paris,  myself  in  Paris  and  Boston,  and  my  son  Andre  in  Minneapolis. 
With  a  smile  he  would  add,  'I  don't  think  I  shall  conduct  the  fourth!' 

His  musical  taste  was  catholic,  embracing  every  school.  He  conducted 
the  Boston  premiere  of  Le  sacre,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  audi- 
ences, especially  the  Friday  subscribers.  He  introduced  many  other 
new  works,  both  European  and  American. 

Another  'first'  I  well  remember  was  the  appearance  on  a  Symphony 
stage  of  the  great  black  tenor  Roland  Hayes.  After  hearing  his  beautiful 
voice,  Monteux  invited  him  to  sing  with  the  Orchestra  —  that  was  in 
1923.  Mr  Hayes  sang  'Un  aura  amorosa'  from  Mozart's  Cos!  fan  tutte, 
'The  repose  of  the  holy  family'  from  Berlioz's  L'enfance  du  Christ,  and 
two  spirituals. 

To  go  back  a  year  or  two  —  a  major  storm  brewed  up  in  1920.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the  only  orchestra  whose  members 
did  not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This  was  a  policy  strictly 
enforced  by  Major  Higginson,  the  Orchestra's  founder,  who  felt  that  the 
Conductor  must  have  the  freedom  to  choose  the  best  musicians  for  the 
Orchestra.  But  there  was  unrest  among  the  players,  many  of  whom 
wanted  to  join  the  Union,  and  to  fight  for  higher  salaries. 

The  atmosphere  became  very  tense.  One  Friday  afternoon,  after  a  per- 
formance of  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  Monteux  gestured  to  the 
Orchestra  to  stand  and  acknowledge  the  applause.  Concertmaster 
Fradkin  twice  refused  to  stand  up.  The  audience  was  naturally  upset, 
as  were  most  of  the  players,  who  ignored  the  lead  of  the  concertmaster. 
A  meeting  of  the  Orchestra  was  called  for  seven  o'clock  the  following 
evening,  to  discuss  the  situation  before  the  regular  Saturday  concert. 
To  our  surprise,  Judge  Cabot,  President  of  the  Trustees  since  the  retire- 
ment of  Major  Higginson,  came  to  the  tuning  room  to  announce  that 
he  had  sent  a  telegram  of  dismissal  to  Fradkin  after  the  scandal  on 
Friday.  The  Orchestra  Committee's  reply  to  Mr  Cabot  was  that  there 
would  be  no  concert  that  evening  unless  Fradkin  were  reinstated.  Mr 
Cabot  stood  firm,  and  after  telling  us  that  'Mr  Fradkin  does  not  belong 
in  the  Orchestra',  he  left.  There  was  an  animated  discussion.  Finally  the 
players  divided  themselves  in  two  groups,  those  willing  to  play  on  the 
right,  the  others  on  the  left.  About  sixty  members  agreed  to  give  the 
concert,  since  the  public  was  already  arriving.  Monteux  quickly  made  a 
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substitute  program:  only  Borodin's  On  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  was 
retained  from  Friday,  and  in  the  place  of  the  Symphonie  fantastique, 
Malipiero's  Pause  del  silenzio  and  Wagner's  Overture  to  The  flying 
Dutchman,  the  Orchestra  played  Mozart's  Overture  to  The  magic  flute, 
the  Cello  concerto  no.  1  of  Saint-Saens,  with  Jean  Bedetti  as  soloist, 
Mendelssohn's  Overture  Fingal's  cave,  and  Beethoven's  Symphony  no. 
4.  All  these  pieces  could  be  given  with  the  reduced  number  of  players. 
The  audience,  already  knowing  about  the  trouble,  gave  Monteux  and 
the  Orchestra  a  big  ovation. 

The  upshot  was  that  about  thirty  players  left  the  Orchestra.  Faced  with 
such  a  crisis,  Monteux  demonstrated  his  greatness  and  knowledge. 
Remember  —  the  season  was  still  on,  there  were  tours  in  the  offing,  so 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  First  of  all  he  called  on  the  pensioners  of  the 
Orchestra,  and  many  returned.  Auditions  were  also  held,  though  they 
posed  quite  a  problem,  for  music  was  still  considered  the  prerogative 
of  foreigners,  and  there  were  few  eligible  native-born  Americans.  Some 
young  players  were  engaged,  among  them  two  present  members  of 
the  Orchestra,  the  violinists  Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudsen. 
Richard  Burgin  became  the  new  concertmaster,  and  other  players 
arrived  from  Europe. 

Only  a  man  of  Monteux's  talent  could  have  coped  with  this  crisis,  and 
have  rebuilt  a  good  ensemble  under  such  pressure.  In  1924  Boston  gave 
him  a  big  farewell,  realising  that  he  had  given  the  city  a  fine  orchestra. 

The  next  Conductor  was  announced  with  a  great  fanfare  —  the  Russian- 
born  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Originally  a  double  bass  virtuoso,  he  had  made 
a  stir  as  conductor  of  the  extraordinary  concerts  down  the  Volga  River 
before  the  Revolution,  then  as  conductor  of  his  own  concert  series  in 
Paris.  He  had  also  founded,  with  his  wife  Natalie,  a  publishing  house, 
L'Edition  Russe  de  Musique,  and  was  responsible  for  the  promotion, 
both  in  print  and  by  performance,  of  much  new  music.  During  his  time 
in  Boston  he  conducted  performances  of  a  great  number  of  new  works. 

There  were  changes  needed  when  Koussevitzky  arrived,  and  he  soon 
began  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  them.  Monteux  and  the  manage- 
ment had  expressed  their  gratitude  to  many  of  the  pensioners  who  had 
come  to  the  rescue  in  1920  by  keeping  them  on.  The  hope  was  that  they 
would  in  due  course  resign.  Unfortunately  many  were  unwilling  to  do 
so,  and  it  finally  became  necessary  to  dismiss  them.  New  members  were 
recruited  from  Koussevitzky's  Paris  orchestra,  which  contained  the  best 
French  players,  and  auditions  were  held  in  Boston  for  American  players. 
One  might  almost  say  that  a  new  orchestra  was  born.  Certainly  under 
Koussevitzky's  leadership  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  became  one 
of  the  world's  greatest,  and  he  gave  no  offense  when  he  called  it  'my 
orchestra'. 

Koussevitzky  had  extraordinary  talent,  an  instinctive  musicianship  and  a 
power  to  inspire  players  and  audience  that  was  matchless.  He  was  also 
an  unashamed  autocrat,  and  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  he  earned 
more  respect  than  love.  Like  Toscanini,  he  had  no  fear  of  speaking  his 
mind,  and  his  manner  was  something  of  a  surprise  at  first  to  the  Orches- 
tra members,  who  had  been  used  to  the  gentle  friendship  of  Rabaud 
and  Monteux.  Koussevitzky's  rehearsals  were  sometimes  quite  difficult, 
especially  because  we  could  not  always  comprehend  what  he  wanted. 
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But  at  performances  it  was  a  different  story.  His  concerts  were  unbeliev- 
ably exciting — I  remember  particularly  the  most  lovely  performances 
of  music  by  Tchaikovsky  and  Scriabin,  among  many  others.  Koussevitzky 
loved  French  music,  and  he  was  also  a  great  program  builder,  an  art 
more  difficult  than  most  people  think.  As  an  accompanist  for  concertos 
he  was  less  good  —  he  was  too  much  of  a  'soloist'  himself.  He  was  very 
good  to  me  in  that  respect  however,  and  I  played  several  solos  during 
the  years  he  was  in  Boston,  including  Debussy's  'Rhapsody  for  orchestra 
and  saxophone'  especially  arranged  for  English  horn. 

Koussevitzky,  to  his  great  regret,  was  never  able  to  take  the  Orchestra 
to  Europe.  His  great  legacy  to  the  world  of  music  was  the  two-fold  sum- 
mer activity  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Tanglewood  has  become  over  the  years  one  of 
the  focal  points  of  music;  the  school  is  unique,  and  the  proof  of  its  suc- 
cess can  be  seen  in  the  talent  of  so  many  now-famous  artists  who  have 
studied  the  arts  of  orchestral  and  chamber  music  playing,  of  singing,  of 
conducting  and  composing. 

There  is  one  particular  incident  which  occurred  in  Koussevitzky's  time 
which  is  worth  relating.  When  Igor  Stravinsky  became  an  American 
citizen,  he  made  a  beautiful  musical  gesture  by  arranging  'The  Star- 
spangled  Banner'  for  orchestra.  In  1944,  two  years  or  so  after  its  first 
performance  in  Los  Angeles,  Stravinsky  brought  it  to  Boston.  He  con- 
ducted it  in  Cambridge  at  the  Thursday  concert,  and  again  the  next  day 
in  Symphony  Hall.  But  some  of  the  Friday  subscribers  complained,  and 
before  the  Saturday  concert,  a  Police  commissioner  appeared  to  tell  him 
there  was  a  Massachusetts  state  law  forbidding  'tampering'  with  national 
property,  and  that  the  police  had  orders  to  remove  the  parts  from  the 
music  stands.  I  wonder  if  this  version  of  the  anthem  has  been  performed 
since. 

Our  next  Conductor,  Charles  Munch,  was  another  'star'  from  Paris. 
Known  to  us  as  'le  beau  Charles',  he  had  been  conductor  of  one  of  the 
oldest  orchestras  in  Europe,  the  Societe  des  Concerts.  Born  in  Alsace,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  being  trained  in  both  the  French  and  German 
schools.  He  was  Concertmaster  of  the  Orchestra  in  Leipzig  before  mak- 
ing a  successful  career  in  Paris  and  then  throughout  Europe  as  a  con- 
ductor. His  musical  interpretations  were  always  inspired  and  very  much 
alive.  He  made  some  fine  recordings,  which  remain  after  him  as  witness 
to  his  great  talent.  It  fell  to  Munch  and  Monteux  to  lead  the  Boston 
Symphony's  first  tour  to  Europe,  in  1952.  It  was  an  important  event  in 
the  Orchestra's  history.  When  it  came  time  for  Munch  to  leave  us, 
orchestra  and  public  were  sad  to  say  farewell  to  so  great  a  friend. 

The  announcement  that  Erich  Leinsdorf  would  be  the  new  Music  Direc- 
tor was  well  received  in  Boston.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  both  a 
fine  musician  and  strict  disciplinarian.  There  is  of  course  always  some 
apprehension  at  the  arrival  of  a  new  'Chef,  but  we  soon  developed  a 
good  professional  rapport.  Mr  Leinsdorf  had  come  to  the  United  States 
from  Austria  as  a  young  man,  had  been  Music  Director  of  major  orches- 
tras and  was  known  as  a  great  opera  conductor.  He  revived  interest  in 
the  masterpieces  of  the  German  repertoire,  as  well  as  bringing  to  life 
many  good  pieces  which  are  rarely  performed. 

My  retirement  came  at  the  end  of  Mr  Leinsdorf's  second  season.  I  had 
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played  in  the  Boston  Symphony  for  forty-six  years,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  never  once  did  I  miss  a  concert,  although  there  were  occasions 
when  my  family  and  my  better  judgment  urged  me  to  stay  home!  As  the 
only  English  horn  player  for  forty-two  of  my  years  —  Mr  Mueller  had 
retired  four  years  after  my  arrival  —  I  felt  a  great  responsibility.  Of 
course  the  other  oboists  in  the  Orchestra  could  play  my  instrument  (I 
myself  can  play  oboe,  oboe  d'amore  and  bass  oboe),  at  the  same  time 
it  is  hard  to  be  really  proficient  on  more  than  one.  Many  hours  of  my 
life  have  been  spent  in  practicing,  taking  care  of  my  instruments  and 
making  reeds,  all  tasks  which  every  player  of  a  reed  instrument  must 
attend  to. 

Since  I  retired  I  have  still  been  active  in  music.  I  enjoy  playing  more 
than  ever,  I  have  had  compositions  dedicated  to  me,  and  many  com- 
posers have  sent  me  new  pieces  to  add  to  my  library.  Like  any  artist  I 
still  find  new  meaning  in  the  work  of  the  masters,  and  one  of  my  few 
regrets  is  that  when  I  was  more  active  I  did  not  play  some  music  as  I 
feel  it  today. 

I  still  enjoy  my  connections  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  For  a  time  I  was 
a  substitute  player,  and  am  now  an  Instructor  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  where  for  several  years  I  was  Assistant  Director  to  Mr  Leinsdorf. 
My  great  interest  today  is  teaching  —  giving  to  students  what  my  own 
experience  has  taught  me  of  style,  phrasing  and  musicianship.  And 
above  all,  my  continuing  and  ever-growing  joy  in  the  art  of  music. 


STUDENT  TICKE 


A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  start  of  the  concert. 
The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to  concert. 
They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 

RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  EXHIBITION 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Friends,  subscribers  and  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  being  shown  in  the  Symphony 
Hall  Gallery  from  February  15  to  March  4  1972. 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  was  born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the  Con- 
servatory of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he  became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemp- 
erer  at  the  Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  company's  principal  conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two 
years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the 
Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum-concerts.  There  he  conducted  many 
contemporary  operas  for  the  first  time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck;  he  also  directed  the  world  premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny, 
Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic. 
During  this  period  he  was  a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast  both 
with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and 
seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 

Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between 
Pittsburgh  and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
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country.  In  1964  he  and  the  orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 

Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during  its 
tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra  with 
which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier.  Last  spring 
he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's  tour  to  Europe,  conducting  concerts  in 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain  and  France.  He  has  directed  many 
recordings  for  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Command  and  RCA  labels. 
Mr  Steinberg  is  the  only  conductor  who  holds  the  post  of  music  director 
of  two  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


THE  SOLOIST 

NICOLE  HENRIOT,  who  first  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  1949,  playing  then 
also  the  E  flat  concerto  of  Liszt,  was  born 
in  Paris.  She  started  to  learn  the  piano  at 
the  age  of  seven,  then  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  at  an  early  age,  and  later 
studied  with  Marguerite  Long.  Nicole  Hen- 
riot  made  her  debut  as  soloist  with  the 
Pasdeloup  Orchestra  in  Paris  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  was  soon  engaged  by  other 
leading  French  and  Belgian  orchestras.  She 
continued  her  career  during  the  second  world  war,  working  at  the  same 
time  for  the  French  Underground.  After  the  war  she  was  decorated 
with  the  medal  of  the  Commandos  d'Afrique,  an  unusual  honor  for  a 
civilian. 

After  1945  she  began  to  play  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  then  made  her 
United  States  debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by 
Charles  Munch,  in  1948.  She  has  appeared  since  both  with  orchestras 
and  in  recital  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  also  in  Canada,  Cuba, 
Mexico  and  South  America,  as  well  as  continuing  a  flourishing  career  in 
Europe.  Nicole  Henriot's  recordings  are  on  the  RCA  and  Angel  labels; 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Munch, 
she  has  recorded  Piano  concertos  of  Ravel  and  Prokofiev,  and  the  Sym- 
phony on  a  French  mountain  air  of  D'lndy. 
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A  RECENT  REVIEW 

from  Musical  America  of  February  1972 

The  featured  soloist  at  the  October  30  Carnegie  Hall  concert  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  William  Steinberg's  direction  was  the  young 
German  violinist  Christiane  Edinger,  and  she  is  an  artist  who  knows 
what  she  is  about.  In  Gottfried  von  Einem's  neoromantic  Violin  con- 
certo of  1966  (which  opens  with  a  cadenza  and  closes  with  the  slow 
movement  —  a  pleasantly  backward  turn  of  events)  she  made  every 
motion  count.  Without  any  tearing  of  hair  or  obvious  emoting  she 
revealed  a  temperament  that  is  pointed,  rather  objective,  and  totally 
focused.  .  .  . 

And  the  rest  of  the  program  was  a  good  vehicle  for  Steinberg  and  the 
BSO.  Beethoven's  Sixth  symphony  was  the  opener  and  it  was  played 
with  a  seasoned  mellowness  which,  with  no  sense  of  stress  or  strain, 
let  the  music  speak  out.  Steinberg  has  one  of  the  quietest  left  hands  in 
the  business,  and  it  was  interesting  to  hear  the  orchestra  shape  its 
dynamics  very  positively  with  little  signaling  from  the  conductor.  The 
hashing-over  had  obviously  been  done  at  rehearsal,  because  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  orderliness  of  events;  the  work  was  clean,  alive,  and 
beautifully  laid  out.  Hindemith's  Mathis  der  Maler  left  one  wondering 
whether  to  admire  the  Boston  brass  or  the  Boston  strings  more;  let's 
call  it  a  tie.  The  former  were  bold  and  vibrant,  the  latter  —  especially 
in  the  unison  passage  in  the  last  movement,  played  with  a  tone  like 
dark  honey.  The  principal  feature  of  this  Mathis  was  a  superb  clarity  of 
line:  Hindemith's  polyphony  has  never  been  more  distinctly  delineated, 
and  the  combination  of  intelligence  with  glorious  sound  made  it  a  per- 
formance to  remember. 

SHIRLEY  FLEMING 


RELEASE  OF  NEW  RECORDINGS 

RCA  has  recently  announced  the  release  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  recording  of  the  Symphony  no.  6  by  Bruckner,  conducted 
by  William  Steinberg  (LSC  3177).  Deutsche  Grammophon  has  announced 
the  release  of  the  recording  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
of  Dvorak's  Quintet  in  G  op.  77  (2530  214). 

The  following  recordings  have  been  released  by  RCA  in  quadraphonic 
sound  on  8-track  cartridge  tapes:  — 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra — Dvorak's  'New  World'  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Arthur  Fiedler  (RQ  8-1160);  Stravinsky's  Suites  from  'The 
firebird'  and  'Petrushka',  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa  (RQ  8-1164). 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Arthur  Fiedler — Shchedrin's 
'Carmen  ballet'  (RQ  8-1141);  Music  from  million  dollar  movies  (RQ 
8-1010);  Up,  up  and  away  (RQ  8-1103);  The  Best  of  Arthur  Fiedler 
and  the  Boston  Pops  (RQ  8-1047). 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES  of  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


GILBERT  KALISH  guest  pianist 


SUNDAYS  AT  4  pm 


FEBRUARY  27 


MOZART 

Donald 
ERB 

VILLA-LOBOS 

SCHUBERT 


Trio  in  E  flat  for  clarinet,  viola  and  piano     K.  498 

Diversion  for  two 

Quartet  for  woodwinds 

Piano  quintet  in  A     D.  667     'The  Trout' 


APRIL  16 

M.  HAYDN 

Boris 
BLACHER 

MESSIAEN 


Divertimento   in    B   flat  for  oboe,   bassoon,  violin, 
viola  and  double  bass 


Trio  for  trumpet,  trombone  and  piano     op.  31 
Quartet  for  the  end  of  time 


Ticket  prices:     $1.50 


$2.50 


$3.50 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492),  the 
Harvard  Coop  (492-1000),  the  Boston  University  ticket  office  (353-3651) 
and  the  TCA  ticket  service  at  MIT  (864-6900  ext.  4885).  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  266-0150.  Individual  tickets  will  be  available  at 
the  door  of  Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


Symphony  Hall 


Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest    90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 
Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  267-8645 

'  7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 
Promenade  Cafe/*Zachary's 
8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 
*  9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271   Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's    279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 


15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
♦18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Carver  Street     57  Carver  Street  423-5700 

Other  Restaurants 

Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 
Fenway  Motor  Inn 

777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  492-7777 

Five  Chateaux  5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  491-3600 
*Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 
*Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
*Polcari's     283  Causeway  742-4142 


Parking 


A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center 
267-9875 

B.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

C.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

D.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

E.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
267-2965 


*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


zA  JPegendaryM Experience  in  cDim?tg 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
Boston  9s  newest  grand  hotel 


120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


for  ^Reservations:  262-0600 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Restaurant  Francai 

10  Emerson  Place,  Bosto: 

Lucien  Rober 

Chef  and  owne; 


maison  robert 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 
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Du  Barry 

French 
Restaurant 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/  Boston 

(near  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M. -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M. -1:00  A.M. 

DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 

EATING  A 
DRINKING 

FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 


344  NEWBURY  ST..  266-3000 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  WILLIAM  DORE  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  till 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1 ,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM  IN  DINING 


GEBffiNtfES 


Lunch  11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 
333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  March  3  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  4  1972  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG  and   LEON   KIRCHNER     conductors 
ZINO  FRANCESCATTI     violin 


KIRCHNER 

BRAHMS 

VERDI 


Music  for  orchestra  (conducted  by  the  composer) 
Violin  concerto  in  D     op.  77 
Quartet  in  E  minor  for  strings 


Leon  Kirchner,  composer,  conductor,  pianist  and  teacher,  who  has 
appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  past  as  soloist  in  his  Piano 
concerto  no.  1,  and  as  conductor  of  his  Toccata  and  Sinionia,  will  direct 
performances  next  week  of  his  Music  for  orchestra.  Written  in  1969,  the 
work  was  first  performed  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  October  of 
that  year. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  will  be  conducted  by  William  Steinberg. 
The  Quartet  for  strings  by  Verdi  will  be  performed  by  the  Orchestra  for 
the  first  time.  The  composer  was  originally  rather  diffident  about  his 
piece,  but  became  more  enthusiastic  after  he  received  a  request  from 
London  to  allow  a  performance  in  an  arrangement  for  string  orchestra. 

Zino  Francescatti,  one  of  the  world  most  distinguished  virtuosi,  will 
join  Mr  Steinberg  and  the  Orchestra  for  the  Violin  concerto  of  Brahms, 
which  subscribers  have  not  heard  since  1967. 

The  concert  on  March  3  will  end  about  3.50,  the  concert  on  March  4 
about  10.20. 

Friday  afternoon  March  24  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  25  1972  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

JOANNA  SIMON     mezzo-soprano 

KENNETH   RIEGEL     tenor 

ARA  BERBERIAN     bass 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


*BERLIOZ 


Romeo  et  Juliette     op.  17 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 


FUTURE  PROGRAM 

THURSDAY  B  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  April  13  1972  at  8.30 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK     conductor 
YUUKO  SHIOKAWA     violin 

MOZART  Symphony  no.  29  in  A     K.  201 

*MENDELSSOHN         Violin  concerto  in  E  minor     op.  64 
*BARTOK  Concerto  for  orchestra 

program  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 


After  you  visit  Boston's 

major  art  museum, 
come  across  the  street  to 
Boston's  major  art  gallery. 

PAINTINGS  •  SCULPTURE  •GRAPHICS 

by  extraordinary  young  Boston  and  New  York  artists  as  well  as 
major  works  by  artists  of  international  repute. 

I»\ It K i:il  STREET  4TO 

Parker  Street  470  Gallery  /  470  Parker  Street,  Boston 
opposite  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  /  free  parking 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 

STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
1   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


■     ■   ■    ■■=;■:■   ...        ■ 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Voice  Studios 

MARGOT 

WARNER, 

Soprano 

189 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE 
June  through  August 
John  Wise  Avenue  {Route  133) 
Essex,  Mass.  01929 
(617]  768-6853 

—  REPERTOIRE 

Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 

assachusetts 


aking 


usic 


usic 


ducators 


veryone  s 


ssociation 
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FIT  FOR  LIFE 

Exercise  Studio,  1230  Mass.  Ave.,  Harvard  Sq. 


Come  and  get  fit.  No  machines, 
no  equipment.  Just  you. 
Great  way  to  relax.  Individually- 
tailored  exercises.  Meet  people. 
Music.  Showers.  Fun! 

FIT  FOR  LIFE 491-0665 


Ujfe 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 
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1971-72  bo/ton  univer/ity 
I         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Manag/ng  D/rector    Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consu/tant 


THIS  SAT.  FEB.  26  at  2:30  &  8:30;  SUN.  FEB.  27  at  3    •    JOHN  HANCOCK  HALL 

(HA  1-2000) 

JAMES  WHITMORE 

in  his  highly  acclaimed  one-man  show 

WILL  ROGERS'  U.S.A. 


ii 


it 


THIS  SUN.  FEB.  27  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

ANDRES  SEGOVIA 

World  Famous  Master  of  the  Guitar 


THIS  THURS.  MAR.  2  at  8  •  MUSIC  HALL 

MARGOT  FONTEYN  in 
"SLEEPING  BEAUTY" 
NATIONAL  BALLET  OF  WASHINGTON 

Music  Hall  Box-Office  Open  10  to  6  (423-3300) 

NEXT  FRL,  SAT.  EVES.,  SUN.  AFT.  MAR.  3,  4,  5   •   JOHN  HANCOCK  HALL 

ALVIN  AILEY  AMERICAN  DANCE  THEATRE 

John  Hancock  Hall  Box-Office  Opens  Mon.  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (HA  1-2000) 

FRL  &  SAT.,  MAR.  10-11  at  8:30  •  AQUARIUS  THEATRE 

HAL  HOLBROOK  in 
MARK  TWAIN  TONIGHT 


11 


■rr 


Prices:  $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.00,  $3.50 

Mail  orders  to  Celebrity  Series,  420  Boylston  St.,  Boston  02116 
Make  checks  payable  to  Celebrity  Series 


We  invest  your  money  for  reasons  other  than  money. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 


EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  —  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  17 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 

JOHN   L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.   BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 
HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
IRVING  W.  RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 

JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 
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Accompanist  to: 
The  Boston  Symphony 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-0775 
50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-0450 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 


VINCENT  C. 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.   ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Kami 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Fb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


LONDON  TIMES  REVIEWS  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE'S 
1971  GOURMET  WINE  TOUR  OF  FRANCE 

This  is  a  partial  reproduction  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  December  18, 1 971  London  Times 
describing  Cave  Atlantique's  Gourmet  Wine  Tour  of  France.  Copyright  Times  Newspapers  Ltd. 
and  the  Good  Food  Guide  (Consumers  Association  and  Hodder)  1971. 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  REVIEW  DECEMBER  18  1971 

Good  Food  Guide 

The  grand  gourmet  tour 

of  France 


Two  of  the  Guide's  inspectors 
recently  accompanied  nine  cus- 
tomers of  an  eminent  Massa- 
chusetts wine-merchant  on  a 
"  gourmet "  tour  of  France 
organized  by  an  enterprising 
English  agent. 

The  tour  began  in  Boston  and 
ended  a  fortnight  later  in  Paris, 
its  members  having  visited  by 
motorcoach  the  wine-growing 
regions  of  Bordeaux,  Burgundy. 
Alsace  and  Champagne  and 
sampled  their  wines ;  enjoyed 
the  local  delicacies  in  seven 
different  hotels  and  three  Paris 
restaurants ;  and  never  encoun- 
tered the  same  dish  twice  ;  all  at 
a  cost  of  $1,000  a  head — lun- 
cheons not  included. 

•  •  • 

The  restaurant  of  the  Cha- 
teau de  Castel -Novel,  near 
Brive,  is  one-starred  in 
Michel  in,  and  the  visiting  gour- 
mets still  speak  with  reverence 
of  its  truffled  souffle  and  its 
confit  de   canard,   among  other 


notable   dishes. 


All,  similarly,  were  unan- 
imous that  the  finest,  and  easily 
the  most  exquisitely  presented 
dinner  of  the  whole  tour  was  at 
the  Pavilion  Sevigne  in  Vichy, 
also  one  of  the  Chateau-Hoteis 
chain,  although  a  town  hotel 
(once  Madame  Sevigne's  house 
and  once,  less  honourably,  Mar- 
shal Petain's  headquarters).  At 
their  one  dinner  there  the 
knowledgeable  and,  by  this 
time,  highly  experienced  gour- 
mets gasped  with  admiration  as 
each  course  was  ceremonially 
presented  in  its  pristine,  un- 
carved  splendour  to  each  end  of 
the  table :  cbarcuterie  d'Auv- 
ergne  ;  saumon  de  FALlier  ;  cote 
de  charollais  a  la  broche,  with 
pommes  aux  raisins ;  profit e- 
roles  desir  de  Marquise.  Our 
own  inspectors  swear  that  they 
have  seen  nothing  finer  at  state 
or  city  banquets. 


THE  1972  GOURMET  WINE 
TOURS  OF  FRANCE 

For  1972  Cave  Atlantique  is  offering  three 
parties  of  its  Gourmet  Wine  Tour  of  France. 

May  4— May  18.  Visiting  the  Loire  Valley, 
Bordeaux,  Cognac  and  Paris. 

June  25— June  29.  Visiting  Burgundy, 
Alsace,  the  Rhine  in  Germany,  Champagne 
and  Paris. 

September  21  —October  5.  Same  itinerary 
as  the  May  party. 


COST  OF  THE  TOUR 

The  cost  of  each  tour  will  be  $1,195  per 
person,  which  will  include  air  fare  Boston- 
Paris-Boston,  travel  throughout  by  luxury 
coach,  and  luxury  accommodations  through- 
out with  dinner  and  breakfast. 

HOW  TO  BOOK 

Reservations  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 
1972  parties  of  the  Gourmet  Wine  Tour  of 
France.  Those  desiring  a  booking  form,  and  a 
detailed  itinerary  should  contact  Cave  Atlan- 
tique, 1675  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  02138,  or  call  (617)491-2411  or(617) 
491-7629. 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Friday  afternoon  March  3  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  4  1972  at  8.30 


His  Honor  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  has  declared  this  week  of  February  28 
1972  'Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Week'  in  celebration  of  the  Musical 
Marathon. 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  and   LEON   KIRCHNER     conductors 

conducted  by  Leon  Kirchner 

KIRCHNER  Music  for  orchestra 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


conducted  by  William  Steinberg 
BRAHMS 


Violin  concerto  in  D     op.  77 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 

ZINO   FRANCESCATTI 


intermission 


VERDI 


Quartet  in  E  minor  for  strings 

Allegro 

Andantino 

Prestissimo 

Scherzo- fuga:  allegro  assai  mosso 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.50;  the  concert  on   Saturday 
about  10.20. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World! 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 


YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Ipokari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


Contemporary  Prints  +  Pottery 

8  Story  St.,  Harvard  Sq.,  Tel.  661-1596  art/SSJa 


the  old 

PRINT  &  FRAME 

shop,  inc. 

42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 

CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood              Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President                                           Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick                Philip  Dean 

Vice  President                                            Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant                    John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President                                              Vice  President 

John  Plimpton                        John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer                        Vice  President  &  Secretary 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 

John  Q.  Adams                     James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President,                                           Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co.                        EDWARD   L.   EMERSON 

Samuel  Cabot                            Scudder'  Sfevens  &  clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.           JOHN   B     GRAY 

ROBERT  W.   EMMONS,  JR.                    Wee  President,  Denn/son 

Palmer  &  Dodge                                            Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild                       Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald,                            Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B  Hunt                        George  S"  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Tru5fee                                                             New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Sfevens  &  Clark                   MALCOLM  D.   PERKINS 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

PHILIP   H.  THEOPOLD                                    Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 

Provident  Institution                            ROBERT   G.   WlESE 

for  Savings                                       Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 

THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  col  lection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


a  Converse 

All  Star 

for  tennis 


Now,  what  Converse  has  been  doing  for  basketball 
for  50  years,  Converse  is  doing  for  tennis.  This  is 
the  ultimate  shoe  for  grass,  clay  or  hard. 
Soft  suede  glove  leather  uppers.  Silk-smooth 
interior  and  full  heel  and  arch  cushion.  Padded 
tongue  and  ankle  collar.  New  look  U-Throat  Upper 
design.  Experience  total  new  comfort  with  the 
Converse  All  Star  for  tennis. 


•converse 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200  years  " 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


When . . . 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

F  RAM  INGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/n  2  years  or  longer 
lu  $1,000  minimum 


1       "Jo  Regular 

4 


^m         Savings 


^S^    /O   $i,000*m7i 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


minimum 


\ 


qi     90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notict  Raquirad  after  tht  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


It  sings 

in  your  glass. 


Delightful  German 
wines  from  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle. 

Berncasteler  Riesling 
Liebfraumilch 
Piesporter  Goldtropfchen 
Johannisberger  Riesling 
Niersteiner  Domtal 
Zeller  Schwarze  Katz 
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JORDAN 
MARSH 


night 
music  .  .  . 
pianissimo 

A  lovely  length 

of  exotic  beauty 

to  raise  bravos  of 

approval  from  your 

exquisite  Banlon®  matte 

jersey  gown  and  long 

jacket,  dazzled  with 

staccato  brilliance  of 

keyboard  trim.   Black. 

Misses  sizes.    I  25.00 

DESIGNERS'   SHOP 

STORE   FOR  FASHION 

Boston 


The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but . . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  also  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


•  Records 

•  Art  Prints 

•  Men's  Clothing 

•  Men's  Furnishings 

•  Men's  Shoes 

•  Men's  Boutique 

•  Cameras,  Film 


•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Stationery 

•  Luggage 

•  Creative  Toys 


•  TV's,  Radios 

•  Mattresses 

•  Housewares 

•  Domestics 

•  Typewriters 

•  Office  Supplies 


You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA  TO  BE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  announced  in  Symphony  Hall  on  February  2  last  that  Seiji 
Ozawa  has  accepted  the  post  of  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra.  Mr 
Ozawa  will  assume  his  duties  at  the  start  of  the  1973-1974  season. 
During  the  1972-1973  season,  when  his  commitments  will  allow  him 
to  be  in  Boston  only  briefly,  he  will  bear  the  title  of  Music  Adviser,  and 
will  continue  to  serve  as  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Festival.  He 
will  also  continue  as  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 

Beginning  in  1973,  in  order  to  take  on  his  expanded  responsibilities  with 
the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr  Ozawa  will  confine  his  North  American 
appearances  exclusively  to  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphonies. 
In  the  1973-1974  season  he  will  devote  at  least  ten  weeks  to  Boston,  and 
more  in  subsequent  seasons,  in  addition  to  his  presence  at  Tanglewood 
each  summer. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  was  graduated  from 
the  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo,  where  he  won  first  prizes  in  com- 
position and  conducting.  In  1959  he  traveled  to  Europe,  and  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  conductors  at  Besancon;  one 
of  the  judges  was  Charles  Munch,  at  that  time  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  who  invited  Mr  Ozawa  to  Tanglewood  as  a  conduct- 
ing student.  The  following  year  Seiji  Ozawa  received  the  Koussevitzky 
Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  conductor  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
assistant  conductors  in  1961,  and  directed  the  orchestra  in  several  con- 
certs. The  same  summer  he  conducted  twenty-five  concerts  in  Japan 
with  the  NHK  and  Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestras. 

Mr  Ozawa  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time 
in  1964  at  a  Berkshire  Festival  Concert,  returning  to  direct  the  Orchestra 
the  following  three  summers.  His  first  concerts  with  the  Orchestra  in 
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Boston  were  given  in  January  1968.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  guest  con- 
ductor with  major  orchestras  in  Europe,  America  and  Asia,  and  had  been 
appointed  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished at  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season,  to  devote  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting.  He  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time  in  the 
summer  of  1969,  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte  at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and 
was  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  Seiji  Ozawa 
became  Artistic  Director  of  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1970,  and 
assumed  his  duties  as  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in 
the  fall  of  that  year.  During  recent  seasons  he  has  made  many  recordings 
for  the  RCA  and  Angel  labels,  which  include  performances  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  and  of  Orff's  Carmina  Burana. 

Now  internationally  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's  most  talented  and 
dynamic  conductors,  Seiji  Ozawa  has  established  a  glowing  reputation 
not  only  in  the  traditional  repertoire,  but  is  also  a  champion  of  Eastern 
and  Western  contemporary  music. 


LEON   KIRCHNER 

Music  for  orchestra 

Program  note  by  the  composer 

Kirchner  was  born  on  January  24  1919  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  composed 
Music  for  orchestra  on  a  commission  from  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra in  celebration  of  its  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  season.  The 
score  was  completed  on  October  7  1969,  and  the  world  premiere,  conducted 
by  the  composer,  was  given  at  Philharmonic  Hall,  Lincoln  Center,  nine  days 
later,  October  16. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  3  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  celesta,  piano,  wind  chimes  (glass),  tubular  bells,  timpani  sticks  on 
lower  strings  of  piano,  high  tom-tom,  xylophone,  chimes,  suspended  cymbal, 
snare  drum,  metal  block,  metal  on  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  temple  blocks,  wood 
blocks,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  antique  cymbals,  vibraphone,  bongo  and  strings. 

The  composer's  note  was  originally  written  for  performances  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  appeared  in  Performing  Arts 
magazine. 

'Howling  and  stamping  at  the  piano  he  had  been  working  without  food 
or  rest  for  twenty-four  hours.  Page  after  page  the  staves  were  massed 
with  symbols  having  something  to  do  with  life  or  the  expression  of  it. 
The  sensual  experience  was  the  pivot  of  all  his  being  and  thinking.  Not 
once  had  he  contemplated  the  logic,  the  efficiency,  the  impeccability 
of  design:  they  were  subterranean,  subservient,  a  by-product  of  the 
passion  of  his  mind  .  .  / 

An  imaginary  and  unlikely  contemporary  narrative,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  slightly 
altered  description  of  the  scene  Schindler  and  his  friend  Horsalka  came 
upon  when  they  visited  Beethoven  'howling  and  stamping  .  .  .  filthy  and 
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without  food  for  24  hours'  in  the  'terrible  disarray'  of  his  studio  as  he 
worked  on  the  Credo  of  the  Missa  solemnis  in  the  summer  of  1819. 

Historical  events  since  have  cooled  the  artist's  ambience  somewhat;  the 
pendulum  had  swung;  a  contrasting  and  faintly  antique  theme  appeared. 
The  precise,  objective  language  of  this  'new-old'  theme  implied  spec- 
tacular developments  when,  as  in  the  'sciences',  the  artist  dealt  exclu- 
sively with  the  'substantive'  and  exorcised  the  'unverifiable'. 

While  in  the  public  mind  Schoenberg  was  the  composer  most  associated 
with  the  origin  of  'substantive  information'  in  the  arts  —  in  the  guise  of 
the  twelve-tone  technique — later  serial  composers  found  his  materials 
redundant,  aesthetically  outmoded.  But  Schoenberg's  contribution  was 
not  so  much  in  the  invention  of  the  twelve-tone  technique  as  in  the 
results  of  the  heroic  protagonism  between  devastatingly  abstract  meth- 
odology and  the  enormous  musical  reservoir  at  his  command:  an  intu- 
itive reflection  of  the  fierce  technological  versus  biological  encounters 
which  had  begun  to  produce  warning  tremors  in  our  civilization. 

The  problematic  and  ungainly  vertical  combinations  forced  upon  his 
ear  by  the  selection  of  numbered  notes  were  still  'heard'.  Their  harmonic 
and  structural  obligations,  which  in  Schoenberg  led  to  fascinating  and 
intricately  balanced  gestalts,  led  in  the  works  of  his  apostles  once 
removed,  to  their  displacement  by  'ingenious'  if  sterile  combinations 
of  the  row.  It  was  soon  clear  that  this  new  music  was  regressive  and 
resulted  in  lifeless  gesture.  The  'howling  and  stamping'  of  Beethoven 
was  at  lowest  ebb. 

The  new  'serialism'  in  'liberating  the  eye'  from  ear  bound  passions,  had 
surprising  backlash  consequences.  The  transition  brought  us  Pollock- 
like constellations  of  sound.  Graphics,  games  and  theatrics  evolved  an 
amusing  and  catalytic  compost.  Whatever  its  lasting  value  it  reintro- 
duced a  joy  in  sound-making  activity  reminiscent  and  more  human  in 
scale.  The  orchestral  apparatus  invigorated  by  imaginative  electronic 
onslaughts  demonstrated  its  superior  vitality  and  immense  soniferous 
landscape. 

The  approach  may  be  exclusively  sensual  and  musicians  may  take  per- 
verse delight  in  the  extravagant  use  of  these  innovations,  yet  it  is  clear, 
a  new  and  hopefully  more  creative  balance  is  being  wrought  between 
our  sensual  and  intellectual  resources.  One  in  which  it  may  be  possible 
to  achieve  such  fancies  and  grand  architectonics  as  to  make  us  feel 
deeply  our  human  worth.  Enough  perhaps,  to  'stamp  and  howl'  at  the 
piano  once  again. 

A  biography  of  Leon  Kirchner  is  printed  on  page  1193 


The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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JOHANNES  BRAHMS 
Violin  concerto  in  D     op.  77 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  He  composed  the  Violin  concerto  in  1878,  and  himself  conducted  the 
first  performance,  with  Joseph  Joachim  as  soloist,  with  the  Gewandhaus  Orches- 
tra in  Leipzig  on  January  1  1879.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  conducted  on  December  7  1889  by  Arthur  Nikisch;  Franz 
Kneisel  was  soloist.  Among  the  distinguished  violinists  who  have  performed  the 
Concerto  in  the  years  since  are  Fritz  Kreisler,  Mischa  Elman,  Carl  Flesch,  Georges 
Enesco,  Jacques  Thibaud,  Jascha  Heifetz,  Nathan  Milstein,  Adolf  Busch,  Bronislaw 
Huberman,  Joseph  Szigeti,  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Ginette  Neveu,  Yehudi  Menuhin, 
Arthur  Grumiaux,  Isaac  Stern,  David  Oistrakh,  Leonid  Kogan,  Christian  Ferras, 
Zino  Francescatti  and  Shmuel  Ashkenasi.  The  Orchestra's  most  recent  perform- 
ances in  the  subscription  series  were  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  in  February 
and  March  1967;  Joseph  Silverstein  was  soloist. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, timpani,  strings  and  solo  violin. 

No  proper  disquisition  on  this  score  can  be  without  reference  to  Hans 
von  Bulow's  facetious  estimate  of  it  as  'a  concerto  against  the  violin'. 
Routinely  the  conductor's  quip  is  countered  with  polite  protest,  and 
still  the  libel  has  stuck  like  a  label;  perhaps  it  is  human  nature  to  relish 
the  malevolent  anecdotes  most.  But  in  fact  this  one  goes  too  far;  in  fair- 
ness, it  ought  to  be  told  only  in  tandem  with  a  striking  example  of 
upmanship  it  elicited  from  a  famous  latter-day  musician.  It  was  that 
sovereign  virtuoso  Bronislaw  Huberman  whose  riposte  put  down  the 
Bulow  canard  once  and  for  all:  'Against  the  violin!  Brahms's  concerto  is 
neither  against  the  violin  nor  for  the  violin  with  orchestra;  it  is  a  con- 
certo for  violin  against  orchestra  —  and  the  violin  wins!' 

Those  who  went  to  school  before  Latin  lost  ground  to  physics  will  recall 
that  certare  means  to  strive,  or  in  some  contexts  to  wrestle.  It  is  from 
this  verb  that  the  word  'concerto'  derives,  and  if  by  any  chance  Brahms 
had  forgotten  his  Latin  grammar  he  was  at  least  sufficiently  dedicated 
to  the  ideals  of  classicism  to  respect  their  embodiment  in  the  concertos 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  that  were  his  composite  model.  This  is,  then, 
uniquely  a  contest  for  equals  —  provided  that  the  soloist  is  a  supreme 
artist,  worthy  of  competing  with  an  orchestraful  of  instrumentalists.  One 
such  was  Joseph  Joachim  (1831-1907),  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated 
and  to  whom  fell  the  honor  of  introducing  it  to  the  world.  And  not 
even  Joachim  found  it  easy  going,  much  as  he  delighted  in  'getting  hot 
fingers  playing  it,  because  it's  worth  it'. 

Brahms  composed  most  of  his  op.  77  during  the  second  of  three 
summers  he  spent  at  the  picturesque  Carinthian  mountain  resort  of 
P6rtschach-am-W6rthersee,  near  the  Italian  frontier.  The  year  before 
— 1877  —  had  brought  forth  his  Second  symphony;  much  has  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  both  works  are  sunny  in  disposition  and,  indeed, 
both  in  D  major.  But  those  musicologists  who  have  tried  to  establish  a 
deeper  kinship  by  microscopic  comparison  of  the  two  structures  have 
proved  nothing  except  that  Brahms  enjoyed  working  at  Portschach.  In 
a  typically  self-abnegating  letter  to  the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  he  credited 
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the  air  around  the  Worthersee,  which  he  described  as  so  full  of  melodies 
that  one  had  to  'be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them.  .  .  .' 

Remembering  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  First  symphony  of 
Brahms  had  been  ready  for  performance  some  fourteen  years  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  add  the  finishing  touches  and  let  it  be  heard,  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  true  inspiration  of  the  Violin 
concerto  went  back  long  before  Portschach  —  to  the  early  1850s,  when 
the  twentyish  composer-in-embryo  was  rescued  from  the  wretchedness 
of  playing  'honky-tonk'  piano  along  the  Hamburg  waterfront  by  the 
intrepid  and  variously  unscrupulous  Hungarian  violinist  Eduard  Remenyi 
(who  had  been  looking  around  for  an  inexpensive  accompanist  to  tour 
with  him). 

It  was  Remenyi  who — reluctantly,  to  be  sure  —  introduced  Brahms  to 
the  celebrated  Joachim.  And  in  turn  it  was  Joachim,  struck  by  the  new- 
ness and  vigor  of  Brahms's  piano  pieces,  who  insisted  on  effecting  an 
introduction  to  Clara  and  Robert  Schumann.  This  benefaction  was  to 
have  dramatic  consequences:  perhaps  never  before,  nor  since,  would 
three  well-wishers  so  quickly,  so  permanently,  alter  the  course  of  a 
creative  life. 

Schumann  actually  came  out  of  retirement  from  music  criticism,  barely 
a  fortnight  after  he  met  Brahms  in  1853,  to  write  the  fateful  article  about 
him  entitled  'Neue  Bahnen'  ('New  Paths')  —  the  first  review  he  had 
contributed  in  years  to  his  widely  influential  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik. 
What  he  said  bears  repeating:  'To  me,'  Schumann  wrote,  it  seemed  that 
'inevitably  there  must  appear  a  musician  called  to  give  expression  to  his 
times  ...  a  musician  who  would  reveal  his  mastery  not  in  gradual  evolu- 
tion, but  like  Athena  would  spring  fully  armed  from  the  head  of  Zeus. 
And  such  a  one  has  appeared:  a  young  man  over  whose  cradle  Graces 
and  Heroes  have  stood  watch.  His  name  is  Johannes  Brahms.  .  .  .  Should 
he  direct  his  magic  wand  where  the  massed  powers  of  chorus  and  orches- 
tra may  lend  him  their  forces,  we  can  look  forward  to  even  more  won- 
drous glimpses  of  the  secret  world  of  spirits.  May  the  highest  genius 
strengthen  him  to  this  end.  Because  he  possesses  yet  another  facet  of 
genius  —  that  of  modesty  —  we  may  surmise  that  it  will  soon  come  to 
pass.  His  fellow  musicians  hail  him  on  his  first  step  through  a  world 
where  wounds  perhaps  await  him,  but  also  palms  and  laurels.  .  .  / 

The  publication  of  this  soaring  panegyric  transported  Brahms  from 
obscurity  to  international  prominence  in  a  matter  of  days.  That  such 
unpurchasable  praise  also  confronted  him  with  special  obstacles  hardly 
needs  to  be  labored;  from  then  forward,  the  outlines  of  Brahmsian 
biography  are  familiar  enough.  Everyone  knows  that  Schumann's  faith 
had  been  gloriously  vindicated  long  since  when  Brahms  conducted  the 
premiere  of  his  Violin  concerto  at  Leipzig  on  New  Year's  Day  1879. 
And  for  Joachim  that  concert  must  have  been  the  most  triumphant  hour 
of  an  artistic  friendship  without  parallel  for  its  sustained  affection  and 
unfaltering  mutual  respect  (though  the  volatile  virtuoso's  irrational 
cruelty  to  his  wife,  whom  Brahms  much  admired,  was  to  bring  about  a 
painful  rift  two  years  later). 

Not  that  Joachim's  extensive  advice  about  fingerings  and  the  like  had 
been   taken   very  seriously.   On   the  other   hand,   Karl   Geiringer,   who 
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studied  the  manuscripts  containing  these  would-be  emendations  in  the 
Prussian  State  Library,  reports  in  his  biography  of  the  composer  that 
'the  result  of  all  the  great  violinist's  suggestions,  which  were  almost 
entirely  directed  to  excluding  excessive  difficulties  from  the  solo  part, 
is  comparatively  small'.  Whatever  was  Joachim's  private  opinion  of  the 
end  product,  there  can  be  no  question  about  his  wholehearted  advocacy. 
The  Leipziger  Nachrichten  reported  of  the  premiere  that  the  soloist 
'played  with  a  love  and  devotion  which  brought  home  to  us  in  every 
bar  the  direct  or  indirect  share  he  has  had  in  the  work'. 

The  dependable  Max  Kalbeck,  who  was  to  write  an  eight-volume  study 
of  Brahms,  left  this  marvelous  sidelight  on  the  first  performance:  It 
seems  that  the  composer-conductor  arrived  at  the  last  possible  moment, 
leaving  himself  with  no  time  in  which  to  complete  his  change  into 
concert  attire.  Thus  it  happened  that  he  strode  to  the  podium  in  his 
gray  street  trousers  to  which,  moreover,  he  had  neglected  to  attach  his 
suspenders.  Providence  kept  his  pants  elevated.  But  his  animated  beating 
of  the  air  did,  as  Kalbeck  put  it  delicately,  expose  Brahms's  shirt  to 
gradually  more  prominent  view;  and  such  'laugh-provoking  trifles  were 
not  calculated  to  uplift  one's  mood'. 

As  a  preface  to  the  music  itself,  listeners  will  want  to  know  that  Brahms 
originally  planned  to  include  a  scherzo.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  became,  instead,  the  second  movement  of  the  B  flat  Piano  concerto. 
In  any  case  the  op.  77  comprises  only  the  traditional  three  movements, 
though  their  unfolding  decidedly  is  not  traditional. 

There  is  no  double  exposition,  for  instance,  in  the  opening  Allegro  non 
troppo.  In  a  standard  classical  layout  the  composer  would  give  his 
material  first  to  the  orchestra,  then  to  the  soloist.  Not  here.  And  when 
the  latter's  time  does  come  after  nearly  a  hundred  measures  of  introduc- 
tion, he  enters  with  a  virtuosic  flourish  that  is  not  at  all  based  on  the 
main  theme.  (Actually  there  are  three  others,  plus  an  important  marcato 
dotted  figure.)  Only  after  considerable  passage-work  does  he  get  around 
to  that  first  theme,  ultimately  making  much  more  of  it  than  the  orches- 
tra had  at  the  beginning.  The  way  in  which  the  violin  caresses  the  song- 
like melodic  outlines  is,  as  Lawrence  Gilman  once  said  without  apology, 
'unforgettable'. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Max  Bruch  that  the  shimmering  oboe 
theme  of  the  F  major  Adagio  derives  from  a  Bohemian  folk  song.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Brahms  turns  the  simple  tune  to  stunning  advantage.  The 
second  theme,  announced  by  the  violin,  is  embroidered  with  exquisite 
tracery.  'Even  the  vast  range  of  key  and  contrast  through  which  we  have 
been  passing',  as  Sir  Donald  Tovey  put  it  so  well,  'cannot  dispel  the 
impression  that  the  whole  movement  is  a  single  unbroken  melody'.  The 
composer  would  have  liked  that. 

Like  so  many  Brahms  movements  the  vividly  virtuosic  finale  (Allegro 
giocoso  ma  non  troppo  vivace)  has  a  certain  Hungarian  flavor.  But  it  is 
no  travelogue  melodically,  nor  are  its  rhythms  rigidly  Magyar-ish.  The 
solo  violin  proffers  a  viable  rondo  theme  in  thirds  at  the  outset,  and 
there  are  to  be  two  episode  subjects.  One  of  them  is  boisterous,  the 
other  all  gentle  charm  (and  appropriately  ensconced  in  three-quarter 
time).  The  last-movement  cadenza,  unlike  the  earlier  one,  is  carefully 
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written  out.  It  is  also  accompanied,  or  gets  to  be  as  the  orchestra  little 
by  little  slips  up  on  the  soloist  with  fragmented  hints  that  the  main 
theme  is  impatient  to  return  —  which  it  does,  all  too  soon,  in  the  mas- 
sive, marchlike  peroration. 

program  note  copyright  ©  1972  by  James  Lyons 


GIUSEPPE  VERDI 

Quartet  in  E  minor  for  strings 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Verdi  was  born  at  Le  Roncole,  near  Busseto,  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  on  October 
10  1813;  he  died  in  Milan  on  January  27  1901.  He  composed  the  Quartet  in 
Naples  during  March  1873,  and  the  first  performance  was  given  there  on  April 
1  of  that  year.  It  was  given  in  an  arrangement  for  string  orchestra  in  London  in 
the  spring  of  1877.  Arturo  Toscanini  conducted  the  first  performance  in  America 
of  the  latter  three  movements  of  the  Quartet  in  an  arrangement  for  string 
orchestra  (with  a  part  for  double  basses)  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Society  of  New  York  on  January  23  1936. 

'I  have  written  a  quartet  during  my  spare  time  in  Naples/  wrote  Verdi 
to  his  friend  Opprandino  Arrivabene  on  April  16  1873.  1  had  it  played 
one  evening  at  my  house,  without  attaching  the  least  importance  to  it 
and  without  inviting  anyone  special.  Only  the  seven  or  eight  people 
who  usually  come  to  visit  me  were  there.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
quartet  is  beautiful  or  ugly  but  I  do  know  that  it's  a  quartet.' 

Verdi  had  gone  to  Naples  in  November  1872  to  supervise  productions  at 
the  San  Carlo  Opera  of  Don  Carlo  and  Aida.  Teresa  Stolz,  the  prima 
donna,  became  ill  during  the  rehearsals  for  both  operas,  with  the  result 
that  scheduled  Christmas  performances  of  Don  Carlo  were  cancelled, 
and  the  Naples  premiere  of  Aida  postponed.  The  composer  found  him- 
self an  unwilling  gentleman  of  leisure  in  March  1873,  and  whiled  away 
his  idle  hours  by  composing  the  String  Quartet,  which  was  to  be  his  only 
chamber  work.  The  first  performance  of  Aida,  finally  given  on  March  31, 
was  a  resounding  success,  and  the  composer  was  afterwards  escorted 
in  procession  from  the  opera  house  to  his  hotel  by  an  excited  crowd  of 
devotees,  who  carried  thousands  of  flaming  torches  to  brighten  the  way. 
A  band  of  trumpeters  then  played  the  triumphal  march  from  Act  2 
beneath  Verdi's  window.  The  following  day  he  invited  some  friends  to 
his  hotel  for  a  surprise  concert,  at  which  four  of  the  musicians  from  the 
San  Carlo  Orchestra  played  the  Quartet.  The  small  audience  enjoyed  it 
so  hugely  that  it  was  immediately  repeated. 

Verdi,  diffident  about  the  the  worth  of  his  Quartet,  refused  at  first  to 
allow  publication  or  performances.  But  after  a  year  or  two  he  relented, 
and  in  a  letter  to  Arrivabene  from  Genoa  (March  21  1877)  he  wrote: 
'The  quartet  is  going  pretty  well,  it's  true,  even  outside  Italy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  asked  a  few  days  ago  to  allow  a  performance  in  London, 
with  each  part  played  by  twenty  musicians.  Played  by  a  band  of  eighty, 

continued  on  page  1191 
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"Pve  got  a  chance  to 
buy  into  this 
dress  shop..." 


She  doesn't  have  to  work.  Her  present 
estate  would  keep  her  in  comfort.  But 
would  it  keep  her  feeling  useful . . .  keep 
her  in  touch  with  people?  The  decision 
is  more  than  a  money  matter.  It's  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  fi- 
nancial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 


the    interest   and    time   to   consider  the 
human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters.  Call 
your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust  Officer, 
at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's  talk 
about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Catering  Services  with  a  European  Touch 
French  Cuisine 

Homemade  Hors  d'  and  Dinner  Specialties 
Quiche  Lorraine  —  Pates  —  European  Pastries 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Experienced  Waiters 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


RIVERVIEW 

Distinctive  condominiums 
overlooking  the  Charles  River 
in  Cambridge  near  Harvard 

Combining  the  ultimate  in 
luxury  with  a  magnificent  setting, 
Riverview  in  Cambridge  offers 
the  very  best  in  contemporary 
living. 

One,  two  and  three  bedroom 
apartments,  with  divided  levels 
for  personalized  living,  are  avail' 
able  from   $30,000   to   $70,000. 

221     Mt.   Auburn    St.,    Cambridge 
For  an  appointment,  call  354-1731 


m 


musicians 
of 
tomorrow . . 


MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 
For  information  write: 
120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 
(212)  749-2802 


e> 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Arthur 


For  the  ultimate 
in  ballroom  dancing, 
Arthur  Murray's  of  course 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

r£K      THE        "<& 

PREPSHOP> 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


r 


Mercedes-Benz 

" The  ultimate  motor  car" 
May  we  assist  you? 

AUTO  ENGINEERING 
SOUTH 


v. 


22  POND  STREET  (ROUTE  228) 

NORWELL-HINGHAM,  MASS. 

871-0550  •  749-2057 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdonjnc, 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct 
too. 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

«  of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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Investments  have 
different  rhythms  too! 

Some  people  want  their  investments  to  perform  vivace  while  others  prefer 
a  steadier  pace.  Whichever  pace  suits  you,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  can  develop  a  personal  financial  plan  to  meet  your  needs.  ^^ 

As  part  of  the  Boston  Company  we  can  offer  you  opportunities  in  real     ^^^^ 
estate,  oil  and  gas  and  securities.  Call  us  soon.  ^^5 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 


MUSICAL  MARATHON  —  MARCH  2-6  1972 
Boston  Symphony  &  Boston  Pops  Orchestras 

A  BENEFIT 


/BOSTON  * 

NOW  liM&RESS! 


Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Council  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Radio  station  WCRB,  this  year's  Musical  Marathon  will 
take  place  from  7  pm  Thursday  March  2  through  1  am  Monday  March  6, 
non-stop.  If  you  have  wanted  the  Boston  Symphony  or  the  Boston  Pops 
to  play  your  favorite  music,  here's  your  opportunity  —  all  of  it  taped 
performances  of  actual  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall,  at  Tanglewood  and 
on  tour.  None  of  the  music  is  available  commercially. 

This  year's  Musical  Marathon  will  raise  money  for  the  Orchestra,  entitle 
you  to  unique  and  exciting  premiums,  and  introduce  you  to  members 
of  the  Orchestra  family  through  live  interviews  on  WCRB. 

If  you  have  not  yet  received  your  booklet  giving  details  of  Musical 
Marathon  1972,  please  call  the  Marathon  telephone  number,  891-1234, 
or  pick  one  up  in  the  lobby  of  Symphony  Hall.  Tell  your  friends 
about  it,  and  plan  to  take  part  yourself.  Take  full  advantage  of  your 
chance  to  hear  performances  of  Beethoven,  Brahms  and  Mahler  under 
Steinberg,  of  Stravinsky,  Mahler  and  Haydn  under  Thomas,  of  the  historic 
American  premieres  of  the  original  versions  of  Fidelio  and  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos  under  Leinsdorf,  of  a  repeat  world  premiere  of  Bartok's  Concerto 
for  orchestra  under  Koussevitzky,  of  Berlioz's  greatest  works  under  Munch 
and  Ozawa,  and  of  Gershwin,  Johann  Strauss  and  the  Beatles  under 
Fiedler  —  these  and  fifteen  hundred  more! 

The  Council  of  Friends  is  most  grateful  to  WCRB  for  generously  giving 
the  air  time  for  the  Marathon;  to  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians; 
to  the  conductors,  to  the  Orchestra  members  and  staff,  to  the  Trustees 
and  Overseers  for  their  enthusiastic  co-operation;  and  to  the  countless 
businesses  and  individuals  who  have  made  this  benefit  possible. 

Remember  —  stay  tuned  to  WCRB  1330  AM/102.5  FM  from  Thursday 
March  2  through  Monday  March  6. 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camer< 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


Nikon 


«*-»— ¥ 


m*£* 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 


-L. 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.   868-2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.    773-8500 


JOURNEY 
TO  MUSIC 

EUROPE  72 

3  weeks  including 

INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVALS 

EDINBURGH 

SALZBURG 

LUCERNE 

BERLIN 

additional  performances  in 

LONDON 
VIENNA 

From  Boston  August  23 

Full  escorted  inclusive  fare  $1297 

Tour  fare  includes:  Air  transportation  by 

T^BOAC  .first  class  hotel,  continen- 
tal breakfast  throughout. 

Music  oriented  tours  and  receptions  with 
opportunity  to  meet  performing  artists, 
planned  by  John  Salkowski,  member 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

15  performances  at  festivals,  concerts  and 
opera. 

Transfers  and  baggage  handling,  tips,  taxes 
and  service  charges  as  well  as  the  services 
of  Cook's  escorts. 

For  detailed  information  and  reservations 
apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Statler  Office  Building 

Suite  1020 

20  Providence  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

TEL  (617)  267-5000 


Q\{afiatma,c{nc. 

^fe  trousseau  swi/st  ofJOos/on 


^Jne  Spirit   Lyf  Spring. 

Black  pin  dots  on  a  White  acetate 
background  .  .  .  sprinkled  with  color- 
ful flowers  .  .  .  the  belt  tied  with 
yellow  velvet  .  .  .  back  zipper 
closing.   Sizes  8-16.  $58.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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When  you 
invest  in 

The  Boston  Five, 
you  just 

can't  lose. 


If  you've  never  thought  of  a  Boston  Five  savings  account 
as  an  investment,  it's  time  you  did.  Because  it's  one 
investment  you  can  make  these  days  that  guarantees  you 
one  hundred  cents  back  on  every  dollar  you  put  in.  The 
money  you  invest  in  the  Five  is  fully  insured  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  of  Massachusetts. 

So  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  market,  you  just 
can't  lose. 

In  fact,  you  stand  to  gain  substantially  when  you  invest 
in  the  Five.  We've  been  paying  continuous  dividends  since 
before  your  grandfather  was  born.  Right  now,  we're  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  allowed  by  law  ...  up  to  6% 
compounded  daily,  on  Term  Certificates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  bank  president  to 
know  that  an  investment  that  offers  you  great 
rates  of  return,  plus  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

So  think  of  the  Five  as  more  than 
a  place  to  put  your  money. 


Robert  J.  Spiller,  President, 


Think  of  us 
as  an  investment. 


BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  30  SCHOOL  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS.    02108  •  742-6000    MEMBER  FDIC/DIFM 
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Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 

A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


THE  ADVERTISERS 

IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 

ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 

PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 


YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY   BOSTON 

SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  COdd 

AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUnIelOR, 


teouW^liJk 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 


it  ought  to  sound  good,  especially  because  there  are  melodic  phrases 
that  need  a  full,  thick  tone  rather  than  the  thin  one  of  a  solo  violin.'  He 
was  tempted  to  go  to  London,  but  decided  instead  to  go  to  the  Cologne 
Festival  where  he  was  to  direct  the  Manzoni  Requiem;  so  he  probably 
never  heard  a  performance  of  the  Quartet  by  string  orchestra. 

When  he  mentioned  'eighty  musicians',  Verdi  obviously  did  not  think 
too  carefully  about  the  arrangement.  It  would  have  been  inconceivable 
for  so  expert  a  master  of  orchestration  not  to  have  wanted  to  add  a  part 
for  double  basses  as  a  solid  and  necessary  foundation  for  the  music. 
William  Steinberg  has  therefore  added  a  double  bass  part,  which  will  be 
played  at  this  performance. 

Verdi  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Mozart's  and  Beethoven's  chamber 
music,  and  his  Quartet  is  constructed  in  formal,  classical  style.  But  from 
the  first  measures  the  music  is  unmistakably  his.  The  four  movements 
are  in  tempi  which  range  from  moderate  to  breathless,  and  one  is  con- 
scious throughout  of  busy  movement.  The  mood  of  the  first  move- 
ment's opening  is  agitated  and  tense,  imbued  with  something  of  a  sense 
of  foreboding.  The  music  itself  is  immediately  reminiscent  of  Aida,  par- 
ticularly of  passages  written  for  Amneris.  The  first  subject  is  developed, 
there  are  snatches  of  counter-melody,  then  follows  a  yearning,  lyrical 
second  subject.  After  further  development  the  movement  ends,  molto 
dramatico,  with  a  short  and  stormy  coda. 

The  melody  of  the  Andantino  is  marked  'con  eleganza';  it  is  a  lilting 
dance  in  3/4  time,  dreamlike  and  sad  in  character.  After  a  warmly  pas- 
sionate central  interlude  the  dance  returns,  eventually  fading  almost 
imperceptibly  away.  The  Prestissimo  third  movement  is  wild,  exuberant, 
impish,  and,  although  not  marked  as  such,  is  in  the  genre  of  a  classical 
scherzo.  (One  may  be  reminded  of  the  less  brash  but  equally  ebullient 
Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn's  Octet.)  There  are  foreshadowings  here  of 
the  drinking  sequence  in  the  first  scene  of  Otello.  The  'trio'  section  is  a 
voluptuous  melody  for  cello,  accompanied  lightly  by  the  other  instru- 
ments, again  very  reminiscent  of  music  from  Aida. 

Alfredo  Casella  wrote  of  the  Scherzo-fuga  that  it  'is  the  finest  part  of  the 
whole  quartet.  This  is  not  only  because  of  the  compactness  of  the 
design,  the  character  of  the  melody,  and  the  spontaneous  vitality  of  the 
various  episodes,  but  also  because  the  spirit  of  Verdi  here  appears 
renewed  and  refreshed.'  The  music  speeds  lightly  on  its  way,  until  it 
ends  in  a  blaze  of  fiery  drama.  The  composer  must  surely  have  thought 
back  to  this  movement  when  he  came,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  to 
write  the  music  for  the  tormenting  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  in  Windsor 
Forest. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  EXHIBITION 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Friends,  subscribers  and 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  being  shown  in 
the  Symphony  Hall  Gallery  from  February  15  to  March  4  1972. 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  was  born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the  Con- 
servatory of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he  became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemp- 
erer  at  the  Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  company's  principal  conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two 
years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the 
Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum-concerts.  There  he  conducted  many 
contemporary  operas  for  the  first  time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck;  he  also  directed  the  world  premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny, 
Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic. 
During  this  period  he  was  a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast  both 
with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and 
seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 

Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between 
Pittsburgh  and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
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country.  In  1964  he  and  the  orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour'  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 

Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during  its 
tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra  with 
which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier.  Last  spring 
he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's  tour  to  Europe,  conducting  concerts  in 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain  and  France.  He  has  directed  many 
recordings  for  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Command  and  RCA  labels. 
Mr  Steinberg  is  the  only  conductor  who  holds  the  post  of  music  director 
of  two  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

LEON  KIRCHNER,  who  has  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  past  seasons  both 
as  conductor  of  his  Toccata  and  Sinfonia, 
and  as  soloist  in  his  Piano  concerto  no.  1, 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  to  par- 
ents of  German  and  Russian  antecedents. 
When  he  was  a  boy,  the  family  moved 
west  to  Los  Angeles.  Kirchner  began  learn- 
ing piano  and  composition,  studying  the 
latter  with  Ernst  Toch,  and  later,  Arnold 
Schoenberg.  He  received  his  BA  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in  1940,  and  two  years  later  was 
awarded  the  George  Ladd  Travelling  Fellowship,  the  highest  honor  given 
in  music  at  the  University.  He  studied  for  a  short  time  with  Roger 
Sessions,  then  joined  the  Army  Signal  Corps.  In  1946  Leon  Kirchner 
returned  to  Berkeley  to  teach  at  his  University,  and  after  a  period  of 
working  with  the  help  of  two  Guggenheim  Fellowships,  he  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  and  of  Mills  College  in 
Oakland.  In  1961  he  moved  to  Cambridge  to  succeed  Walter  Piston  as 
professor  of  music  at  Harvard  University,  where,  six  years  ago,  he  became 
the  Walter  Bigelow  Rosen  Professor  of  music. 

As  a  pianist,  Leon  Kirchner  began  performing  in  public  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Alan  Rich  wrote  that  'his  incredible  insight  as  a  pianist  (Mozart 
and  Schubert,  mostly)  is  a  direct  extension  of  his  attitudes  as  a  composer 
—  penetrating  to  an  awesome  degree,  but  never  out  of  sight  of  music 
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as  an  emotional  experience.'  He  has  received  a  large  number  of  awards, 
including  a  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  the 
Naumberg  Award,  and  two  New  York  Music  Critics  Circle  Awards  for 
his  String  quartets  nos.  1  and  2.  In  1962  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In 
1967  he  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  String  quartet  no.  3.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
last  year. 

Leon  Kirchner  has  taken  part  in  many  programs  of  contemporary  music, 
and  has  assisted  in  the  premieres  of  important  works  by  American  and 
European  composers.  He  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  program  at  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival  in  Vermont.  As  soloist  or  conductor  he  has 
appeared  with  many  orchestras  here  and  abroad,  among  them  the  South 
West  German  Radio  Orchestra  of  Baden  Baden,  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Tonhalle  of  Zurich,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Buf- 
falo Philharmonic  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  He  has  conducted  the 
chamber  orchestra  of  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  at  Marlboro,  in  New 
York,  and  on  a  tour  of  Europe  sponsored  by  the  State  Department  in 
1965.  In  the  fall  of  1969  he  became  principal  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Philharmonia. 

Leon  Kirchner  holds  strong  views  about  contemporary  life  and  music. 
Named  'Musician  of  the  month'  by  High  Fidelity  in  January  last  year,  he 
lamented  at  that  time  the  downgrading  today  of  'the  aesthetic  sensibility 
which  art  provides,  and  which  is  such  a  vital  part  of  the  way  we  per- 
ceive things'.  'Our  technologies  present  so  many  variables  to  consider,' 
he  continued,  'but  without  the  understanding  of  ourselves  as  sensual 
beings,  the  kind  of  understanding  nourished  by  the  arts,  we  fail  to 
consider  properly.'  Of  his  projected  opera,  RappaccinVs  daughter,  Mr 
Kirchner  said:  'That  too  expresses  my  alarm  over  our  civilization's  tend- 
ency to  emphasize  man  as  an  intellectual  animal  at  the  expense  of  his 
sensual  being.  The  scientist  experiments  with  his  daughter  and  turns  her 
into  something  inhuman,  poisonous.  It's  the  same  alarm  to  which  the 
students  are  reacting,  almost  simultaneously  —  thanks  to  this  age's 
instantaneousness  of  communications.  The  basic  thrust  seems  a  kind  of 
signal  which  young  people  everywhere  are  throwing  out,  like  Parame- 
cium and  their  warning  signals. 

'As  a  result  of  our  perverse  priorities,  music  is  now  insufficiently  estab- 
lished. That  must  change.  Aesthetic  sensibility  being  a  vital  parameter 
over  what  makes  us  select  things,  we  must  accordingly  make  music  an 
integral  part  of  our  ecology.' 

Discussing  contemporary  music,  Leon  Kirchner  remarked,  'It's  too  bad 
that  modern  music  has  become  so  intense,  so  divorced  from  the  public 
in  terms  of  its  presentation.  Good  music  is  still  being  written,  but  the 
power  and  the  thrust  to  make  this  part  of  the  total  community  is  lacking. 
It  wasn't  always.  Back  in  the  thirties,  in  Boston  with  Koussevitzky  —  and 
in  New  York  with  Mitropoulos  —  there  was  a  very  different  situation. 
People  were  breathlessly  waiting  for  new  scores  by  contemporary  com- 
posers. And  it  all  died  out  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  .  .  .  The  all-impor- 
tant thing  is  to  get  contemporary  music  in  the  ear  of  the  audience,  in 
other  words,  to  duplicate  the  situation  that  existed  in  the  eighteenth  and 
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nineteenth  centuries,  where  audiences  were  always  listening  to  con- 
temporary music.  The  music  of  Brahms  and  Schumann  was  played  all 
over  the  place.  We  have  to  do  the  same  for  the  music  of  Stravinsky  and 
Schoenberg,  especially  for  their  more  obscure  works.  Only  by  being 
responsible  to  the  landmark  composers  of  this  century  will  we  be  pre- 
senting a  total  frame  of  reference,  so  that  when  we  do  present  the 
younger  composers,  the  audience  will  have  the  language  background  to 
fully  receive  these  works.  Not  until  then,  and  only  until  our  civilization 
rearranges  its  priorities,  can  we  restore  a  healthy  situation  for  modern 
music,  with  composers  feeling  actually  called  on  to  write  new  works.' 


THE  SOLOIST 

ZINO  FRANCESCATTI,  who  has  appeared 
on  many  occasions  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony since  his  debut  in  1944,  has  been  a 
regular  visitor  to  the  United  States  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  Born  in  Marseilles, 
France,  he  played  the  Concerto  of  Beetho- 
ven at  the  age  of  ten.  He  made  his  debut  in 
Paris  with  the  Societe  des  concerts  du  Con- 
servatoire, and  soon  afterwards  joined 
Maurice  Ravel  and  Maggie  Teyte  for  a  tour 
to  England.  Zino  Francescatti  became  assist- 
ant concertmaster  with  the  Poulet  Orchestra,  then  began  his  solo  career 
in  earnest.  He  was  soloist  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  Furtwangler, 
the  Concertgebouw  and  Mengelberg,  and  with  orchestras  in  Rome, 
Monte  Carlo,  Budapest  and  The  Hague.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
world  war,  Francescatti  became  one  of  France's  unofficial  'cultural 
ambassadors'.  He  made  his  debut  in  South  America  during  1938  at  the 
Teatro  Colon  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  the  United  States  the  following  year 
at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Since  that  time  he  has 
appeared  in  recital  and  with  orchestras  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  He  is 
an  officer  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  forest  in  Israel  has  been 
named  after  him  'in  grateful  recognition  of  the  greatest  moral  support 
and  supreme  artistry  he  gave  the  people  of  Israel'  at  the  time  of  the  Suez 
crisis.  Zino  Francescatti's  many  recordings,  which  include  the  complete 
sonatas  of  Beethoven,  made  with  Robert  Casadesus,  and  all  the  major 
concertos,  are  on  the  Columbia  label. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

GORDON  HALLBERG,  born  in  Moline, 
Illinois,  in  1939,  started  playing  trombone 
at  the  age  of  eleven.  After  experience  in  his 
school  bands  and  orchestras  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Iowa,  where  he  was  awarded 
the  degrees  of  BA  and  MA  in  music.  His 
professional  experience  began  with  the  Tri- 
City  Symphony  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  while 
he  was  still  a  senior  in  high  school.  His 
trombone  teachers  were  Arnold  Jacobs, 
and  later,  Edward  Kleinhammer,  both 
members  of  the  Chicago  Symphony.  Gordon  Hallberg  joined  the  US 
Marine  Band  for  a  four  year  stint  in  1962,  and  during  those  years  studied 
with  Allen  Ostrander  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  He  joined  the 
Florida  Symphony  in  1966,  and  during  his  two  years  there  also  played  in 
the  orchestras  of  the  American  National  Opera  Company  and  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  Company.  From  1968  to  1970  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Atlantic  Symphony  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  season  following 
was  Instructor  of  brass  at  the  University  of  Northern  Iowa  at  Cedar  Falls. 


RONALD  WILKISON  was  born  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1947.  He  attended  Sacramento 
High  School,  and  started  to  teach  himself 
the  vioiin  at  the  age  of  nine,  later  studying 
with  James  Adair.  During  his  military  serv- 
ice he  was  a  member  of  the  US  Army 
Strolling  Strings,  based  in  Washington,  DC. 
During  the  1970-1971  season  he  played  in 
the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
last  summer  was  a  member  of  the  Temple 
Institute  String  Quartet.  Ronald  Wilkison 
teaches  privately,  and  plays  a  great  deal  of  chamber  music. 


DARLENE  GRAY,  a  native  of  Los  Angeles, 
studied  violin  with  her  father,  Barton  Gray, 
with  E.  Shapiro  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  and  with  Joseph  Silverstein. 
She  was  awarded  the  B.  Mus.  degree  at  the 
USC  School  of  the  Performing  Arts,  win- 
ning the  Best  String  Player  Award  at  the 
time  of  her  graduation.  During  her  senior 
year  she  took  part  in  the  Jascha  Heifetz 
master  class.  Darlene  Gray  spent  her  sum- 
mers in  recent  years  taking  part  in  the 
Congress  of  Strings,  in  the  Music  Academy  of  the  West,  in  the  Aspen 
Music  and  Claremont  Festivals.  She  attended  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
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ter  at  Tanglewood  in  1970.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra she  played  in  the  Young  Musicians  Foundation  Orchestra  in  residence 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center,  of  which  she  was  concertmistress  in 
the  1969-1970  season,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra  and  in  the 
Boston  Philharmonia. 


JONATHAN  MILLER  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  and  grew  up  in  California,  where  he 
started  his  cello  studies.  His  teachers  were 
Bernard  Greenhouse,  Leonard  Rose, 
Maurice  Eisenberg,  Harvey  Shapiro,  and 
Raya  Garbousova,  and  he  also  attended 
master  classes  of  Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
Pierre  Fournier,  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pablo  Casals.  After  undergraduate  work  at 
the  Juilliard  School,  he  completed  graduate 
work  at  the  Juilliard  School  and  Hartt  Col- 
lege. He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
for  two  summers.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  York  String  Sextet, 
with  whom  he  has  twice  toured  throughout  the  United  States.  He  was 
appointed  principal  cello  in  the  Juilliard  Orchestra  and  was  for  the  past 
three  seasons  principal  cello  of  the  Hartford  Symphony,  with  whom  he 
also  appeared  as  soloist. 

As  winner  of  a  Jeunesses  Musicales  award,  he  will  give  a  recital  this 
March  28  in  Carnegie  Recital  Hall.  His  program  will  include  the  Suite  in 
E  flat  for  unaccompanied  cello  by  Bach,  the  Cello  sonata  by  Debussy, 
the  Sonata  in  C  op.  102  no.  1  by  Beethoven,  and  the  Introduction  and 
Polonaise  op.  3  by  Chopin. 


A  TELEVISION  AWARD   FOR  WGBH 

Dr  James  Killian,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  recently  presented  the  first  of  the 
Corporation's  new  awards  for  'exceptional  achievement  in  local  pro- 
gramming' to  WGBH -TV  for  'The  double  reed'.  Produced  by  William 
Cosel  and  directed  by  Boyd  Estus  for  WGBH  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  for  the  Humanities,  Inc.,  in  co-operation  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  'The  double  reed'  is  one  of  two  programs  which 
observe  the  professional  lives  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players.  Concentrating  on  oboe  and  bassoon,  the  program 
shows  how  reeds  are  made,  examines  some  historic  instruments,  and 
watches  Ralph  Gomberg  and  Sherman  Walt,  with  guest  pianist  Gilbert 
Kalish,  in  rehearsal  and  performance  of  Poulenc's  Trio  for  oboe,  bas- 
soon and  piano. 

The  awards  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  innovative  use  of  the  visual 
medium,  and  the  communication  of  ideas,  information,  relationships 
and  mood  as  an  imaginative  television  exercise. 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES  of  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


GILBERT  KALISH  guest  pianist 


FINAL  CONCERT  OF  THE  SEASON 


Sunday  April  16  at  4  pm 


Michael 
HAYDN 


Divertimento  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon,  violin, 
viola  and  double  bass 


Boris 
BLACHER 


Trio  for  trumpet,  trombone  and  piano     op.  31 


Ingolf 
DAHL 


Duettino  concertante  for  flute  and  percussion 


Olivier 
MESSIAEN 


Quartet  for  the  end  of  time,  for  clarinet,  violin, 
cello  and  piano 


Ticket  prices:     $1.50 


$2.50 


$3.50 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492),  the 
Harvard  Coop  (492-1000),  the  Boston  University  ticket  office  (353-3651) 
and  the  TCA  ticket  service  at  MIT  (864-6900  exf.  4885).  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  266-0150.  Individual  tickets  will  be  available  at 
the  door  of  Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN    PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA   RECORDS 
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After  you  visit  Boston'* 

major  art  museum, 
come  across  the  street  to 
Boston's  major  art  gallery. 

PAINTINGS  •  SCULPTURE  •  GRAPHICS 

by  extraordinary  young  Boston  and  New  York  artists  as  well  as 
major  works  by  artists  of  international  repute. 

PARKER  STREET  470 

Parker  Street  470  Gallery  /  470  Parker  Street,  Boston 
opposite  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  /  free  parking 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  — 
Tour  of  European  Music  Festivals 

The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  now  have  ready  their 
plans  for  a  1972  tour  of  European  Music  Festivals.  Lasting  from  July  17 
through  August  7,  it  will  comprise  visits  to  the  French  Chateau  country, 
Aix-en-Provence,  Munich,  Salzburg,  Bayreuth,  Venice  and  Verona.  The 
price  of  $1795  (of  which  $200  is  a  tax  deductible  contribution  to  the 
Conservatory)  includes  transportation,  de  luxe  accommodations,  two, 
and  sometimes  three  meals  a  day,  sight-seeing,  all  transfers,  service 
charges  and  taxes,  as  well  as  tickets  to  eleven  performances,  the  services 
of  the  English-speaking  guide  Chris  Gerolemou,  and  pre-concert  talks 
by  Mrs  Mac  Morgan.  Fully  detailed  information  is  available  from  the 
Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  290  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston  02115,  telephone  262-1120. 
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WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  — 
THE  ORCHESTRA'S  RECORDINGS 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Winner  of  one  of  the  twelve  'Record  of  the  Year 
Awards  for  197V  from  Stereo  Review. 


Three  places  in  New  England        DG/2530  048 

Sun-treader 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

'The  orchestra  plays  admirably  in  both  these  diffi- 
cult works,  while  the  recording,  as  one  would 
expect  from  DGG,  is  beautifully  balanced,  with  an 
acoustic  that  is  clear  and  warm.  This  is  certainly  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  recorded  discog- 
raphy  of  American  music,  and  a  fine  conducting 
debut  on  record  for  Thomas.' 

records  and  recordings 

'The  record  as  a  whole  cannot  be  recommended 
too  highly.' 

Musical  Times 


PISTON 
SCHUMAN 


Symphony  no.  2  DG/2530  103 

Violin  concerto  (with  PAUL  ZUKOFSKY) 
conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


'Thomas  conducts  both  of  these  impressive  works 
with  utter  ease  and  conviction.  Judging  by  these 
and  other  performances  I've  heard,  his  aim  is  to 
reveal  the  composer's  ideas  -  not  his  own  person- 
ality or  eccentricities  (if  he  has  any).  The  result  is  a 
beautifully  non-slick  kind  of  music-making  and  a 
refined,  sentient  command  of  the  orchestra.  Young 
Paul  Zukofsky's  performance  of  the  Schuman  solo- 
violin  part  is  first-rate  too.' 

Stereo  Review 


'The  young  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conjures  playing 
of  brilliance  and  precision  from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and,  following  his  splendid  advo- 
cacy of  Ives  and  Ruggles  on  another  recent  DGG 
recording,  makes  one  realise  what  a  splendid  inter- 
preter of  American  music  he  is.  Paul  Zukofsky  plays 
with  immaculate  virtuosity  and  devastating  control 
in  the  Schuman  ....  The  recording  is  incisively 
dynamic,  with  an  excellent  balance  in  the  concerto 
and  real  perspective  throughout.' 

Records  &  recordings 
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SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 


The  final  concerts  of  the  series  will  be  given  on 


Friday  March  31  at  8.30 
Saturday  April  1  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS    conductor 


HARVARD-RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 

F.  John  Adams     conductor 


FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 


BACH 

DEL  TREDICI 
DES  PREZ 
MESSIAEN 


Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

Pop-Pourri 

Deploration  dejehan  Okeghem 

Etexspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


TICKETS,  PRICED  FOR  EACH  CONCERT  AT  $3,  $4.50,  $5.50  ARE 
AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE. 
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CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 
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The  Hill 

At  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  Streets 
just  above  Louisburg  Square.  Built  in 
1840  by  Richard  M.  Upjohn,  designer 
of  Trinity  Church,  this  twin  brown- 
stone  palazzo  is  one  of  Beacon  Hills 
most  unique  structures. 

The  building's  interior  has  been 
entirely  renovated  to  offer  contem- 
porary living  in  spacious  single  and 
multi-level  residences,  with  every 
modern  convenience,  maximum  secu- 
rity and  privacy. 


191  Commonwealth  Avenue 

At  the  corner  of  Exeter  Street.  Offi- 
cially designated  an  historic  landmark 
in  1968,  this  six  story  brick  property 
was  erected  in  1872  as  the  Agassiz 
Hotel. 

Now  converted  to  16  luxury  condo- 
minium units,  the  individual  residences 
still  preserve  such  original  aesthetics 
as  open,  spacious  suites,  marble  fire- 
places, 11  foot  ceilings  and  period 
architectural  details,  combined  with 
the  comforts  of  modern  heating  and 
electrical  systems,  kitchen  and  baths. 


Prices  for  these  condominium  units  range  from  thirty 
to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  with  excellent  financing 

available.  We  invite  you  to  call  our  Residential 

Office  at  40  Charles  Street  for  further  information. 

742-5200 

Exclusive  leasing  and  management  agent: 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


Symphony  Hall 


Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

*  5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

*  6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  267-8645 

*  7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe/*Zachary's 
8.  Delmonico's    710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

*  9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 
*10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271   Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's    279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 


15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe    3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's    100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
♦18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hjlton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Carver  Street    57  Carver  Street  423-5700 

Other  Restaurants 

♦Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
♦Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 
*Fenway  Motor  Inn 
111  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  492-7777 
*Five  Chateaux  5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  491-3600 
*Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 
*Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
*Polcari's     283  Causeway  742-4142 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center 
267-9875 

B.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

C.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

D.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

E.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
267-2965 


*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


^4  legendary M Experience  in  Twining 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
Boston  9s  newest  grand  hotel 


120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


for  ^Reservations:  262-0600 


% 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


maison  robert 


CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 
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Dm  Barry 

French 
Restaurant 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/ Boston 

(near  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M. -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M. -1:00  A.M. 


DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST..  266-3000 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  WILLIAM  DORE  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  till 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1 ,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM  IN  DINING 


GEBffiNtfES 


Lunch  11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 

Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 

333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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This  is  where  our 
Finance  Committee  meets, 
Mr  Hastings-  The  room  dates 
bach  to  1695.  It  was  part  of 
the  first  parish  house. 
\ 


Fascinating,  Mr  Turbott. 
Now,  you  tell  me  you're 
in  charge  of  the 
Church's  investments? 
/ 


Have  been  for  18  years- 
smce  before  I  retired 
from  the  bond 
business.  And,  if  I 
say  so,  we've  done  well. 
But... 


...but  thinqs  have 
been  more  difficult 
the  last  year  or  two  ? 
/ 


Uh-yes  Our  expenses 
are  up.  Our  income  is 
down  And  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  not...  well... 


...not  quite  as  much 
in  touch  with  the 
market  as  before 
you  retired. 

/ 


Er-why  I  suppose 
you  could  say  that.  Now, 
we're  in  some  sound 
common  stocks  and 
corporate  bonds,  but  I 
wonder  if  you  people 
could  just  look  at 
our  portfolio... 


Certainly.  You  Know  we 
keep  up  to  date  on 
hundreds  of  issues 
so  we  can  advise  our 
charitable  trust  customers. 
We'd  be  qlad  to  counsel 
you-or  assume  the 
direction  of  your 
investments. 


Mr  Hastings,  I  think  we  understand 
each  other.  Now  that  you're  one  of  us, 
I  don't  think  you'll  want  to  miss  our 
oak  beams  in  the  vestry. 


I'd  like  very 
much  to  see  them, 
Mr  Turbott. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Wendell  Hastings  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 109.  Member  FDIC. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  March  24  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  25  1972  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 
JOANNA  SIMON     mezzo-soprano 
KENNETH   RIEGEL     tenor 
ARA  BERBERIAN     bass 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


BERLIOZ 


Romeo  et  Juliette      op.  17 


For  the  next  two  weeks  the  Orchestra  will  tour  to  the  mid-west,  giving 
a  series  of  festival  concerts  at  the  University  of  Iowa  in  Ames,  and  single 
concerts  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  in  Urbana, 
Illinois,  and  in  Chicago.  The  conductors  will  be  William  Steinberg  and 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  the  soloists  Eileen  Farrell,  Malcolm  Frager,  Zino 
Francescatti,  Alexis  Weissenberg,  Veronica  Tyler,  and  Robert  Hale. 
Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  will  perform  at  Ames  and 
in  Chicago,  with  soloists  Doc  Severinson  and  Jeffrey  Siegel. 

The  next  concerts  in  the  Friday-Saturday  series  will  be  in  three  weeks. 
William  Steinberg  will  conduct  the  dramatic  symphony  Romeo  et 
Juliette  of  Hector  Berlioz.  The  work  has  been  a  favorite  of  Bostonians 
for  ninety  years:  Georg  Henschel,  the  Boston  Symphony's  first  Conduc- 
tor, sang  the  solo  baritone  part  in  the  first  performance  here,  just  eight 
days  before  he  conducted  the  orchestra's  inaugural  concert  in  October 
1881.  In  later  seasons  there  were  frequent  performances  of  excerpts, 
and  in  1953  Charles  Munch  conducted  the  complete  work  for  the  first 
time.  Many  subscribers  will  remember  that  Mr  Munch  conducted  the 
Symphony  again  in  January  1968  at  his  final  appearance  with  the 
Orchestra. 

The  concert  on  March  24  will  end  about  4  o'clock,  the  concert  on 
March  25  about  10.30. 

Friday  afternoon  April  14  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  15  1972  at  8.30 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK     conductor 

YUUKO  SHIOKAWA     violin 

MOZART  Symphony  no.  29  in  A     K.  201 

*MENDELSSOHN        Violin  concerto  in  E  minor     op.  64 
*BARTOK  Concerto  for  orchestra 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


111 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 

31 

DEVON 

ROAD, 

NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

332-9890 


■       MINNIE  WOLK 
PIANIST  and  TEACHER 
New  Studio  Location 
108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


M.MUS. 


88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Studios 


MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617)  768-6853 


fflBBTtir  iMttB/iWBMiWlifiii '  iifi'i  'linYm  tliit" 

IN  assachu  setts     Km 


USIC 


iducators 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


ssociation 


aking 


usic 


veryone  s 


rt 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


vdOS 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 
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1971-72  bo/ton  univer/ity 
I         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director     MfS.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


FRI.  &  SAT.,  MAR.  10-11  at  8:30  •  AQUARIUS  THEATRE 

HAL  HOLBROOK  in 
MARK  TWAIN  TONIGHT 

Prices:  $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.00,  $3.50 

Aquarius  Theatre  Box-Office  (Opposite  Filene's) 

Open  Daily  10  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 


11 
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SUN.  MAR.  12  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

MUSIC  FROM  MARLBORO 


Program 

Mozart,  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik" 
Schumann,  Fantasiestucke,  Op.  88 
Schubert,  "Trout"  Quintet 


Artists 

Nerine  Barrett,  Piano 
Isidore  Cohen,  Violin 
Annie  Kavafian,  Violin 
Nancy  Cirillo,  Viola 
Timothy  Eddy,  Cello 
Julius  Levine,  Double-Bass 
Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Box-Office 


FRI.  EVE.,  MAR.  17,  8:30  P.M.  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 

World  Famous  Pianist  in  Recital 

Haydn,  Sonata  in  E  flat  Major;  Beethoven,  "Appassionata"  Sonata; 
Schubert,  B  flat  Major  Sonata 

STEINWAY  PIANO 
Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Box-Office 

SUN.  MAR.  19  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

MARILYN  HORNE 

Renowned  Soprano  in  Recital 

Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Box-Office 

FRI.  EVE.,  MAR.  24,  8:30  P.M.  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

PIERRE  BOULEZ,  Conductor 

Bartok,  "The  Miraculous  Mandarin";  Debussy,  "La  Mer"; 
Stravinsky,  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Box-Office 

SAT.  EVE.,  MAR.  25,  8:30  P.M.  •  JORDAN  HALL 

CHRISTOPHER  PARKENING 

Superb  Guitarist  in  Recital 


We  worry  about  the  market  so  you  won't  have  to. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 


EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear ! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President    E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 
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BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Accompanist  to: 
The  Boston  Symphony 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-0775 
50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-0450 
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HI-  RISE  CONSTRUCTION 

Deftly  engineered  by  Zelinka 

Matlick  in  wool  worsted 

gabardine.  White  belt 

and  buttons.  Green 

or  ivory.  Misses' 

sizes.  $145. 

Coats. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  •  NORTHSHORE  •  BURLINGTON  •  WELLESL 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 
personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Investments  have 
different  rhythms  too! 

Some  people  want  their  investments  to  perform  vivace  while  others  prefer 
a  steadier  pace.  Whichever  pace  suits  you,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  can  develop  a  personal  financial  plan  to  meet  your  needs.  ^^ 

As  part  of  the  Boston  Company  we  can  offer  you  opportunities  in  real     ^^^^ 
estate,  oil  and  gas  and  securities.  Call  us  soon.  ^^5 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Friday  afternoon  March  24  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  25  1972  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


*BERLIOZ 


'Romeo  et  Juliette',  dramatic  symphony,  op.  17 
Text  by  Emile  Deschamps 

Introduction:  Combats  -  Tumult- Intervention  of 
the  Prince 

Prologue  (choral  recitative  with  contralto  solo) 

Stanzas  (contralto  and  chorus) 

Recitative  and  scherzetto  (tenor  and  chorus) 
Romeo  alone  -  Melancholy  -  Concert  and  ball  - 
Festivity  at  the  Capulets 

Calm  night  (with  chorus)  -The  Capulets'  garden 
silent  and  deserted  -  Love  scene 

Scherzo:  Queen  Mab,  or  the  fairy  of  dreams 


intermission 


Juliet's  funeral  procession  (with  chorus) 

Romeo  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets:   Invocation  - 
Juliet's  awakening  -  Delirium  of  joy  -  Despair 
-  Pangs  of  death 

Finale:  Cemetery  throng  -  Brawl  of  the  Capulets  and 
Montagues- Recitative  and  aria  of  Friar  Laurence - 
Oath  of  reconciliation 

JOANNA  SIMON     mezzo-soprano 
KENNETH   RIEGEL     tenor 
ARA  BERBERIAN     bass 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4  o'clock;  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.30 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1 896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World! 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 


YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


^\ 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


a-tn-o-nnB 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


polcaria 

Internationally   Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


Contemporary  Prints  +  Pottery 

8  Story  St.,  Harvard  Sq.,  Tel.  661-1596  arX/BSlB 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

shop,  inc. 

42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 

CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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JOURNEY 
TO  MUSIC 

EUROPE  72 

3  weeks  including 

INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVALS 

EDINBURGH 

SALZBURG 

LUCERNE 

BERLIN 

additional  performances  in 

LONDON 
VIENNA 

From  Boston  August  23 

=u II  escorted  inclusive  fare  $1297 
'four  fare  includes:  Air  transportation  by 

T^BOAC  .first  class  hotel,  continen- 
tal breakfast  throughout. 

Music  oriented  tours  and  receptions  with 
opportunity  to  meet  performing  artists, 
planned  by  John  Salkowski,  member 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

15  performances  at  festivals,  concerts  and 
opera. 

Transfers  and  baggage  handling,  tips,  taxes 
and  service  charges  as  well  as  the  services 
of  Cook's  escorts. 

For  detailed  information  and  reservations 
apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Statler  Office  Building 

Suite  1020 

20  Providence  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

TEL.  (617)  267-5000 


^fe  trousseau  swuse  ofJDos/on 


^Jhe  Spirit   ^Jf  Spring. 

Black  pin  dots  on  a  White  acetate 
background  .  .  .  sprinkled  with  color- 
ful flowers  .  .  .  the  belt  tied  with 
yellow  velvet  .  .  .  back  zipper 
closing.   Sizes  8-16.  $58.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


j    \r?JM$ 


'*;  - 


3N3faK. 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Kennedy  and  Muskie 


The  ironies  in  the  Kennedy- 
Muskie  tug  of  Presidential  war  are 
reaching  the  breaking  point. 

The  esteem  towards  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  among  Dr. 
George  Gallup's  constituents  is  ris- 
ing steadily,  just  as  Kennedy's  real 
chances  for  the  White  House  are 
evaporating. 

Why  is  he  prospering  in  the 
polls?  Almost  for  the  same  reason 
Muskie  is  doing  well  among  the 
people  who  decide  the  Democratic 
nomination.  Perhaps  this  dichotomy 
is  proof  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
two-party  system,  but  try  telling 
that  to  an  alderman  in  Pittsburgh. 

Kennedy's  is  a  bold,  clear 
voice  on  a  wide  range  of  public 
issues.  He  is  truly  liberated  from 
considerations  of  political  gain,  so  he 
is  deliberately  controversial  and 
flamboyant  on  Ireland,  civil  liberties 
and  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

Muskie's  views  seem  iden- 


tical to  Kennedy's.  But  Muskie 
speaks  less  flashily — or  less  fer- 
vently — and  politicians  and  many 
voters  see  him  as  a  quieter,  duller — 
or  more  stable — man,  less  of  a  boat- 
rocking  paladin  for  the  Party. 

Kennedy's  main  asset  can 
be  converted  into  liquid  currency 
only  by  going  into  the  primaries,  a 
path  he  has  foresworn.  So  he  waits 
until  Muskie  loses  a  few  primaries. 
But  another  irony  clouds  this  wait- 
ing period:  nobody  is  in  shape  to  beat 
Muskie  because  Kennedy  has  so 
monopolized  the  attention  and 
energies  of  those  seeking  an  alterna- 
tive to  Muskie. 

The  endorsement  of  Muskie 
by  Sen.  John  V.  Tunney  of  California 
was  final  proof  that  the  Kennedy- 
f  or-President  drive  is  mostly  gossip 
and  gossamer.  Tunney  rang  down 
the  curtain  on  the  great  scenario 
before  an  out-of-town  tryout. 

MARTIN  F.  NOLAN,  December  10, 1971 


Martin  E  Nolan 
writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/Evening/Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home  * 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/fi  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       0/q  Regular 

4 


/**         Savings 


E"^^P    "I    Jl.OOo'mT. 


nimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


\ 


•lo 


90  Day  Notice 
Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Rtquirad  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  ■   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


It  sings 

in  your  glass. 


Delightful  German 
wines  from  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle. 

Berncasteler  Riesling 
Liebfraumilch 
Piesporter  Goldtropfchen 
Johannisberger  Riesling 
Niersteiner  Domtal 
Zeller  Schwarze  Katz 
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Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-go's!  I've  had  it  with 
the  market,  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  you've  done 
for  my  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  you'd  do  for  me. 


!  take  it  you're  not  happy 
with  the  way  your 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  gou 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  Put 
we  oan  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
your  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
you  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later: 


Long-range  planning! 
Now  you're  talking! 
That's  how 
I  built  Lentrone! 


believe  you,  Mr  Rose 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

NewEngjand  Merchants 

National  Bank 

See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02 109.  Member  FDIC 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


night 


music  .  .  . 
pianissimo 

A  lovely  length 

of  exotic  beauty 

to  raise  bravos  of 

approval  from  your 

exquisite  Banlon®  matte 
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HECTOR  BERLIOZ 

'Romeo  et  Juliette',  symphonie  dramatique  composee  d'apres  la 

tragedie  de  Shakespeare,  op.  17 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Berlioz  was  born  in  la  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere)  on  December  11  1803;  he  died 
in  Paris  on  March  8  1869.  He  wrote  Romeo  et  Juliette  in  1839,  and  himself  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris  on 
November  24  of  that  year.  The  score  was  published,  after  revisions,  in  1847,  and 
again,  in  a  second  revised  form,  ten  years  later.  The  text  was  by  Emile 
Deschamps.  The  dedication  was  to  Niccolo  Paganini. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  given  on  October  14  1881,  at  which  Georg 
Henschel  sang  the  solo  baritone  part  eight  days  before  he  conducted  the  inau- 
gural concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Orchestra  played  excerpts 
from  Romeo  et  Juliette  frequently  between  1888  and  1950,  but  it  was  not  until 
February  20  1953  that  the  complete  work  was  given;  the  conductor  on  that 
occasion  was  Charles  Munch,  the  soloists  Margaret  Ruggero,  Leslie  Chabay  and 
Yi-Kwei  Sze,  with  choruses  from  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  Colleges.  The  Orches- 
tra's most  recent  performances  were  given  in  January  1968;  Charles  Munch 
made  his  last  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  as  conductor,  the  soloists 
were  Rosalind  Ellas,  Jerold  Siena  and  Donald  Gramm,  and  the  choral  parts  were 
sung  by  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica. 

The  Introduction  calls  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  2  cornets-a-piston,  3  trombones  and  tuba  (ophicleide),  and  strings. 
The  Prologue  adds  a  harp,  the  Stanzas  an  english  horn,  the  Scherzetto  a  piccolo, 
the  Ball  scene  a  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  2  tambourines  and  a  second  harp; 
in  the  Love  scene  the  english  horn  is  again  introduced.  In  the  Queen  Mab 
scherzo  antique  cymbals  are  added. 

Berlioz  opened  a  preface  to  the  score  with  these  words:  'There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  character  of  this  work  will  not  be  misunderstood.'  (A 
translation  of  the  composer's  preface  is  printed  on  page  1241.)  The  state- 
ment may  well  have  been  ironic.  Already  looked  upon  as  a  preposterous 
innovator,  Berlioz  was  here  proposing  a  work  which  was  'neither  an 
opera  in  concert  form  nor  a  cantata,  but  a  symphony  with  chorus'  —  a 
dramatic  symphony.  He  had  been  obstinately  misunderstood  by  his 
vociferous  opponents  for  reactionary  or  personal  reasons. 

The  symphony  has  the  general  plan  of  four  movements  with  a  Prologue 
as  a  vocal  introduction  to  the  first.  If  Berlioz  had  numbered  the  intro- 
ductory and  'Fete'  movements  as  one,  the  numerical  succession  would 
have  taken  the  natural  symphonic  division.  The  Love  scene  and  the 
Queen  Mab  scherzo,  both  instrumental,  correspond  to  the  slow  move- 
ment and  scherzo,  while  the  choral  finale  rounds  out  the  whole.  The 
subject  and  its  verbal  treatment  add  various  episodes  to  this  scheme. 

The  composer  has  restricted  the  solo  voices  to  narration,  realizing  that 
if  they  were  given  dialogue  or  musical  characterization  he  would  have 
found  himself  writing  an  opera  or  a  cantata.  He  has  solved  the  problem 
of  maintaining  a  symphonic  medium  by  relegating  the  textual  exposi- 
tion to  the  first  part  of  the  symphony  in  which  he  outlines  the  whole 
story  in  recitative  style.  In  this  way  he  has  disencumbered  himself  of 
verbal  impedimenta  and  is  free  to  translate  into  purely  orchestral  tones 
the  supreme  moments  of  Shakespeare's  tale  as  he  had  seen  and  expe- 
rienced them  years  before. 
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To  be  specific,  then,  the  protagonists  in  Romeo  et  Juliette  are  not,  as 
one  might  suppose,  the  two  lovers.  The  contralto  soloist  acts,  with  the 
chorus,  as  a  narrator.  As  for  the  actual  characters  represented,  the  tenor 
takes  the  role  of  Mercutio,  the  bass  that  of  Friar  Laurence  and  the  chorus 
becomes  the  families  of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets. 

The  music  of  the  ball  obviously  admitted  no  interpolation  of  voices. 
The  'scene-d' amour'  is  proof  in  itself  that  Berlioz  could  pour  out  his 
heart  and  use  his  skill  more  intensely,  more  completely  with  only  the 
orchestra,  just  as  Wagner  reached  his  supreme  moments  in  the  orchestra 
when  his  singers  were  silent.  Thus  the  gossamer  magic  of  the  Queen 
Mab  scherzo  would  have  been  destroyed  at  once  by  a  text.  When  in  the 
end  Friar  Laurence  addresses  the  two  rival  houses,  the  action  is  over. 
A  moral  can  be  suitably  drawn  in  vocal  lines  and  the  final  reconciliation 
naturally  provides  a  choral  close  in  the  grand  manner. 

It  was  in  December  1838  that  Paganini,  excited  by  a  performance  of 
Berlioz's  Harold  in  Italy,  knelt  down  upon  the  stage  in  the  presence 
of  lingering  members  of  the  orchestra  and  kissed  the  composer's  hand 
—  this  according  to  the  memoirs  of  Berlioz,  who  also  tells  how  he 
received  from  Paganini  a  note  of  appreciation  enclosing  a  bank  draft 
for  20,000  francs. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  greater  boon  for  Berlioz  at  that  moment. 
Weighted  down  by  the  necessity  of  attending  endless  concerts  and 
writing  paragraphs  about  them  together  with  other  routine  duties 
involving  livelihood,  he  needed  just  this  liberation  to  take  a  long  breath 
and  compose  exactly  what  he  pleased.  After  the  failure  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  which  had  barely  attained  a  fourth  performance  at  the  Opera, 
he  needed  a  boost  to  his  self-esteem.  Over  and  above  this,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  gift  created  discussion  on  all  sides.  What  was  Paganini's 
motive?  He  had  a  reputation  for  being  close-fisted  ('grippe-sou'),  a 
reputation  contradicted  by  many  generous  actions.  (The  comment  of 
Jacques  Barzun  is  to  the  point:  'When  Paganini  refused  to  play  for 
another  artist's  benefit,  he  was  a  "miser",  but  when  he  played  in  the 
cholera-infested  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  plague  victims,  no  one 
bothered  to  call  him  a  hero.')  Some  accused  the  'virtuose  infernal'  of 
trying  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  public  and  the  critics;  others  said 
he  was  taking  the  credit  of  an  anonymous  donor.  Berlioz  indignantly 
repudiated  these  cabals.  His  gratitude  to  Paganini  was  beyond  words. 
Even  his  enemies  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  Paganini  had  knelt 
before  Berlioz  and  called  him  the  only  one  to  succeed  Beethoven. 

Berlioz  at  this  time  was  by  no  means  without  backers.  He  had  become 
a  controversial  topic,  across  tables  and  in  many  columns  of  print.  Jules 
Janin  defended  him  stoutly;  Joseph  d'Ortigue  wrote  a  full  length  book 
in  defense  of  Berlioz  as  an  operatic  innovator  comparable  to  Giuck. 
Praise  obviously  biased,  more  provocative  than  persuasive,  nurtured 
skepticism  and  antagonism,  as  it  has  before  and  since.  Curiosity  filled 
the  house  for  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Many  notables  were  present,  and  a 
good  part  of  intellectual  Paris.  The  performing  forces  were  'satisfactory', 
to  use  Berlioz's  words.  The  Ball  music  brought  shouts  of  enthusiasm, 
and  the  scherzo  was  accounted  extraordinary;  the  rather  theatrical  close 
brought  renewed  cheers.  But  the  first  part  mystified  the  audience,  the 
funeral  music  of  Juliet  was  received  coldly,  and  the  Love  scene  puzzled 
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them  and  was  received  with  more  respect  than  warmth.  There  were 
three  performances,  and  the  net  return,  as  Berlioz  remarked  bitterly  in 
a  letter,  was  1100  francs. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  recorded  Romeo  et  Juliette  for 
RCA.  The  conductor  is  Charles  Munch,  the  soloists  Rosalind  Elias,  Cesare 
Valetti  and  Giorgio  Tozzi,  and  the  choral  parts  are  sung  by  the  New 
England  Conservatory  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  conductor. 


Preface  to  the  score 

by  the  composer 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  character  of  this  work  will  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Although  voices  are  often  used,  it  is  neither  an  opera  in  concert 
form  nor  a  cantata,  but  a  symphony  with  chorus. 

The  purpose  of  bringing  in  voices  almost  at  the  beginning  is  to  prepare 
the  hearer  for  the  dramatic  sense  in  which  the  sentiments  and  passions 
must  be  expressed  by  the  orchestra.  Another  purpose  is  to  introduce 
the  choral  portions  gradually  in  the  development,  since  their  too  sud- 
den appearance  would  have  spoiled  the  unity  of  the  whole  work.  Thus 
the  prologue,  like  the  prologue  in  the  drama  of  Shakespeare  himself, 
uses  a  chorus  to  explain  the  action.  It  is  here  sung  by  only  fourteen 
voices.  Later  there  is  heard  (behind  stage)  the  male  chorus  of  the 
Capulets  only;  later  still,  in  the  funeral  ceremony,  the  Capulets  (men 
and  women)  are  heard.  At  the  beginning  of  the  finale  the  two  complete 
choruses  of  Capulets  and  Montagues  take  part,  as  well  as  Friar  Laurence, 
and  at  the  end  the  three  choruses  combined. 

This  last  scene  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  families  should  be  the 
special  domain  of  opera  or  oratorio.  It  has  never  been  so  represented 
in  any  theatre  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  but  it  is  too  beautiful,  too 
musical,  and  it  crowns  too  well  a  work  of  this  sort  to  allow  a  composer 
to  think  of  treating  it  otherwise. 

If,  in  the  celebrated  scenes  of  the  garden  and  of  the  cemetery,  the  dia- 
logue of  the  two  lovers,  the  asides  of  Juliet  and  the  passionate  transports 
of  Romeo  are  not  sung,  if  instead  the  duets  of  love  and  of  despair  are 
confined  to  the  orchestra,  the  reasons  are  numerous  and  evident.  First 
of  all,  the  composer  is  justified,  since  it  is  a  question  of  a  symphony  and 
not  of  an  opera.  Then  too,  since  duets  of  this  sort  have  been  treated 
vocally  a  thousand  times  by  the  greatest  masters,  it  became  prudent  in 
this  case  as  well  as  unusual  to  try  another  mode  of  expression.  Beyond 
this,  the  very  sublimity  of  the  love  story  renders  depiction  so  hazardous 
for  the  composer  that  he  has  had  to  give  his  fantasy  a  freedom  which 
the  limiting  sense  of  sung  words  would  never  allow,  and  to  resort  to  the 
language  of  instruments,  a  language  richer,  more  vivid,  less  hindered, 
and,  by  its  very  indefiniteness,  more  powerful. 
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Berlioz  and  Henrietta  Smithson 
by  John  N.  Burk 

It  was  twelve  years  before  Paganini  had  made  possible  the  composition 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  that  Berlioz  had  first  beheld  the  lovely  Irish  actress 
Henrietta  Smithson.  He  had  been  doubly  transported  by  her  Juliet 
and  her  Ophelia  on  the  night  before.  He  tells  us  in  his  memoirs  how 
it  happened: 

'Ah,  what  a  change  from  the  dull  gray  skies  and  icy  winds  of  Denmark 
to  the  burning  sun,  the  perfumed  nights  of  Italy!  From  the  melancholy, 
the  cruel  irony,  the  tears,  the  mourning,  the  lowering  destiny  of  Hamlet, 
what  a  transition  to  the  impetuous  youthful  love,  the  long-drawn  kisses, 
the  vengeance,  the  despairing  fatal  conflict  of  love  and  death  in  those 
hapless  lovers!  By  the  third  act,  half  suffocated  by  my  emotion,  with  the 
grip  of  an  iron  hand  upon  my  heart,  I  cried  to  myself:  "I  am  lost!  I  am 
lost!"  Knowing  no  English  I  could  grope  but  mistily  through  the  fog  of  a 
translation,  could  see  Shakespeare  only  as  in  a  glass,  darkly.  The  poetic 
weft  that  winds  its  golden  thread  in  network  through  those  marvelous 
creations  was  invisible  to  me  then;  yet,  as  it  was,  how  much  I  learned! 
An  English  critic  has  stated  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  that,  on 
seeing  Miss  Smithson  that  night,  I  said:  "I  will  marry  Juliet,  and  write  my 
greatest  symphony  on  the  play."  I  did  both,  but  I  never  said  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  was  in  far  too  much  perturbation  to  entertain  such  ambitious 
dreams.  Only  through  much  tribulation  were  both  ends  gained/ 

And  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  Henrietta  was  the  true  cause  of  the  sym- 
phony. She  was  rather  the  first  eloquent  spokesman  before  Berlioz  of  a 
subject  which  was  written  in  his  stars.  The  once  entrancing  'Juliet', 
whose  statuesque  beauty  and  sweet,  dulcet  voice  had  deprived  her 
admirer  of  all  reason,  had  since  become  a  dumpy,  pedestrian  wife,  nag- 
ging, complaining,  indulging  in  fits  of  jealousy.  But  Berlioz's  vision  of 
Juliet  was  undimmed.  He  speaks  of  his  delight  at  last  in  plunging  into 
his  beloved  subject:  'of  floating  into  a  halcyon  sea  of  poetry,  wafted 
onward  by  the  sweet,  soft  breeze  of  imagination;  warmed  by  the  golden 
sun  of  love  unveiled  by  Shakespeare.'  Berlioz's  first  impressions  seem 
to  have  been  absolutely  indelible.  He  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  he 
mentioned  the  Queen  Mab  speech  to  Mendelssohn  in  Rome  in  1831  as 
a  subject  for  a  scherzo,  the  kind  of  scherzo  Mendelssohn  loved  to  com- 
pose. He  instantly  regretted  having  put  the  idea  into  his  friend's  head. 
'For  several  years  afterwards  I  dreaded  hearing  that  he  had  carried  it 
out.  .  .  .  Fortunately,  he  never  thought  of  it.' 

Berlioz's  first  raptures  over  the  'Juliet'  who  was  destined  to  become  his 
wife  were  mingled  with  an  enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare  which  was  surely 
something  far  more  than  hypnotism  by  the  Irish  beauty.  It  ran  in  full 
accord  with  the  new  'discovery'  of  Shakespeare  by  literary  Paris,  a  dis- 
covery in  which  Berlioz  was  a  leading  spirit,  but  still  one  of  many. 
Shakespeare  could  be  called  Berlioz's  greatest  love  of  all.  He  made 
musical  use  in  one  way  or  another  (besides  a  youthful  attempt  at  The 
tempest)  of  Hamlet,  for  which  he  wrote  incidental  music;  King  Lear, 
his  title  of  an  overture;  and  Much  ado  about  nothing  (his  opera,  Beatrice 
et  Benedict).  Romeo  and  Juliet  brought  him  far  closer  to  the  source. 
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No  composer  (not  excepting  Verdi,  Gounod,  Tchaikovsky)  has  pene- 
trated so  deeply,  captured  so  truly  the  very  presence  of  a  Shakespearean 
tragedy  in  the  alien  language  of  tones. 


Berlioz,  the  theatrical  composer 

by  John  N.  Burk 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  music  of  Berlioz  was  still  a  more  contro- 
versial topic  than  it  is  now,  certain  bad  words  were  applied  to  him,  and 
one  of  them  was  'theatricality'.  To  call  music  theatrical  is  to  say  that 
it  is  a  play  for  vivid  momentary  effect,  trickery  of  the  stage  rather  than 
a  fully  considered  expression  of  the  author's  intent.  As  there  is  nothing 
necessarily  insincere  about  stage  trickery,  from  Aeschylus  or  Shake- 
speare to  Eugene  O'Neill  or  Tennessee  Williams,  so  there  is  nothing 
reprehensible  about  the  composer  who  more  successfully  than  anyone 
else  has  applied  the  flavor  of  the  theatre  to  music  itself. 

An  odd  thing  about  Berlioz's  instinct  for  the  threatre  was  that  it  never 
enabled  him  to  write  a  really  successful  opera.  His  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
or  The  Trojans  or  Beatrice  and  Benedick,  for  all  the  beauty  of  music 
they  contain,  have  never  found  a  fixed  place  in  operatic  repertory. 
Opera  is  a  world  of  its  own,  a  spectacle  of  a  particular  sort.  Berlioz's 
ranging  imagination  was  cramped  by  the  limitations,  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  visual  stage.  His  focal  point  was  his  orchestra.  In  his  orchestra 
only  he  was  the  supreme  master,  and  it  was  there  that  he  could  produce 
unprecedented  dramatic  effects,  'theatrical'  if  you  will,  of  extraordinary 
vividness.  When  Dido  and  Aeneas  find  their  cave  in  the  midst  of  a 
thunderstorm,  when  Aeneas  is  visited  by  the  ghosts  of  the  past  heroes 
of  Troy,  the  effect  within  the  orchestra  is  electrifying,  while  any  ade- 
quate stage  visualization  is  impossible.  The  damnation  of  Faust  has 
been  attempted  as  a  stage  presentation,  but  to  see  Mephistopheles  in 
red  tights,  his  aerial  sylphs  as  a  stage  chorus  trailing  gauze,  any  attempt 
to  show  the  devil's  lightning  transformations  or  the  ride  to  hell,  is  to 
drag  down  a  music  of  incredible  magic  into  clumsy  ineptitude.  Goethe 
is  lost  in  the  melee.  So  too  with  Shakespeare.  Opera  plays  havoc  with 
great  poetry.  Operas  on  Romeo  and  Juliet  have  had  certain  merits  as 
opera  but,  unlike  the  Berlioz  Dramatic  symphony,  they  have  none  as 
Shakespeare. 

Berlioz's  instincts  were  too  sound  to  attempt  any  such  thing  with 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Unlike  those  composers  who  have  chosen  the  sub- 
ject merely  as  a  convenient  vehicle,  he  revered  Shakespeare  as  a  god, 
and  the  tragedy  of  the  lovers  had  become  for  him  an  obsession.  He 
well  knew  that  the  great  moments  of  the  play  which  could  be  trans- 
figured in  music  must  be  given  to  the  orchestra  alone.  The  voices  are 
used  only  to  explain  in  advance.  The  clash  of  the  two  factions,  the 
instantaneous  wit  of  Mercutio,  the  incandescent  fervor  of  the  lovers, 
steeped  in  the  romantic  melancholy  of  their  destiny — in  these  sur- 
passing scenes  the  composer  very  rightly  makes  use  of  musical  super- 
latives. If  the  scherzo  is  as  insubstantial  as  Queen  Mab  herself,  if  the 
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love  scene  is  almost  unbearably  intense,  the  ball  scene  an  orgy  of 
rhythmic  splendor,  who  would  wish  to  tone  them  down?  It  was  in 
Berlioz's  character  to  vivify  sentiment  to  the  utmost.  Surprises, 
dynamic  contrasts,  alternations  of  excitation  and  repose,  weird  colors, 
these  were  his  natural  speech,  a  speech  of  the  threatre  transferred  into 
the  orchestra.  He  belonged  to  a  period  of  extravagance,  paralleled  by 
Delacroix  or  Hugo  in  the  pictorial  and  literary  arts,  by  Wagner  in  the 
operatic  field,  but  approached  by  no  other  in  the  purely  orchestral 
medium.  There  was  only  one  Berlioz  in  his  epoch,  and  no  other  epoch 
could  have  produced  him. 


Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  — 
Tour  of  European  Music  Festivals 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  now  have  ready  their 
plans  for  a  1972  tour  of  European  Music  Festivals.  Lasting  from  July  17 
through  August  7,  it  will  comprise  visits  to  the  French  Chateau  country, 
Aix-en-Provence,  Munich,  Salzburg,  Bayreuth,  Venice  and  Verona.  The 
price  of  $1795  (of  which  $200  is  a  tax  deductible  contribution  to  the 
Conservatory)  includes  transportation,  de  luxe  accommodations,  two, 
and  sometimes  three  meals  a  day,  sight-seeing,  all  transfers,  service 
charges  and  taxes,  as  well  as  tickets  to  eleven  performances,  the  services 
of  the  English-speaking  guide  Chris  Gerolemou,  and  pre-concert  talks 
by  Mrs  Mac  Morgan.  Fully  detailed  information  is  available  from  the 
Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  290  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston  02115,  telephone  262-1120. 
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Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the  interest   and   time   to  consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 


A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I. C. 


HOW  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  CAN  HELP  YOU 
SELECT  WINE  FOR  YOUR  WEDDING 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  wine  retailing  firm  that 
specializes  in  helping  people  choose  the 
most  appropriate  wine  for  memorable 
occasions. 

THE  PRE-WEDDING 

WINE  TASTING 

Since  each  wedding  has  its  own  highly 
individual  quality,  Cave  Atlantique  suggests 
that,  well  in  advance  of  the  wedding,  the 
bride  and  perhaps  her  father  and  the  groom, 
should  plan  to  taste  a  variety  of  wines  from 
which  the  final  choices  would  be  made. 
Cave  Atlantique  will  recommend  a  tasting 
assortment  that  will  be  tailored  to  the 
particular  requirements  of  the  wedding. 

THE  PARTY  FOR  THE  USHERS 

Some  time  before  the  rehearsal  dinner,  the 
groom  may  select  wines  for  a  small  dinner 
for  his  ushers.  Although  several  wines  would 
be  presented,  this  dinner  might  well  lead  up 
to  a  fine  vintage  Port,  the  wine  that  would 
then  be  used  for  the  toasts: 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 
1958      Quinta  Vargellas  (Taylor 

Fladgate  &  Yeatman)  $    6.25 

1890      Dow  34.00 

1927      Warre  25.00 

THE  REHEARSAL  DINNER 

Cave  Atlantique  believes  that  the  rehearsal 
dinner  is  an  occasion  worthy  of  fine  wines 
and  great  Champagne.  Recommendations 
for  specific  courses  include: 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 

Fish  Course 

1969  Chevalier  Montrachet  C.A.  $12.95 
1969      Bernkasteler  Schwanen  3.55 


Meat  Course 

1966 

Beaune  des  Chevaliers 

d'Arquebuse  C.A. 

7.00 

1962 

Ch.  La  Gaffeliere 
Dessert 

6.50 

1961 

Ch.  Guiraud 

4.95 

1967 

Ch.  Suduiraut 

3.95 

Toasts 

1964 

Cuvee  Wm.  Deutz 

9.95 

1964      Deutz  Blanc  de  Blancs  8.50 

1962      St.  Marceaux  Blanc  de  Blancs      8.95 

WINES  FOR  THE  WEDDING 
RECEPTION 

In  selecting  wines  for  a  reception,  the  firm  is 
guided  by  two  principles:  first,  that  fine 
Champagne  is  one  of  the  great  white  wines 


of  the  world;  and  second,  that  a  good  white 
still  wine  is  always  preferable  to  an  inferior 
Champagne. 

For  example,  if  a  light  buffet  concentrating 
on  shrimp  and  pate  were  planned,  Cave 
Atlantique  would  recommend  that  the  fol- 
lowing wines  be  sampled  before  the  final 
decision  is  made: 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 

N.V.       St.  Marceaux  Brut 

Champagne  $  6.75 

N.V.       Anjou  Mousseux  Blanc 

(Sorin)  4.50 

1969      SancerreC.A.  4.25 

1969      Puligny  Montrachet 

"LesCombettes"C.A.  5.95 

1969      Trier  Thiergarten  unterm 

Kreuz  Auslese  4.95 

1969      Waldracher  Krone  Spatlese  3.75 

THE  HONEYMOON 

By  the  time  the  bride  and  groom  are  ready 
to  leave  on  their  honeymoon,  they  may 
already  have  experienced  enough  Cham- 
pagne, in  which  case  Cave  Atlantique  would 
recommend  they  take  with  them  a  wine 
such  as 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 

1969      Le  Montrachet  C.A.  $17.95 

AFTER  THE  BRIDE  AND  GROOM 

HAVE  LEFT 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reception,  after  the 
guests  have  gone  home,  the  parents  of  the 
bride  and  groom  often  decide  to  have  a  sip 
of  something  before  retiring,  an  occasion 
that  might  well  require 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 

1854      Vintage  Madeira,  shipper  un- 
known, labels  read  "Berry, 
Brothers  and  Rudd"  Of  Su- 
perlative Quality,  bottled 
1869,  recorked  1933  $22.00 

WEDDING  GIFTS 

There  are  a  large  variety  of  ways  in  which 
wine  can  be  used  for  wedding  gifts,  and  this 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  announce- 
ment. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vz  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 


ROMEO  ET  JULIETTE 

The  text  by  Emile  Deschamps  and  an  English  translation  by  Jacques  Barzun,  Provost  of 
Columbia  University. 

PART  ONE 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Tumult  and  Strife.  The  Prince  intervenes. 

(Orchestra) 

2.  PROLOGUE 

As  in  Shakespeare's  first  Prologue,  the  chorus  tells  of  the  'two  households'  in  'fair  Verona',  and 
their  'ancient  grudge'.  It  also  tells  of  the  Prince's  decree,  and  the  ball  at  the  Capulets.  The  con- 
tralto tells  in  a  continuing  recitative  how  Romeo  wanders  about  the  Capulet's  palace,  drawn  by 
his  love  for  Juliet.  The  chorus  relates  how  Romeo  finds  Juliet  in  her  balcony  'confiding  her  love 
to  the  night',  and  how  he  reveals  himself. 


A.     RECITATIVES 

CHORUS 

D'anciennes  haines  endormies 

Ont  surgi  comme  de  l'enfer: 

Capulets,  Montagus,  deux  maisons  ennemies 

Dans  Verone  ont  croise  le  fer. 

Pourtant  de  ces  sanglants  desordres 

Le  Prince  a  reprime  le  cours, 

En  menacant  de  mort  ceux  qui  malgre  ses  ordres 

Aux  justices  du  glaive  auraient  encor  recours. 

Dans  ces  instants  de  calme  une  fete  est  donnee 

Par  le  vieux  chef  des  Capulets. 

CONTRALTO  SOLO 

Le  jeune  Romeo,  plaignant  sa  destinee 
Vient  tristement  errer  a  l'entour  du  palais 
Car  il  aime  d'amour  Juliette,  la  fille, 
Des  ennemis  de  sa  famille. 

CHORUS 

Le  bruit  des  instruments,  les  chants  melodieux 

Partent  des  salons  ou  Tor  brille, 

Excitant  et  la  danse  et  les  eclats  joyeux, 

La  fete  est  terminee,  et,  quand  tout  bruit  expire, 

Sous  les  arcades  on  entend 

Les  danseurs  fatigues  s'eloigner  en  chantant. 

Helas!  — et  Romeo  soupire, 

Car  il  a  du  quitter  Juliette. 

Soudain, 

Pour  respirer  encor  cet  air  qu'elle  respire, 

II  franchit  les  murs  du  jardin. 

Deja  sur  son  balcon,  la  blanche  Juliette 

Parait  et,  se  croyant  seule  jusqu'au  jour, 

Conhe  a  la  nuit  son  amour. 

Romeo,  palpitant  d'une  joie  inquiete, 

Se  decouvre  a  Juliette 

Et  de  son  coeur  les  feux  eclatent  a  leur  tour. 


An  ancient  feud,  long  abated, 

Has  once  again  burst  forth  as  if  from  hell: 

Capulets,  Montagues,  two  warring  houses 

In  Verona  have  come  to  blows. 

Now  the  Prince  has  called  a  halt 

To  these  bloody  encounters 

By  threatening  with  death 

Whoever  seeks  justice  with  the  sword. 

In  the  lull  of  arms 

Old  Capulet  gives  a  ball. 

Young  Romeo,  bemoaning  his  fate, 
Comes  to  the  palace  gates, 
For  love  of  Juliet,  the  daughter 
Of  his  family's  foes. 

The  din  of  instruments,  the  lilting  tunes 

Wafted  from  gilded  halls 

Spur  to  gaiety  and  dance. 

Now  the  ball  is  over,  noises  stilled, 

And  one  hears  beneath  the  archways 

Retreating  guests  faintly  singing. 

But  Romeo  sighs:  'Alas!' 

For  he  has  had  to  leave  his  Juliet. 

Suddenly, 

That  he  may  breathe  the  air  she  still  is  breathing, 

He  overleaps  the  garden  wall, 

While  on  her  balcony,  the  white-clad  Juliet 

Appears  and,  thinking  herself  alone  till  dawn, 

Confides  her  love  to  the  night. 

Romeo,  stirred  by  uneasy  joy, 

Discovers  himself  to  Juliet, 

And  in  his  heart  also  the  fires  of  passion  burn. 


PLEASE  TURN  THE  PAGE  QUIETLY 


B.     STANZAS 

In  two  metrical  verses,  the  contralto  sings  of  the  vows  of  the  lovers,  and  their  delight,  surpassing 

all  the  joys  of  life,  making  even  the  angels  of  God  jealous. 


CONTRALTO  SOLO 

Premiers  transports  que  nul  n'oublie! 

Premiers  aveux,  premiers  serments  de  deux  amants, 

Sous  les  etoiles  d'ltalie; 

Dans  cet  air  chaud  et  sans  zephirs, 

Que  l'oranger  au  loin  parfume, 

Ou  se  consume  le  rossignol  en  longs  soupirs, 

Quel  art,  dans  sa  langue  choisie, 

Rendrait  vos  celestes  appas? 

Premier  amour,  n'etes  vous  pas 

Plus  haut  que  toute  poesie? 

Ou  ne  seriez-vous  point  dans  notre  exil  mortel, 

Cette  poesie  elle-meme, 

Dont  Shakespeare  lui  seul  eut  le  secret  supreme 

Et  qu'il  remporta  dans  le  ciel. 

Heureux  enfants,  aux  coeurs  de  flamme, 

Lies  d'amour  par  le  hasard  d'un  seul  regard, 

Vivant  tous  deux  d'une  seule  ame, 

Cachez-le  bien  sous  l'ombre  en  fleurs, 

Ce  feu  divin  qui  vous  embrase, 

Si  pure  extase  que  ses  paroles  sont  des  pleurs! 

Quel  roi,  de  vos  chastes  delires 

Croirait  egaler  les  transports? 

Heureux  enfants!  et  quels  tresors 

Payeraient  un  seul  de  vos  sourires? 

Ah!  savourez  longtemps  cette  coupe  de  miel 

Plus  suave  que  les  calices 

Ou  les  anges  de  Dieu,  jaloux  de  vos  delices, 

Puisent  le  bonheur  dans  le  ciel! 

C.     RECITATIVE   AND   SCHERZETTO 

CHORAL  RECITATIVE 

Bientot  de  Romeo  la  pale  reverie 

Met  tous  ses  amis  en  gaiete: 


First  joys  of  love  that  none  forgets, 

First  vows  and  promises  of  youthful  lovers, 

Beneath  Italian  skies; 

In  that  warm,  motionless  air, 

Fragrant  with  orange  blossoms 

And  filled  with  the  voice  of  the  nightingale; 

What  human  art,  however  skilled, 

Could  render  your  magic  spell? 

Is  not  first  love 

Beyond  all  poetry, 

Unless  it  be  that  very  poetry 

Of  which,  among  us  castaivays  on  earth, 

Shakespeare  alone  had  the  secret, 

And  took  with  him  to  heaven. 

Blessed  children  with  hearts  on  fire, 

Bound  in  love  by  the  chance  of  a  single  glance, 

Possessing  but  a  single  soul  — 

Be  sure  to  hide  under  the  flowered  shade 

The  sacred  flame  that  now  consumes  you, 

The  pure  ecstasy  whose  words  are  tears! 

What  king  commands  the  bliss 

Of  your  chaste  madness,  blessed  children? 

What  treasures 

Could  pay  for  the  least  of  your  smiles? 

Ah!  Make  the  cup  of  honey  last, 

Sweeter  than  the  cups  from  which  the  angels  of  God, 

Jealous  of  your  gladness, 

Drain  happiness  in  heaven. 


But  soon  Romeo's  pale  dreaminess 
Makes  all  his  friends  deride  him. 


TENOR  SOLO 

'Mon  cher',  dit  lelegant  Mercutio,  'je  parie  'Dear  chap' ,  says  the  deft  Mercutio,  'I'll  swear 

Que  la  reine  Mab  t'a  visite'.  That  Queen  Mab  paid  you  a  call'. 

Mercutio's  Queen  Mab  speech  is  set  in  shortened  form  for  tenor  solo  with   choral  echoes   after 
which  the  chorus  predicts  bloodshed  to  follow,  and  final  reconciliation. 


TENOR  SOLO  AND  SMALL  CHORUS 

Mab!  la  messagere  fluette  et  legere! 

Elle  a  pour  char  une  coque  de  noix 

Que  lecureuil  a  faconnee; 

Les  doigts  de  l'araignee 

Ont  file  ses  harnois. 

Durant  les  nuits,  la  fee  en  ce  mince  equipage 

Galope  follement  dans  le  cerveau  d'un  page, 

Qui  reve  espiegle  tour 

Ou  molle  serenade 


Mab!  The  flighty,  lightsome  fairy, 
Whose  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel, 
And  whose  harness  was  fashioned 
By  the  spider's  fingers. 
Now  in  this  state  she  gallops 
Night  by  night  within  a  page's  brain: 
He  dreams  of  some  malicious  joke 
Or  tender  serenade 


Au  clair  de  lune  sous  la  tour. 

En  poursuivant  sa  promenade, 

La  petite  reine  s'abat 

Sur  le  col  bronze  d'un  soldat. 

II  reve  canonades  et  vives  estocades. 

Le  tambour,  la  trompette. 

II  seveille,  et  d'abord 

Jure  et  prie  en  jurant  toujours, 

Puis  se  rendort 

Et  ronfle  avec  ses  camarades. 

C'est  Mab,  c'est  Mab  qui  faisait  tout  ce  bacchanal, 

C'est  elle  encor  qui  dans  un  reve  habille 

La  jeune  fille 

Et  la  ramene  au  bal. 

Mais  le  coq  chante,  le  jour  brille, 

Mab  fuit  comme  un  eclair 

Dans  l'air. 

Bientot  la  mort  est  souveraine. 

Capulets,  Montagus,  domptes  par  les  douleurs, 

Se  rapprochent  enfin  pour  abjurer  la  haine 

Qui  fit  verser  tant  de  sang  et  de  pleurs. 


By  moonlight  in  the  tower's  shade. 

Pursuing  her  promenade, 

The  little  queen  next  jails 

On  the  swarthy  soldier's  neck, 

And  then  he  dreams  of  breaches,  ambuscadoes, 

Of  drums  and  trumpetings. 

He  wakes  and  starts  to  swear 

Then  prays  and  swears  some  more 

Then  back  to  sleep 

And  snores  again  with  his  platoon. 

It's  Mab,  it's  Mab  that  caused  this  roistering. 

It's  she  again  who  in  a  dream 

Dresses  the  damsel 

And  takes  her  to  the  ball. 

But  the  cock  crows,  and  dawn  brightens, 

And  away  like  a  bolt,  Mab  flashes 

In  the  sky. 

But  shortly  Death  conquers  all. 

Capulets  and  Montagues,  overcome  by  grief, 

Make  friends  at  last,  forgetting  the  hateful  cause 

Of  so  much  blood  and  bitter  tears. 


PART  TWO 


1.  Romeo  alone.    His  sadness. 

{Orchestra) 

The  movement  opens  with  a  pianissimo  phrase  for  the  violins,  which,  developed  into  increas- 
ingly fervid  expression,  seems  to  reflect  the  contemplation  of  the  melancholy  lover  who  has 
strayed  into  the  hostile  territory  of  the  Capulets'  palace. 

Concert  and  Ball.   Fete  at  the  Capulets. 

Dancing  rhythms  become  the  background  of  his  thoughts. 

The    tempo   becomes    allegro    and    the    ballroom    strains    more    insistent.     The    isolated    figure    of 

Romeo  intermittently  holds  the  attention,  the  music  of  festivity  recurring  and  bringing  the  close. 

2.  Calm  night.  The  Capulet  garden  is  deserted  and  quiet. 

The  young  Capulets,  as  they  leave,  sing  recollections  of  the  ball  music. 

The  movement  opens  with  an   allegretto    (pianissimo)    in   which   the   voices   of   passing   revellers 

sing  snatches  of  song. 


CHORUS 

Ohe!  Capulets- bonsoir,  bonsoir! 

Cavaliers,  au  revoir! 

Ah!  Quelle  nuit,  quel  festin! 

Bal  divin! 

Que  de  folles  paroles! 

Belles  Veronnaises 

Sous  les  grands  melezes, 

Allez  rever  de  bal  et  d'amour, 

Allez  rever  d'amour 

Jusqu'au  jour! 

Tra  la,  la  la  la  la,  la  le  ra  la! 


Ho  ho!  Capulets,  good-night  all! 

Gentlemen,  farewell! 

Ah!  what  a  night,  and  what 

A  glorious  ball! 

What  mad,  enchanting  talk! 

Oh,  girls  of  Verona, 

Can't  you  go  now  and  dream  of  love 

Under  the  evergreens  till  dawn? 

Go  dream  of  love 

Till  daivn, 

Tra-la,  la  lalala  .  .  . 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  TURN  THE  PAGE  UNTIL  THE  MOVEMENT  IS  FINISHED 


LOVE  SCENE  (Orchestra) 

An  adagio  begins  with  the  muted  strings;  expressive  single  voices  of  the  violas,  horn  and  cellos 
stand  out  in  music  of  increasing  ardor  and  richness.  A  recitative  passage  from  the  solo  cello  suggests 
the  voice  of  Romeo,  although  the  movement  is  developed  in  purely  musical  fashion.  It  dies  away 
at  last  and  ends  upon  a  pizzicato  chord. 

'If  you  ask  me  which  of  my  works  I  prefer',  wrote  Berlioz  in  1958,  "my  answer  is  that  of  most 
artists:   the  love  scene  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet".' 

3.    Queen  Mab  or  the  Dream-Sprite.  (Scherzo) 
(Orchestra) 

The  Scherzo,  prestissimo,  is  pianissimo  almost  throughout.  The  place  of  a  Trio  is  taken  by  an 
allegretto  section  which  recurs.  'Queen  Mab  in  her  microscopic  car',  wrote  Berlioz  to  his  friend 
Heine,  'attended  the  buzzing  insects  of  a  summer's  night  and  launched  at  full  gallop  by  her 
tiny  horses,  fully  displayed  to  the  Brunswick  public  her  lovely  drollery  and  her  thousand  caprices. 
But  you  will  understand  my  anxiety  on  this  subject;  for  you,  the  poet  of  fairies  and  elves,  the  own 
brother  of  those  graceful  and  malicious  little  creatures,  know  only  too  well  with  what  slender  thread 
their  veil  of  gauze  is  woven,  and  how  serene  must  be  the  sky  beneath  which  their  many-colored  tints 
sport  freely  in  the  pale  starlight.' 


INTERMISSION 


PART  THREE 


1.    Funeral  March  for  Juliet. 
(Orchestra  and  Chorus) 

The  funeral  music  of  Juliet  is  played  by  the  orchestra  while  the  chorus  intones  a  dirge  upon  a  single 
note.  Then  the  chorus  takes  up  the  solemn  refrain,  and  the  orchestra,  intermittently,  the  pedal  point. 


CHORUS  OF  CAPULETS 

Jetez  des  fleurs  pour  la  vierge  expiree! 

Jetez  des  fleurs! 

Jusqu'au  tombeau  jetez  des  fleurs! 

Et  suivez  au  tombeau  notre  soeur  adoree! 

Oh! 


Strew  flowers  for  the  maiden  we  have  lost! 

Strew  on  her  flowers! 

As  far  as  the  grave,  follow  the  maiden  we  have  lost, 

Follow  to  the  grave  the  sister  we  adored. 

Oh! 


2.  Romeo  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Capulets.  Invocation.  Juliet's  Awakening. 
Frenzied  joy  and  despair,  agony  and  death  of  the  two  lovers. 
(Orchestra) 

3.  FINALE    Friar  Laurence's  recital.    Oath  of  Reconciliation. 

(Bass  and  Two  Choruses) 

The  Montagues  and  Capulets  resume  their  quarrel  in  the  cemetery,  until  Friar  Laurence  reproaches 
them  and  finally  persuades  them  to  look  upon  the  death  of  the  lovers  as  a  dread  example  of  their 
folly.   They  at  last  make  a  vow  of  reconciliation. 


CHORUS  OF  CAPULETS 
Quoi!  Romeo  de  retour! 
Romeo!  Romeo! 

CHORUS  OF  MONTAGUES 

Pour  Juliette  il  s'enferme  au  tombeau 

Des  Capulets  que  sa  famille  abhorre! 

CAPULETS 

Des  Montagus  ont  brise  le  tombeau 

De  Juliette  expiree  a  l'aurore! 

Ah!  malediction  sur  eux!  Juliette! 

Ciel! 


What!  Romeo  has  come  back? 
Romeo!  Romeo! 

For  Juliet's  sake,  he  has  shut  himself  in  the  vault 
Of  those  whom  his  kindred  abhor. 

The  Montagues  have  defiled 
The  tomb  where  Juliet  lies  dead! 
Juliet!  Ah!  let  them  be  accursed 
In  the  name  of  Heaven! 


MONTAGUES 

Ah!  malediction  sur  eux!  Romeo! 

Ciel! 

MONTAGUES  AND  CAPULETS 

Morts  tous  les  deux! 

Et  leur  sang  fume  encore! 

Quel  mystere!  Ah!  quel  mystere  affreux! 

FRIAR  LAURENCE 

Je  vais  devoiler  le  mystere. 

Ce  cadavre,  c'etait  1'epoux  de  Juliette. 

Voyez-vous  ce  corps  etendu  sur  la  terre? 

C'etait  la  femme,  helas!  de  Romeo. 

Cest  moi  qui  les  ai  maries. 

MONTAGUES  AND  CAPULETS 
Maries! 

FRIAR  LAURENCE 

Oui,  je  dois  l'avouer,  j'y  voyais  le  gage  salutaire 

D'une  amitie  future  entre  vos  deux  maisons. 

MONTAGUES  AND  CAPULETS 

Amis  des-L,    u„      '   }  nous! 
(MontagusJ 

Nous  les  maudissons. 

FRIAR  LAURENCE 

Mais  vous  avez  repris  la  guerre  de  famille. 

Pour  fuire  un  autre  hymen, 

La  malheureuse  fille 

Au  desespoir  vint  me  trouver. 

'Vous  seul',  s'ecria-t-elle, 

'Auriez  pu  me  sauver! 

Je  n'ai  plus  qu'a  mourir.' 

Dans  ce  peril  extreme 

Je  lui  fis  prendre,  afin  de  conjurer  le  sort, 

Un  breuvage  qui  le  soir  meme 

Lui  preta  la  paleur  et  le  froid  de  la  mort. 

MONTAGUES  AND  CAPULETS 
Un  breuvage! 

FRIAR   LAURENCE 

Et  je  venais  sans  crainte 

Ici  la  secourir; 

Mais  Romeo,  trompe 

Dans  la  funebre  enceinte, 

M'avait  devance  pour  mourir 

Sur  le  corps  de  sa  bien-aimee; 

Et  presqu'a  son  reveil, 

Juliette  informee  de  cette  mort  qu'il  porte, 

En  son  sein  devaste,  du  fer  de  Romeo 

S'etait  contre  elle  armee, 

Et  passait  dans  l'eternite 

Quand  j'ai  paru. 

Voila  toute  la  verite! 


Romeo/  Ah!  let  them  be  accursed 
In  the  name  of  Heaven! 

Both  of  them,  dead! 

Their  blood  still  reeking! 

How  strange!  Oh!  what  a  dreadful  mystery! 

I  can  explain  the  mystery. 

This  youth  lying  dead  was  husband  to  Juliet. 

Do  you  see  this  maiden  frozen  in  death? 

She  was  the  wife  of  Romeo: 

I  married  them. 

Married! 

Yes,  1  confess  it,  1  saw  in  it  the  promise 
Of  friendship  between  your  houses. 

We,  be  friends  WM  {%%%-_ 

We  hate  them! 

You  had  revived  the  ancient  feud; 

So,  to  avoid  an  unwelcome  marriage, 

The  unhappy  girl 

In  her  despair  came  to  me, 

Saying:  'You  alone 

Could  save  me, 

If  not,  I  can  only  die.' 

In  that  extreme  distress, 

And  to  avert  her  fate, 

I  gave  her  a  sleeping  potion: 

Which  lent  her  the  pallor  and  coldness  of  death. 

A  potion! 

Fearing  nothing,  1  was  returning  here 

To  release  her; 

But  Romeo,  deceived 

In  the  funereal  gloom, 

Forestalled  me,  to  die 

On  the  body  of  his  beloved. 

Near  awaking, 

Juliet,  discovering  he  was  given  over 

To  death, 

Turned  his  sword  against  herself, 

And  joined  him  in  eternity 

As  I  came  on  the  scene. 

And  that  is  all  the  truth. 


PLEASE  TURN  THE  PAGE  QUIETLY 


MONTAGUES  AND  CAPULETS 
Maries! 

FRIAR   IAURENCE 

Pauvres  enfants  que  je  pleure, 

Tombes  ensemble  avant  l'heure, 

Sur  votre  sombre  demeure 

Viendra  pleurer,  viendra  pleurer  l'avenir. 

Grande  par  vous  dans  l'histoire 

Verone  un  jour,  sans  y  croire, 

Aura  sa  peine  et  sa  gloire 

Dans  votre  seul  souvenir. 

Ou  sont-ils  maintenant 

Ces  ennemis  farouches, 

Capulers,  Montagus? 

Venez,  voyez,  touchez! 

La  haine  dans  vos  coeurs,  l'injure  dans  vos  bouches, 

De  ces  pales  amants,  barbares,  approchez! 

Dieu  vous  punit  dans  vos  tendresses. 

Ses  chatiments,  ses  foudres  vengeresses, 

Ont  le  secret  de  nos  terreurs. 

Entendez-vous  sa  voix  qui  tonne: 

'Pour  que  la-haut  ma  vengeance  pardonne, 

Oubliez,  oubliez  vos  propres  fureurs!' 

MONTAGUES  AND  CAPULETS 
Mais  notre  sang  rougit  leur  glaive, 
Le  notre  aussi  contre  eux  seleve. 

CAPULETS 

lis  ont  tue  Tybalt!  Et  Paris  done! 

MONTAGUES 

Qui  tua  Mercutio?  Et  Benvolio? 

BOTH  TOGETHER 

Perfides,  point  de  paix!  Non,  non,  non! 

Non,  laches,  point  de  treve!  Non,  non,  non! 

FRIAR   LAURENCE 

Silence,  malheureux! 

Pouvez-vous  sans  remords, 

Devant  un  tel  amour  etaler  tant  de  haine? 

Faut-il  que  votre  rage  en  ces  lieux  se  dechaine, 

Rallumee  aux  flambeaux  des  morts? 

Grand  Dieu,  qui  vois  au  fond  de  lame, 

Tu  sais  si  mes  voeux  etaient  purs; 

Grand  Dieu,  d'un  rayon  de  ta  flamme, 

Touche  ces  coeurs  sombres  et  durs, 

Et  que  ton  souffle  tutelaire, 

A  ma  voix  sur  eux  se  levant, 

Chasse  et  dissipe  leur  colere 

Comme  la  paille  au  gre  du  vent. 

CAPULETS 

O  Romeo!  jeune  astre  eteint, 

Dans  ces  moments  supremes, 

Les  Capulets  sont  prets  eux-memes 

A  s'attendrir  sur  ton  destin. 


They  were  wed! 

Poor  children  for  whom  I  weep, 

Cut  down  together  before  their  day. 

On  your  dark  abode 

Posterity  will  weep; 

And  in  history, 

Though  unbelieving, 

Verona  will  live 

Thanks  to  your  memory  alone. 

Where  are  they  now, 

Those  fierce  enemies — 

Capulets,  Montagues, 

Come,  see,  make  sure! 

With  hatred  in  your  hearts,  defiance  on  your  tongue, 

Come  close,  barbarians,  to  these  lovers  in  death: 

God  smites  your  bleeding  hearts; 

His  lordly  vengeance  and  punishment 

Knows  all  our  secret  fears. 

Hear  ye  His  thundering  voice: 

'That  you  may  be  pardoned  from  on  high, 

Give  up,  give  up  your  own  avenging  fury'. 

But  our  blood  is  on  their  swords! 
Our  blood  boils  up  against  them! 

They  killed  our  Tybalt,  and  Paris  too! 

Who  killed  Mercutio  and  our  Benvolio? 

Traitors!  No  truce!  Never,  no!  No! 
Cowards!  No  truce!  Never,  no!  No! 

Be  still,  you  wretched  men! 

How  can  you,  shamelessly, 

In  front  of  such  a  love  display  such  hate? 

How  can  you  vent  your  rage  in  such  a  spot, 

And  feed  it  on  the  spoils  of  death? 

Dear  God,  who  seest  in  our  souls, 

Thou  knowest  my  intent  was  pure; 

Dear  God,  send  Thou  a  ray  of  light 

Into  these  dark  and  hardened  hearts. 

Let  Thy  paternal  love, 

Summoned  by  my  prayer,  descend  on  them. 

Sweeping  anger  from  their  hearts 

Like  stratv  before  the  wind. 

Romeo!  young  blighted  star, 
In  such  a  time  as  this, 
The  Capulets  themselves 
Do  grieve  about  your  fate. 


.MONTAGUES 
HO  Juliette!  douce  fleur, 

'Dans  ces  moments  supremes, 
BLes  Montagus  sont  prets  eux-memes 
|A  s'attendrir  sur  ton  destin. 

MBOTH   TOGETHER 
■Dieu,  quel  prodige  etrange! 
I  Plus  d'horreur,  plus  de  fiel, 
cl  Mais  des  larmes  du  Ciel! 
I  Toute  notre  ame  change. 

I  FRIAR   LAURENCE 
!  Jurez  done  par  l'auguste  symbole, 
J  Sur  le  corps  de  la  hlle  et  sur  le  corps  du  fils. 
I  Par  ce  bois  douloureux  qui  console, 
',  Jurez  tous,  jurez  par  le  saint  crucifix, 
I  De  sceller  entre  vous  une  chaine  eternelle 
De  tendre  charite,  damitie  fraternelle. 
Et  Dieu,  Dieu  qui  tient  en  main  le  futur  jugement, 
]  Au  livre  du  pardon  inscrira  ce  serment. 

FRIAR   LAURENCE,    MONTAGUES   AND  CAPULETS 
Par  ce  bois  douloureux  qui  console, 

Vous  jurez   1  ,.  -    •    i  c 

XT        .  >  tous  d  eteindre  ennn 

Nous  juronsj 

Tous  I        ?  ressentiments: 
I  (nosj 

Amis,  amis,  pour  toujours! 


O  Juliet!  tender  flower, 
In  such  a  time  as  this, 
The  Montagues  themselves 
Do  grieve  about  your  fate. 

God!  A  miracle  is  wrought! 
Our  fear  is  gone,  we  feel  no  hate, 
But  only  tears  from  Heaven 
And  our  souls  transformed. 

Then  swear  by  the  sacred  symbol 

By  the  daughter's  body,  by  the  body  of  the  son. 

By  the  painful  Cross  which  is  balm, 

Sivear  ye,  swear  ye  all  by  the  Cross, 

To  bind  yourselves  with  an  eternal  bond 

Of  mutual  love  and  charity. 

And  God  whose  hand  shall  judge  us  yet 

Will  mark  this  oath  upon  forgiveness'  scroll. 

By  the  painful  Cross  which  is  balm, 
yyr    \  swear  to  banish  forever 

All  \  '   ur\  ancestral  hate, 
your  J 

friends  now  and  forever! 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  start  of  the  concert. 
The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to  concert. 
They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 


MONTAGUES  AND  CAPULETS 
Maries! 

FRIAR   LAURENCE 

Pauvres  enfants  que  je  pleure, 

Tombes  ensemble  avant  l'heure, 

Sur  vorre  sombre  demeure 

Viendra  pleurer,  viendra  pleurer  l'avenir. 

Grande  par  vous  dans  l'histoire 

Verone  un  jour,  sans  y  croire, 

Aura  sa  peine  et  sa  gloire 

Dans  votre  seul  souvenir. 

Ou  sont-ils  maintenant 

Ces  ennemis  farouches, 

Capulets,  Montagus? 

Venez,  voyez,  touchez! 

La  haine  dans  vos  coeurs,  l'injure  dans  vos  bouches, 

De  ces  pales  amants,  barbares,  approchez! 

Dieu  vous  punit  dans  vos  tendresses. 

Ses  chatiments,  ses  foudres  vengeresses, 

Ont  le  secret  de  nos  terreurs. 

Entendez-vous  sa  voix  qui  tonne: 

'Pour  que  la-haut  ma  vengeance  pardonne, 

Oubliez,  oubliez  vos  propres  fureurs!' 

MONTAGUES  AND  CAPULETS 
Mais  notre  sang  rougit  leur  glaive, 
Le  notre  aussi  contre  eux  seleve. 

CAPULETS 

lis  ont  tue  Tybalt!  Et  Paris  done! 

MONTAGUES 

Qui  tua  Mercutio?  Et  Benvolio? 

BOTH   TOGETHER 

Perfides,  point  de  paix!  Non,  non,  non! 
Non,  laches,  point  de  treve!  Non,  non,  non! 

FRIAR   LAURENCE 

Silence,  malheureux! 

Pouvez-vous  sans  remords, 

Devant  un  tel  amour  etaler  tant  de  haine? 

Faut-il  que  votre  rage  en  ces  lieux  se  dechaine, 

Rallumee  aux  flambeaux  des  morts? 

Grand  Dieu,  qui  vois  au  fond  de  l'ame, 

Tu  sais  si  mes  voeux  etaient  purs; 

Grand  Dieu,  d'un  rayon  de  ta  flamme, 

Touche  ces  coeurs  sombres  et  durs, 

Et  que  ton  souffle  tutelaire, 

A  ma  voix  sur  eux  se  levant, 

Chasse  et  dissipe  leur  colere 

Comme  la  paille  au  gre  du  vent. 

CAPULETS 

O  Romeo!  jeune  astre  eteint, 

Dans  ces  moments  supremes, 

Les  Capulets  sont  prets  eux-memes 

A  s'attendrir  sur  ton  destin. 


They  were  wed! 

Poor  children  for  whom  I  weep, 

Cut  down  together  before  their  day. 

On  your  dark  abode 

Posterity  will  weep; 

And  in  history, 

Though  unbelieving, 

Verona  will  live 

Thanks  to  your  memory  alone. 

Where  are  they  now, 

Those  fierce  enemies — 

Capulets,  Montagues, 

Come,  see,  make  sure! 

With  hatred  in  your  hearts,  defiance  on  your  tongue, 

Come  close,  barbarians,  to  these  lovers  in  death: 

God  smites  your  bleeding  hearts; 

His  lordly  vengeance  and  punishment 

Knows  all  our  secret  fears. 

Hear  ye  His  thundering  voice: 

'That  you  may  be  pardoned  from  on  high, 

Give  up,  give  up  your  own  avenging  fury' . 

But  our  blood  is  on  their  swords! 
Our  blood  boils  up  against  them! 

They  killed  our  Tybalt,  and  Paris  too! 

Who  killed  Mercutio  and  our  Benvolio? 

Traitors!  No  truce!  Never,  no!  No! 
Cowards!  No  truce!  Never,  no!  No! 

Be  still,  you  wretched  men! 

How  can  you,  shamelessly, 

In  front  of  such  a  love  display  such  hate? 

How  can  you  vent  your  rage  in  such  a  spot, 

And  feed  it  on  the  spoils  of  death? 

Dear  God,  who  seest  in  our  souls, 

Thou  knowest  my  intent  was  pure; 

Dear  God,  send  Thou  a  ray  of  light 

Into  these  dark  and  hardened  hearts. 

Let  Thy  paternal  love, 

Summoned  by  my  prayer,  descend  on  them. 

Siveeping  anger  from  their  hearts 

Like  straw  before  the  wind. 

Romeo!  young  blighted  star, 
In  such  a  time  as  this, 
The  Capulets  themselves 
Do  grieve  about  your  fate. 
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MONTAGUES 

O  Juliette!  douce  fleur, 

Dans  ces  moments  supremes, 

Les  Montagus  sont  prets  eux-memes 

A  s'attendrir  sur  ton  destin. 

BOTH   TOGETHER 
Dieu,  quel  prodige  etrange! 
Plus  d'horreur,  plus  de  fiel, 
Mais  des  larmes  du  Ciel! 
Toute  notre  ame  change. 

FRIAR   LAURENCE 

Jurez  done  par  Tauguste  symbole, 

Sur  le  corps  de  la  h lie  et  sur  le  corps  du  fils. 

Par  ce  bois  douloureux  qui  console, 

Jurez  tous,  jurez  par  le  saint  crucifix, 

De  sceller  entre  vous  une  chaine  eternelle 

De  tendre  charitc,  d'amitie  fraternelle. 

Et  Dieu,  Dieu  qui  tient  en  main  le  futur  jugement, 

Au  livre  du  pardon  inscrira  ce  serment. 

FRIAR  LAURENCE,   MONTAGUES  AND  CAPULETS 
Par  ce  bois  douloureux  qui  console, 

Vous  jurez    1  ,,  -    •    ,  c 

x T        .  >  tous  d  eteindre  ennn 

Nous  juronsj 

T        fvosl 

lous  {        }  ressentiments: 
[nosj 

Amis,  amis,  pour  toujours! 


O  Juliet!  tender  flower, 
In  such  a  time  as  this, 
The  Montagues  themselves 
Do  grieve  about  your  fate. 

God!  A  miracle  is  wrought! 
Our  fear  is  gone,  we  feel  no  hate, 
But  only  tears  from  Heaven 
And  our  souls  transformed. 

Then  swear  by  the  sacred  symbol 

By  the  daughter's  body,  by  the  body  of  the  son. 

By  the  painful  Cross  which  is  balm, 

Swear  ye,  swear  ye  all  by  the  Cross, 

To  bind  yourselves  with  an  eternal  bond 

Of  mutual  love  and  charity. 

And  Cod  whose  hand  shall  judge  us  yet 

Will  mark  this  oath  upon  forgiveness'  scroll. 

By  the  painful  Cross  which  is  balm, 

w/    r  swear  to  banish  forever 
We  J 

All  [y0ur\  ancestral  hate, 
\our  J 

Friends  now  and  forever! 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  start  of  the  concert. 
The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to  concert. 
They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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THE  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  are  hundreds  of  people  concerned 
with  keeping  beautiful  music  in  the  Berkshires.  Not  only  do  the  Friends 
help  bring  the  Orchestra,  famous  conductors  and  soloists  to  Tangle- 
wood  for  the  Berkshire  Festival  concerts,  but  they  also  provide  the 
critical  support  for  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  training  institution  for  tomorrow's  great  musicians. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  brings  together  nearly  400  of  the  world's 
most  promising  musicians  (singers,  conductors,  instrumentalists)  for  two 
months  of  intensive  performing  experience  under  the  tutelage  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  distinguished  guest  fac- 
ulty. Some  of  the  graduates  of  the  Music  Center  include  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Leontyne  Price,  Zubin  Mehta,  Claudio  Abbado,  Phyllis  Curtin  and  many 
others. 

Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  can  mean  many 
things  to  the  contributor.  Some  of  the  special  advantages  which  Friends 
receive  are: 

Free  concerts,  more  than  30  of  them  each  summer,  performed  by  the 
professionals  and  pre-professionals  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
including  chamber  music,  full  orchestra  programs,  vocal  programs  and 
the  Fromm  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music.  For  non-members  these 
concerts  each  cost  $1.50  per  person.  Family  Members  of  the  Friends 
(for  $25)  are  entitled  to  bring  their  entire  family  free  to  all  these  con- 
certs. Individual  members  (for  $15)  receive  a  free  concert  pass  for  them- 
selves alone. 

Tent  membership  is  available  to  all  contributors  of  $50  or  more,  and 
gives  members  and  their  guests  access  to  a  hospitable  gathering  place 
behind  the  Music  Shed  at  Tanglewood  where  food  and  drink  may  be 
bought  on  concert  days.  A  special  buffet  is  available  on  Saturday  eve- 
nings by  reservation  only. 

Parking  privileges  are  extended  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more,  and 
include  admission  to  either  of  two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas 
at  Tanglewood  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts:  either  the 
Box  parking  lot  (Hawthorne  Street  entrance)  or  the  Tent  parking  lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

Rehearsal  passes  are  the  special  privilege  of  donors  in  the  $250  and 
over  category  and  entitle  such  donors  to  attend  the  'closed'  rehearsals 
of  the  Music  Center  Orchestra  during  sessions  conducted  by  such  world 
prominent  figures  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Gunther  Schuller, 
William  Steinberg,  Colin  Davis  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  (the  most 
recent  of  Tanglewood  conducting  fellows  to  achieve  world  acclaim). 
Much  of  this  music,  done  for  training  purposes  only,  will  never  be 
performed  in  formal  concert. 

Named  Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to  the  most  promising 
Music  Center  participants  and  are  the  result  of  the  larger  gifts  to  the 
Friends.  Full  Fellowships  ($1000)  will  be  awarded  in  the  name  of  the 
donor  or  whomever  the  donor  elects.  Associate  Fellowships  ($500)  also 
bear  the  name  designated  by  the  donor  and  help  to  underwrite  part  of 
the  cost  of  one  musician's  two-month  program. 
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C   1972  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY   BOSTON 

SUBSIDIARY   NEL  EQUITY  SERVlCES  CORP,  AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


1;VW4'l2i.!jJi.U,er-> 


My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?" 


?W£  went £utpri&ed 


degtie* 


The  people  who  have  bought  our  Condominiums  at  30  St.  Paul  Street,  Brookline,  are  an  inter- 
esting bunch.  Sixty  percent  of  them  have  doctorates  of  one  kind  or  another.  What  does  it  all 
mean?  Who  knows?  What  is  important  to  them  (and  to  us)  is  that  for  a  relatively  small  invest- 
ment the  buyer  has  a  handsome  two-bedroom  suite  with  living  room,  kitchen  and  bath,  deco- 
rated to  individual  taste.  Maybe  this  is  for  you  too  —  the  convenience  and  security  of  an 
apartment,  with  all  the  advantages  of  real  money  savings  and  investment  growth.  If  you  buy 
our  Condominium  it  will  prove  you're  smart.  You  won't  need  an  advanced  degree.  Drop  in, 
noon  to  4  Friday  through  Monday  —  or  call  232-8224  and  ask  for  Mr.  Kinney. 

§tJ*P<UMl  QJlWianOlf  30  St  Paul  Street,  Brookline,  Ma. 

Sales  and  Management  by  Berman  &  Sons,  Inc. 


After  you  visit  Boston's 

major  art  museum, 
come  across  the  street  to 
Boston's  major  art  gallery. 


PAINTINGS  •  SCULPTURE  •GRAPHICS 

by  extraordinary  young  Boston  and  New  York  artists  as  well  as 
major  works  by  artists  of  international  repute. 

PARKER  STREET  490 

Parker  Street  470  Gallery  /  470  Parker  Street,  Boston 
opposite  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  /  free  parking 
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When  you 
invest  in 

The  Boston  Five, 
you  just 

can't  lose. 


If  you've  never  thought  of  a  Boston  Five  savings  account 
as  an  investment,  it's  time  you  did.  Because  it's  one 
investment  you  can  make  these  days  that  guarantees  you 
one  hundred  cents  back  on  every  dollar  you  put  in.  The 
money  you  invest  in  the  Five  is  fully  insured  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  of  Massachusetts. 

So  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  market,  you  just 
can't  lose. 

In  fact,  you  stand  to  gain  substantially  when  you  invest 
in  the  Five.  We've  been  paying  continuous  dividends  since 
before  your  grandfather  was  born.  Right  now,  we're  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  allowed  by  law  ...  up  to  6% 
compounded  daily,  on  Term  Certificates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  bank  president  to 
know  that  an  investment  that  offers  you  great 
rates  of  return,  plus  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

So  think  of  the  Five  as  more  than 
a  place  to  put  your  money. 


Robert  J.  Spiller,  President, 


Think  of  us 
as  an  investment. 


BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  30  SCHOOL  ST.   BOSTON,  MASS.    02108  •  742-6000    MEMBER  FDIC/DIFM 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera, 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


#*■ 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 
bum as  a  remembrance  gift. 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.    868-2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.    773-8500 


X 


The  Hill 

At  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  Streets 
just  above  Louisburg  Square.  Built  in 
1840  by  Richard  M.  Upjohn,  designer 
of  Trinity  Church,  this  twin  brown- 
stone  palazzo  is  one  of  Beacon  Hill's 
most  unique  structures. 

The  building's  interior  has  been 
entirely  renovated  to  offer  contem- 
porary living  in  spacious  single  and 
multi-level  residences,  with  every 
modern  convenience,  maximum  secu- 
rity and  privacy. 


191  Commonwealth  Avenue 

At  the  corner  of  Exeter  Street.  Offi- 
cially designated  an  historic  landmark 
in  1968,  this  six  story  brick  property 
was  erected  in  1872  as  the  Agassiz 
Hotel. 

Now  converted  to  16  luxury  condo- 
minium units,  the  individual  residences 
still  preserve  such  original  aesthetics 
as  open,  spacious  suites,  marble  fire- 
places, 11  foot  ceilings  and  period 
architectural  details,  combined  with 
the  comforts  of  modern  heating  and 
electrical  systems,  kitchen  and  baths. 


Prices  for  these  condominium  units  range  from  thirty 
to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  with  excellent  financing 

available.  We  invite  you  to  call  our  Residential 

Office  at  40  Charles  Street  for  further  information. 

742-5200 

Exclusive  leasing  and  management  agent: 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  was  born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the  Con- 
servatory of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he  became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemp- 
erer  at  the  Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  company's  principal  conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two 
years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the 
Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum-concerts.  There  he  conducted  many 
contemporary  operas  for  the  first  time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck;  he  also  directed  the  world  premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny, 
Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic. 
During  this  period  he  was  a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast  both 
with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and 
seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 

Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between 
Pittsburgh  and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
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country.  In  1964  he  and  the  orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 

Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during  its 
tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra  with 
which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier.  Last  spring 
he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's  tour  to  Europe,  conducting  concerts  in 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain  and  France.  He  has  directed  many 
recordings  for  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Command  and  RCA  labels. 
Mr  Steinberg  is  the  only  conductor  who  holds  the  post  of  music  director 
of  two  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

JOANNA  SIMON,  who  appeared  for  the 
first  time  with  the  Boston  Symphony  at  the 
1966  Berkshire  Festival  in  the  concert  per- 
formance of  Die  Zauberflote,  conducted  by 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  is  an  artist  of  many  talents. 
As  a  child  she  trained  as  a  pianist,  then 
began  to  study  for  an  acting  career,  spend- 
ing three  seasons  in  summer  stock.  Finally 
she  started  serious  vocal  studies,  and  joined 
the  International  Opera  Studio  in  Zurich. 
In  1962  she  made  her  debut  with  the  New 
York  City  Opera  as  Cherubino  in  Mozart's  Figaro. 

Since  that  time  she  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
making  a  particular  success  in  the  world  premiere  of  Ginastera's  Bomarzo, 
and  has  been  a  guest  with  the  Bordeaux  Opera  in  the  title  role  of 
Carmen,  a  performance  she  repeated  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  in 
Tel-Aviv  and  on  tour  in  Israel.  With  the  American  National  Opera  Com- 
pany Joanna  Simon  performed  the  role  of  Countess  Geschwitz  in  Berg's 
Lulu,  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  she  has  sung  Brangane  in  Tristan 
und  Isolde,  and  with  the  New  York  Chamber  Soloists  the  title  role  in 
Purcell's  Dido  and  Aeneas.  She  has  appeared  with  the  major  American 
symphony  orchestras  and  at  many  summer  festivals,  is  a  frequent  guest 
on  national  television  talk  shows,  and  has  made  several  recordings  on 
the  Command  and  Columbia  labels. 
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KENNETH  RIEGEL,  a  leading  tenor  with  the 
New  York  City  Opera,  made  his  profes- 
sional debut  in  Hans  Werner  Henze's  The 
stag  king  at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera.  He  has 
since  sung  leading  roles  with  the  Seattle 
Opera,  the  Houston  Grand  Opera,  the 
Goldovsky  Opera  Theatre,  the  Cincinnati 
Summer  Opera,  the  San  Diego  Opera  and 
the  Miami  Opera.  At  the  New  York  City 
Opera  he  has  appeared  in  The  abduction 
from  the  seraglio,  L'heure  espagnole,  The 
turn  of  the  screw,  La  cenerentola,  Carmina  Burana  and  Louise.  Kenneth 
Riegel  sang  Froh  in  a  concert  performance  of  Das  Rheingold  given  last 
year  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Georg  Solti, 
and  also  appeared  during  the  past  season  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  American  Symphony  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  He  made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
at  the  1971  Berkshire  Festival.  Kenneth  Riegel  appeared  most  recently  with 
the  Orchestra  two  months  ago  in  performances  of  Mozart's  Requiem. 


ARA  BERBERIAN,  who  has  sung  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  on  many  occasions  in 
past  years  here,  in  New  York  and  at  Tangle- 
wood,  most  recently  in  the  concert  perfor- 
mance of  Verdi's  Otello,  conducted  by 
Erich  Leinsdorf  at  the  1969  Berkshire  Festi- 
val, has  recently  completed  his  sixth  con- 
secutive season  with  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  Company.  He  has  sung  leading  roles 
in  nearly  one  hundred  operas  with  the  San 
Francisco  Opera,  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
the  New  Orleans  Opera,  the  San  Antonio  Opera  and  other  companies 
across  the  country.  Last  season  he  presented  a  series  of  concerts  in  the 
USSR,  including  Soviet  Armenia,  and  later  in  1971  traveled  to  Israel  to 
take  part  in  performances  of  Mozart's  Seraglio  with  the  Israel  Philhar- 
monic. He  has  also  been  active  in  performances  with  other  leading 
orchestras,  among  them  the  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Minnesota  and  Dallas  symphonies,  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Cleveland  Orchestras.  His  festival  appearances  include  Aspen,  Caramoor, 
Puerto  Rico,  Ann  Arbor,  Cincinnati,  Marlboro,  Chautauqua  and  Meadow- 
brook.  Ara  Berberian  has  been  a  regular  performer  on  the  national 
television  networks,  and  has  recorded  on  the  RCA,  Columbia  and 
Poseidon  Society  labels. 


THE  CHORUS 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  under  the  direction 
of  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  has  contributed  significantly  to  Boston's 
musical  life,  and  has  become  known  internationally  through  its  tours 
and   recordings.   Composed   of  students  from   all   departments   of  the 
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Conservatory,  the  chorus  has  a  full  and  varied  program  each  season. 
It  has  sung  several  world  premieres,  including  works  by  Irving  Fine 
and  Daniel  Pinkham,  and  introduced  several  others  to  America,  Bern- 
stein's Kaddish  and  Bruckner's  E  minor  Mass  among  them.  Gunther 
Schuller,  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Aaron  Copland  are  some  of  the  com- 
posers who  have  conducted  the  chorus. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  Tour  Chorus  has  travelled  extensively  in 
the  United  States,  and  gave  a  concert  tour  in  Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1966  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department.  On  their  return  Mrs 
de  Varon  was  awarded  the  Boston  Medal  for  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment. Since  1951  the  chorus  has  sung  each  season  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  made  many  recordings  with  the  orchestra  for 
RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon. 

In  recent  seasons  the  chorus  has  sung  in  performances  and  recordings 
of  Beethoven's  Symphony  no.  9,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  of  Carl 
Orff's  Carmina  Burana,  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa;  of  Debussy's  Noc- 
turnes and  Ravel's  Suite  no.  2  from  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  conducted  by 
Claudio  Abbado;  and  of  Hoist's  The  planets,  conducted  by  William 
Steinberg.  The  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus  appeared  most  re- 
cently with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  second  set  of  concerts 
in  the  Spectrum  Series. 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon  is  celebrating  her  twenty-fifth  year  as  conductor 
of  the  Conservatory  Chorus  and  will  next  summer  direct  it  in  a  concert 
tour  of  western  Europe,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cultural  Exchange 
Program  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

HARVEY  SEIGEL,  who  was  born  and  grew 
up  in  Toronto,  Canada,  started  playing  the 
violin  at  the  age  of  five.  His  principal  teacher 
was  Misha  Mischakoff.  He  studied  at  the 
Juilliard  School  and  was  a  student  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  in 
1948.  He  played  in  the  Washington  National 
Symphony  from  1949  to  1951  and  in  the 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1951  to 
1960.  He  spent  his  summers  playing  at 
Chautauqua,  New  York.  In  1960  he  moved 
back  to  Toronto  to  play  in  the  Orchestra  there  until  1968,  the  year  he 
joined  the  Montreal  Symphony.  During  this  period  he  spent  part  of  the 
spring  touring  the  United  States  as  concertmaster  of  the  St  Louis  Sin- 
fonietta  and  his  summers  performing  with  the  Festival  Orchestra  of 
Stratford,  Ontario.  He  appeared  frequently  on  CBC  radio,  the  national 
French-English  network,  as  soloist  and  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
Players  Group.  He  has  made  a  recording  for  the  RCA  Canada  label  with 
the  Montreal  String  Trio  of  works  by  the  famous  Canadian  composer, 
Otto  Joachim. 
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DARLENE  GRAY,  a  native  of  Los  Angeles, 
studied  violin  with  her  father,  Barton  Gray, 
with  E.  Shapiro  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  and  with  Joseph  Silverstein. 
She  was  awarded  the  B.  Mus.  degree  at  the 
USC  School  of  the  Performing  Arts,  win- 
ning the  Best  String  Player  Award  at  the 
time  of  her  graduation.  During  her  senior 
year  she  took  part  in  the  Jascha  Heifetz 
master  class.  Darlene  Gray  spent  her  sum- 
mers in  recent  years  taking  part  in  the 
Congress  of  Strings,  in  the  Music  Academy  of  the  West,  in  the  Aspen 
Music  and  Claremont  Festivals.  She  attended  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter at  Tanglewood  in  1970.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra she  played  in  the  Young  Musicians  Foundation  Orchestra  in  residence 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center,  of  which  she  was  concertmistress  in 
the  1969-1970  season,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra  and  in  the 
Boston  Philharmonia. 


GORDON  HALLBERG,  born  in  Moline, 
Illinois,  in  1939,  started  playing  trombone 
at  the  age  of  eleven.  After  experience  in  his 
school  bands  and  orchestras  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Iowa,  where  he  was  awarded 
the  degrees  of  BA  and  MA  in  music.  His 
professional  experience  began  with  the  Tri- 
City  Symphony  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  while 
he  was  still  a  senior  in  high  school.  His 
trombone  teachers  were  Arnold  Jacobs, 
and  later,  Edward  Kleinhammer,  both 
members  of  the  Chicago  Symphony.  Gordon  Hallberg  joined  the  US 
Marine  Band  for  a  four  year  stint  in  1962,  and  during  those  years  studied 
with  Allen  Ostrander  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  He  joined  the 
Florida  Symphony  in  1966,  and  during  his  two  years  there  also  played  in 
the  orchestras  of  the  American  National  Opera  Company  and  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  Company.  From  1968  to  1970  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Atlantic  Symphony  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  season  following 
was  Instructor  of  brass  at  the  University  of  Northern  Iowa  at  Cedar  Falls. 


JONATHAN  MILLER  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  and  grew  up  in  California,  where  he 
started  his  cello  studies.  His  teachers  were 
Bernard  Greenhouse,  Leonard  Rose, 
Maurice  Eisenberg,  Harvey  Shapiro,  and 
Raya  Garbousova,  and  he  also  attended 
master  classes  of  Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
Pierre  Fournier,  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pablo  Casals.  After  undergraduate  work  at 
the  Juilliard  School,  he  completed  graduate 
work  at  the  Juilliard  School  and  Hartt  Col- 
lege. He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
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for  two  summers.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  York  String  Sextet, 
with  whom  he  has  twice  toured  throughout  the  United  States.  He  was 
appointed  principal  cello  in  the  Juilliard  Orchestra  and  was  for  the  past 
three  seasons  principal  cello  of  the  Hartford  Symphony,  with  whom  he 
also  appeared  as  soloist. 

As  winner  of  a  jeunesses  Musicales  award,  he  will  give  a  recital  this 
March  28  in  Carnegie  Recital  Hall.  His  program  will  include  the  Suite  in 
E  flat  for  unaccompanied  cello  by  Bach,  the  Cello  sonata  by  Debussy, 
the  Sonata  in  C  op.  102  no.  1  by  Beethoven,  and  the  Introduction  and 
Polonaise  op.  3  by  Chopin. 


RONALD  WILKISON  was  born  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1947.  He  attended  Sacramento 
High  School,  and  started  to  teach  himself 
the  violin  at  the  age  of  nine,  later  studying 
with  James  Adair.  During  his  military  serv- 
ice he  was  a  member  of  the  US  Army 
Strolling  Strings,  based  in  Washington,  DC. 
During  the  1970-1971  season  he  played  in 
the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
last  summer  was  a  member  of  the  Temple 
Institute  String  Quartet.  Ronald  Wilkison 
teaches  privately,  and  plays  a  great  deal  of  chamber  music. 


RECITAL  BY  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  give  a  recital  at  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum  this  Sunday  March  26  at  4  pm. 


A  PERFORMANCE  OF  MUSIC 

BY  A  FORMER  MEMBER  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

Emil  Kornsand's  Cape  Cod,  symphonic  sketches,  will  receive  its  first 
performance  by  the  Cape  Cod  Symphony  Orchestra  this  Sunday,  March 
26,  at  Barnstable  High  School,  Hyannis.  Mr  Kornsand  was  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1938  to  1961,  playing  viola 
during  Serge  Koussevitzky's  tenure  and  violin  in  the  time  of  Charles 
Munch.  The  Orchestra  performed  his  Metamorphoses  in  1958.  The 
performance  on  Sunday  will  be  conducted  by  Jerome  Cohen. 


EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  on  view  is  loaned  by  the  Boston  Watercolor  Society  of  44 
St  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
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The  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  the  Council  of  Friends,  express  their  gratitude  to  the  Spon- 
sors of  the  receptions  to  be  given  in  honor  of  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  their  coming  tour  to 
New  York. 


Cafe  Amalfi,  10  Westland  Avenue 

Joseph's,  279  Dartmouth  Street 

Locke-Ober  Cafe,  3  Winter  Place 

The  Colonnade  Hotel,  120  Huntington  Avenue 

and  five  anonymous  donors. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  — 
THE  ORCHESTRA'S  RECORDINGS 


Winner  of  one  of  the  twelve  'Record  of  the  Year 
Awards  for  197V  from  Stereo  Review. 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England        DG/2530  048 

Sun-treader 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

'The  orchestra  plays  admirably  in  both  these  diffi- 
cult works,  while  the  recording,  as  one  would 
expect  from  DGG,  is  beautifully  balanced,  with  an 
acoustic  that  is  clear  and  warm.  This  is  certainly  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  recorded  discog- 
raphy  of  American  music,  and  a  fine  conducting 
debut  on  record  for  Thomas.' 

records  and  recordings 

'The  record  as  a  whole  cannot  be  recommended 
too  highly.' 

Musical  Times 


PISTON 
SCHUMAN 


Symphony  no.  2  DG/2530  103 

Violin  concerto  (with  PAUL  ZUKOFSKY) 
conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


'Thomas  conducts  both  of  these  impressive  works 
with  utter  ease  and  conviction.  Judging  by  these 
and  other  performances  I've  heard,  his  aim  is  to 
reveal  the  composer's  ideas  -  not  his  own  person- 
ality or  eccentricities  (if  he  has  any).  The  result  is  a 
beautifully  non-slick  kind  of  music-making  and  a 
refined,  sentient  command  of  the  orchestra.  Young 
Paul  Zukofsky's  performance  of  the  Schuman  solo- 
violin  part  is  first-rate  too.' 

Stereo  Review 

'The  young  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conjures  playing 
of  brilliance  and  precision  from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and,  following  his  splendid  advo- 
cacy of  Ives  and  Ruggles  on  another  recent  DGG 
recording,  makes  one  realise  what  a  splendid  inter- 
preter of  American  music  he  is.  Paul  Zukofsky  plays 
with  immaculate  virtuosity  and  devastating  control 
in  the  Schuman  ....  The  recording  is  incisively 
dynamic,  with  an  excellent  balance  in  the  concerto 
and  real  perspective  throughout.' 

records  and  recordings 
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WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  — 
THE  ORCHESTRA'S  RECORDINGS 


SMETANA 


Ma  vlast  DG/2707  054 

conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 


'Performance: 
Recording: 


Brilliant 
Powerful 


Kubelik's  reading  of  the  cycle  as  a  whole  is  fiery 
and  volatile;  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  he 
has  all  the  best  of  it  in  Vysehrad  and  The  Moldau. 
The  harps  have  never  sounded  so  truly  bardic  as  in 
Kubelik's  opening  page,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  such 
clear  detailing  of  inner  voices  in  the  more  complex 
passages  of  The  Moldau  .  .  .  Kubelik  and  the 
Bostonians  wind  up  [the  album]  in  a  blaze  of  glory 
as  the  opening  bardic  theme  combines  with  the 
Hussite  hymn  con  tutta  forza/ 

Stereo  Review 

'The  new  DGG  set  now  presents  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  truest  picture  yet  of  Kubelik's  interpretation 
of  this  masterpiece  ...  In  Vysehrad  Kubelik  obtains 
restrained  and  beautiful  playing  from  the  Boston 
Orchestra  ...  In  the  ever-popular  Vltava,  one  or 
two  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  Kubelik's  read- 
ing of  Ma  vlast  become  evident.  One  of  the  most 
satisfying  of  these  is  his  ability  to  obtain  the  most 
hushed  of  pianissimo  playing  whenever  required; 
there  is  much  sensitivity  too  in  the  opening  pages .  .  . 
Sarka  is  given  an  exciting  performance  with  some 
thrilling  playing  from  the  orchestra  —  especially  the 
brass  sections . . .  Kubelik  is  highly  successful  in  From 
Bohemia's  woods  and  fields.  The  torrid  opening  is 
superbly  detailed  and  the  spacious  atmosphere  of 
the  recording  gives  an  unparalleled  beauty  to  the 
succeeding  passage  for  muted  strings  which  then 
blend  most  graciously  with  the  broad  statement  of 
the  hymn-like  main  theme  of  the  work.  This  is 
Kubelik  at  his  subtle  best  .  .  .  The  final  glorious 
pages  of  [Blanik]  are  played  swiftly  and  with  aban- 
don, the  sleeping  warriors  in  Blanik  hill  who  will 
rise  to  help  the  people  in  their  darkest  hour  is  made 
a  matter  for  rejoicing  rather  than  solemnity,  and  this 
reflects  Kubelik's  view  not  only  of  this  section  but 
of  the  whole  cycle.' 

records  and  recordings 

'Certainly  there  is  no  question  of  Kubelik's  mastery 
of  the  music  .  .  .  The  ensemble,  blending  and  intona- 
tion of  the  Boston  players  are  excellent  and  the 
orchestral  technique  is  what  one  expects  from  this 
great  orchestra.' 

High  Fidelity 
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WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  — 
THE  ORCHESTRAS  RECORDINGS 


Deutsche  Schallplatten  award  winner 


SCRIABIN 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


Le  poeme  de  I'extase 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 


DG/2530  137 


'Interpretatively,  Abbado's  uninhibitedly  romantic 
approach  is  appropriate  for  both  works  —  essential 
perhaps  for  the  Scriabin  .  .  .  The  richer  tonal  color- 
ing and  more  glittering  engineering  here  turn  both 
showpieces  into  sonic  spectaculars  supreme/ 

High  Fidelity 


DEBUSSY 
RAVEL 


Nocturnes 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  -  suite  no.  2 
Pavane  for  a  dead  Infanta 
conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 


DG/2530  038 


'The  performances  still  rank  among  the  best  at  pre- 
sent in  the  catalogue;  the  Boston  orchestra  play 
with  great  sensitivity  and  style  for  Abbado  whose 
readings  of  both  the  Nocturnes  and  the  Daphnis  et 
Chloe  Suite  have  great  refinement  and  polish  to 
commend  them.' 

The  Gramophone 


DEBUSSY 


Images  DG/2530  145 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 
conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


'It  has  been  fascinating  to  hear  how  this  gifted  young 
conductor  has  mastered  the  intricate  scoring  of 
Debussy's  three  Images  and  drawn  playing  of  superb 
virtuosity  from  one  of  the  world's  greatest  orchestras 
.  .  .  Tilson  Thomas  takes  his  time  over  the  Faune, 
basking  in  its  voluptuous  lyricism  led  by  the  heavily 
sensuous  flute  of  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer.  This  is  as 
gorgeous  a  performance  as  any  I  have  heard.  The 
recording  is  as  ravishingly  beautiful  as  both 
Debussy's  scoring  and  the  playing/ 

records  and  recordings 
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BOSTON  POPS 


OPENING  TUESDAY  NIGHT  APRIL  25 


April  25  -  June  24 


SYMPHONY  HALL  at  8.30 


During  the  first  week  of  the  season,  concerts  will  be  held  Tuesday 

through  Sunday.  Thereafter  there  will  be  concerts 

each  Monday  through  Saturday. 

The  Pension  Fund  Concert  will  be  on  Sunday  May  28. 

Tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  each  concert 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES  of  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


GILBERT  KALISH   guest  pianist 


FINAL  CONCERT  OF  THE  SEASON 


Sunday  April  16  at  4  pm 


Michael 
HAYDN 


Divertimento  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon,  violin, 
viola  and  double  bass 


Boris 
BLACHER 


Trio  for  trumpet,  trombone  and  piano     op.  31 


Ingolf 
DAHL 


Duettino  concertante  for  flute  and  percussion 


Olivier 

MESSIAEN 


Quartet  for  the  end  of  time,  for  clarinet,  violin, 
cello  and  piano 


Ticket  prices:     $1.50 


$2.50 


$3.50 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492),  the 
Harvard  Coop  (492-1000),  the  Boston  University  ticket  office  (353-3651) 
and  the  TCA  ticket  service  at  MIT  (864-6900  ext.  4885).  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  266-0150.  Individual  tickets  will  be  available  at 
the  door  of  Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN    PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   AND   RCA   RECORDS 
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SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

The  final  concerts  of  the  series  will  be  given  on 

Friday  March  31  at  8.30 
Saturday  April  1  at  8.30 


MICHAEL TILSON  THOMAS    conductor 


HARVARD-RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 

F.  John  Adams     conductor 


FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 


BACH 

DEL  TREDICI 

DES  PREZ 

MESSIAEN 


Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

Pop-Pourri 

Deploration  dejehan  Okeghem 

Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


TICKETS,  PRICED  FOR  EACH  CONCERT  AT  $3,  $4.50,  $5.50  ARE 
AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO   RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

0/7/7/7/  "" 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


Symphony  Hall 


Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  267-8645 

*   7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe/*Zachary's 
8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 
"  9.   DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 
"10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271   Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 


15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hjlton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Carver  Street     57  Carver  Street  423-5700 

Other  Restaurants 

♦Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
♦Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 
*Fenway  Motor  Inn 

777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  492-7777 
*Five  Chateaux  5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  491-3600 
*Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 
*Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
♦Polcari's     283  Causeway  742-4142 


Parking 


A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center 
267-9875 

B.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

C.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

D.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

E.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
267-2965 


*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


zA  legendary  M experience  in  'Dining 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
^Boston  9s  newest  grand  hotel 


120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 


52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


for  ^Reservations;  262-0600 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


maffre 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


maison  robert 


CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227  3371 
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Du  Barry 

French 
Restaurant 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/ Boston 

(near  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M. -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M. -1:00  A.M. 


DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST..  266-3000 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  WILLIAM  DORE  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  till 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM  IN  DINING 


GEBffiN'fES 


Lunch  11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 
333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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Incorporated 


From    our   varied    unusual    assortment   for   the    elega 
bride  and  groom.    14  and  I8K  gold  and  platinum,  diamonds, 
emeralds,    sapphires    and    rubies   with    fine    craftsmanship. 


4»i  i 


97    NEWBURY   STREET.  BOSTON.    MASS.    02116  —  tel.    536-8731 


actual  size 


ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 

PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 

YOUR  PATRONAGE. 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  April  14  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  15  1972  at  8.30 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK     conductor 

YUUKO  SHIOKAWA     violin 


MOZART 


Symphony  no.  29  in  A     K.  201 


*MENDELSSOHN 
*BARTOK 


Violin  concerto  in  E  minor     op.  64 

Concerto  for  orchestra 

Next  weekend  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducts  the  last  in  the  series 
of  this  season's  Spectrum  Concerts,  a  program  entitled  'Four  religious 
ceremonies',  in  which  the  Orchestra  will  play  music  by  Bach,  Josquin 
Des  Prez,  and  the  contemporary  composers  Olivier  Messiaen  and  David 
Del  Tredici.  During  the  following  week  the  Orchestra  will  make  its 
final  tour  of  the  season,  giving  concerts  in  Philharmonic  Hall  and  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York.  William  Steinberg  will  conduct,  the  soloists  will 
be  Joanna  Simon,  Kenneth  Riegel  and  Ara  Berberian,  and  the  chorus  will 
be  that  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  con- 
ductor. In  addition  Arthur  Fiedler  will  conduct  a  concert  by  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  April  6.  This  will  be  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in  New  York  City. 

The  next  concerts  in  the  Friday-Saturday  series  will  be  in  three  weeks. 
Rafael  Kubelik,  recently  appointed  Music  Director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  returns  as  guest  conductor,  and  the  soloist  in  Mendelssohn's 
Violin  concerto,  heard  most  recently  by  subscribers  in  1960,  will  be 
the  talented  young  Japanese  player  Yuuko  Shiokawa. 

The  concert  on  April  14  will  end  about  3.50,  the  concert  on  April  15 
about  10.20. 

Friday  afternoon  April  21  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  22  1972  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

EILEEN   FARRELL     soprano 

JAMES  KING     tenor 

NELL  RANKIN     mezzo-soprano 

ROBERT  HALE     baritone 

WAGNER  Tristan  und  Isolde  —  Act  2 

Wotan's  farewell  and  Magic  fire  music  from   'Die 
Walkure' 

Immolation  scene  from  'Die  Gotterdammerung' 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME   PRODUCTS  INC 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 
IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE, 'MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  {Route  133}  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


assachusetts 


aking 


USIC 


USiC 


i  ducators 


veryone  s 


ssociation 
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GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

<6L*1873 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


uffe 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


Mil 


1971-72  bo/ton  univer/ity 
I         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director     Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


SUN.  APR.  9  at  4  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

NETHERLANDS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

SZYMON  GOLDBERG.  Conductor  and  Violin  Soloist 

Bach,  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G  Major;  Mozart,  Violin  Concerto  No.  5 
in  A  Major,  K.  219;  Badings,  Symphony;  Haydn,  Symphony  No.  57  in  D  Major 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-Office 

FRI.  EVE.,  APR.  14  at  8:30  P.M.  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

PRESERVATION  HALL  JAZZ  BAND 

Tickets  Are  Now  on  Sale  at  the  Box-Office 

FRI.  EVE.,  APR.  21  at  8:30  P.M.  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

GEORG  SOLTI,  Conductor 

Schubert,  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor,  D.  759  ("Unfinished"); 
Mahler,  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-Office 

Coming  in  the  1972-73 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  London 

Rudolf  Kempe,  Conductor 
Teiko  Maeheshi,  Violin  Soloist 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn,  Conductor 

Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Zubin  Mehta,  Conductor 

The  listed  orchestras  are  but  three  events  of  35  music  and  dance  attractions 
coming  to  Boston  in  the  1972-73  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series.  Current  sub- 
scribers will  receive  the  first  announcement  of  the  new  series  in  mid-April.  If  you 
are  not  a  subscriber,  and  wish  to  receive  a  brochure  describing  the  new  season  in 
detail,  write  to  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series,  Room  215,  420  Boylston  St., 
Boston  02116. 


80th  Year 

The  Vincent  Club 

presents 

'TAKE  YOUR  PICr 

an  original  musical  production 

for  the  benefit  of 
The  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital 
April  11, 13, 14, 15  at  8:30  p.m. 

April  12  at  7 :30  p.m. 

Saturday  Matinee  at  2:30  p.m. 

New  England  Life  Hall. 

Box  Office, 

New  England  Life  Hall 

open  March  27  through  April  15 

Mondays  through  Fridays: 

9:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Telephone:  267 -8085 


OLD  COLONY  TRUST 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 


EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


*;. 


SPECTRUM  CONCERT  3 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background   by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 

JOHN   L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 

Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1972  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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The  Baldwin 
Concert  Grand, 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

conducting. 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-07J 
50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-0450 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C  ALSOP 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

VINCENT  C. 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.   PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.   ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
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BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  •  NORTHSHORE  •  BURLINGTON  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

£b  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


HOW  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  CAN  HELP  YOU 
SELECT  WINE  FOR  YOUR  WEDDING 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  wine  retailing  firm  that 

specializes    in    helping    people    choose    the 

most     appropriate     wine     for     memorable 

occasions. 

THE  PRE-WEDDING 

WINE  TASTING 

Since  each  wedding  has  its  own  highly 
individual  quality,  Cave  Atlantique  suggests 
that,  well  in  advance  of  the  wedding,  the 
bride  and  perhaps  her  father  and  the  groom, 
should  plan  to  taste  a  variety  of  wines  from 
which  the  final  choices  would  be  made. 
Cave  Atlantique  will  recommend  a  tasting 
assortment  that  will  be  tailored  to  the 
particular  requirements  of  the  wedding. 

THE  PARTY  FOR  THE  USHERS 

Some  time  before  the  rehearsal  dinner,  the 
groom  may  select  wines  for  a  small  dinner 
for  his  ushers.  Although  several  wines  would 
be  presented,  this  dinner  might  well  lead  up 
to  a  fine  vintage  Port,  the  wine  that  would 
then  be  used  for  the  toasts: 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 
1958      Quinta  Vargellas  (Taylor 

Fladgate  &  Yeatman)  $   6.25 

1890      Dow  34.00 

1927      Warre  25.00 

THE  REHEARSAL  DINNER 

Cave  Atlantique  believes  that  the  rehearsal 
dinner  is  an  occasion  worthy  of  fine  wines 
and  great  Champagne.  Recommendations 
for  specific  courses  include: 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 

Fish  Course 

1969  Chevalier  Montrachet  C.A.  $12.95 
1969      Bernkasteler  Schwanen  3.55 

Meat  Course 

1966      Beaune  des  Chevaliers 

d'Arquebuse  C.A.  7.00 

1962      Ch.  La  Gaffeliere  6.50 


Dessert 

1961 

Ch.  Guiraud 

4.95 

1967 

Ch.  Suduiraut 

3.95 

Toasts 

1964      Cuvee  Wm.  Deutz  9.95 

1964       Deutz  Blanc  de  Blancs  8.50 

1962      St.  Marceaux  Blanc  de  Blancs  8.95 

WINES  FOR  THE  WEDDING 

RECEPTION 

In  selecting  wines  for  a  reception,  the  firm  is 
guided  by  two  principles:  first,  that  fine 
Champagne  is  one  of  the  great  white  wines 


of  the  world;  and  second,  that  a  good  white 
still  wine  is  always  preferable  to  an  inferior 
Champagne. 

For  example,  if  a  light  buffet  concentrating 
on  shrimp  and  pate  were  planned,  Cave 
Atlantique  would  recommend  that  the  fol- 
lowing wines  be  sampled  before  the  final 
decision  is  made: 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 

N.V.       St.  Marceaux  Brut 

Champagne  $  6.75 

N.V.       Anjou  Mousseux  Blanc 

(Sorin)  4.50 

1969      Sancerre  C.A.  4.25 

1969      Puligny  Montrachet 

"LesCombettes"C.A.  5.95 

1969      Trier  Thiergarten  unterm 

Kreuz  Auslese  4.95 

1969      Waldracher  Krone  Spatlese  3.75 

THE  HONEYMOON 

By  the  time  the  bride  and  groom  are  ready 
to  leave  on  their  honeymoon,  they  may 
already  have  experienced  enough  Cham- 
pagne, in  which  case  Cave  Atlantique  would 
recommend  they  take  with  them  a  wine 
such  as 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 

1969      Le  Montrachet  C.A.  $17.95 

AFTER  THE  BRIDE  AND  GROOM 

HAVE  LEFT 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reception,  after  the 
guests  have  gone  home,  the  parents  of  the 
bride  and  groom  often  decide  to  have  a  sip 
of  something  before  retiring,  an  occasion 
that  might  well  require 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 

1854      Vintage  Madeira,  shipper  un- 
known, labels  read  "Berry, 
Brothers  and  Rudd"  Of  Su- 
perlative Quality,  bottled 
1 869,  recorked  1 933  $22.00 

WEDDING  GIFTS 

There  are  a  large  variety  of  ways  in  which 
wine  can  be  used  for  wedding  gifts,  and  this 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  announce- 
ment. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vl  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Friday  evening  March  31  1972  at  8.30 
Saturday  evening  April  1  1972  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 


BACH 


DEL  TREDICI 


Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

Sinfonia 

Verse  1 :  Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden 
Verse  2:  DerTod  Niemand  zwingen  kunnt 
Verse  3:  Jesus  Christus,  Gottes  Sohn 
Verse  4:  Es  war  ein  wunderlicher  Krieg 
Verse  5:  Hier  ist  das  rechte  Osterlamm 
Verse  6:  So  feiern  wir  das  hohe  Fest 
Chorale:  Wir  essen  und  leben  wohl 

MALLORY  WALKER     tenor 
LESLIE  GUINN     baritone 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 
F.  John  Adams     director 

Pop-pourri 

Chorale 

Turtle  soup  1 

Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

Jabberwocky 

Turtle  soup  2 

Chorale 

PHYLLIS   BRYN-JULSON     soprano 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 

F.  John  Adams     director 
FELIX  VISCUGLIA     soprano  saxophone 
FRANCIS  NIZZARI     soprano  and  tenor  saxophone 
ROBERT  KAROL     electric  guitar 
WILLIAM  RHEIN     bass  guitar 

first  performance  in  this  version 

intermission 

DES  PREZ  La  deploration  de  Jehan  Okeghem 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 
F.  John  Adams     director 

first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

MESSIAEN  Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 

first  performance  in  Boston 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1 896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World. 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 


YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 
Ritz-Carlto 
Boston 


C 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


pokarfs 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


Contemporary  Prints  +  Pottery 

8  Story  St.,  Harvard  Sq.,  Tel.  661-1596  art/asi 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

shop,  inc. 

42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 

CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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JOURNEY 
I        TO  MUSIC 

I         EUROPE  72 

3  weeks  including 

INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVALS 

EDINBURGH 

SALZBURG 

LUCERNE 

BERLIN 

additional  performances  in 

LONDON 
VIENNA 

From  Boston  August  23 

Full  escorted  inclusive  fare  $1297 
Tour  fare  includes:  Air  transportation  by 
^  BOAC     ,  first  class  hotel,  continen- 
tal breakfast  throughout. 

Music  oriented  tours  and  receptions  with 
opportunity  to  meet  performing  artists, 
planned  by  John  Salkowski,  member 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

15  performances  at  festivals,  concerts  and 
opera. 

Transfers  and  baggage  handling,  tips,  taxes 
and  service  charges  as  well  as  the  services 
of  Cook's  escorts. 

For  detailed  information  and  reservations 
apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Statler  Office  Building 

Suite  1020 

20  Providence  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

TEL  (617)  267-5000 


y/ie  trousseau  swi/se  o/'ajos/o/i 


^Jlte  Spirit   ^-/f  ^prina 

Black  pin  dots  on  a  White  acetate 
background  .  .  .  sprinkled  with  color- 
ful flowers  .  .  .  the  belt  tied  with 
yellow  velvet  .  .  .  back  zipper 
closing.   Sizes  8-16.  $58.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  col  lection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


basketball  shoes 
are  more  colorful 

than  ever* 

Converse,  the  athlete's  style-setter,  creates  a  new 
line  of  All-Stars®  in  8  team  colors,  5  action  styles 
in  suede,  leather  and  canvas. 

No  wonder  more  high  school,  college,  Olympic  and 
professional  basketball  players  wear  Converse 
All-Stars.  More  sports  heroes  from  Converse. 


•converse 


Converse  All  Stars  selected  again 
for   the  1972  U.S.   Olympic  team. 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years'' 

WW.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

Parents  need  a  vacation 

Handicapped  people  need  help 

Chronic  illness  strikes 

A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call ... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FR  AM  INGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 

3     0L    1-2  yoars 
y    '«    $1,000  mil 


0/fi  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1X    °/0  Regular 

4 


/**         Savings 


"^ 


minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


\ 


% 


90  Day  Notice 
Passbook  Account 

No  Notict  Rtquirad  after  th«  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  •   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


It  sings 

in  your  glass. 


Delightful  German 
wines  from  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle. 

Berncasteler  Riesling         1  2!!t^cFi1JX 

Liebfraumilch 

Piespotter  Goldtropfchen 

Johannisberger  Riesling 

Niersteiner  Domtal 

Zeller  Schwarze  Katz 


=55-  - 
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JORDAN 
MARSH 


night 


music  . 
pianissimo 

A  lovely  length 

of  exotic  beauty 

to  raise  bravos  of 

approval  from  your 

exquisite  Banlon®  matte 

jersey  gown  and  long 

jacket,  dazzled  with 

staccato  brilliance  of 

keyboard  trim.   Black. 

Misses  sizes.    I  25.00 

DESIGNERS'   SHOP 
STORE   FOR  FASHION 

Boston 


The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but . . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  also  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


•  Records 

•  Art  Prints 

•  Men's  Clothing 

•  Men's  Furnishings 

•  Men's  Shoes 

•  Men's  Boutique 

•  Cameras,  Film 


•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Stationery 

•  Luggage 

•  Creative  Toys 


TV's,  Radios 

Mattresses 

Housewares 

Domestics 

Typewriters 

Office  Supplies 


You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 


(he 


ess* 


HARVARD  SQUARE     •     M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER     •      CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


It'Q 

I  %  O  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


The  trend  of  the  day  is 

Condominium  Living 


Cambridge 

19  Chauncy  Street -A  small, 
new  18-unit  luxury  condo- 
minium in  a  tranquil  Cam- 
bridge residential  area,  5  min- 
utes walk  from  Harvard  Yard. 
Swimming  pool,  sundeck,  ga- 
rage and  many  unique  ad- 
vantages for  those  who  prefer 
a  much  more  personal  type  of 
dwelling. 


Boston 

180  Beacon    Street -In   the 

Back  Bay's  most  desirable  res- 
idential area  ...  on  Beacon  at 
Clarendon  Street,  overlooking 
the  Charles  .  .  .  luxury  living 
in  a  quiet  elegant  contempo- 
rary condominium  affording 
every  amenity  and  security. 


-c 


Two  and  Three  Bedroom  Condominium  Units 
TELEPHONE:  868-0606 


Wasserman  Development  Corporation 

84  Sherman  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 

Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

(Christ  lay  in  the  bonds  of  death) 
Program  note  adapted  from  the  notes  of  John  N.  Burk 

Bach  was  born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21  1685;  he  died  in  Leipzig  on  July  28  1750. 
He  probably  first  composed  the  Cantata  no.  4  at  Weimar  between  1708  and 
1714,  then  revised  it  for  performance  at  the  Thomaskirche  in  Leipzig  on  April 
9  1724,  the  second  day  of  Easter.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  given  on  March  28  1931;  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted,  the 
chorus  was  that  of  the  Bach  Cantata  Club,  and  the  soloists  were  Amy  Evans, 
Margaret  Matzenauer,  Richard  Crooks  and  Fraser  Gange. 

The  score  calls  for  cornetto,  3  trombones,  strings,  continuo,  vocal  soloists  and 
four-part  chorus. 

The  opening  words,  'Christ  lay  in  the  bonds  of  death',  are  misleading 
as  a  title,  for  they  fail  to  convey  the  spirit  of  this  Easter  Cantata.  It  would 
be  more  truly  described  by  the  second  line:  'Now  he  is  risen'  ('Er  ist 
wieder  erstanden'),  for  this  is  music  of  solemn  rejoicing.  'Christ  lag  in 
Todesbanden'  is  in  the  past  tense;  the  message  of  his  resurrection  is  in 
the  present  tense;  the  emphasis  of  the  text  and  the  music  is  not  upon 
the  heaviness  of  death,  but  of  death  conquered  by  the  spirit  of  everlast- 
ing life.  Each  of  the  seven  verses  closes  with  'hallelujah'. 

The  Cantata  is  numbered  fourth  in  the  collected  edition,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  originally  written  during  the  Weimar  years,  then  revised 
in  Bach's  second  year  as  Cantor  of  the  Thomaskirche  in  Leipzig,  a  year 
after  the  St  John  Passion.  In  the  version  we  know  today,  it  is  the  latest 
of  the  five  surviving  Easter  cantatas. 

This  cantata  is  Bach's  personal  but  formally  traditional  treatment  of  an 
Easter  chorale  on  a  text  of  Martin  Luther,  long  familiar  to  the  congre- 
gations at  Leipzig.  All  seven  verses  of  Luther's  hymn  are  kept.  The  chor- 
ale melody  by  Johann  Walter,  Luther's  contemporary,  is  also  used  by 
Bach.  The  short  introductory  Sinfonia  is  given  to  the  strings,  and  each 
verse  is  treated  freely,  with  varied  instrumental  or  vocal  embellishment 
in  the  manner  of  the  chorale  preludes.  The  musical  character  of  each 
verse  closely  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  text.  There  is  no  individual 
solo  elaboration  or  actual  solo  indication  (although  in  current  perform- 
ances solo  voices  are  sometimes  employed);  a  second  viola  part  is  used, 
and  in  these  respects,  Bach  deliberately  adheres  to  the  custom  which 
preceded  him,  as  found  in  the  services  of  his  predecessor,  the  Cantor 
Johann  Kuhnau  (1660-1722).  The  seven  verses,  it  will  be  noted,  have  a 
structural  symmetry  whereby  the  number  of  voices  used  in  the  successive 
movements  are  4-2-1-4-1-2-4. 

Sinfonia.     Strings  and  continuo. 

Verse  1.     Vocal  quartet,  supported  by  brass  instruments;  strings  and 
continuo. 

The  opening  verse  is  the  longest  and  most  fully  developed  as  the 
soprano  part  carries  the  melody  in  sustained  half  notes  and  the  voices 
beneath    weave   an    ever-changing   contrapuntal    pattern.   The    intricate 
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hallelujah  is  forceful  and  stimulating,  at  last  acquiring  speed  with  an 
alia  breve  beat. 


Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden, 

fur  unser  Si'ind'  gegeben. 

Er  ist  wieder  erstanden 

und  hat  uns  bracht  das  Leben; 

dess  wir  sollen  frohlich  sein, 

Gott  loben  und  ihm  dankbar  sein 

und  singen  Hallelujah.  Hallelujah! 


Christ  lay  in  the  bonds  of  death 

to  redeem  our  sins. 

Now  He  is  risen 

a  nd  gives  us  eternal  life. 

So  let  us  be  joyful, 

and  praise  Cod  and  be  thankful, 

And  sing  Hallelujah.  Hallelujah! 


Verse  2.     A  duet  between  soprano  and  alto,  each  part  supported,  and 
continuo. 

This  verse,  unlike  the  rest,  is  oppressed  by  the  spectre  of  death.  The  two 
voice  parts  echo  the  falling  intervals,  the  accents  of  sorrow.  Beneath 
them  is  a  beautiful,  flowing  bass  figure.  The  hallelujah  close  is  short  and 
does  not  dispel  the  sombre  mood. 


Den  Tod  niemand  zwingen  kunnt 
bei  alien  Menschenkindern, 
das  macht  alles  unser  Sund', 
kein  Unschuld  war  zu  finden. 
Davon  kam  der  Tod  sobald, 
und  nahm  iiber  uns  Gewalt, 
hielt  uns  in  seinem  Reich  gefangen. 
Hallelujah! 


Death  no  one  can  prevent, 

no  child  of  man; 

our  sins  have  brought  it, 

none  is  guiltless. 

Death  has  come  upon  us 

and  seized  us 

to  hold  us  in  its  domain.  Hallelujah! 


Verse.  3.     Tenor,  with  two  violins  and  continuo. 

The  spirit  is  lifted  by  an  animated  running  figure  from  the  violins  as 
the  tenors  sing  of  the  promise  of  redemption.  As  the  form  of  Death 
appears  {'denn  Tod's  Gestalt')  the  music  slows  heavily  for  a  moment 
but  regains  its  pace  with  'its  sting  has  gone',  before  a  lively  hallelujah. 


Jesus  Christus,  Gottes  Sohn, 

an  unser  Statt  ist  kommen, 

und  hat  die  Siinde  weg  getan, 

da  mit  dem  Tod  genommen. 

AN'  sein  Recht  und  sein'  Gewalt, 

da  bleibet  nichts  denn  Tod's  Gestalt, 

den  Stach'l  hat  er  verloren.  Hallelujah! 


Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God, 
is  come  to  us  on  earth, 
and  has  taken  away  our  sins, 
thereby  overcoming  death. 
All  the  power  of  Death's  form 
has  lost  its  sting.  Hallelujah! 


Verse  4.     Vocal  quartet  and  continuo. 

This  again  is  an  animated  verse,  rich  in  contrapuntal  play.  At  'ein  Spott', 
a  mockery  of  death,  the  voices  fling  the  words  back  and  forth  with  the 
confidence  of  scorn. 


Es  war  ein  wunderlicher  Krieg, 
da  Tod  und  Leben  rungen; 
das  Leben  das  behielt  den  Sieg, 
es  hat  den  Tod  verschlungen; 
die  Schrift  hat  verkundiget  das, 
wie  ein  Tod  den  andern  frass, 
ein  Spott  aus  dem  Tod  ist  worden, 
Hallelujah! 


It  was  a  mighty  battle 

of  life  and  death, 

but  life  is  the  victor, 

it  has  vanquished  death; 

so  the  scriptures  have  told  us 

how  one  death  has  atoned  for  another, 

Death  is  made  a  mockery.  Hallelujah! 


Verse  5.     Bass  with  strings  and  continuo. 

This  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  accompanied  aria,  as  if  the  priest  were 
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telling  of  the  'Paschal  Lamb'.  The  vocal  part  has  individual  expression, 
especially  where  the  voice  drops  at  the  word  'Tod'  to  a  low  E  sharp, 
and  rises  at  'der  Wurger'  (the  slayer)  to  a  high  D,  held  for  four  bars. 


Hier  ist  das  rechte  Osterlamm, 
davon  Gott  hat  geboten; 
das  ist  hoch  an  des  Kreuzes  Stamm, 
in  heisser  Lieb'  gebraten; 
das  Blut  zeichnet  unser  Tik, 
das  halt  der  Glaub,  dem  Tode  fur; 
der  Wiirger  kann  uns  nicht  mehr 
schaden.  Hallelujah! 


Here  is  the  true  Easter  Lamb, 

whom  God  has  promised; 

high  upon  the  cross, 

filled  with  love, 

he  shed  His  blood  at  our  threshold. 

So  faith  is  stronger  than  death; 

the  slayer  cannot  harm  us.  Hallelujah! 


Verse  6.     Soprano  and  tenor,  with  continuo. 

The  text  is  celebrational,  and  the  music  likewise.  The  accompaniment 
throughout  has  a  striding  dotted  rhythm  characteristic  of  Bach  and,  as 
Schweitzer  has  pointed  out,  associated  with  'solemn  majesty'. 


So  feiern  wir  das  hohe  Fest, 

mit  Herzensfreud'  und  Wonne; 

das  uns  der  Herre  scheinen  lasst, 

er  ist  selber  die  Sonne; 

der  durch  seiner  Gnaden  Glanz 

erleuchtet  uns're  Herzen  ganz, 

der  SLinden  Nacht  ist  verschwunden. 

Hallelujah! 


So,  we  celebrate  the  holy  Feast, 
our  hearts  filled  with  joy. 
The  sun  is  brilliant, 
for  our  Lord  is  risen; 
his  loving  glance  fills  us, 
and  the  dark  of  night  is  gone. 
Hallelujah! 


Verse  7.     Chorale.  Quartet  with  brass  support,  and  continuo. 

The  chorale,  according  to  custom,  brings  the  conclusion,  simply  set  and 
unadorned. 


Wir  essen  und  leben  wohl 

im  rechten  Osterf laden; 

der  alte  Sauerteig  nicht  soil  sein 

bei  dem  Wort  der  Gnaden; 

Christus  will  die  Koste  sein 

und  speisen  die  Seel'  allein, 

der  Glaub'  will  keins  andern  leben. 

Hallelujah! 


We  eat  and  have  our  being 

in  the  true  Easter  loaf; 

the  ancient  leaven  shall  not  be 

where  the  word  of  mercy  is. 

Christ  himself  shall  be  the  Feast 

and  alone  shall  feed  our  souls; 

our  faith  shall  be  secure.  Hallelujah! 
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DAVID   DEL  TREDICI 

'Pop-pourri',   for   amplified   soprano   solo,   amplified   solo    rock 
group,  chorus  and  orchestra 
Program  note  by  the  composer 

Del  Tredici  was  born  in  Cloverdale,  California,  on  March  16  1937.  He  composed 
the  original  version  of  Pop-pourri  during  a  period  of  six  weeks  spent  at  the 
MacDowell  Colony  in  1968.  He  has  made  considerable  revisions  to  the  score 
since,  and  the  present  performances  are  the  first  in  the  'final'  version. 

The  score  calls  for  amplified  solo  soprano,  amplified  solo  rock  group  (2  soprano 
saxophones,  tenor  saxophone,  2  electric  guitars,  electric  bass  guitar),  four-part 
chorus,  and  orchestra  of  2  piccolos,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  bass  drum, 
anvil,  wind  machine,  tubular  chimes,  low  tarn  tarn,  electric  bull  horn  and  strings. 

Pop-pourri,  commissioned  by  the  Musical  Arts  Society  of  La  Jolla,  Cali- 
fornia, is  in  five  sections,  each  of  which  is  separated  by  phrases  from  a 
chorale  of  Bach,  'Es  ist  genug',  made  famous  by  the  final  movement  of 
Alban  Berg's  Violin  concerto. 

Turtle  soup  1 ,  a  setting  of  a  text  from  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, is  scored  for  the  soprano,  two  saxophones  and  electric  guitar  only. 
It  plays  obsessively  on  the  opening  notes  of  the  Chorale  (D  flat,  E  flat, 
F,  G),  and  fades  eventually  into  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  for 
chorus  and  orchestra  alone. 

The  Litany,  too,  is  concerned  with  the  same  chorale  notes,  though  it 
soon  becomes  severely  fixated  on  the  one  note  G  —  a  musical  evocation 
of  the  relentlessly  repetitive  verbal  patterns  of  all  the  Litanies  of  the 
Catholic  liturgy  which  I  heard  as  a  child. 

Jabberwocky,  the  longest  section,  is  a  setting  of  a  verse  from  Carroll's 
Through  the  looking  glass,  and  combines  the  solo  soprano  and  'rock 
group'  with  the  orchestra.  I  call  it  a  'Melodrama',  and  had  in  mind  all 
the  old  silent  movies  I  had  seen,  where  each  element  of  the  story,  each 
emotion,  is  spelled  out  as  graphically  as  possible.  The  rock  group 
becomes  the  personification  of  Carroll's  terrifying  Jabberwock,  and  each 
event  of  the  tale  —  from  the  father's  early  warning  to  his  son  through 
the  climactic  battle  with  the  Jabberwock  to  the  son's  final  victory — is 
mirrored  programatically  in  the  music. 

Turtle  soup  2  is  a  rather  strange  da  capo  of  Turtle  soup  7.  The  solo 
soprano,  saxophones  and  electric  guitar  play  their  earlier  music  once 
more,  only  this  time  it  is  all  backwards;  simultaneously  Turtle  soup  1 
is  heard  in  its  original  version,  played  by  the  orchestra,  a  bizarre  contra- 
puntal device  known  as  'Contrapunctus  fictus'. 

In  good  liturgical  fashion  I  use  the  Bach  chorale  in  its  entirety  as  the 
work's  concluding  section,  with  occasional  gusts  of  Turtle  soup  blowing 
over  the  sacred  scene,  producing  a  kind  of  'When-worlds-collide'  effect. 

And  what,  you  may  ask,  does  this  all  mean?  How  does  it  all  fit  together? 
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I  can  only  quote  from  my  text,  'Spare  us,  O  Lord',  and  point  to  the  title 
I  gave  the  piece. 

Chorus 

Es  ist  genug. 

Solo  soprano 
(speaking) 

'Shall  we  try  another  figure  of  the  Lobster-Quadrille?'  the  Gryphon  went  on  .  .  . 

TURTLE  SOUP  1 

'Or  would  you  like  the  Mock  Turtle  to  sing  you  a  song?' 

'Oh,  a  song  please,  if  the  Mock  Turtle  would  be  so  kind,'  Alice  replied.  The 
Mock  Turtle  sighed  deeply,  and  began,  in  a  voice  choked  with  sobs,  to  sing 
this:  — 

(singing) 

'Beautiful  Soup,  so  rich  and  green, 
Waiting  in  a  hot  tureen! 
Who  for  such  dainties  would  not  stoop? 
Soup  of  the  evening,  beautiful  Soup! 
Soup  of  the  evening,  beautiful  Soup! 

Beau  -  ootiful  Soo  -  oop! 
Beau  -  ootiful  Soo  -  oop! 
Soo  -  oop  of  the  e-e-evening, 
Beautiful,  beautiful  Soup! 

Beautiful  Soup!  Who  cares  for  fish, 
Game,  or  any  other  dish? 
Who  would  not  give  all  else  for  two 
Pennyworth  only  of  beautiful  Soup? 
Pennyworth  only  of  beautiful  Soup? 

Beau  -  ootiful  Soo  -  oop! 
Beau  -  ootiful  Soo  -  oop! 
Soo  -  oop  of  the  e-e-evening, 
Beautiful,  beauti  -  FUL  SOUP!' 

LITANY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY 

Chorus 

Lord,  have  mercy. 
Christ,  have  mercy. 
Lord,  have  mercy. 
Christ,  hear  us, 
Christ,  graciously  hear  us. 

God  the  Father  of  heaven,  have  mercy  on  us. 

God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  us. 

God  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  mercy  on  us. 

Holy  Trinity,  One  God,  have  mercy  on  us. 

Holy  Mary,  pray  for  us. 

Holy  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us. 

Holy  Virgin  of  virgins,  Mother  of  Christ,  Mother  of  divine  grace,  pray  for  us. 

Mother  most  pure,  Mother  most  chaste,  Mother  inviolate,  Mother  undefiled, 
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Mother  most  amiable,  Mother  most  admirable,  Mother  of  good  counsel,  Mother 
of  our  Creator,  Mother  of  our  Saviour,  pray  for  us. 

Mirror  of  justice,  Seat  of  wisdom,  Cause  of  our  joy,  Spiritual  vessel,  Vessel  of 
honor,  Singular  vessel  of  devotion,  Mystical  rose,  Tower  of  David,  Ivory, 

Virgin  most  prudent,  Virgin  most  venerable,  Virgin  most  renowned,  pray  for  us. 

House  of  gold,  Gate  of  heaven,  Morning  star,  Health  of  the  sick, 

Ark  of  the  Covenant,  Comforter  of  the  afflicted,  Refuge  of  sinners, 

Help  of  Christians,  Virgin  most  powerful,  Virgin  most  merciful, 

Virgins  most  faithful,  Queen  of  Angels,  Queen  of  Patriarchs,  Queen  of  Prophets, 

Queen  of  Apostles,  Queen  of  Martyrs,  Queen  of  Confessors, 
Queen  of  Virgins,  Queen  of  all  Saints,  Queen  assumed  into  heaven, 
Queen  conceived  without  original  sin,  Queen  of  the  most  holy  Rosary,  Queen 

of  Peace,  pray  for  us. 

Lamb  of  God,  you  who  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  spare  us,  O  Lord'. 

Lamb  of  God,  you  who  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  graciously  hear  us, 
O  Lord! 

Lamb  of  God,  you  who  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  us. 
O   holy  Mother  of  God,   pray  for  us,  that  we   may  be   made  worthy  of  the 
promises  of  Christ. 

CHORALE 

Chorus 

Es  ist  genug:  Herr,  wenn  es  dir  gefallt  .  .  . 

Solo  soprano 
(speaking) 

There  was  a  book  lying  near  Alice  on  the  table,  and  while  she  sat  .  .  .  she  turned 
over  the  leaves,  to  find  some  part  that  she  could  read,  ' — for  it's  all  in  some 
language  I  don't  know,  she  said  to  herself  .  .  . 

She  puzzled  over  this  for  some  time,  but  at  last  a  bright  thought  struck  her. 
'Why,  it's  a  Looking-glass  book,  of  course!  And,  if  I  hold  it  up  to  a  glass,  the 
words  will  all  go  right  away  again.' 
This  was  the  poem  that  Alice  read: 

jABBERWOCKY 

'Twas  brillig,  and  the  slithy  toves, 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe: 
All  mimsy  were  the  borogoves, 
And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe. 

'Beware  the  Jabberwock,  my  son! 
The  jaws  that  bite,  the  claws  that  catch! 
Beware  the  Jubjub  bird,  and  shun 
The  frumious  Bandersnatch!' 

He  took  his  vorpal  sword  in  hand: 
Long  time  the  manxome  foe  he  sought  — 
So  rested  he  by  the  Tumtum  tree, 
And  stood  awhile  in  thought. 

And,  as  in  uffish  thought  he  stood, 
The  Jabberwock,  with  eyes  of  flame, 
Came  whiffling  through  the  tulgey  wood, 
And  burbled  as  it  came! 

continued  on  page  1319 
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Tve  got  a  chance  to 
buy  into  this 
dress  shop...5 


She  doesn't  have  to  work.  Her  present 
estate  would  keep  her  in  comfort.  But 
would  it  keep  her  feeling  useful . . .  keep 
her  in  touch  with  people?  The  decision 
is  more  than  a  money  matter.  It's  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  fi- 
nancial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 


the   interest   and   time   to  consider 
human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters.  Call 
your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust  Officer, 
at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's  talk 
about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Catering  Services  with  a  European  Touch 
French  Cuisine 

Homemade  Hors  d'  and  Dinner  Specialties 
Quiche  Lorraine  —  Pates  —  European  Pastries 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Experienced  Waiters 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


musicians 

of 

tomorrow . . . 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

^  (212)  749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RIVERVIEW 

Distinctive  condominiums 
overlooking  the  Charles  River 
in  Cambridge  near  Harvard 

Combining  the  ultimate  in 
luxury  with  a  magnificent  setting, 
Riverview  in  Cambridge  offers 
the  very  best  in  contemporary 
living. 

One,  two  and  three  bedroom 
apartments,  with  divided  levels 
for  personalized  living,  are  avail' 
able  from    $30,000   to   $70,000. 

22 1     Mt.   Auburn    St.,    Cambridge 
For  an  appointment,  call  354- 1 73 1 


Arthur 
AUirrsiY 


For  the  ultimate 
in  ballroom  dancing, 
Arthur  Murray's  of  course 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

JNS  ME 

THE 

^PREP  SHOP> 

•iMftVARDSQU**^ 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


r 


"N 


Mercedes-Benz 

"The  ultimate  motor  car" 
May  we  assist  you? 

AUTO  ENGINEERING 
SOUTH 


V. 


22  POND  STREET  (ROUTE  228) 

NORWELL-HINGHAM,  MASS. 

871-0550  •  749-2057 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdon,  Inc. 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 


mmi 


inn 


imnmnij^ 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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Investments  have 
different  rhythms  too! 

Some  people  want  their  investments  to  perform  vivace  while  others  prefer 
a  steadier  pace.  Whichever  pace  suits  you,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  can  develop  a  personal  financial  plan  to  meet  your  needs.  ^^ 

As  part  of  the  Boston  Company  we  can  offer  you  opportunities  in  real     ^^^^ 
estate,  oil  and  gas  and  securities.  Call  us  soon.  ^^5 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 


JUNE  30/AUGUST  20 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 

WODd 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 

Among  the  major  works 

Beethoven  -  Symphony  no.  9  Haydn  -  The  seasons 

Berlioz -Te  Deum  Verdi  -  Four  sacred  pieces 

Mahler -Symphonies  nos.  5,  6  and  8 


The  conductors 

Karel  Ancerl 
Leonard  Bernstein 
Aldo  Ceccato 
Colin  Davis 


Arthur  Fiedler 
James  Levine 
Bruno  Maderna 


Eugene  Ormandy 
Seiji  Ozawa 
William  Steinberg 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


Among  the  soloists 

Eunice  Alberts 
John  Alexander 
Gina  Bachauer 
John  Browning 
Jeannine  Crader 
Phyllis  Curtin 


Alicia  De  Larrocha 
Misha  Dichter 
William  Dooley 
Doriot  Anthony  Dvvyer 
Jules  Eskin 
Robert  Hale 
Richard  Lewis 


Jessye  Norman 
Peter  Serkin 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Joanna  Simon 
Alexis  Weissenberj 
Earl  Wild 


AND 


Boston  Pops  at  Tanglewood 

Berkshire  Music  Center  concerts 

The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

For  further  information  write  to: 

Berkshire  Festival,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 


DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 
BALDWIN   PIANO 


The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera. 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


* 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 
bum as  a  remembrance  gift. 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.   266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.   868  2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868  2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.    773-8500 

J J 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 

Provident  Institution 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

for  Savings 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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When  you 
invest  in 

The  Boston  Five, 
you  just 

can't  lose. 


• 


If  you've  never  thought  of  a  Boston  Five  savings  account 
as  an  investment,  it's  time  you  did.  Because  it's  one 
investment  you  can  make  these  days  that  guarantees  you 
one  hundred  cents  back  on  every  dollar  you  put  in.  The 
money  you  invest  in  the  Five  is  fully  insured  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  of  Massachusetts. 

So  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  market,  you  just 
can't  lose. 

In  fact,  you  stand  to  gain  substantially  when  you  invest 
in  the  Five.  We've  been  paying  continuous  dividends  since 
before  your  grandfather  was  born.  Right  now,  we're  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  allowed  by  law  ...  up  to  6% 
compounded  daily,  on  Term  Certificates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  bank  president  to 
know  that  an  investment  that  offers  you  great 
rates  of  return,  plus  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

So  think  of  the  Five  as  more  than 
a  place  to  put  your  money. 


Robert  J.  Spiller,  President, 


Think  of  us 
as  an  investment. 


BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  30  SCHOOL  ST.   BOSTON,  MASS.    02108  •  742-6000    MEMBER  FDIC/DIFM 
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Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 
A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 


Longy 

School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

GILBERT  KALISH  guest  pianist 

FINAL  CONCERT  OF  THE  SEASON 
Sunday  April  16  at  4  pm 


Michael 
HAYDN 

Boris 
BLACHER 

Ingolf 
DAHL 

Olivier 

MESSIAEN 


Divertimento  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon,  violin, 
viola  and  double  bass 

Trio  for  trumpet,  trombone  and  piano     op.  31 
Duettino  concertante  for  flute  and  percussion 


Quartet  for  the  end  of  time,  for  clarinet,  violin, 
cello  and  piano 

Ticket  prices:     $1.50  $2.50  $3.50 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492),  the 
Harvard  Coop  (492-1000),  the  Boston  University  ticket  office  (353-3651) 
and  the  TCA  ticket  service  at  MIT  (864-6900  ext.  4885).  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  266-0150.  Individual  tickets  will  be  available  at 
the  door  of  Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  the  concert. 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 


C.  1972  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  BOSTON 

SUBSIDIARY   NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP  ;  AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 
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** 


• 


"My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?" 


One,  two!  One,  two!  And  through  and  through 
The  vorpal  blade  went  snicker-snack! 
He  left  it  dead,  and  with  its  head 
He  went  galumphing  back. 

'And  hast  thou  slain  the  Jabberwock? 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  beamish  boy! 
O  frabjous  day!  Callooh!  Callay! 
He  chortled  in  his  joy. 

'Twas  brillig,  and  the  slithy  toves 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe: 
All  mimsy  were  the  borogoves, 
and  the  mome  raths  outgrabe.' 

(speaking) 

'It  seems  very  pretty,'  she  said  when  she  finished  it,  'but  it's  rather  hard  to 
understand!  .  .  .  Somehow,  it  seems  to  fill  my  head  with  ideas  —  only  I  don't 
exactly  know  what  they  are!  However,  somebody  killed  something:  that's  clear, 
at  any  rate  — .' 

CHORALE 

Chorus 

Es  1st  genug:  Herr,  wenn  es  dir  gefallt, 

so  spanne  mich  doch  uns  .... 

TURTLE   SOUP  2 

Solo  soprano 
(speaking) 

'Oh,  the  Mock  Turtle's  Song,  again  please,'  cried  Alice,  so  eagerly  that  the 
Gryphon  said,  in  a  rather  offended  tone,  'Hm!  No  accounting  for  tastes!  Sing 
her  "Turtle  Soup",  will  you,  old  fellow?' 

(singing) 

'Beautiful  Soup,  so  rich  and  green, 

Waiting  in  a  hot  tureen! 

Who  for  such  dainties  would  not  stoop? 

Soup  of  the  evening,  beautiful  Soup! 

Soup  of  the  evening,  beautiful  Soup! 

Beau  -  ootiful  Soo  -  oop! 
Beau  -  ootiful  Soo  -  oop! 
Soo  -  oop  of  the  e-e-evening, 
Beautiful,  beautiful  Soup! 

Beautiful  Soup!  Who  cares  for  fish, 
Game,  or  any  other  dish? 
Who  would  not  give  all  else  for  two  p 
Enny-worth  only  of  Beautiful  Soup? 
Pennyworth  only  of  beautiful  Soup? 

Beau  -  ootiful  Soo  -  oop! 
Beau  -  ootiful  Soo  -  oop! 
Soo  -  oop  of  the  e-e-evening, 
Beautiful,  beauti  -  FUL  SOUP!' 

(speaking) 

'Come  on!'  cried  the  Gryphon,  and  taking  Alice  by  the  hand,  they  hurried  off 
without  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  song  .  .  .  while  more  and  more  faintly  came, 
carried  on  the  breeze  that  followed  them,  the  melancholy  words:  — 
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(singing) 

Soo  -  oop  of  the  e-e-evening, 

Beautiful,  beautiful  Soup!' 

THE  CHORALE 

Es  ist  genug! 

Herr,  wenn  es  dir  gefallt, 

So  spanne  mich  doch  aus! 

Mein  Jesus  kommt: 

Nun  gute  Nacht,  o  Welt! 

Ich  fahr'  ins  Himmelshaus, 

Ich  fahre  sicher  hin  mit  Frieden, 

Mein  grosser  Jammer  bleibt  darnieden. 

Es  ist  genug!  Es  ist  genug! 


It  is  enough. 

Lord,  when  it  pleases  thee, 

Release  my  soul  from  earth. 

My  Jesus  comes; 

Now  farewell,  o  world. 

I  go  to  the  heavenly  mansions, 

I  go  with  great  gladness. 

My  great  sadness  stays  here  below 

on  earth. 

It  is  enough. 


David  Del  Tredici  began  his  musical  career  as  a  pianist,  studying  prin- 
cipally with  Bernhard  Abramowitsch  in  Berkeley,  California,  and  with 
Robert  Helps  in  New  York.  He  appeared  frequently  in  recital  and  with 
symphony  orchestras  on  the  West  Coast,  including  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Enrique  Jorda  and  Arthur  Fiedler. 

After  the  encouragement  of  Darius  Milhaud,  with  whom  he  studied  at 
the  Aspen  Music  Festival  in  1958,  David  Del  Tredici  then  devoted  him- 
self to  composition,  studying  with  Arnold  Elston  and  Seymour  Shifrin  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  later  with  Roger  Sessions 
and  Earl  Kim  at  Princeton.  Del  Tredici  holds  a  BA  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
membership  and  a  Master  of  Fine  Arts. 

Besides  several  summers'  residency  at  Tanglewood,  Yaddo  and  the 
MacDowell  Colony,  he  has  been  a  frequent  resident  at  the  Marlboro 
Festival.  /  hear  an  army,  commissioned  by  the  Fromm  Foundation, 
received  its  first  performance  at  Tanglewood,  and  Night-conjure  verse 
was  premiered  at  the  Marlboro  Festival. 

With  the  premiere  of  Syzygy  at  Philharmonic  Hall,  New  York,  in  July 
1968,  David  Del  Tredici  was  recognized  as  a  major  new  talent  by  press 
and  public  alike.  Commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
in  honor  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  Syzygy  was  first  performed  by 
soprano  Phyllis  Bryn-Julson  with  the  Festival  Chamber  Ensemble  con- 
ducted by  Richard  Duffalo.  The  first  performance,  available  on  a  Colum- 
bia recording,  was  repeated  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  September 
1968.  Washington  Post  critic  Paul  Hume  commented,  'It  is  music  written 
after  Webern,  yet  more  inventive,  treasonable  though  that  may  sound. 
It  is  superb  .  .  .' 

In  November  1969  Aaron  Copland  conducted  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  premiere  performance  of  The  lobster-quadrille,  a  work 
which  'enraptured  the  audience'  and  'was  great  fun',  according  to 
London  music  critics.  Mr  Del  Tredici  is  at  present  at  work  setting  all  of 
the  verse  from  Alice  in  Wonderland  to  music. 

Besides  the  commissions  mentioned  above,  David  Del  Tredici  has 
received  numerous  awards:  a  Woodrow  Wilson  fellowship,  Hertz  award, 
Guggenheim  fellowship,  Naumberg  Recording  Award  and  an  award 
from  the  National  Council  of  Arts  and  Letters.  A  member  of  the  music 
department  of  Harvard  University  since  1967,  he  recently  resigned  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  composition. 
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JOSQUIN   DES  PREZ 

La  deploration  de  Jehan  Okeghem 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Josquin  was  born  about  1440,  probably  in  Hainault,  Burgundy;  he  died  at 
Conde-sur-Escaut  on  August  27  1521.  He  wrote  his  memorial  piece  to  Okeghem 
about  1495. 

It  had  been  thought  until  recently  that  Josquin  was  born  between  1445 
and  1450,  but  records  show  that  the  earlier  date  of  1440  is  probably 
nearer  the  mark.  He  was  a  boy  chorister  at  the  collegiate  church  of  Saint- 
Quentin,  and  all  the  evidence  points  to  his  having  been  a  pupil  of  Jehan 
Okeghem,  the  greatest  of  the  composers  of  the  Franco-Netherlands 
school.  Between  1459  and  1472  Josquin  was  a  singer  at  Milan  Cathedral, 
then  was  appointed  to  the  court  of  Duke  Galeazzo  Sforza,  in  the  same 
city,  where  he  remained  for  five  years.  His  next  employer  was  Cardinal 
d'Ascanio  in  Rome,  and  from  1486  until  1494  he  was  a  musician  in  the 
Papal  establishment,  serving  under  Popes  Innocent  VIII  and  Alexander 
VI.  There  were  also  brief  visits  to  Ferrara  and  Florence  during  this  time. 

Josquin  was  choirmaster  of  Cambrai  Cathedral  for  four  years  from  1495, 
then  went  to  work  at  the  court  of  Ercole  d'Este  in  Ferrara.  After  a  year 
or  two  traveling  between  France  and  Italy,  he  joined  the  service  of 
Louis  XII  of  France,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1516.  Josquin  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  as  Canon  of  St  Gudule  in  Brussels  and  Provost 
of  the  chapter  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Conde. 

Josquin  was  thought  of  as  the  greatest  teacher  and  composer  of  his  day, 
and  had  the  unusual  distinction  of  seeing  his  work  printed  in  book 
form,  thanks  to  Ottaviano  dei  Petrucci,  one  of  the  first  Italian  music 
publishers.  His  music  was  not  only  sung  throughout  Europe,  but  also 
much  admired  by  his  contemporaries;  it  would  probably  have  been  lost 
to  us,  had  it  not  found  a  champion  in  the  indefatigable  English  music 
historian  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Charles  Burney. 

Josquin's  music  is  in  two  distinct  styles:  one  shows  the  influence  of  the 
contrapuntalists  of  the  Netherlands,  the  other  of  his  Italian  predecessors, 
whose  work  was  largely  homophonic.  Both  are  present  in  the  moving 
tribute  to  his  teacher  Okeghem. 

The  custom  of  composing  laments  to  the  memory  of  recently  dead 
musicians  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century.  The  convention  demanded 
that  the  departed  be  named  in  the  text,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  plain- 
song  Requiem  be  included.  Okeghem  himself  had  written  such  a  piece 
after  the  death  of  Gilles  Binchois,  in  which  the  highest  voice  sings  a 
commemorative  ballade,  while  the  tenor,  during  the  final  section,  sings 
the  words  from  the  Dies  irae,  'Pie  jesu,  Domine,  dona  ei  requiem',  to 
a  slightly  altered  version  of  the  plainchant  melody. 

Josquin's  lament  to  Okeghem  is  set  in  five  parts  to  a  text  by  Jean 
Molinet.  The  'motet-chanson',  as  Alec  Robertson  describes  it  in  his 
admirable  book  Requiem  (Cassell,  London,  1967),  is  in  two  sections.  In 
the  first  the  tenor  sings  the  plainsong  'Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis, 
Domine,  et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis'  (Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord, 
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and  let  perpetual  light  shine  on  them),  while  the  other  voices  sing,  in 
contrapuntal  style,  the  poem  of  Molinet: 


Nymphes  des  bois,  Deesses  des 

fontaines, 
Chantres  expers  de  toutes  nations, 
Changez  vos  voix  fort  claires  et 

haultaines 
En  cris  tranchants  et  lamentations: 
Car  d'Atropos  les  molestations 
Vostre  Okeghem  par  sa  rigeur  attrape, 
Le  vrai  tresoir  de  musique  et  chef 

d'oeuvre, 
Qui  de  trepas  desormais  plus 

n'eschappe 
Dont  grand  doumage  est  que  la 

terre  coeuvre. 


Nymphs  of  the  woods,  goddesses  of 

the  streams, 

Master-singers  of  every  nation, 

Change  the  bright  clarity  of  your 

voices 

To  cries  of  woe  and  lamentation. 

For  the  ravages  of  Atropos1 

Have  cruelly  seized  your  Okeghem, 

The  true  light  of  master  musicianship, 

Who  has  now  succumbed  to  the 

call  of  death. 

lis  great  pity  that  earth  covers 

his  body. 


In  the  second  section,  which  is  composed  homophonically,  the  tenors 
are  silent  until  the  final  sentence. 


Accoustrez-vous  d'habits  de  deuil, 
Josquin,  Brumel,  Pirchon,  Compere; 
Et  plorez  grosses  larmes  d'oeuil. 
Perdu  avec  vostre  bon  pere. 
Requiescat  in  pace.  Amen. 


Don  your  garb  of  mourning, 

josquin,  Brumel2,  Pirchon3,  Compere4; 

And  weep  great  tears 

For  the  loss  of  your  good  father. 

May  he  rest  in  peace.  Amen. 


It  is  worth  mentioning  that  Josquin  wrote  his  piece  in  black  notes,  an 
exceptional  custom  at  the  time,  to  symbolize  the  mourning  character  of 
the  work. 


1.  One  of  the  Fates  in  Greek  mythology. 

2.  Antoine  Brumel  (flourished  c.  1500),  another  pupil  of  Okeghem,  at  one  time  choirmaster  of 
Notre-Dame  in   Paris. 

3.  No  records  are  extant  of  this  musician. 

4.  Louis  Compere  (c.  1455-1518),  like  Josquin  a  chorister  at  Saint-Quentin,  and  later  canon  there. 


OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 

Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum  (And  I  look  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead) 
Program  note  by  the  composer 

Messiaen  was  born  in  Avignon  on  December  10  1908.  He  composed  Ft  exspecto 
in  1964.  The  first  performance,  a  private  one,  took  place  at  the  Sainte-Chapelle, 
Paris,  on  May  7  1965. 

The  work  is  recorded  on  CBS  stereo  32  11  0048  (co-production  Erato-CBS 
records)  by  the  Groupe  Instrumental  a  percussion  de  Strasbourg  and  I'Orchestre 
du  Domaine  Musical,  Paris,  conducted  by  Pierre  Boulez,  and  under  the  artistic 
supervision  of  the  composer.  For  this  recording  Messiaen  wrote  his  own  note, 
here  reprinted  in  the  translation  from  the  French  by  Felix  Aprahamian. 

This  work  was  commissioned  by  Andre  Malraux.  It  was  composed  and 
orchestrated  in  1964.  Its  instrumentation  intends  it  for  vast  spaces: 
churches,  cathedrals  and  even  performances  in  the  open  air  and  on 
mountain  heights  .  .  . 
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It  is  perhaps  useful  to  recall  that,  at  the  time  he  was  writing  his  score, 
the  composer  gladly  surrounded  himself  with  strong  and  simple  pictures 
—  of  the  stepped  pyramids  of  Mexico,  the  temples  and  statues  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  Romanesque  and  Gothic  churches;  that  he  re-read  the 
texts  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  on  'The  resurrection'  and  'The  world  of  the 
resuscitated';  that  he  worked  in  the  High  Alps,  facing  those  powerful 
landscapes  that  are  his  true  homeland. 

May  7  1965,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning:  the  date  of  the  first, 
private,  performance  at  the  Sainte-Chapelle.  This  was  the  ideal  setting 
for  the  work,  as  much  for  the  marriage  of  the  colours  of  the  instru- 
mental timbres  and  sonorous  intricacies  with  resplendence  of  blues, 
reds,  gold  and  purples,  as  for  the  alternating  resonances  due  to  the 
encircling  of  the  stained-glass  windows.  A  second  performance  took 
place  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Baudo  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre- 
Dame  de  Chartres  before  a  large  throng  on  Sunday,  June  20  1965,  at 
the  end  of  High  Mass.  This  was  given  in  the  presence  of  Monsignor 
Michon  (the  Bishop  of  Chartres)  and  of  General  Charles  de  Gaulle.  The 
third  performance  was  given  in  Paris,  at  a  concert  of  the  Domaine 
Musical,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Boulez,  with  the  players  taking 
part  in  the  present  recording.  The  orchestra  comprises  three  ensembles: 
woodwind,  brass,  and  metallic  percussion  instruments. 

Woodwind:  2  piccolos,  3  flutes,  3  oboes,  english  horn,  E  flat  clari- 
net, 3  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contra- 
bassoon. 

Brass:  trumpet  in  D,  3  trumpets,  6  horns  in  F,  3  trombones, 

bass  trombone,  tuba,  bass  saxhorn  in  B  flat. 

Metallic  Percussion:  3  sets  of  tuned  cow  bells,  tubular  bells,  6 
gongs,  3  tarn  tarns. 

There  are  five  pieces.  Each  bears  a  text  from  Holy  Scripture.  Here  are 
the  five  texts,  each  followed  by  a  short  analysis  of  the  piece: 

1.  'Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  thee,  O  Lord:  Lord,  hear  my 
voice/  (Psalm  130,  verses  1  and  2) 

Theme  of  the  depths  in  the  lower  brass  —  harmonisation  by  the  six 
horns  in  coloured  clusters  —  a  cry  from  the  Abyss! 

2.  'Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more;  death  hath  no 
more  dominion  over  him/  (Romans,  chapter  6,  verse  9) 

A  melody  by  default:  the  cessation  of  sounds  gives  it  its  outline.  The 
cow  bells  and  bells  elaborate  an  Indian  decitala  beneath  a  trumpet 
melody  which  causes  coloured  woodwind  clusters  to  spurt  forth.  A  few 
silences,  as  important  as  the  music.  Conclusion  by  the  solo  clarinet  and 
english  horn. 

3.  'The  hour  is  coming  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God/  (St  John,  chapter  5,  verse  25) 

This  voice  that  will  awaken  the  dead  is  thrice  symbolised  here.  First 
symbol:  given  to  the  woodwind  ensembles,  the  disjointed  song,  with  its 
contrasted  dynamics,  of  the  Uirapuru,  a  bird  of  the  Amazon.  Second 
symbol:  the  permutations  of  the  bells.  Third  symbol:  a  long  and  power- 
ful resonance  of  the  tarn  tarn. 

4.  'They  shall  be  raised  in  glory,  with  a  new  name,  when  the  morning 
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stars  sing  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy/  (Corinthians 
I,  chapter  15,  verse  43;  Revelations,  chapter  2,  verse  17;  Job,  chapter  38, 
verse  7) 

The  three  mysterious  blows,  the  three  resonances,  the  pianissimo  or 
fortissimo  sounds  of  the  tarn  tarns,  that  continually  interrupt  the  musical 
discourse,  symbolise  at  the  same  time  the  solemn  moment  of  the  resur- 
rection and  the  distant  melody  of  the  stars.  The  Paschal  introit  of  the 
bells  and  cow  bells,  the  Alleluia  of  the  trumpets,  with  its  halo  of  har- 
monics, symbolize  the  'Gift  of  lucidity'.  The  song  of  the  Short-toed 
Lark,  a  bird  of  Greece  and  Spain,  given  to  the  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets 
and  bassoons,  symbolises  joy.  The  angels  and  stars  and  all  the  themes 
(even  those  of  the  first  piece,  played  by  the  trombones)  join  in  acclaim- 
ing the  Risen  in  their  glory  —  by  superimposing  four  musical  strains, 
four  variations  of  colour,  and  four  complexes  of  sonority. 

5.  'And  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude/  (Revelations,  chapter  19, 
verse  6) 

The  orchestral  tutti  and  the  striking  of  the  gongs  are  entrusted  with  this 
chorale-like  effect  which  stays  enormous,  unanimous  and  simple. 
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OLIVIER  MESSIAEN  —  an  essay 
by  Pierre  Boulez 

Pierre  Boulez  wrote  his  essay  especially  for  a  program  given  by  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  on  December  5  1970,  which  was  devoted  to  the 
discussion,  rehearsal  and  performance  of  works  by  Messiaen.  It  is 
reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the  author,  and  of  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra, Klaus  G.  Roy,  Director  of  Publications  and  Program  Editor.  The 
translation  from  the  French  is  by  Simone  Samuels. 

The  name  of  Messiaen  is  a  symbol  for  those  who  have  initially  studied 
harmony,  then  analysis  and  composition  at  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Paris. 

That  institution,  very  respectable  indeed,  but  often  behind  its  own  time 
especially  where  composition  is  concerned  —  that  adventure  on  which 
very  young  people  embark  —  that  institution  has  observed  over  the 
years  the  growing  importance  of  one  of  its  teachers.  During  the  last 
years  of  the  second  world  war,  the  number  of  students  was  certainly 
very  limited,  but  no  less  certainly  they  were  very  enthusiastic  and 
inclined  to  proselyte  ...  As  the  years  went  by,  Messiaen's  class  grew 
considerably  in  its  radiance,  and  attracted  an  increasingly  important 
number  of  students  from  extremely  diverse  countries. 

Thus  the  personality  and  the  music  of  Messiaen  have  always  been,  for 
almost  thirty  years,  the  center  of  intense  pedagogical  activity;  they  have 
fostered  the  appearance  of  many  new  talents  and  have  not  ceased  to 
attract  the  attention  of  young  musicians  on  a  number  of  questions  —  and 
sometimes  of  answers  —  that  reveal  to  us  the  actual  state  of  music. 

The  first  observation  that  becomes  essential  is  that  Messiaen's  music 
ceases,  without  ignoring  it,  to  consider  the  'European'  tradition  as  the 
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only  valid  one,  as  the  exclusive  current  that  we  must  follow.  He  knows 
profoundly  the  musical  literature  that  is  familar  to  us,  and  also  that 
which  is  less  so;  he  understands  its  meaning,  and  is  able  to  follow  its 
evolution  through  the  centuries.  But  to  be  willing  in  our  time  still  to 
consider  our  own  musical  civilization  as  'privileged'  in  relation  to 
others,  seems  to  him  singularly  narrow-minded.  That  is  why  he  has 
tried  to  discover,  in  time  and  in  space,  other  modes  of  musical  thinking 
which  could  enrich  his  personality,  his  viewpoints  and  consequently  his 
musical  vocabulary,  his  own  ideas. 

He  often  says  of  himself  that  he  is  a  'rhythmician'.  It  is  indeed  in  the 
domain  of  rhythm  that  he  has  shown  himself  as  one  of  the  most  daring 
explorers  of  his  time.  Not  only  did  he  know  how  to  draw  the  lesson 
and  consequences  of  the  works  of  Stravinsky,  for  instance  (particularly 
those  of  The  rite  of  spring),  but  thanks  to  the  study  of  rhythms  of  the 
music  practiced  in  India  and  thanks  to  a  new  utilization  of  the  ancient 
Greek  metrics,  he  has  discovered  a  host  of  new  ideas,  codified  little  by 
little  in  the  course  of  his  most  important  works. 

Time  is  for  him  a  capital  factor  of  music;  and  he  has  considerably 
enriched  the  occidental  domain  of  rhythm  in  confronting  it  especially 
with  the  concepts  of  India,  and  more  generally  those  of  Asia. 

The  second  phenomenon  immediately  evident  in  Messiaen's  work  is 
the  diversity  of  the  sonorous  material  he  uses.  Thus  he  possesses  an 
entirely  personal  language.  Yet  it  is  not  a  lack  of  cohesion  that  I  mean 
to  imply.  What  is  noteworthy  is  that  he  transforms  a  certain  number  of 
materials  which  have  very  different  correlations,  and  sometimes  very 
difficult  ones  with  the  music  or  between  themselves,  and  that  he  inte- 
grates them  into  a  work  the  diversity  of  which  astonishes. 

Thus  it  is  with  bird-song,  for  example.  I  note  his  predilection  for  birds: 
for  their  songs,  of  course,  but  also  their  colors  and  their  life  habits.  Next 
to  the  term  'rhythmician'  he  would  gladly  place  that  of  ornithologist  to 
qualify  himself.  No  one  is  obliged,  of  course,  to  follow  him  into  the 
field  of  ornithology.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  example,  the  world 
of  birds  holds  no  particular  attraction,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  even 
Messiaen's  music  has  brought  me  around  on  that  score  .  .  .  But  what 
can,  what  must  interest  a  musician  is  the  manner  in  which  he  utilizes 
that  given  subject  matter,  specialized  as  it  is,  to  make  of  it  a  musical 
work. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  draw  a  parallel  with  his  use  of  plain- 
chant.  He  has  solid  knowledge  of  Gregorian  music  —  as  a  Catholic  and 
as  a  musician  having  played  the  organ  for  many  years  in  religious  serv- 
ices. There  also,  he  utilizes  motives  offered  him  by  history  and  trans- 
forms them  for  the  needs  of  his  own  music,  to  the  point  of  making  them 
an  element  purely  personal. 

Many  other  aspects  of  Messiaen's  music  could  be  described.  But  prob- 
ably none  would  be  as  important  as  the  ones  already  dealt  with.  Perhaps 
one  should  link  this  need  to  explore  and  to  transform,  to  relate  to  one- 
self all  discoveries  encountered  along  one's  way,  to  his  important 
pedagogical  career.  He  has  taught  us  to  look  around  us  and  to  under- 
stand that  all  can  become  music. 

copyright  ©  1970  by  Pierre  Boulez 
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OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 
by  Klaus  G.  Roy 

Olivier  Messiaen  is  recognized  today  as  one  of  the  important  figures 
in  twentieth  century  music,  as  much  for  the  influence  he  has  exerted 
on  younger  men  as  for  his  work.  Among  his  many  outstanding  pupils 
are  Pierre  Boulez  and  Karlheinz  Stockhausen.  He  in  turn  has  written 
about  those  who  have  influenced  him:  'My  mother,  the  poetess  Cecile 
Sauvage;  my  wife,  the  composer  Claire  Delbos;  Shakespeare,  Claudel, 
Reverdy  and  Eluard,  Hello  and  Dom  Columbia  Marmion  (dare  I  speak 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  contain  the  only  Truth?);  birds;  Russian 
music;  the  great  Pelleas  and  Melisande  of  Claude  Debussy;  plainsong; 
Hindu  rhythms;  the  mountains  of  Dauphine;  and,  finally,  all  that 
pertains  to  stained  glass  windows  and  rainbows.' 

Messiaen  is  the  scion  of  a  literary  family:  his  father,  Pierre,  was  a 
professor  of  literature  especially  noted  for  his  Shakespeare  translations, 
his  mother  the  poetess  mentioned  above.  He  began  to  play  the  piano 
early,  and  at  the  age  of  11  enrolled  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where 
he  studied  with  Jean  and  Noel  Gallon,  Marcel  Dupre,  Maurice  Em- 
manuel, and  Paul  Dukas;  he  won  several  prizes  there  for  harmony, 
organ,  improvisation  and  composition,  graduating  in  1930.  In  1931  he 
became  organist  at  the  Trinity  Church  in  Paris;  in  1936,  together  with 
Andre  Jolivet,  Yves  Baudrier  and  Daniel  Lesur  he  organized  the  group 
known  as  'La  jeune  France',  whose  desire  it  was  'to  create  and  promote 
a  living  music'.  His  composition  of  1934,  L'ascension:  quatre  medita- 
tions symphoniques,  has  been  performed  world-wide  (by  the  Boston 
Symphony  first  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  under  Serge  Koussevitzky  in 
1949,  later  in  Boston  under  Eugene  Ormandy  and  Richard  Burgin).  He 
taught  also  at  the  Ecole  Normale  and  the  Schola  Cantorum  before 
serving  in  the  French  army;  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans,  and 
spent  some  time  (1940-41)  in  a  prison  camp  in  Silesia,  where  he  wrote 
and  performed  his  piano  quartet,  'Pour  la  fin  de  temps';  later  in  1941 
he  was  repatriated  and  in  1942  appointed  professor  of  harmony  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  resuming  also  his  post  at  the  Trinite.  In  1947  he 
began  a  new  series  of  classes  at  the  Conservatory,  in  analysis,  aesthe- 
tics, and  rhythm.  In  1949  he  led  a  seminar  in  composition  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  gaining  a  considerable  number  of  American 
disciples  and  enthusiasts.  The  first  performance  of  Turangalila  took 
place  on  December  2  of  the  latter  year,  with  Leonard  Bernstein  con- 
ducting the  Boston  Symphony.  Chronochromie,  dating  from  1960,  is 
regarded  as  a  score  of  exceptional  significance  both  in  Messiaen's  own 
large  output  and  nn  the  current  literature  of  orchestral  music. 

copyright  ©  1970  by  the  Musical  Arts  Association  of  Cleveland 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  Associate  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in  Holly- 
wood in  1944.  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  seventeen  he  studied  piano  with  John 
Crown  and  Muriel  Kerr,  harpsichord  with 
Alice  Ehlers.  He  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California  with  advanced  stand- 
ing in  1962,  and  studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl 
and  John  Crown.  He  was  awarded  the 
Alumni  Prize  as  the  outstanding  student  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 

For  four  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra,  a  resident  company  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Music  Center.  At  the  Monday  Evening  concerts  he  was  con- 
ductor and  piano  soloist  during  this  time  in  performances,  many  of  them 
premieres,  by  contemporary  composers,  including  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre 
Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl.  He  has  been 
pianist  in  the  classes  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  has  prepared  the  orches- 
tra for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts.  During  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festi- 
val and  Ojai  Festival  the  following  year,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was 
assistant  conductor  to  Pierre  Boulez.  He  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai 
Festival  in  the  summers  of  1968  and  1969. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  dur- 
ing 1968,  he  conducted  the  premiere  of  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  During  the  1968-1969  season 
he  conducted  youth  concerts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Philharmonia.  He  returned 
to  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1969  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  where  he  conducted  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra, and  was  much  involved  in  the  musical  preparation  of  the  Center's 
production  of  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the  1969-1970  season, 
he  replaced  William  Steinberg  at  concerts  in  New  York  during  the  fall 
when  Mr  Steinberg  became  ill.  He  conducted  more  than  thirty  of  the 
Boston  Symphony's  concerts  during  that  season,  and  was  appointed 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1970.  In  May  1970 
he  made  his  London  debut  in  concerts  with  the  London  Symphony.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  he  conducted  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  at  the  Lincoln 
Center  Festival  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  Tanglewood.  On  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  recent  tour  to  Europe  he  conducted  concerts  in 
Wuppertal,  Hanover,  Frankfurt,  Rome  and  Barcelona.  He  made  his  debut 
in  Japan  last  May.  He  recently  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Fine  Arts  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  made  several  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  among  them  per- 
formances of  Debussy's  Images,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  1,  Ives's 
Three  places  in  New  England,  Ruggles's  Sun-treader,  Piston's  Symphony 
no.  2  and  Schuman's  Violin  concerto,  with  Paul  Zukofsky.  He  also  plays 
the  piano  in  an  album  of  chamber  music  by  Debussy,  the  first  record 
made  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  -I327 


THE  SOLOISTS 


PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  who  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1966  in  performances  of 
Berg's  Suite  from  'Lulu',  conducted  by  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  was  born  in  North  Dakota,  and 
educated  at  Concordia  College  in  Moor- 
head,  Minnesota.  She  attended  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  for  four 
summers,  winning  a  Fromm  Fellowship,  a 
High  Fidelity  Magazine  prize,  and  a  Corn- 
Marvin  sarkin  studio  position-performance  award.  In  recent  sea- 
sons she  has  given  recitals  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
appeared  with  many  leading  musical  organizations,  among  them  the 
Louisville  Symphony,  the  Louisville  Bach  Society,  the  Washington  Choral 
Arts  Society,  the  Bethlehem  Bach  Festival,  the  Aspen  Festival,  the  New 
York  Contemporary  Chamber  Ensemble,  the  New  York  Music  Society 
and  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  London.  A  specialist  in  con- 
temporary music,  Phyllis  Bryn-Julson  has  recorded  for  the  Odyssey, 
Nonesuch,  Columbia  and  Louisville  labels.  Her  future  engagements 
include  appearances  in  London,  New  York,  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Buffalo  and  a  tour  of  Texas. 


A  native  of  New  Orleans,  MALLORY 
WALKER  earned  his  BA  degree  in  history 
at  Occidental  College  in  Los  Angeles.  After 
serving  in  the  US  Army  Chorus,  he  joined 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Studio,  and  sub- 
sequently launched  his  career  in  Europe 
as  the  leading  Mozart  tenor  of  the  Cologne 
and  Stuttgart  Operas.  He  has  appeared  with 
the  San  Francisco  Spring  Opera,  Central 
City  Opera,  Houston  Grand  Opera,  Lake 
George  Opera,  and  the  Opera  Society  of 
Washington,  as  well  as  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  Buffalo  Philharmonic, 
Washington  National  Symphony,  and  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  He  has 
appeared  on  television  in  the  St  Matthew  Passion,  and  has  recorded 
Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  for  RCA. 

Mallory  Walker's  most  recent  operatic  performances  include  Rodolfo  in 
La  Boheme  with  the  Central  City  Opera  Festival,  and  Pinkerton  in 
Madama  Butterfly  with  the  Opera  Guild  of  Greater  Miami,  a  role  he 
repeated  with  the  Kansas  City  Lyric  Theatre,  where  he  also  sang  in  pro- 
ductions of  The  taming  of  the  shrew  and  Gianni  Schicchi.  In  recent 
orchestral  appearances,  he  has  sung  performances  of  Britten's  War 
requiem  in  Rochester,  concert  versions  of  both  Gounod's  Faust  and 
Boito's  Mefistofele  with  the  Nauburg  Concerts  of  New  York,  and  a  con- 
cert version  of  Fidelio  at  the  Meadowbrook  Music  Festival.  He  makes 
his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  these  concerts. 
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LESLIE  GUINN,  who  was  awarded  in  1968 
a  special  fellowship  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  sang  Der  Mann  in  the  Center's 
performance  of  Schoenberg's  Die  gluck- 
liche  Hand,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
is  a  native  of  Texas.  He  began  his  formal 
voice  training  at  Northwestern  University. 
There  he  was  heard  by  Lotte  Lehmann,  who 
invited  him  to  study  in  Santa  Barbara.  After 
service  in  the  US  Army,  during  which  he 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Army  Band 
and  Chorus,  and  with  the  Washington  National  Symphony,  he  won  the 
American  Opera  Auditions  for  performance  in  Italy.  He  has  received 
a  Martha  Baird  Rockefeller  grant  on  three  occasions,  and  from  1969  to 
1971  was  the  Affiliate  Artist  at  the  Council  of  the  Arts  in  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  in  an  experimental  program  designed  to  build  audi- 
ences outside  the  traditional  concert  setting.  Now  a  teacher  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Leslie  Guinn  gives  frequent  recitals,  and  has 
appeared  with  many  major  orchestras,  among  them  the  American  Sym- 
phony, the  Detroit  Symphony,  the  Philadelphia,  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  with  which  he  sang  the  West  coast 
premiere  of  Britten's  War  requiem.  He  makes  his  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  at  these  concerts. 


THE  CHORUS 

THE  HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM  was  formed  in  the 
autumn  of  1971  by  F.  John  Adams,  a  doctoral  candidate  in  music  at 
Harvard.  Dedicated  to  the  performance  of  the  finest  music  in  the  choral 
repertoire,  the  choir  has  given  its  debut  concert  and  toured  to  Montreal 
in  recent  months.  Sharing  the  office,  the  library  and  the  conductor  of  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club  and  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  the  Collegium 
Musicum  is  entirely  student  managed.  The  choir  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  these  concerts. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON     1971-1972 

CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  SPECTRUM  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1971-1972 


Program 

1 

2A 

2B 

3 


Date 

October  8  &  9 
January  7 
January  8 
March  31  &  April  1 


ALL  CONCERTS  WERE  CONDUCTED  BY 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


WORKS  PLAYED  IN  THE  SPECTRUM  SERIES 

BACH 

Cantata  no.  4  'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

MALLORY  WALKER     tenor 

LESLIE  GUINN     baritone 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 
F.  John  Adams     director 


Program 
3 


BARTOK 

Music  for  strings,  percussion  and  celesta  (1935) 


DEL  TREDICI 
Pop-pourri 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON     soprano 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 
F.  John  Adams     director 
first  performance  in  this  version 


DES  PREZ 

La  deploration  de  Jehan  Okeghem 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 
F.  John  Adams     director 
first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


LISZT 

Hexameron  for  six  pianos  and  orchestra 

RAYMOND  LEWENTHAL 

GILBERT  KALISH 

MARILYN   NEELEY 

JOHN  ATKINS 

ILANA  VERED 

ANTONIO  BARBOSA 
world  premiere  in  this  version 

MESSIAEN 

Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 

first  performance  in  Boston 
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MOZART 

Notturno  in  D  for  four  orchestras     K.  286 
ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN, 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     assisting  conductors 

REICH 

Four  organs 

STEVE  REICH,  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS, 

NEWTON  WAYLAND,  AYRTON   PINTO     electric  organs 

first  performance  in  Boston 


STRAVINSKY 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 

Introitus  —  T.S.  Eliot  in  memoriam 

MEN  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Requiem  canticles 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 
Scenes  de  ballet 
Violin  concerto  in  D 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
Symphony  of  psalms 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


2A 
2A 


2A 


2A 
2B 
2B 

2B 


The  following  pieces,  unannounced,  were  played  at  the  Spectrum  concerts: 

GABRIELI 

Canzon  septimi  toni  no.  2  1 

STRAVINSKY 

Zvezdoliki  2A  &  B 

MEN  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 
Fanfare  for  a  new  theatre  2B 

The  owl  and  the  pussycat  2B 

JOAN  HELLER     soprano 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     piano 


The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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BOSTON  POPS 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH  SEASON 


OPENING  TUESDAY  NIGHT  APRIL  25 


&i^ 


r  BOSTON 


ARTHUR   FIEDLER 
%MJ  Conductor 


April  25  -  June  24 


SYMPHONY  HALL  at  8.30 


During  the  first  week  of  the  season,  concerts  will  be  held  Tuesday 

through  Sunday.  Thereafter  there  will  be  concerts 

each  Monday  through  Saturday. 

The  Pension  Fund  Concert  will  be  on  Sunday  May  28. 

Tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  each  concert 


After  you  visit  Boston's 

major  art  museum* 
come  across  the  street  to 
Boston's  major  art  gallery. 

PAINTINGS  •  SCULPTURE* GRAPHICS 

by  extraordinary  young  Boston  and  New  York  artists  as  well  as 
major  works  by  artists  of  international  repute. 

PARKER  STREET  4W 

Parker  Street  470  Gallery  /  470  Parker  Street,  Boston 
opposite  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  /  free  parking 


Ggutpriged 

^  by 

degrees 


The  people  who  have  bought  our  Condominiums  at  30  St.  Paul  Street,  Brookline,  are  an  inter- 
esting bunch.  Sixty  percent  of  them  have  doctorates  of  one  kind  or  another.  What  does  it  all 
mean?  Who  knows?  What  is  important  to  them  (and  to  us)  is  that  for  a  relatively  small  invest- 
ment the  buyer  has  a  handsome  two-bedroom  suite  with  living  room,  kitchen  and  bath,  deco- 
rated to  individual  taste.  Maybe  this  is  for  you  too  —  the  convenience  and  security  of  an 
apartment,  with  all  the  advantages  of  real  money  savings  and  investment  growth.  If  you  buy 
our  Condominium  it  will  prove  you're  smart.  You  won't  need  an  advanced  degree.  Drop  in, 
noon  to  4  Friday  through  Monday  —  or  call  232-8224  and  ask  for  Mr.  Kinney. 

§)t.GPaul  oJWailOlf  30  St  Paul  Street,  Brookline,  Ma. 

Sales  and  Management  by  Berman  &  Sons,  Inc. 


Symphony  Hall 


Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 
*  5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  267-8645 
:   7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 
Promenade  Cafe/*Zachary's 
8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 
1  9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271   Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 


Copley  Sq. 


STUART  ST 


15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Carver  Street     57  Carver  Street  423-5700 

Other  Restaurants 

♦Admiralty  Room     38  Comhill  Street  742-9595 
*Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 
*Fenway  Motor  Inn 

111  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  492-7777 
*Five  Chateaux  5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  491-3600 
*Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 
*Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
*Polcari's     283  Causeway  742-4142 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center 
267-9875 

B.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

C.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

D.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

E.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
267-2965 


*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


zA  legendary M Experience  in  Twining 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


at  THE  COLONNADE 
^Boston  s  newest  grand  hotel 

for  Reservations:  262-0600 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 


52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


maison  robert 


CUISINE   FRANCHISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45   SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 
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Dm  Barry 

French 
Restaurant 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/  Boston 

(near  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M. -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M. -1:00  A.M. 


DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST..  266-3000 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  WILLIAM  DORE  AT  MED1AREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  til 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM   IN  DINING 


6EH}flNifE§ 


Lunch  11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 
333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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This  is  where  our 
Finance  Committee  meets, 
1r  Hastings  The  room  dates 
bach  to  1695.  It  was  part  of 
the  first  parish  house. 
\ 


Fascinating,  Mr  Turbott. 
Now  gou  tell  me  you're 
in  charge  of  the 
Church's  investments? 
/ 


Have  been  for  18  gears 
since  before  I  retired 
from  the  bond 
business.  And,  if  I 
sag  so,  we've  done  well 
But... 


...but  things  have 
been  more  difficult 
the  last  gear  or  two? 
/ 


Uh-ges  Our  expenses 
dre  up.  Our  income  is 
down  And  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  not...  well... 


...not  guiteasmuch 
in  touch  with  the 
market  as  before 
gou  retired. 

/ 


Er-whg  I  suppose 
gou  could  sag  that.  Now, 
we're  in  some  sound 
common  stocks  and 
corporate  bonds,  but  I 
wonder  if  uou  people 
could  just  look  at 
our  portfolio... 


Certainlg.  You  Know  we 
keep  up  to  date  on 
hundreds  of  issues 
so  we  can  advise  our 
charitable  trust  customers 
We'd  be  glad  to  counsel 
gou -or  assume  the 
direction  ofgour 
investments. 


Mr  Hastings,  I  think  we  understand 
each  other.  Now  that  gou're  one  of  us, 
I  don't  think  gou'll  want  to  miss  our 
oak  beams  in  the  vestrg. 


'd  like  verg 
much  to  see  them, 
Mr  Turbott. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Wendell  Hastings  in  our  Trust  Department.  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston.  Massachusetts  02109.  Member  FDIC. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


NINETY-SECOND  SEASON  1972-1973 


SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Adviser 


SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS    conductor 


THREE  CONCERTS  ON  FRIDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 
THREE  CONCERTS  ON  SATURDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 

Dates  to  be  announced 
Renewal  cards  to  be  mailed  to  subscribers  in  April 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME   PRODUCTS   INC. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 

31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

332-9890 

MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pel  ham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 

M.MUS. 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

Voice  Studios 

MARGOT 

WARNER, 

Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE 

—  REPERTOIRE 

June  thi 

"ough  August 

Summer 

and  Winter 

189 

John  Wise 

Avenue  (Route  133) 

2  Symphony  Road 

Essex, 

Mass.  01929 

Boston, 

Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853 

(617) 

267-0332 

assachusetts 


usic 


ducators 


ssociation 


aking 


usic 


veryone  s 


rt 


FIT  FOR  LIFE 

Exercise  Studio,  1230  Mass.  Ave.,  Harvard  Sq. 


Come  and  get  fit.  No  machines, 
no  equipment.  Just  you. 
Great  way  to  relax.  Individually- 
tailored  exercises.  Meet  people. 
Music.  Showers.  Fun! 

FIT  FOR  LIFE 491-0665 


Vd06 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12.  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 
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1971-72  bo/ton  university 
)         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director     Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


SUN.  APR.  9  at  4  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

NETHERLANDS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

SZYMON  GOLDBERG,  Conductor  and  Violin  Soloist 

Bach,  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G  Major;  Mozart,  Violin  Concerto  No.  5 
in  A  Major,  K.  219;  Badings,  Symphony;  Haydn,  Symphony  No.  57  in  D  Major 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-Office 


FRI.  EVE.,  APR.  14  at  8:30  P.M. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


PRESERVATION  HALL  JAZZ  BAND 


Tickets  Are  Now  on  Sale  at  the  Box-Office 


FRI.  EVE.,  APR.  21  at  8:30  P.M. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

GEORG  SOLTI,  Conductor 

Schubert,  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor,  D.  759  ("Unfinished"); 
Mahler,  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-Office 


Coming  in  the  1972-73 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  London 

Rudolf  Kempe,  Conductor 
Teiko  Maeheshi,  Violin  Soloist 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn,  Conductor 

Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Zubin  Mehta,  Conductor 

The  listed  orchestras  are  but  three  events  of  35  music  and  dance  attractions 
coming  to  Boston  in  the  1972-73  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series.  Current  sub- 
scribers will  receive  the  first  announcement  of  the  new  series  in  mid-April.  If  you 
are  not  a  subscriber,  and  wish  to  receive  a  brochure  describing  the  new  season  in 
detail,  write  to  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series,  Room  215,  420  Boylston  St., 
Boston  02116. 


80th  Year 

The  Vincent  Club 

presents 

'TAKE  YOUR  PICr 

an  original  musical  production 

for  the  benefit  of 
The  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital 
April  11, 13, 14, 15  at  8:30  p.m. 

April  12  at  7:30  p.m. 

Saturday  Matinee  at  2:30  p.m. 

New  England  Life  Hall. 

Box  Office, 

New  England  Life  Hall 

open  March  27  through  April  15 

Mondays  through  Fridays: 

9:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Telephone:  267-8085 


OLD  COLONY  TRUST 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  —  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in^for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


THURSDAY  B  3 
FRIDAY -SATURDAY  19 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 

JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.   FERRIS 


FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 
HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
IRVING  W.  RABB 
PAULC.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 

Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1972  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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Accompanist  to: 
The  Boston  Symphony 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-0775 
50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-0450 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN   L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

VINCENT  C. 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.  IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


HI-  RISE  CONSTRUCTION 

Deftly  engineered  by  Zelinka 

Matlick  in  wool  worsted 

gabardine.  White  belt 

and  buttons.  Green 

or  ivory.  Misses' 

sizes.  $145. 

Coats. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  •  NORTHSHORE  •  BURLINGTON  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Investments  have 
different  rhythms  too! 

Some  people  want  their  investments  to  perform  vivace  while  others  prefer 
a  steadier  pace.  Whichever  pace  suits  you,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  can  develop  a  personal  financial  plan  to  meet  your  needs.  ^^ 

As  part  of  the  Boston  Company  we  can  offer  you  opportunities  in  real     ^^^^ 
estate,  oil  and  gas  and  securities.  Call  us  soon.  ^^5 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PL  ACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Thursday  evening  April  13  1972  at  8.30 
Friday  afternoon  April  14  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  15  1972  at  8.30 

JAMES  LEVINE     conductor 


MOZART  Symphony  no.  35  in  D     K.  385  'Haffner' 

Allegro  con  spirito 
Andante 
Menuetto  &  trio 
Finale:  presto 


*MENDELSSOHN     Violin  concerto  in  E  minor     op.  64 

Allegro  molto  appassionato 

Andante 

Allegro  molto  vivace 

YUUKO  SHIOKAWA 
intermission 


MUSSORGSKY 


Pictures  at  an  exhibition,  pieces  for  piano 
(arranged  for  orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel) 

Promenade  -  Gnomus  (the  gnome)  -  Promenade  -  II 
vecchio  castello  (the  old  castle)  -  Promenade  - 
Tuileries  (children  in  the  Tuileries  gardens)  -  Bydlo 
(ox  cart)  -  Promenade  -  Ballet  of  chicks  in  their  shells 
-  Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle  -  Limoges,  the 
market  -  Catacombs  -  Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua 
(with  the  dead  in  a  dead  language)  -  The  hut  on 
hens'  legs  (Baba  Yaga  the  witch)  -  The  great  gate 
of  Kiev 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.45;  the  other  concerts  about 
10.15. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1 896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 


. 


YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


pokari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


c 


Contemporary  Prints  +  Pottery 

8  Story  St.,  Harvard  Sq.,  Tel.  661-1596  aft/aSia 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

shop,  inc. 

42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 

CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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JOURNEY 
TO  MUSIC 

EUROPE  72 

3  weeks  including 

INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVALS 

EDINBURGH 

SALZBURG 

LUCERNE 

BERLIN 

additional  performances  in 

LONDON 
VIENNA 

From  Boston  August  23 

Full  escorted  inclusive  fare  $1297 

Tour  fare  includes:  Air  transportation  by 

T^BOAC  ,  first  class  hotel,  continen- 
tal breakfast  throughout. 

Music  oriented  tours  and  receptions  with 
opportunity  to  meet  performing  artists, 
planned  by  John  Salkowski,  member 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

15  performances  at  festivals,  concerts  and 
opera. 

Transfers  and  baggage  handling,  tips,  taxes 
and  service  charges  as  well  as  the  services 
of  Cook's  escorts. 

For  detailed  information  and  reservations 
apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Statler  Office  Building 

Suite  1020 

20  Providence  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

TEL  (617)  267-5000 


yfo  trousseau  swi/se  ofjuos/o/i 


^Jke  Spirit   v>7  ^prina 

Black  pin  dots  on  a  White  acetate 
background  .  .  .  sprinkled  with  color- 
ful flowers  .  .  .  the  belt  tied  with 
yellow  velvet  .  .  .  back  zipper 
closing.    Sizes  8-16.  $58.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  col  lection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Kennedy  and  Muskie 


The  ironies  in  the  Kennedy- 
Muskie  tug  of  Presidential  war  are 
reaching  the  breaking  point. 

The  esteem  towards  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  among  Dr. 
George  Gallup's  constituents  is  ris- 
ing steadily,  just  as  Kennedy's  real 
chances  for  the  White  House  are 
evaporating. 

Why  is  he  prospering  in  the 
polls?  Almost  for  the  same  reason 
Muskie  is  doing  well  among  the 
people  who  decide  the  Democratic 
nomination.  Perhaps  this  dichotomy 
is  proof  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
two-party  system,  but  try  telling 
that  to  an  alderman  in  Pittsburgh. 

Kennedy's  is  a  bold,  clear 
voice  on  a  wide  range  of  public 
issues.  He  is  truly  liberated  from 
considerations  of  political  gain,  so  he 
is  deliberately  controversial  and 
flamboyant  on  Ireland,  civil  liberties 
and  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

Muskie's  views  seem  iden- 


tical to  Kennedy's.  But  Muskie 
speaks  less  flashily — or  less  fer- 
vently — and  politicians  and  many 
voters  see  him  as  a  quieter,  duller — 
or  more  stable — man,  less  of  a  boat- 
rocking  paladin  for  the  Party. 

Kennedy's  main  asset  can 
be  converted  into  liquid  currency 
only  by  going  into  the  primaries,  a 
path  he  has  foresworn.  So  he  waits 
until  Muskie  loses  a  few  primaries. 
But  another  irony  clouds  this  wait- 
ing period:  nobody  is  in  shape  to  beat 
Muskie  because  Kennedy  has  so 
monopolized  the  attention  and 
energies  of  those  seeking  an  alterna- 
tive to  Muskie. 

The  endorsement  of  Muskie 
by  Sen.  John  V.  Tunney  of  California 
was  final  proof  that  the  Kennedy- 
f or-President  drive  is  mostly  gossip 
and  gossamer.  Tunney  rang  down 
the  curtain  on  the  great  scenario 
before  an  out-of-town  tryout. 

MARTIN  F.  NOLAN,  December  10, 1971 


Martin  E  Nolan 
writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/Evening/Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 
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BOSTON 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

'  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

Parents  need  a  vacation 

Handicapped  people  need  help 

Chronic  illness  strikes 

A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call ... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 

3    0/„    1-2  yaars 
y    '«    SI, 000  mil 


0/m  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/o  Regular 

4 


^"         Savings 


"^ 


minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


>|         0/n    90  DaY  Notice 

I \y  /U      Pacchrkrvk  Arm 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notict  Rtquirtd  after  tht  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


It  sings 

in  your  glass. 


Delightful  German 
wines  from  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle. 

Berncasteler  Riesling         8  WWM^y* 

Liebfraumilch  ~~" ■""  T 

Piesporter  Goldtropfchen 

Johannisberger  Riesling 

Niersteiner  Domtal 

ZellerSchwarzeKatz  i*«*««^  ***« 
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Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-go's!  I've  had  it  with 
the  market  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  you've  done 
for  my  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  you'd  do  for  me. 


I  take  it  you're  not  happy 
with  the  way  your 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  you 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  Put 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
your  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
you  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later 


Long-range  planning! 
Now  you're  talking! 
That's  how 
I  built  Lentrone! 


believe  you,  Mr  Rose. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02 1 09.  Member  FDIC. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


night 


music  . 
pianissimo 

A  lovely  length 

of  exotic  beauty 

to  raise  bravos  of 

approval  from  your 

exquisite  Banlon®  matte 

jersey  gown  and  long 

jacket,  dazzled  with 

staccato  brilliance  of 

keyboard  trim.   Black. 

Misses  sizes.    I  25.00 

DESIGNERS'   SHOP 

STORE   FOR  FASHION 

Boston 
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A  MAN  CAN  READ  THE  MOORE  COUNTY  NEWS  in  just  five 
minutes.  That's  all  it  takes  each  week  to  keep  up  with  Moore  County. 

Occasionally,  you'll  see  a  piece  on  the  Jack  Daniel 
Distillery.  Like  the  time  Jack  Bateman  broke  his 
arm  rolling  barrels  to  the  warehouse.  Or  when 
our  new  stiller  got  married.  But  by  and  large  we 
don't  make  the  paper  too  much.  You  see,  here  in 
our  Hollow  we've  been  charcoal  mellowing 
whiskey  for  over  one  hundred  years.  And,  according 
to  the  editor,  there's  no  news  in  that  anymore. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •   90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE 


©  1971,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  361),  TENN. 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Symphony  no.  35  in  D      K.  385 'Haffner' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  composed  his  35th  symphony  in  July  1782,  as  a  serenade,  and 
it  was  first  performed  as  such  shortly  afterwards  in  Salzburg.  Revised  as  a  sym- 
phony in  four  movements,  the  music  was  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Mozart 
in  Vienna  on  March  22  1783.  Philip  Hale  wrote:  'This  symphony  was  played  in 
Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  21  1859  and  May  1  1861. 
No  doubt  there  were  earlier  performances.'  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  January  9  1885;  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted. 
The  most  recent  performances  in  Boston  by  the  Orchestra  were  conducted  in 
December  1969  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Sometimes  composers  have  by  chance  left  a  written  record  of  their 
progress  in  the  composing  of  a  particular  work,  and  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. The  information  can  be  illuminating;  in  the  case  of  the 
'Haffner'  Symphony,  as  referred  to  in  Mozart's  letters  to  his  father,  it  is 
astonishing.  This  important  score,  which  succeeding  generations  have 
cherished  as  a  little  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  merest  routine  'job',  undertaken  grudgingly  in  a  few  hasty  hours 
between  more  important  matters. 

In  addition  to  this,  an  observation  in  a  letter  from  Mozart  to  his  father 
about  this  Symphony  throws  a  remarkable  light  on  the  unretentiveness 
of  his  memory  about  his  own  music.  We  have  constant  evidence  that  he 
composed  easily,  rapidly,  and  altered  little.  The  'Haffner'  Symphony,  in 
its  original  form  as  a  serenade  in  six  movements,  he  composed  under 
pressure  in  the  space  of  two  weeks,  a  time  crowded  with  obligations, 
including  other  music  and  his  own  wedding!  Six  months  later,  when  he 
had  decided  to  turn  the  score  into  a  symphony  for  a  sudden  need,  he 
opened  the  package  sent  by  his  father,  and  found  that  he  had  quite 
forgotten  what  he  had  composed.  'The  new  Haffner  Symphony  has 
astonished  me,'  he  wrote  his  father,  'for  I  no  longer  remembered  a 
word  of  it  ['ich  wusste  kein  Wort  mehr  davon'];  it  must  be  very 
effective.' 

When  Siegmund  Haffner,  Mozart's  fellow  townsman  in  Salzburg,  needed 
a  serenade  for  a  special  festivity,  probably  the  occasion  of  his  ennoble- 
ment, he  applied  to  Leopold  who  promptly  wrote  to  his  son  in  Vienna 
urging  him  to  supply  one.  This  was  a  second  commission  from  the 
Burgermeister,  a  prosperous  first  citizen  of  Salzburg  who,  it  is  hoped, 
paid  Mozart  generously.  (The  'Siegmund  Haffner  Strasse'  still  cuts  across 
the  old  town.)  Mozart  had  written  what  later  became  known  as  the 
'Haffner'  Serenade  as  long  before  as  1776,  for  the  wedding  of  Haffner's 
daughter,  Elisabeth.  He  received  the  request  for  a  new  serenade  in  July 
1782,  when  he  was  pressed  by  duties.  He  was  hurrying  to  finish  an 
arrangement  of  Die  Entfuhrung  for  wind  orchestra,  that  opera  having 
been  first  produced  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month.  He  was  at 
work  on  his  Serenade  in  C  minor  for  wind  octet  (the  'Ndichtmusique' 
K.  388),  but  nothing  could  have  been  less  appropriate  for  Haffner's 
party  than  that  sombre  piece.  Mozart,  always  obliging,  stole  time  to  put 
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a  new  serenade  together,  sent  the  first  movement,  and  managed  to  fol- 
low it  with  a  slow  movement,  two  minuets,  and  the  finale.  There  was 
another  pre-occupation  —  his  marriage.  There  was  still  a  missing  num- 
ber: the  march.  He  managed  to  send  it  along  on  August  7  when  he  was 
a  bridegroom  of  three  days. 

Eight  months  later,  needing  a  popular  symphony  for  Vienna,  he  asked  his 
father  to  send  back  four  of  the  movements  (including  only  one  of  the 
minuets),  which  would  pass  perfectly  well  as  a  symphony.  It  was  when 
he  received  the  manuscript  in  the  post  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
he  had  forgotten  'every  note  of  if,  a  remarkable  evidence  that  he  could 
write  timeless  music  even  in  a  state  of  harassment  with  other  matters. 
He  liked  his  forgotten  child  on  second  acquaintance,  added  clarinet  and 
flute  parts,  and  felt  that  it  would  'go  well'.  And  so  it  did  —  it  was  loudly 
applauded  in  Vienna,  and  repeated.  He  had  remarked  to  his  father  that 
the  first  movement  should  'strike  real  fire',  and  that  the  last  should  go 
'as  quickly  as  possible'.  What  he  meant  was  that  the  first  movement  had 
the  'recht  feuerig'  grandiloquence  to  suit  a  big  party  —  its  opening 
broad  proclamation  and  the  quieter  notes  in  march  rhythm  which  com- 
plete the  phrase  furnish  most  of  the  movement.  The  presto  was  wit 
through  speed.  'So  geschwind  als  es  moglich  ist'  meant  as  fast  as  the 
Salzburg  basses  could  manage  its  running  figure.  This  is  party  music. 
The  minuet  has  the  old  elegance,  the  slow  andante  has  'grazioso'  quali- 
ties in  dotted  rhythms.  Mozart  could  at  any  time  write  to  catch  the  lay 
ear.  Yet  this  Symphony  has  a  right  to  its  title  and  does  not  deserve  to  be 
condescended  to  as  it  sometimes  has.  It  is  a  true  product  of  the  Mozart 
of  1782.  It  is  really  symphonic,  it  turns  up  a  profusion  of  happy  musical 
thoughts.  It  is  fully  worthy  of  the  composer  of  Die  Entfuhrung. 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Tour  of  European  Music  Festivals 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  now  have  ready  their 
plans  for  a  1972  tour  of  European  Music  Festivals.  Lasting  from  July  17 
through  August  7,  it  will  comprise  visits  to  the  French  Chateau  country, 
Aix-en-Provence,  Munich,  Salzburg,  Bayreuth,  Venice  and  Verona.  The 
price  of  $1795  (of  which  $200  is  a  tax  deductible  contribution  to  the 
Conservatory)  includes  transportation,  de  luxe  accommodations,  two, 
and  sometimes  three  meals  a  day,  sight-seeing,  all  transfers,  service 
charges  and  taxes,  as  well  as  tickets  to  eleven  performances,  the  services 
of  the  English-speaking  guide  Chris  Gerolemou,  and  pre-concert  talks 
by  Mrs  Mac  Morgan.  Fully  detailed  information  is  available  from  the 
Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  290  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston  02115,  telephone  262-1120. 
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FELIX  MENDELSSOHN 

Violin  concerto  in  E  minor     op.  64 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mendelssohn  was  born  at  Hamburg  on  February  3  1809;  he  died  at  Leipzig  on 
November  4  1847.  He  completed  the  score  of  the  Violin  concerto  on  September 
16  1844.  The  first  performance  took  place  at  a  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  concert  on 
March  13  1845;  Ferdinand  David  was  soloist,  Niels  Gade  conducted.  Mendelssohn 
himself  conducted  the  second  performance,  which  was  given  at  the  same  con- 
certs, with  David  again  as  soloist,  the  following  October  23.  A  few  weeks  later, 
on  November  10,  Joseph  Joachim,  aged  fourteen,  was  soloist  at  the  third  per- 
formance, which  was  given  in  Dresden. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  Concerto  on  February  17 
1882;  Alfred  de  Seve  was  soloist  and  Georg  Henschel  conducted.  Among  the 
distinguished  virtuosi  who  have  played  the  Concerto  since  with  the  Orchestra 
are  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  Franz  Kneisel,  Fritz  Kreisler,  Willy  Hess,  Mischa 
Elman,  Albert  Spalding,  Richard  Burgin,  Bronislaw  Huberman,  Toscha  Seidel, 
Nathan  Milstein,  Jascha  Heifetz,  Yehudi  Menuhin,  Isaac  Stern,  Michael  Rabin, 
Zino  Francescatti  and  Joseph  Silverstein.  Jaime  Laredo  was  soloist  in  the  most 
recent  subscription  series  performances,  which  were  conducted  by  Charles 
Munch  in  December  1960. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, timpani,  strings  and  solo  violin. 

THE  CONCERTO 

It  was  in  1844,  three  years  before  his  death,  that  Mendelssohn  put  the 
last  touches  on  his  concerto  for  the  violin.  Such  a  work  was  an  idea  long 
cherished  by  him,  and  dates  back  to  the  year  1823  when,  as  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  he  made  two  attempts  at  the  form.  They  figured  among  the 
astonishing  number  of  manuscripts  which  he  neatly  turned  out  from  the 
age  of  twelve  —  symphonies  and  operas  included  —  and  for  the  most 
part  never  published.  Among  the  many  accomplishments  of  the  young 
Felix  were  the  violin  and  the  viola,  although  the  piano  remained  his 
chosen  instrument. 

In  July  1838  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist:  'I 
should  like  to  write  a  violin  concerto  for  you  next  winter.  One  in  E 
minor  runs  through  my  head,  the  beginning  of  which  gives  me  no 
peace.'  Meeting  encouragement,  he  wrote  again  in  the  following  sum- 
mer: 'It  is  nice  of  you  to  urge  me  for  a  violin  concerto!  I  have  the 
liveliest  desire  to  write  one  for  you,  and  I  have  a  few  propitious  days 
here.  I  shall  bring  you  something  of  the  sort,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  task. 
You  want  it  to  be  brilliant,  and  how  is  such  a  one  as  I  to  manage  that? 
The  whole  first  solo  is  to  be  played  on  the  E  string!' 

Still,  he  proceeded  with  caution,  taking  care  that  the  violin  part  should 
be  written  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  It  was  not  without  consider- 
able correspondence  with  David  on  one  point  or  another  that  the  work 
was  completed.  He  made  further  revision  in  the  solo  and  orchestral  parts 
both.  Even  after  the  score  had  gone  forward  to  the  publishers  in  Decem- 
ber, there  was  still  further  polishing  of  details,  David  for  example  touch- 
ing up  the  cadenza  according  to  his  own  lights.  Those  who  are  quick 
to  condemn  Mendelssohn  for  his  'fatal  facility'  should  study  the  meticu- 
lous evolution  of  the  Violin  concerto. 
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The  violinist  proceeds  at  once  with  the  songful  main  theme,  to  an 
accompaniment  of  the  string  orchestra.  After  a  considerable  amount  of 
displayful  passage  work,  the  soloist  yields  first  place  to  the  orchestra, 
which  makes  its  own  exposition  to  a  violin  obbligato.  The  second  theme 
is  intoned  in  soft  harmonies  by  the  flutes  and  clarinets  over  a  pedal  G 
in  the  solo  part.  The  development  of  the  themes  is  considerable,  follow- 
ing conventional  courses.  The  cadenza  before  the  recapitulation  is  con- 
spicuous in  trills  and  arpeggios. 

The  andante  follows  without  break,  the  violin  taking  the  lead  in  the 
presentation  of  the  theme.  The  middle  section  is  of  an  impassioned 
character,  its  agitation  increased  by  a  tremolo  accompaniment  which 
extends  to  the  solo  part  itself.  A  short  reprise  leads,  by  way  of  a  transi- 
tional allegretto,  to  the  finale,  allegro  molto  vivace.  The  violin  again 
leads  off  with  a  scherzo-like  theme,  which  it  follows  with  a  constant 
sparkle  of  passage  work  and  thematic  iteration.  There  is  hardly  a 
breathing  space  in  the  part  to  the  very  end  of  the  rondo,  and  the  com- 
poser loses  no  opportunity  to  set  off  his  soloist  with  all  the  orchestral 
adroitness  of  his  best  scherzo  style. 


MENDELSSOHN   IN   RETROSPECT 

One  sometimes  turns  with  pleasure  —  even  relief  —  from  the  more 
probing  and  adventurous  Romantics  to  Mendelssohn's  sort.  There  is  a 
special  reward  in  music  which,  less  restless,  less  challenging,  remains 
a  crystallization,  a  perfect  realization  of  beauty  as  his  period  understood 
beauty.  Having  mastered  his  working  ingredients,  having  completely 
developed  his  style  in  early  maturity,  this  composer  was  content  to 
dwell  in  a  scrupulously  ordered  musical  universe,  aptly  shaped  and  cut 
to  his  musical  measure.  In  this  particular  sense,  Mendelssohn  was  cer- 
tainly the  flower  of  his  time. 

So  far  as  his  musical  premises  were  concerned,  Mendelssohn  had 
reached  self-realization  in  his  early  boyhood.  With  a  trio  or  sonata  from 
his  voluminous  childhood  efforts,  or  the  'Midsummer  night's  dream' 
Overture,  his  life's  pattern  for  a  chamber  piece  or  for  a  concert  overture 
was  already  cut  out  with  a  good  deal  of  completeness.  Mendelssohn's 
first  scherzo  and  his  last  present  no  essential  transformation.  Without 
dissipating  his  energies  upon  such  transformation,  Mendelssohn  could 
devote  his  life,  with  intent  and  untiring  application,  upon  refining  his  set 
style  to  the  last  degree  of  glazed  perfection. 

At  least,  there  is  every  indication  that  Mendelssohn  kept  this  ideal  ever 
scrupulously  before  him.  The  world,  with  all  its  curiosity,  can  never 
penetrate  the  real  mysteries  of  the  composer's  sanctum.  Sometimes  sur- 
viving sketches  give  a  clue  to  the  creative  process,  as  in  Beethoven's 
case;  sometimes,  as  with  Wagner,  the  incredible  act  of  mighty  planning, 
so  far  as  the  actual  music  was  concerned,  remains  the  composer's  dark 
secret.  Mendelssohn  seems  to  have  resembled  Wagner  in  having  no 
need  for  scrappy  memoranda  to  fix  the  half-formed  musical  images.  In 
the  docketed  and  ordered  compartments  of  his  mind,  the  music  appar- 
ently took  its  complete  and  detailed  shape  without  fear  of  lapse  or  loss. 
It  is  often  told  how  the  score  of  the  'Midsummer  night's  dream'  Over- 
ture was  lost  in  a  hackney  coach,  whereupon  the  composer  wrote  out 
a  fresh  copy  from  memory,  correct  and  complete.  Wishing,  at  another 
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time,  to  show  his  Italian'  symphony  to  his  friend  Dr  Frank  at  Diisseldorf, 
and  not  having  his  manuscript  score  with  him,  he  wrote  out  the  Andante, 
Minuet,  and  Finale  from  memory.  When  he  was  ready  to  commit  his 
music  to  paper,  it  was  so  clearly  worked  out  that  the  initial  writing  had 
every  appearance  of  a  fair  copy. 

Sir  George  Grove,  who  examined  the  notebooks  of  Mendelssohn  at  the 
State  Library  in  Berlin,  wrote  that  they  'appear  to  contain  his  first  drafts, 
and  rarely  show  any  corrections,  and  what  there  are  are  not  so  much 
sketches  as  erasures  and  substitutions.  Devrient  and  Schubring  tell  of 
having  seen  him  composing  a  score  bar  by  bar  from  top  to  bottom;  but 
this  was  probably  only  an  experiment  or  "tour  de  force"/  Mendelssohn 
filled  forty-four  volumes  with  original  autographs  or  copies  of  his  works, 
even  from  his  eleventh  year.  Everything  is  immaculate,  the  date  and 
place  carefully  inscribed.  Beethoven's  bulging  and  tortured  sketchbooks 
would  probably  have  filled  the  methodical  Mendelssohn  with  horror. 

There  was  the  same  sense  of  orderliness  in  his  letters,  where  every 
flourish  was  exactly  as  it  should  be,  in  the  drawings  which  filled  his 
innumerable  notebooks,  where  not  a  smudge  was  to  be  found.  His 
music  was  as  consistent  a  part  of  his  faultless  life  as  the  knot  of  his  tie 
or  the  charm  of  his  demeanor  in  public,  or  the  agreeable  tact  of  his 
conversation  at  one  of  the  Mendelssohn  'evenings'.  But  the  writing  of 
music  was  to  him  far  more  than  a  graceful  accomplishment.  He  felt  it 
a  solemn  'obligation'  to  develop  to  the  very  utmost  those  'capacities' 
which  God  had  given  him.  He  was  forever  re-polishing  or  recasting  one 
page  or  another  in  his  scores.  In  some  cases  years  passed  before  he 
reached  the  point  where  the  music  completely  satisfied  him;  in  some 
cases,  as  in  the  last  two  symphonies,  that  point  was  never  reached.  In 
this  sense  —  a  limited  sense,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  was  the  most  self- 
critical  of  composers. 

In  taking  Mendelssohn  as  the  product  of  his  period,  we  could  not  go  so 
far  as  to  call  him  its  mere  reflection.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that,  having  assimilated  from  his  childhood  a  certain  literary  and  intel- 
lectual culture  which  was  to  be  found  among  enlightened  circles  in  his 
time,  a  culture  with  a  strong  penchant  for  poetic  effusion,  he  carried 
this  exultation  of  sentiment  into  tone,  and  there  popularized  it.  The 
musical  world  had  been  accustomed  to  empty  virtuosity,  or  arid  con- 
formity. This  model  of  sensibility  and  charm  in  young  manhood,  with  his 
music  of  melting  ardor,  was  found  quite  irresistible.  But  if  Mendelssohn 
were  nothing  more  than  the  idol  of  a  passing  epoch,  we  of  a  century 
later  would  have  very  little  concern  with  him  indeed.  That  quality  in  his 
music  which  has  enabled  it  to  hold  the  concert  stage  up  to  the  present 
moment,  is  at  once  more  important  and  more  difficult  to  fix. 

After  Mendelssohn's  death,  his  popularity  continued  to  increase,  and 
extravagant  statements  continued  to  be  made  about  him.  Meanwhile, 
forces  were  unloosed  in  music,  which,  gradually  taking  a  popular  foot- 
hold began  to  encroach  upon  the  Mendelssohnian  vision  of  'nobility  of 
sentiment'.  Wagner  provided  new  sensations,  probing  the  human  emo- 
tions as  had  never  been  done  before.  Liszt  tossed  symphonic  structure 
to  the  four  winds.  Brahms  disposed  his  adherents  to  take  music  in  sober, 
deep,  and  satisfying  draughts.  Beside  these  manifestations,  Mendelssohn's 
music  took  on  an  ominous  pallor.  His  pretty  sentiments  seemed  vapid, 
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his  small  classical  orchestra  mincing,  his  carefully  worked  out  develop- 
ment merely  finicky.  There  was  a  perceptible  cooling,  even  among  the 
staunch  Mendelssohn  adherents.  But  judgments  in  times  of  sharp  divi- 
sion and  drastic  reaction  are  of  no  use,  for  they  little  more  than  reflect 
the  party  affiliations  of  the  writers. 

Through  thick  and  thin,  the  hopelessly  old-fashioned  souls  who  have 
insisted  upon  taking  real  delight  in  Mendelssohn,  have  remained  sur- 
prisingly numerous.  There  was  no  lack  of  Mendelssohnian  shrines,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this  one.  The  music, 
gradually  sifted  down  to  a  handful  of  the  most  perfectly  realized  works, 
kept  a  firm  place  in  the  repertories  of  orchestras  and  choruses,  even 
though  the  advance  guard  would  not  so  much  as  glance  in  their  direction. 
The  time  came,  just  after  the  first  world  war,  when  the  urge  towards 
mighty  concepts  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  overblown  itself.  The  world 
became  weary  of  excessive  lengths,  bulky  protestations  of  lofty  inten- 
tion. There  was  a  return  to  classical  form,  classical  compactness  and 
restraint.  Most  people  were  now  impatient  with  exploded  illusions  of 
grandeur,  content  with  a  symphony,  a  quartet,  or  a  concerto  which  did 
not  try  to  bring  down  heaven  to  earth,  but,  restoring  the  long  lost  virtue 
of  brevity,  aimed  first  of  all  to  divert  and  charm  the  hearer. 

Let  us  venture  that  more  than  one  of  our  own  moderns  listen  with  a 
secret  wistfulness  and  sense  of  impotence  to  the  inimitable  clarity, 
the  tonal  grace  and  felicity  of  Mendelssohn  at  his  best.  Those  spots 
where  Mendelssohn  is  merely  sentimental,  as  for  example,  his  'Songs 
without  words',  do  not,  cannot  detain  a  sophisticated,  twentieth-century 
audience.  The  pages  which  capture  Mendelssohn's  best,  particularly  a 
scherzo  or  finale,  assert  anew  their  delightful  spell.  Fine  poise  of  formal 
symmetry,  the  delicate  use  of  instrumental  coloring,  the  sparkling  and 
smoothly  turned  string  writing,  these  are  qualities  which  hearers  of 
today  have  taken  delight  in  'discovering'  anew  for  themselves.  His 
natural  inclination  to  be  amiable  and  delightful  always  to  those  about 
him  saved  him  in  his  best  moments  from  being  a  solemn  and  tedious 
composer  who,  with  all  his  Victorian  piety,  would  have  been  long 
since  quite  forgotten.  This  lighter  side  of  Mendelssohn  continues  to 
make  him  very  good  company. 

There  are  two  recordings  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the 
RCA  label  available  of  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto  in  E  minor.  Jaime 
Laredo  is  soloist  on  one,  Jascha  Heifetz  on  the  other;  Charles  Munch 
conducts  both  performances. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the    interest   and    time   to   consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 


A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Mi-mtu-r  ID  I  C 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Catering  Services  with  a  European  Touch 
French  Cuisine 

Homemade  Hors  d'  and  Dinner  Specialties 
Quiche  Lorraine  —  Pates  —  European  Pastries 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Experienced  Waiters 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


RIVERVIEW 

Distinctive  condominiums 
overlooking  the  Charles  River 
in  Cambridge  near  Harvard 

Combining  the  ultimate  in 
luxury  with  a  magnificent  setting, 
Riverview  in  Cambridge  offers 
the  very  best  in  contemporary 
living. 

One,  two  and  three  bedroom 
apartments,  with  divided  levels 
for  personalized  living,  are  avail' 
able  from    $30,000   to   $70,000. 

221     Mt.    Auburn    St.,    Cambridge 
For  an  appointment,  call  354-1731 


!0 


musicians 

of 

tomorrow . . . 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 
For  information  write: 
V         120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 
i    NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 
k  (212)  749-2802 


O 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Arthur 
A\i9rr;i\ 


For  the  ultimate 
in  ballroom  dancing> 
Arthur  Murray's  of  course 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


r 


Mercedes-Benz 

"The  ultimate  motor  car" 
May  we  assist  you? 

AUTO  ENGINEERING 
SOUTH 


K. 


22  POND  STREET  (ROUTE  228) 

NORWELL-HINGHAM,  MASS. 

871-0550  •  749-2057 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdon,  Inc. 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 


mil 
il 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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HOW  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  CAN  HELP  YOU  SELECT 
WEDDING,  ANNIVERSARY  &  BABY  GIFTS 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  wine  importing  and 
retailing  firm  that  has  made  a  study  of  the 
types  of  presents  people  like  to  give  during 
the  Spring. 

GIFTS  FOR  THOUGHTFUL 

INDIVIDUALS 

A  documented  wine  sampler  is  a  selection  of 
twelve  different  wines  to  which  has  been 
added  a  written  commentary,  provided  by 
the  firm's  wine  buyers,  that  critically  dis- 
cusses and  evaluates  each  individual  wine. 
Four  such  samplers  are  currently  offered. 

Sampler  Title  Price 

A  Wines  for  the  Table  $  31 .45 

B  The  Search  for  a  Dry 

Red  Table  Wine  40.36 

C  Wines  for  Entertaining  50.98 

D  Exploring  a  Great  Vintage 

('69  Burgundies)  73.80 

Through  a  thoughtful  tasting  of  one  of  these 
samplers,  an  individual  or  a  couple  would 
acquire  additional  knowledge  about  the 
current  situation  in  a  particular  sector  of  the 
world  wine  market,  and  about  wine  in 
general. 

A  mixed  case  is  simply  12  different  wines 
that  can  be  selected  from  Cave  Atlantique's 
complete  inventory.  Some  persons  prefer  to 
select  their  own  wines,  or  to  provide  a 
specific  criterion  for  Cave  Atlantique  to 
make  up  a  selection.  There  is  no  written 
commentary  with  an  ordinary  mixed  case, 
but  the  prices  for  either  a  sampler  or  a 
mixed  case  reflect  a  10%  discount  from  the 
bottle  price  of  the  wines,  and  either  one 
would  be  gift  wrapped  and  delivered  in  the 
Greater  Boston  Area  without  charge. 

GIFTS  THAT  PROVIDE  A 
SENSE  OF  TIME 

Wine  has  the  highly  attractive  quality  of 
improving  with  age;  it  is,  therefore,  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  gift  to  commemorate 
an  occasion  that  promises  a  similarly  aus- 
picious future. 

This  sense  of  time  can  be  conveyed  by  a 
baby  gift  that  will  achieve  full  maturity 
twenty -one  years  hence: 

Vintage  Wine  Price 

1966  Taylor  Vintage  Port  $    5.50 

1966  Fonseca  Vintage  Port  4.75 

1960  Fonseca  Vintage  Port  5.75 

1960  Taylor  Vintage  Port  6.50 


or  by  a  wedding  gift  that  will  significantly 
improve  within  one  year  and  become  extra- 
ordinary within  five: 

1969      Beaune  "Marconnets"  C.A.     $    6.75 

1969  Vosne  Romanee  "Les 

Malconsorts"  C.A.  7.75 

1966      Ch.  Cosd'Estournel  5.50 

1966  Ch.  Les  Ormes  de  Pez  3.60 

1967  Hermitage  4.95 

or,  retrospectively,  by  an  anniversary  gift 
that,  once  immature,  now  can  be  said  to 
have  achieved  a  certain  perfection. 

1961  Grand  Puy  Ducasse  $  7.50 
1966      Pommard  "Dames  de  la 

Charite" 

Hospices  de  Beaune  12.95 

1962  Ch.  Croizet  Bages  4.50 
N.V.  Taylor  No.  20  Tawny  6.75 
N.V.       Fonseca  Very  Fine  Tawny  3.95 

GIFTS  THAT  HAVE  AN 
EXTRAVAGANT,  FESTIVE 
QUALITY 

Extravagance,  in  the  good  sense,  is  an 
emotion  that  has  not  been  well  preserved  in 
the  twentieth  century.  For  occasions  such  as 
the  bride's  gift  to  the  groom,  the  groom's 
gift  to  the  best  man,  or  even  a  close 
relative's  gift  to  the  bride  and  groom,  the 
following  ideas  come  to  mind: 

Vintage  Wine  Price 

1970  Eltviller  Sonnenberg  Eiswein 

Auslese  $15.95 
1  964      Corton  "Cuvee  Dr.  Peste" 

C.A.  Hospices  de  Beaune  14.25 

1953      Ch.  Mouton  Rothschild  50.00 

1969      Chevalier  Montrachet  C.A.  12.95 

THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  IT  ALL 

The  first  obligation  of  a  retail  store  is,  of 
course,  that  it  be  interesting.  But  aside  from 
this,  Cave  Atlantique  attempts  to  provide  its 
clients  with  a  very  high  level  of  personal 
convenience.  The  firm  offers  charge  ac- 
counts, delivery  service  and  gift  wrapping. 
All  of  your  Spring  gift  requirements  can  be 
taken  care  of  with  one  telephone  call  or  one 
visit  to  the  store. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 


COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


FRIENDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  morning  of  Friday  May  19  at 
11.30  in  Symphony  Hall,  and  will  be  given  in  honor  of  those  who  have 
been  members  of  the  Orchestra  and  Management  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  of  the  500  Friends  of  twenty-five  years  standing.  Arthur  Fiedler,  a 
veteran  of  fifty-seven  years  with  the  Orchestra,  will  conduct  a  Pops 
rehearsal,  which  will  be  followed  by  refreshments  and  a  box  lunch  at 
the  Pops  tables.  Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will 
speak  about  the  past  year's  developments. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  WINTER  SEASON  AND   FUTURE   PLANS 

The  number  of  Friends  enrolled  since  September  1971  has  grown,  as  of 
March  20,  to  4,074,  and  the  challenge  of  raising  $600,000  has  been  two- 
thirds  fulfilled.  We  still  need  further  support,  and  urge  all  who  have  not 
yet  become  Friends  to  do  so  immediately. 

The  various  special  events  of  the  Friends  have  been  very  successful  this 
season,  and  have  encouraged  us  to  expand  some  of  them  for  the  coming 
year.  The  Stage  Door  Lecture  Series  will  be  two  series  of  four  lectures, 
while  the  Pre-Symphony  suppers  will  have  a  third  series,  allowing 
Friends  attending  the  Tuesday  A,  Thursday  B  and  Cambridge  series  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  before  the  concert  in  the  most  pleasant 
atmosphere. 

Central  to  this  continuing  success  are  the  chairmen  of  the  different  areas 
who  serve  under  Mrs  William  J.  Mixter  Jr,  Chairman,  Mrs  Howard  E. 
Hansen,  Vice-chairman,  and  Mrs  C.  Russell  Eddy,  Secretary.  The  Area 
Chairmen  to  whom,  with  their  fine  committees,  we  owe  a  large  debt  of 
thanks  this  year  have  been: 


Mrs  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Mrs  Alexander  E.  Warren 

Mrs  P.  Adams  Colony 

Mrs  August  Meyer 

Mrs  F.  Corning  Kenlyjr 
Mrs  Richard  K.  Thorndike 


Andover 

Bedford,  Lexington 

Belmont 

Beverly,  Beverly  Farms,  Manchester, 
Gloucester,  Essex,  Hamilton, 
Topsfield,  Wenham 

continued  on  page  1394 
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C.  1972  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  BOSTON 

SUBSIDIARY   NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP.;  AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


A4^Uj; 


"My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?" 


?We  we& gutpriged 


The  people  who  have  bought  our  Condominiums  at  30  St.  Paul  Street,  Brookline,  are  an  inter- 
esting bunch.  Sixty  percent  of  them  have  doctorates  of  one  kind  or  another.  What  does  it  all 
mean?  Who  knows?  What  is  important  to  them  (and  to  us)  is  that  for  a  relatively  small  invest- 
ment the  buyer  has  a  handsome  two-bedroom  suite  with  living  room,  kitchen  and  bath,  deco- 
rated to  individual  taste.  Maybe  this  is  for  you  too  —  the  convenience  and  security  of  an 
apartment,  with  all  the  advantages  of  real  money  savings  and  investment  growth.  If  you  buy 
our  Condominium  it  will  prove  you're  smart.  You  won't  need  an  advanced  degree.  Drop  in, 
noon  to  4  Friday  through  Monday  —  or  call  232-8224  and  ask  for  Mr.  Kinney. 

§jt*GPa&il (^IfattlOf"  30  St  Paul  Street,  Brookline,  Ma. 

Sales  and  Management  by  Berman  &  Sons,  Inc. 


WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  — 
THE  POPS  RECORDINGS 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON   POPS  RCA/LSC  3117 

PLAY  THE  BEATLES 

'One  of  the  most  attractive  records  of  its  kind  ever  to  be  released/ 

The  Gramophone 

HAVE  A  BALL  WITH  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON   POPS 

RCA/LSC  3136 
'The  playing  is  magnificent  and  the  recording  is  very  good.' 

The  Gramophone 
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When  you 
invest  in 

The  Boston  Five, 
you  just 

can't  lose. 


If  you've  never  thought  of  a  Boston  Five  savings  account 
as  an  investment,  it's  time  you  did.  Because  it's  one 
investment  you  can  make  these  days  that  guarantees  you 
one  hundred  cents  back  on  every  dollar  you  put  in.  The 
money  you  invest  in  the  Five  is  fully  insured  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  of  Massachusetts. 

So  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  market,  you  just 
can't  lose. 

In  fact,  you  stand  to  gain  substantially  when  you  invest 
^g    in  the  Five.  We've  been  paying  continuous  dividends  since 
before  your  grandfather  was  born.  Right  now,  we're  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  allowed  by  law . . .  up  to  6% 
compounded  daily,  on  Term  Certificates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  bank  president  to 
know  that  an  investment  that  offers  you  great 
rates  of  return,  plus  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

So  think  of  the  Five  as  more  than 
a  place  to  put  your  money. 


Robert  J.  Spiller,  President, 


Think  of  us 
as  an  investment. 


BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  30  SCHOOL  ST.   BOSTON,  MASS.    02108  •  742-6000    MEMBER  FDIC/DIFM 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera, 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


n 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 


v.,    bum  as  a  remembrance  gift. 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.    868-2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.   773-8500 


I 

I     .. 

I 
I 
I 
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The  trend  of  the  day  is 

Condominium  Living 


Cambridge 

19  Chauncy  Street -A  small, 
new  18-unit  luxury  condo- 
minium in  a  tranquil  Cam- 
bridge residential  area,  5  min- 
utes walk  from  Harvard  Yard. 
Swimming  pool,  sundeck,  ga- 
rage and  many  unique  ad- 
vantages for  those  who  prefer 
a  much  more  personal  type  of 
dwelling. 


Boston 

180   Beacon    Street -In   the 

Back  Bay's  most  desirable  res- 
idential area  ...  on  Beacon  at 
Clarendon  Street,  overlooking 
the  Charles  .  .  .  luxury  living 
in  a  quiet  elegant  contempo- 
rary condominium  affording 
every  amenity  and  security. 


-< 


Two  and  Three  Bedroom  Condominium  Units 
TELEPHONE:  868-0606 


Wasserman  Development  Corporation 

84  Sherman  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


MODESTE  MUSSORGSKY 

Pictures  at  an  exhibition,  pieces  for  piano 
(arranged  for  orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel) 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Mussorgsky  was  born  at  Karevo  in  the  government  of  Pskov  on  March  21  1839; 
he  died  in  St  Petersburg  on  March  28  1881.  He  composed  his  pieces  for  piano 
in  June  1874.  Ravel  orchestrated  them  in  1922,  and  the  first  performance  was 
conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  October  19  1922  at  a 
'Koussevitzky  concert'.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony,  which 
was  also  the  American  premiere,  took  place  on  November  7  1924;  Koussevitzky 
was  again  the  conductor.  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  conducted  the  Orchestra's  most 
recent  performances  in  Boston  in  October  and  November  1969. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  alto  saxophone,  2  horns,  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  triangle,  tarn  tarn, 
whip,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  2  harps,  rattle,  chime  and  strings. 

THE  COMPOSER 

Murderers  and  madmen  have  made  their  share  of  music  history,  and  it 
is  not  inconsiderable.  On  grounds  of  irrelevance  the  unpretty  details  of 
this  matter  are  as  often  as  not  ignored,  or  else  sugar-coated  to  read 
like  a  Hollywood  scenario  ('good  taste'  being  itself  a  persuasive  rational- 
ization whenever  convenient).  But  biographical  realities  cannot  properly 
be  romanticized  away  in  ambiguous  prose,  nor  forever  minimized  in 
condescending  footnotes.  And  the  irony  of  it  is  that  there  is  no  need 
to  adopt  a  defensive  posture  in  the  first  place.  For  the  writing  of  music  is 
after  all,  with  due  allowance  for  'inspiration'  and  other  such  intangibles, 
essentially  a  human  endeavor.  In  that  perspective,  should  not  the 
demographic  column  captioned  'Composers'  yield  about  the  same 
range  of  individual  differences  as  any  other? 

If  so,  it  follows  that  the  several  standard  extremes  of  deviant  behavior 
among  composers  (as  in  any  select  population)  are  a  very  long  way 
from  the  mean.  The  efficacy  of  this  logic  is  unassailable,  even  granted 
that  it  fails  to  account  for  certain  data  which  probably  would  be  beyond 
the  most  sophisticated  factor  analysis  anyhow.  In  any  case,  solid 
bourgeois  family  types  predominate  among  creative  musicians  and 
always  have  —  along  with  those  many  'loners'  able  to  function  (effect- 
ively, whether  or  not  comfortably)  within  the  minimal  norms  of  society. 

In  life  as  in  statistics,  however,  interest  inevitably  focuses  on  the  ex- 
ceptional, on  what  psychometricians  (with  unintentional  disparagement) 
call  the  idiosyncratic.  And  as  rarely  as  homicide  and  psychosis  may  be 
encountered  in  the  annals  of  musical  eminence,  there  is  another  frightful 
numan  condition  which  is  rarer  still  in  this  highly-specialized  division 
of  labor.  Indeed,  it  is  a  condition  to  which  even  the  unique  word 
'unique'  may  be  applied  with  a  measure  of  certitude. 

The  sad  hyperbole  is  documented  all  too  quickly:  among  the  composers 
acknowledged  to  have  had  'greatness'  there  has  been  one  and  only  one 
case  diagnosed  unequivocally  as  the  Korsakov  (no  kin  of  Rimsky)  syn- 
drome —  a  clinical  euphemism  for  the  affliction  that  is  manifest  in 
recurrent  and  ever  more  hideous  lost  weekends.  In  short,  that  bizarre 
genius  Modeste  Petrovich  Mussorgsky  may  be  said  to  have  drunk  himself 
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into  his  grave.  He  was  partially  paralyzed  and  in  terrible  agony  when 
he  died,  barely  a  week  after  his  forty-second  birthday. 

Such  unpleasant  facts  are  pertinent  to  aesthetic  end-products  chiefly  to 
the  extent  that  much  of  the  standard  'background'  material  is  obviated. 
What  there  is  of  it  —  which  leaves  us  with  many  unanswered  questions 
about  this  profoundly  original  musician — may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

An  epileptic  as  well  as  an  alcoholic  (so  Vladimir  Stasov  confided  to 
Mily  Balakirev),  Mussorgsky  was  a  progressively  more  and  more  dis- 
turbed personality  whose  mind  and  body  never  really  recovered  from 
a  youthful  'nervous  breakdown'  of  unusual  severity.  We  know  next  to 
nothing  about  his  childhood  other  than  the  broad  outlines  and  a  few 
incidents.  Superficially  considered,  it  may  have  been  blissful.  Certainly 
the  youngster  was  protected  as  if  he  were  the  most  precious  hothouse 
flower.  But  this  hardly  could  have  prepared  him  for  the  cruel  vicissitudes 
that  lay  ahead.  (All  contemporary  descriptions  of  him,  man  and  boy, 
agree  that  he  was  naively  childlike,  gentle  in  disposition,  but  also  'soft' 
in  character  and  inclined  to  retreat  from  any  challenging  situation 
rather  than  try  to  cope.)  Musically,  his  earliest  years  were  busy  if 
unsystematic.  As  the  doted-upon  scion  of  a  rich  landowning  family  — 
which  would  go  broke  with  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  1861  —  Modeste 
was  at  least  assured  of  the  traditional  upper-class  access  to  proficiency 
in  piano.  Mastering  this  instrument  may  have  been  the  only  skill  he  ever 
acquired,  but  the  combined  strength  of  his  aptitude  and  his  motivation 
to  excel  was  formidable;  it  is  chronicled  that  at  age  nine  he  successfully 
performed  a  John  Field  concerto  before  a  large  invited  audience  at  the 
Mussorgsky  estate. 

Yet  at  age  thirteen  this  same  spoiled,  sensitive  prodigy  was  plunged 
into  the  rough  and  tough  regimen  of  a  military  school.  The  new  milieu 
must  have  triggered  unremitting  terror,  because  it  was  there  that 
Mussorgsky  discovered  the  solace  of  alcohol  even  as  he  was  crossing 
the  threshold  into  adolescence.  Upon  graduating,  already  an  incipient 
dipsomaniac  at  seventeen,  he  took  his  predestined  place  in  the  Pre- 
obrajensky  Guards.  The  elevation  from  cadet  to  officer  only  worsened 
Mussorgsky's  plight.  The  commanding  general,  it  seems,  equated  man- 
hood with  capacity  for  liquor.  Predictably,  this  did  not  augur  well  for 
Ensign  Mussorgsky.  As  it  turned  out,  his  army  experience  was  a  personal 
disaster.  At  age  nineteen  he  was  allowed  to  resign  from  the  regiment, 
his  liver  irreparably  damaged  and  his  tender  psyche  in  tatters. 

But  for  two  unhappy  sinecures  in  the  civil  service,  the  composer  wds 
never  again  to  be  gainfully  employed  except  for  odd  jobs  as  an 
accompanist  and  the  very  occasional  luxury  of  a  private  pupil.  The 
second  half  of  his  brief  span  is  much  better  documented  than  the 
first  (a  substantial  body  of  correspondence  is  extant),  yet  finally  we  are 
left  with  few  insights.  The  man  Mussorgsky  remains  an  enigma.  His 
love  life,  for  example,  evidently  was  nonexistent  (as  to  the  opposite 
gender,  in  any  event;  some  overtones  of  homosexuality  have  been  very 
guardedly  inferred).  And  even  the  circumstances  of  his  death  contain 
an  element  of  mystery.  Almost  surely  he  died  of  cirrhosis,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  classified  upon  admission  as  a  terminal 
case.  But  the  composer  seems  actually  to  have  hastened  his  own  passing 
with  the  aid  of  a  remarkably  stupid  (or  vicious)  hospital  attendant  —  the 
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orderly  is  said  to  have  rewarded  Mussorgsky  for  abstinence  by  presenting 
him  with  a  lethal  bottle  of  brandy! 

Having  recited  these  dreary  data,  it  is  necessary  to  say  also  that  this 
mostly  self-taught  phenomenon,  who  conceived  few  works  and  finished 
fewer,  was  absolutely  unique  among  the  deities  of  musical  Russia  in 
that  he  moved  consistently  toward  new  shores  without  once  forsaking 
either  his  unmistakable  identity  or  his  unregenerate  nationalism.  A  kind 
of  auditory  astigmatism  being  universally  endemic  as  regards  the  new 
and  different  Mussorgsky's  countrymen  did  not  appreciate  him  at 
anything  like  his  true  value  until  long  after  he  had  departed  their  midst. 
As  late  as  1896,  the  influential  Russkaya  Muzykalnaya  Gazeta  found  it 
amazing  that  'a  few  eccentric  Frenchmen  .  .  .  evince  interest  in  music 
which  we  Russians  have  cast  aside  as  worthless'.  In  context  this  was  a 
blanket  indictment  of  Mussorgsky's  works.  Clearly,  it  was  not  the 
Frenchmen  who  were  eccentric. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  'PICTURES' 

So  saying,  it  needs  to  be  added  at  once  that  in  Pictures  at  an  exhibition 
we  may  not  recognize  Mussorgsky  as  just  described.  As  it  happens, 
this  particular  work  is  not  notable  for  intrepidity  in  key  relationships 
vis-a-vis  the  olden  modes.  Neither  is  it  notable  for  diamond-in-the-rough 
harmonic  daring.  The  most  striking  innovation  here  is  the  'program'  of 
the  piece:  the  musical  re-creation  of  a  painter's  oeuvre.  That,  and  the 
ingenious  connective-disjunctive  to  which  the  score  owes  so  much  of 
its  uniqueness.  Moreover,  none  less  than  M.  D.  Calvocoressi  (whose 
posthumous  study  is  now  available  through  Crescendo  Publishing 
Company,  Boston)  has  remarked  that  Pictures  at  an  exhibition  Is  not 
particularly  pianistic'.  That  is  perhaps  arguable.  It  nevertheless  remained 
for  Maurice  Ravel,  at  the  behest  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  to  realize  the 
full  potential  inherent  in  Mussorgsky's  brilliant  conception.  If  that  be 
heresy,  the  appropriate  plea  might  be  nolo  contendere.  If  not  not,  as 
Gertrude  Stein  is  supposed  to  have  said  by  way  of  resolving  a  similar 
imbroglio.  But  surely  it  was  consummate  craft  that  Ravel  brought  to 
this  most  famous  of  all  orchestral  transcriptions.  The  art  was,  and  re- 
mains, Mussorgsky's,  though  doubtless  he  in  turn  would  cede  that 
distinction  to  yet  another  —  the  dear  friend  in  whose  memory  this 
music  was  conceived. 

As  intimated,  the  'Pictures'  of  the  title  were  not  imaginary.  They  were 
'Sunday  paintings'  by  an  architect  named  Victor  Alexandrovich  Hart- 
mann,  who  died  in  1873  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Mussorgsky  had  been 
close  to  Hartmann,  and  he  was  deeply  affected  by  his  passing.  In  a 
letter  to  Stasov,  who  had  introduced  them,  he  told  of  meeting  Hartmann 
in  Petersburg  shortly  before  the  end:  'I  was  walking  home  with  him  .  .  . 
when  at  a  street  corner  .  .  .  dear  old  Vitiuschka  turned  white  and 
leaned  against  the  wall  of  a  house.  As  I  know  that  feeling  by  experience, 
I  asked  him  (carelessly),  "What's  the  matter?"  "I  can't  breathe."  ...  as 
I  know  how  prone  artists  are  to  get  nervous  heart  attacks  and  palpita- 
tions, I  said,  still  carelessly:  "When  you've  got  your  wind  again,  old 
boy,  we'll  go  on".  .  .  .  What  clumsy  fools  we  are!.  .  .  .  When  I  recall 
that  talk,  I  feel  wretched.  ...  It  will  haunt  me.  .  .  .' 

In  the  year  following  a  memorial  exhibit  of  Hartmanniana  was  assembled 
by  Stasov,  who  was  director  of  fine  arts  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Library 
and   literary  catalyst  of  the  nationalist  movement  then   accumulating 
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momentum  on  all  cultural  fronts.  Mussorgsky  of  course  attended  the 
showing.  In  Pictures  at  an  exhibition  he  immortalized  what  he  saw. 

What  he  saw  was  not  limited  to  canvases.  Hartmann  had  been  active 
also  as  a  designer  of  craftwork  in  metal  and  wood;  his  projects  ranged 
from  candelabra  to  presentation  cups.  In  addition,  he  executed  in- 
numerable theater  settings  and  costumes.  And  frequently  he  painted 
watercolors  for  his  own  amusement  as  well.  In  the  last  department  he 
seems  to  have  confined  himself  largely  to  everyday  scenes  (at  home 
and  abroad)  and  projects  of  essentially  architectural  interest.  All  of 
these  areas  were  represented  in  the  Hartmann  retrospective,  and  all 
are   included   in   Mussorgsky's   concise   musical   catalogue   raisonne. 

[Those  who  wish  to  know  more  about  Hartmann  are  commended  to 
the  July  1939  issue  of  The  Musical  Quarterly,  in  which  Alfred  Franken- 
stein pursues  at  length  the  friendship  of  architect  and  composer. 
Frankenstein  tells  us  that  the  material  shown  in  the  memorial  exhibit 
amounted  to  some  four  hundred  items.  A  fascinating  adjunct  to  his 
article  is  the  reproduction  of  several  Hartmann  drawings,  some  of  them 
the  ones  'described'  in  Mussorgsky's  tableaux.] 

The  original  piano  version  dates  from  June  of  1874.  In  a  note  to  Stasov 
the  composer  reported  on  his  atypically  rapid  progress:  'Hartmann 
[meaning  the  Pictures]  is  bubbling  over.  .  .  .  Ideas,  melodies,  come  to 
me  of  their  own  accord,  like  the  roast  pigeons  in  the  story  —  I  gorge 
and  gorge  and  over-eat  myself.  I  can  hardly  manage  to  put  it  down 
on  paper  fast  enough.'  Mussorgsky  seldom  had  been  so  exuberant.  He 
knew  better  than  anyone  else  that  in  Pictures  he  was  operating  at  his 
highest  level  of  creativity.  It  does  him  no  disservice  to  add  that  he 
always  operated  best  whenever  he  was  freed  from  the  burdens  of 
instrumentation,  not  to  mention  the  problem  of  sustaining  interest  in  any 
extended  form.  Mussorgsky  was  aware  of  his  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

That  being  so,  it  is  convenient  to  surmise  that  he  would  have  been 
quick  to  agree  with  the  estimate  of  A.  Eaglefield  Hull  —  who  wrote  of 
Pictures  that  it  'almost  asks  for  orchestration'.  Among  those  who  have 
obliged,  beginning  with  N.  Toushmalov  (possibly  a  pseudonym)  in  1891, 
were  one  Funtek  (otherwise  unidentified),  Leonidas  Leonardi,  Sir  Henry 
Wood,  Lucien  Cailliet,  Alfredo  Casella,  Walter  Goehr  and  Leopold 
Stokowski,  in  addition  to  Ravel.  Of  these  metamorphoses  only  the  1923 
Ravel  edition  has  endured;  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  premiere 
in  Paris  that  spring,  and  across  a  half-century  no  one  has  come  close  to 
putting  asunder  this  most  inspired  hyphenation  of  genius  in  the  or- 
chestral literature. 

THE  MUSIC  AND   ITS  PROGRAM 

Those  listeners  who  are  familiar  with  the  keyboard  Pictures  will  want 
to  know  that  Ravel  is  due  praise  for  his  incredible  fidelity  to  the  letter 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Urtext.  The  extent  of  his  liberties  was  so 
minimal  as  to  be  disregarded.  But  for  the  information  of  purists  it 
might  be  noted  that  Ravel  added  a  single  bar  to  //  vecchio  castello,  that 
he  chose  to  write  out  the  pauses  in  The  great  gate  of  Kiev,  and  that  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  eliminate  one  recurrence  of  the  Promenade.  The 
substance  of  the  original  is  otherwise  intact  —  or  else  merely  under- 
lined, in  those  passages  where  Mussorgsky's  imagination  exceeded  the 
resources  of  the  solo  instrument. 
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The  title  is  an  accurate  precis  of  the  music,  which  might  be  further 
described  as  an  intentionally  literal  souvenir  of  the  composer's  visit 
to  the  Russian  Imperial  Library.  The  introduction  (hereinafter  the 
Promenade  —  as  indicated,  it  will  be  heard  again)  is  nothing  if  not 
Mussorgsky's  self-portrait  in  motion  as  he  saunters  from  display  to 
display.  The  tread  is  heavy-footed,  the  marking  'in  the  Russian  manner'. 
Thus  the  composer  burlesques  himself;  'my  own  physiognomy',  he  re- 
marked, 'peeps  out  through  all  the  intermezzos'.  And  who  is  to  say 
him  nay? 

There  are  ten  numbered  Pictures,  in  this  order: 

1.  Cnomus.  The  authorities  are  not  of  one  mind  as  to  Mussorgsky's 
inspiration.  Stasov  disagrees  with  himself;  having  said  that  the  music 
depicted  a  drawing  of  'a  little  gnome  awkwardly  walking  on  deformed 
legs',  he  elsewhere  identified  the  source  as  Hartmann's  design  for  a 
wooden  nutcracker. 

Promenade. 

2.  II  vecchio  castello  (The  old  castle).  We  learn  from  Stasov  that  this 
canvas  showed  a  medieval  fortress  and,  in  the  foreground,  a  serenading 
troubador.  The  minstrel's  song  is  heard  mellifluously  in  the  alto 
saxophone. 

Promenade. 

3.  Tuileries.  The  composer  included  a  subtitle,  'Dispute  of  the  children 
after  play'.  The  scene  is,  of  course,  the  celebrated  gardens  in  Paris. 
Woodwinds  are  mingled  skillfully  to  simulate  the  gamboling  youngsters, 
some  of  them  squealing  at  the  top  of  their  little  voices.  [No  Promenade 
follows.] 

4.  Bydlo.  The  title  is  merely  the  phonetic  equivalent  of  a  Polish  word 
that  means  'cattle'.  Hartmann's  watercolor  showed  a  wooden-wheeled 
wagon  drawn  by  oxen.  Mussorgsky  has  the  vehicle  lumber  toward  us, 
then  pass  by  and  disappear  in  the  distance.  Ravel  lets  the  tuba  portray 
the  wagon.  The  effect  is  perfect. 

Promenade. 

5.  Ballet  des  poussins  dans  leurs  coques  (Ballet  of  the  chicks  in  their 
shells).  This  tableau  musicalizes  a  costume  sketch  for  an  ill-fated  ballet 
by  Marius  Petipa  entitled  Trilbi  (based  on  a  story  by  Charles  Nodier, 
and  unrelated  to  George  du  Maurier's  classic);  Hartmann's  drawing 
pertained  to  a  divertissement,  so  that  it  would  have  been  independent 
of  the  dramatic  argument  in  any  case.  In  the  only  performance  ever 
given,  in  1871  at  St  Petersburg,  it  was  entrusted  to  the  youngest  students 
at  the  Imperial  Ballet  School.  Accordingly,  Ravel  enlists  flutes,  oboes,  and 
clarinets  to  appear  by  proxy  for  the  young  'birds'  called  for  in  the 
choreography.  [No  Promenade  follows.] 

6.  Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle.  Stasov  contrived  the  title,  and 
then  prudently  added  a  subtitle,  'Two  Polish  Jews,  one  rich,  the  other 
poor'.  The  afterthought  —  depersonalization  made  sense  if  only  because, 
as  Frankenstein  assures  us,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  proper  names  — 
it  seems  that  Mussorgsky  himself  affixed  no  title  to  this  section.  Like 
no.  4,  the  music  derives  (pencil  drawings  in  this  instance)  from  Hart- 
mann's stay  at  Sandomierz,  a  small  town  near  Warsaw.  The  architect 
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gave  two  of  his  Sandomierz  ghetto  drawings  to  Mussorgsky,  who  lent 
them  to  Stasov,  who  then  apparently  invented  names  for  the  figures 
for  want  of  something  to  list  in  the  exhibit  catalogue.  Whatever  their 
real  identities,  money  talks  in  unison  strings  and  poverty  in  an  obsessive 
muted  trumpet  solo.  [No  Promenade  follows  —  this  is  the  one  elimi- 
nated by  Ravel,  though  of  course  it  continues  to  be  found  in  all 
piano  editions.] 

7.  Limoges  —  Le  marche.  This  'picture'  discloses  furiously  haggling 
women  in  the  marketplace  at  Limoges  (where,  according  to  Frankenstein, 
Hartmann  did  some  hundred  and  fifty  watercolors).  Appropriately,  the 
atmosphere  ranges  from  bustle  to  general  confusion  —  with,  by  the  way, 
a  quite  kaleidoscopic  succession  of  tonalities.  [No  Promenade  follows.] 

8.  Catacombae  —  Sepulchrum  Romanum.  The  exhibit  catalogue  entry 
reads:  Interior  of  Paris  catacombs  with  figures  of  Hartmann,  a  friend 
[the  architect  Kenel],  and  the  guide  holding  a  lamp/  The  opening  is  a 
wonderful  Largo,  and  the  elegiac  atmosphere  is  sustained;  but  there 
is  a  tiny  ray  of  sunshine  at  the  close.  [No  Promenade  follows,  as  such; 
but  see  below.] 

Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua  [not  numbered].  The  title  is  slightly 
incorrect  Latin  for  'With  the  dead  in  a  dead  language'.  Actually,  this 
section  is  a  lamenting  restatement  of  the  Promenade.  On  the  autograph 
manuscript  Mussorgsky  wrote:  'The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead  Hartmann 
leads  me  toward  skulls,  apostrophizes  them  —  the  skulls  are  illuminated 
gently  from  within.' 

9.  La  cabane  sur  des  pattes  de  poule  (The  hut  on  hen's  legs).  The 
drawing  shows  an  ornate  clock  in  the  form  of  a  hut,  shakily  supported 
in  the  fashion  described  by  the  title.  Its  design  is  Orientally  elaborate, 
c.  1500  A.D.  Its  occupant,  no  stranger  to  folklorists,  is  ostensibly  the 
witch  Baba  Yaga,  whose  hobby  it  was  to  grind  her  victims  to  a  pulp 
with  mortar  and  pestle.  Mussorgsky's  music  evokes  one  of  her  terrible 
flights  rather  than  the  quaint  appearance  of  her  abode,  and  it  does  so 
with  scary  verisimilitude.  [No  Promenade  follows;  instead,  the  coda 
leads  without  pause  to.  .  .] 

10.  La  grande  porte  (The  great  gate  of  Kiev).  Hartmann  made  at  least  a 
half-dozen  sketches  for  a  projected  gate  that  would  commemorate  the 
Tsar  Alexander  M's  escape  from  assassins  on  April  4  1866.  One  of  these 
sketches  was  the  visual  inspiration  for  Mussorgsky's  mighty  paean. 
Frankenstein  tells  us  that  Hartmann's  fantastrc  design,  'involving  much 
elaborately  wrought  iron  and  carved  stone,  brilliantly  colored  tile,  and 
stained  glass,  the  whole  resting  upon  the  capitals  of  columns  apparently 
sunk  deep  into  the  ground  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola  in  the  form  of 
an  old  Slavonic  helmet,  caused  much  comment,  but  the  competition 
was  called  off  for  lack  of  funds,  no  design  was  ever  selected,  and  no 
gate  ever  erected'. 

More's  the  pity,  perhaps.  But  the  closing  Mussorgsky  tableau  cannot  be 
perceived  as  second-best  to  anything  comparable  in  all  art.  The 
composer  clearly  was  excited  by  Hartmann's  drawing.  This  music  seems 
to  conjure  up  a  vast  procession  (in  which  Mussorgsky  joins,  as  it  were, 
by  including  an  allusion  to  the  Promenade),  slowly  making  its  way  to 
and  through  the  massive  gate.  Inside  (literally  inside)  the  projected 
gate,  Stasov  reports,  is  a  church;  hence  the  liturgical  melody,  which 
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serves  as  a  reminder  that  religion  was  irrevocably  a  part  of  pre-Soviet 
pomp  and  panoply.  As  the  tableau  unfolds,  it  is  as  if  the  throngs  were 
being  drawn  inexorably  toward  the  yawning  doors.  They  loom  ever 
larger  and  more  majestically  until,  all  at  once,  they  are  upon  us.  The 
tumult  reaches  a  shattering  intensity  as  the  peroration  approaches,  and 
finally  the  great  gate  swings  shut  with  a  clangor  that  resonates  even 
after  the  resources  of  the  orchestra,  too,  have  been  exhausted. 

Because  tandem  authorship  does  not  make  for  mutual  admiration,  one 
cannot  claim  that  Mussorgsky  would  have  approved  of  Ravel's  handi- 
work. But  he  could  not  have  been  unimpressed.  And  can  you  name 
any  other  two  musical  geniuses  with  such  compatible,  such  comple- 
mentary cases  of  self-abnegation? 

program  note  copyright  ©  1969  by  James  Lyons 
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THURSDAY  B  SERIES 
THREE  CONCERTS  ON  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 


Dates  and  conductors  to  be  announced 
Renewal  cards  will  be  mailed  to  subscribers  this  month 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

JAMES   LEVINE,   Principal   Conductor  elect 

of  the  Metropolitan   Opera,   was   born    in 

Cincinnati   twenty-eight  years  ago.  At  the 

age  of  ten  he  was  piano  soloist  with  the 

Cincinnati   Symphony,   then   continued   his 

musical   studies  with  Walter   Levin   of  the 

LaSalle  Quartet,  and  attended  the  Juilliard 

School,    where    his    teachers    were    Rosina 

Lhevinne  and  Jean  Morel.  Later  he  studied 

conducting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ford 

Foundation's  American  Conductors  Project 

with  Max  Rudolf,  Alfred  Wallenstein  and  Fausto  Cleva.  At  the  Marlboro 

Festival  he  studied  piano  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  and  spent  nine  seasons  at 

the  Aspen  Music  Festival,  first  as  a  student,  then  as  a  member  of  the 

faculty.  For  three  summers  he  was  Music  Director  of  the  Meadow  Brook 

Orchestra. 

James  Levine  joined  the  conducting  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at 
the  invitation  of  George  Szell,  and  remained  there  for  six  years.  Since 
1965  he  has  been  Music  Director  of  the  University  Circle  Orchestra  at 
the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music.  Last  June  he  made  his  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  conducting  Tosca,  while  this  season  he  has  con- 
ducted both  Tosca  and  Luisa  Miller.  During  the  past  two  seasons  he  has 
appeared  with  many  orchestras  and  opera  companies,  including  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony,  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  the  Dallas  Symphony,  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  the  San  Francisco  Opera  and  the  Welsh  National 
Opera.  His  engagements  during  the  coming  months  include  appearances 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic,  the  RAI 
Orchestra  of  Rome,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  Saratoga,  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
at  Tanglewood.  James  Levine  has  made  a  recital  record  with  Jennie 
Tourel  for  the  Desto  label,  and  will  make  his  first  operatic  recording  for 
Angel  Records  this  summer.  He  conducts  the  Boston  Symphony  for  the 
first  time  at  these  concerts. 


THE  SOLOIST 


YUUKO  SHIOKAWA,  who  makes  her 
American  debut  at  these  concerts,  was 
born  in  Tokyo  in  1946.  Beginning  violin 
studies  at  the  age  of  five,  she  won  first  prize 
in  the  International  Music  Competition  at 
Yokohama  only  two  years  later.  After 
spending  a  few  years  in  her  teens  in  Peru, 
where  she  studied  with  the  German  violin- 
ist Eugen  Cremer,  she  went  in  1961  with 
her  teacher  to  Germany,  where  the  con- 
ductor Hans  Rosbaud  heard  her  and   rec- 
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ommended  her  to  Wilhelm  Stross.  Until  his  death  in  1966  Stross  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  Yuuko  Shiokawa.  She  won  in  1965  the  Mendelssohn 
Prize,  and  the  following  year  performed  and  recorded  the  Violin  con- 
certo of  Max  Reger. 

For  the  last  nine  years  Rafael  Kubelik  has  been  her  mentor,  and  she  has 
appeared  at  many  of  the  concerts  he  has  conducted  in  England,  Den- 
mark and  Germany.  She  uses  the  famous  'Emperor  Stradivarius',  which 
Mr  Kubelik  inherited  from  his  father.  In  addition  to  her  many  European 
engagements,  Yuuko  Shiokawa  recently  returned  for  a  tour  to  her  native 
Japan. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  Council  announces  two  series  of  Stage  Door  Lectures,  to  be  known 
as  'Odd'  and  'Even',  for  the  1972-1973  Winter  season.  The  dates  have 
been  set  as  follows:  — 


Odd  series 

Even  series 

October  13 

October  20 

to  be  announced 

January  5 

March  2 

March  9 

March  16 

April  13 

Boston's  first  fire  house 

is  now 
Boston's  largest  art  gallery. 


PAINTINGS  •  SCULPTURE  •GRAPHICS 

by  extraordinary  young  Boston  and  New  York  artists  as  well  as 
major  works  by  artists  of  international  repute. 

PAKKEK  STREET  47© 

Parker  Street  470  Gallery  /  470  Parker  Street,  Boston 
opposite  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  /  free  parking 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON     1971-1972 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  THURSDAY  B  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1971-1972 


Program 

Date 

Conductor 

1 

January  27 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

2 

February  24 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

3 

April  13 

JAMES  LEVINE 

WORKS  PLAYED   IN  THE  THURSDAY  B  SERIES 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 


Program 

2 


HAYDN 

Oboe  concerto  in  C  (attributed) 
RALPH  GOMBERG 

LISZT 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 
NICOLE  HENRIOT 

MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

MENDELSSOHN 

Violin  concerto  in  E  minor     op.  64 
YUUKO  SHIOKAWA 

MOZART 

Symphony  no.  35  in  D     K.  385  'Haffner' 

MUSSORGSKY 

Pictures  at  an  exhibition  (orchestrated  by  Maurice  Ravel) 
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BOSTON  POPS 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH  SEASON 


OPENING  TUESDAY  NIGHT  APRIL  25 


/S^i 


-^ 


BOSTON 


ARTHUR   FIEDLER 
Conductor 


<*j) 


April  25  -  June  24 

SYMPHONY  HALL  at  8.30 

During  the  first  week  of  the  season,  concerts  will  be  held  Tuesday 

through  Sunday.  Thereafter  there  will  be  concerts 

each  Monday  through  Saturday. 

The  Pension  Fund  Concert  will  be  on  Sunday  May  28. 

Tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  each  concert 
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Mrs  George  Draper 
Mrs  Walter  Watson  II 


Boston 


Mrs  Charles  P.  Hovey 

Mrs  Lewis  H.  Clark 

Mrs  Howard  W.  Davis 
Mrs  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mrs  Richard  R.  Higgins 
Mrs  Thomas  E.  Jansen  Jr 

Mrs  Raymond  C.  Gordon 

Mrs  Edwin  M.  Cole 

Mrs  Herbert  Abrams 

Mrs  Erick  Kauders 
Mrs  Nelson  Darling  Jr 

Mrs  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs  Charles  T.  Gallagher 
Mrs  John  H.  Kennard 

Mrs  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 
Mrs  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Mrs  Albert  Pagliarulo 

Mrs  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs  Lewis  W.  Kane 

Mrs  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs  Francis  Devlin 

Mrs  Richard  Ely 

Mrs  Harold  H.  Blanchard 

Mrs  Harlan  T.  Pierpont 


Brookline,  Chestnut  Hill 

Cambridge 

Concord 

Dedham,  Millis,  Sharon,  Westwood 

Framingham 

Lincoln 

Lowell 

Marblehead,  Salem,  Swampscott 

Needham,  Wellesley 
New  Hampshire 

Newton,  Newton  Centre,  West 
Newton,  Waban 

Revere,  Winthrop,  Maiden 

Roxbury,  Dorchester 

South  Shore  I 

South  Shore  II 

Wayland,  Sudbury 

Weston 

Winchester 

Worcester 


THE  MUSICAL  MARATHON 

A  resounding  triumph!  As  of  this  time,  the  total  sum  raised  for  the 
Orchestra  is  only  a  few  dollars  off  $60,000.  The  Council  is  immensely 
grateful  to  all  who  made  this  event  possible,  and  especially  to  Mrs  John 
M.  Bradley,  Chairman,  Radio  Station,  WCRB,  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  the  Conductors  and  Musicians  of  the  performances  played, 
to  the  250  volunteers,  and  to  all  who  provided  the  unusual  and  generous 
premiums. 

The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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THE  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  are  hundreds  of  people  concerned 
with  keeping  beautiful  music  in  the  Berkshires.  Not  only  do  the  Friends 
help  bring  the  Orchestra,  famous  conductors  and  soloists  to  Tangle- 
wood  for  the  Berkshire  Festival  concerts,  but  they  also  provide  the 
critical  support  for  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  training  institution  for  tomorrow's  great  musicians. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  brings  together  nearly  400  of  the  world's 
most  promising  musicians  (singers,  conductors,  instrumentalists)  for  two 
months  of  intensive  performing  experience  under  the  tutelage  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  distinguished  guest  fac- 
ulty. Some  of  the  graduates  of  the  Music  Center  include  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Leontyne  Price,  Zubin  Mehta,  Claudio  Abbado,  Phyllis  Curtin  and  many 
others. 

Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  can  mean  many 
things  to  the  contributor.  Some  of  the  special  advantages  which  Friends 
receive  are: 

Free  concerts,  more  than  30  of  them  each  summer,  performed  by  the 
professionals  and  pre-professionals  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
including  chamber  music,  full  orchestra  programs,  vocal  programs  and 
the  Fromm  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music.  For  non-members  these 
concerts  each  cost  $1.50  per  person.  Family  Members  of  the  Friends 
(for  $25)  are  entitled  to  bring  their  entire  family  free  to  all  these  con- 
certs. Individual  members  (for  $15)  receive  a  free  concert  pass  for  them- 
selves alone. 

Tent  membership  is  available  to  all  contributors  of  $50  or  more,  and 
gives  members  and  their  guests  access  to  a  hospitable  gathering  place 
behind  the  Music  Shed  at  Tanglewood  where  food  and  drink  may  be 
bought  on  concert  days.  A  special  buffet  is  available  on  Saturday  eve- 
nings by  reservation  only. 

Parking  privileges  are  extended  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more,  and 
include  admission  to  either  of  two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas 
at  Tanglewood  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts:  either  the 
Box  parking  lot  (Hawthorne  Street  entrance)  or  the  Tent  parking  lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

Rehearsal  passes  are  the  special  privilege  of  donors  in  the  $250  and 
over  category  and  entitle  such  donors  to  attend  the  'closed'  rehearsals 
of  the  Music  Center  Orchestra  during  sessions  conducted  by  such  world 
prominent  figures  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Gunther  Schuller, 
William  Steinberg,  Colin  Davis  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  (the  most 
recent  of  Tanglewood  conducting  fellows  to  achieve  world  acclaim). 
Much  of  this  music,  done  for  training  purposes  only,  will  never  be 
performed  in  formal  concert. 

Named  Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to  the  most  promising 
Music  Center  participants  and  are  the  result  of  the  larger  gifts  to  the 
Friends.  Full  Fellowships  ($1000)  will  be  awarded  in  the  name  of  the 
donor  or  whomever  the  donor  elects.  Associate  Fellowships  ($500)  also 
bear  the  name  designated  by  the  donor  and  help  to  underwrite  part  of 
the  cost  of  one  musician's  two-month  program. 
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JUNE  30/AUGUST  20 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER     Artistic  Directors 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     Adviser 

Among  the  major  works 

Beethoven  -  Symphony  no.  9  Haydn -The  seasons 

Berlioz -Te  Deum  Verdi -Four  sacred  pieces 

Mahler -Symphonies  nos.  5,  6  and  8 


The  conductors 

Karel  Ancerl 
Leonard  Bernstein 
Aldo  Ceccato 
Colin  Davis 


Among  the  soloists 

Eunice  Alberts 
John  Alexander 
Gina  Bachauer 
John  Browning 
Jeannine  Crader 
Phyllis  Curtin 


AND 


Arthur  Fiedler 
James  Levine 
Bruno  Maderna 


Alicia  De  Larrocha 
Misha  Dichter 
William  Dooley 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Jules  Eskin 
Robert  Hale 
Richard  Lewis 


Eugene  Ormandy 
Seiji  Ozawa 
William  Steinberg 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


Jessye  Norman 
Peter  Serkin 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Joanna  Simon 
Alexis  Weissenber^ 
Earl  Wild 


Boston  Pops  at  Tanglewood 


Berkshire  Music  Center  concerts 

The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

For  further  information  write  to: 

Berkshire  Festival,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

ainoi 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


Symphony  Hall 


Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

*  5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 
6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 

344  Newbury  Street  267-8645 
'   7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 
Promenade  Cafe/*Zachary's 
8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

*  9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 
"10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271   Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's    279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 


15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

Other  Restaurants 

♦Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
*Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 
*Fenway  Motor  Inn 

777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  492-7777 
*Five  Chateaux  5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  491-3600 
*Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 
♦Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
♦Polcari's     283  Causeway  742-4142 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


Parking 


A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center 
267-9875 

B.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

C.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

D.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

E.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
267-2965 
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<iA  JPegendaryf  Experience  in  'Dining 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


at  THE  COLONNADE 
Boston 's  newest  grand  hotel 

for  Reservations:  262-0600 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


maison  robert 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 
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Dm  Barry 

French 
Restaurant 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/ Boston 

(near  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M.  -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M. -1:00  A.M. 


DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST..  266-3000 


:OR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  WILLIAM  DORE  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  til 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM   IN  DINING 


GEHffiNtfES 


Lunch  11 :30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 
333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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THE  ADVERTISERS 

IN  THE 
PROGRAM  BOOK 

ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 
THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 

PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 
PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


FUTURE  PROGRAM 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  April  21  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  22  1972  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


EILEEN  FARRELL     soprano 
JAMES  KING     tenor 
NELL  RANKIN     mezzo-soprano 
ROBERT  HALE     baritone 
JOHN  DAVIES     baritone 
DEAN  WILDER     tenor 


WAGNER 


Tristan  und  Isolde  —  Act  2 

Wotan's  farewell  and  Magic  fire  music  from  'Die 
Walkiire' 

Immolation  scene  from  'Die  Gotterdammerung' 


For  his  final  appearance  in  Boston  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  William  Steinberg  has  chosen  a  program  devoted 
to  some  of  Richard  Wagner's  most  beautiful  music.  Although  some 
critics  complain  about  operatic  excerpts  on  the  concert  platform,  it 
can  be  even  more  tellingly  argued  that  the  opportunities  of  attending 
staged  Wagner  performances  are  for  most  people  almost  non-existent, 
and  that  the  experience  of  hearing  the  music  played  by  a  great  sym- 
phony orchestra  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  opera  house  in  the  world. 
The  second  act  of  Tristan  contains  the  sublimest  of  love  music,  while 
the  excerpts  from  The  ring  which  Mr  Steinberg  has  chosen  are  among 
the  most  moving  and  dramatic  of  the  tetralogy. 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4  o'clock,  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.30. 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


S 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


§ 


/fl 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

rookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE   FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Voice  i 

jtudios                     MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August                                                                     Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)                                                           2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929                                                                        Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853                                                                                               (617)  267-0332 

assachusetts 


aking 


usic 


usic 


iducators 


veryone  s 


ssociation 


rt 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 


ufs 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 
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1971-72  bo/ ton  university 
I         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director    Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  consultant 


FRI.  EVE.,  APR.  21  at  8:30  P.M.  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

GEORG  SOLTI,  Conductor 

Schubert,  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor,  D.  759  ("Unfinished"); 
Mahler,  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

Aaron  Richmond  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  Concert 
Remaining  tickets  on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall  box-office 

Coming  in  the  1972-73 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 


g 

In  Recital: 

BEVERLY  SILLS 

RENATA  TEBALDI 

^ 
^ 

LEONTYNE  PRICE 

DIETRICH  FISCHER-DIESKAU 

1\ 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU 

>" 

ANDRES  SEGOVIA 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 

ISAAC  STERN 

ASHKENAZY  and  PERLMAN 

JACQUELINE  DU  PRE 

DANIEL  BARENBOIM 

Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  London 

Rudolf  Kempe,  Conductor 
Teiko  Maeheshi,  Violin  Soloist 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn,  Conductor 

Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Zubin  Mehta,  Conductor 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Claudio  Abbado,  Conductor 

The  above  events  are  among  the  35  music  and  dance  attractions  coming  to 
Boston  in  the  1972-73  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series.  Current  subscribers 
will  soon  receive  the  first  announcement  of  the  new  series.  If  you  are  not  a 
subscriber,  and  wish  to  receive  a  brochure  describing  the  new  season  in  detail, 
write  to  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series,  Room  215,  420  Boylston  St.. 
Boston  02116. 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


§ 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precist  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration.. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY  -  SATURDAY  20 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


§ 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background   by  letting  us   review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC 
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E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 
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MARY  H.  SMITH 
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Accompanist  to: 
The  Boston  Symphony 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-0775 
50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-0450 
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WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
fb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


HOW  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  CAN  HELP  YOU  SELECT 
WEDDING,  ANNIVERSARY  &  BABY  GIFTS 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  wine  importing  and 
retailing  firm  that  has  made  a  study  of  the 
types  of  presents  people  like  to  give  during 
the  Spring. 

GIFTS  FOR  THOUGHTFUL 

INDIVIDUALS 

A  documented  wine  sampler  is  a  selection  of 
twelve  different  wines  to  which  has  been 
added  a  written  commentary,  provided  by 
the  firm's  wine  buyers,  that  critically  dis- 
cusses and  evaluates  each  individual  wine. 
Four  such  samplers  are  currently  offered. 

Sampler  Title  Price 

A  Wines  for  the  Table  $ 31 .45 

B  The  Search  for  a  Dry 

Red  Table  Wine  40.36 

C  Wines  for  Entertaining  50.98 

D  Exploring  a  Great  Vintage 

('69  Burgundies)  73.80 

Through  a  thoughtful  tasting  of  one  of  these 
samplers,  an  individual  or  a  couple  would 
acquire  additional  knowledge  about  the 
current  situation  in  a  particular  sector  of  the 
world  wine  market,  and  about  wine  in 
general. 

A  mixed  case  is  simply  12  different  wines 
that  can  be  selected  from  Cave  Atlantique's 
complete  inventory.  Some  persons  prefer  to 
select  their  own  wines,  or  to  provide  a 
specific  criterion  for  Cave  Atlantique  to 
make  up  a  selection.  There  is  no  written 
commentary  with  an  ordinary  mixed  case, 
but  the  prices  for  either  a  sampler  or  a 
mixed  case  reflect  a  10%  discount  from  the 
bottle  price  of  the  wines,  and  either  one 
would  be  gift  wrapped  and  delivered  in  the 
Greater  Boston  Area  without  charge. 

GIFTS  THAT  PROVIDE  A 

SENSE  OF  TIME 

Wine  has  the  highly  attractive  quality  of 
improving  with  age;  it  is,  therefore,  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  gift  to  commemorate 
an  occasion  that  promises  a  similarly  aus- 
picious future. 

This  sense  of  time  can  be  conveyed  by  a 
baby  gift  that  will  achieve  full  maturity 
twenty -one  years  hence: 

Vintage  Wine  Price 

1966  Taylor  Vintage  Port  $    5.50 

1966  Fonseca  Vintage  Port  4.75 

1960  Fonseca  Vintage  Port  5.75 

1960  Taylor  Vintage  Port  6.50 


or  by  a  wedding  gift  that  will  significantly 
improve  within  one  year  and  become  extra- 
ordinary within  five: 

1969      Beaune  "Marconnets"  C.A.     $   6.75 

1969  Vosne  Romanee  "Les 

Malconsorts"  C.A.  7.75 

1966      Ch.  Cos  d'Estournel  5.50 

1966  Ch.  LesOrmesde  Pez  3.60 

1967  Hermitage  4.95 

or,  retrospectively,  by  an  anniversary  gift 
that,  once  immature,  now  can  be  said  to 
have  achieved  a  certain  perfection. 

1961  Grand  Puy  Ducasse  $  7.50 
1  966      Pommard  "Dames  de  la 

Charite" 

Hospices  de  Beaune  12.95 

1962  Ch.  Croizet  Bages  4.50 
N.V.  Taylor  No.  20  Tawny  6.75 
N.V.       Fonseca  Very  Fine  Tawny  3.95 

GIFTS  THAT  HAVE  AN 

EXTRAVAGANT,  FESTIVE 

QUALITY 

Extravagance,  in  the  good  sense,  is  an 
emotion  that  has  not  been  well  preserved  in 
the  twentieth  century.  For  occasions  such  as 
the  bride's  gift  to  the  groom,  the  groom's 
gift  to  the  best  man,  or  even  a  close 
relative's  gift  to  the  bride  and  groom,  the 
following  ideas  come  to  mind: 

Vintage  Wine  Price 

1970  Eltviller  Sonnenberg  Eiswein 

Auslese  $15.95 
1  964      Corton  "Cuvee  Dr.  Peste" 

C.A.  Hospices  de  Beaune  14.25 

1953      Ch.  Mouton  Rothschild  50.00 

1969      Chevalier  Montrachet  C.A.  12.95 

THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  IT  ALL 

The  first  obligation  of  a  retail  store  is,  of 
course,  that  it  be  interesting.  But  aside  from 
this,  Cave  Atlantique  attempts  to  provide  its 
clients  with  a  very  high  level  of  personal 
convenience.  The  firm  offers  charge  ac- 
counts, delivery  service  and  gift  wrapping. 
All  of  your  Spring  gift  requirements  can  be 
taken  care  of  with  one  telephone  call  or  one 
visit  to  the  store. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vx  Mile  North  of  Harva-d  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Friday  afternoon  April  21  1972  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  22  1972  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


WAGNER 

Tristan  und  Isolde'  —  Act  2 


Tristan 
Isolde 
Brangane 


JAMES  KING 
EILEEN   FARRELL. 

NELL  RANKIN 


KingMarke         ROBERT  HALE 
Kurwenal  JOHN   DAVIES 

Melot  DEAN  WILDER 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


intermission 


WotaiYs  farewell  and  the  magic  fire  music  from  'Die  Walkiire' 
Wotan  ROBERT  HALE 


Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg' 


The  concert  on   Friday  will  end  about  4.05;  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.35 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1 896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World. 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


I" 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Ipolcari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


Contemporary  Prints  +  Pottery 

8  Story  St.,  Harvard  Sq.,  Tel.  661-1596  art   aSia 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 


o 
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JOURNEY 
TO  MUSIC 

EUROPE  72 

3  weeks  including 

INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVALS 

EDINBURGH 

SALZBURG 

LUCERNE 

BERLIN 

additional  performances  in 

LONDON 
VIENNA 

From  Boston  August  23 

Full  escorted  inclusive  fare  $1297 
Tour  fare  includes:  Air  transportation  by 
^"  boac     ,  first  class  hotel,  continen- 
tal breakfast  throughout. 

Music  oriented  tours  and  receptions  with 
opportunity  to  meet  performing  artists, 
planned  by  John  Salkowski,  member 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

15  performances  at  festivals,  concerts  and 
opera. 

Transfers  and  baggage  handling,  tips,  taxes 
and  service  charges  as  well  as  the  services 
of  Cook's  escorts. 

For  detailed  information  and  reservations 
apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Statler  Office  Building 

Suite  1020 

20  Providence  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

TEL.  (617)  267-5000 


01taflanna/{n.c. 

%» trousseau  swi/se  o/'ajos/o/i 


^Jhe  Spirit   v-/r  Spring. 

Black  pin  dots  on  a  White  acetate 
background  .  .  .  sprinkled  with  color- 
ful flowers  .  .  .  the  belt  tied  with 
yellow  velvet  .  .  .  back  zipper 
closing.   Sizes  8-16.  $58.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 
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basketball  shoes 
are  more  colorful 

than  ever. 

Converse,  the  athlete's  style-setter,  creates  a  new 
line  of  All-Stars®  in  8  team  colors,  5  action  styles 
in  suede,  leather  and  canvas. 
No  wonder  more  high  school,  college,  Olympic  and 
professional  basketball  players  wear  Converse 
All-Stars.  More  sports  heroes  from  Converse. 


•converse 


Converse  All  Stars  selected  again 
for   the  1972  U.S.   Olympic  team. 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 

3     0/„    12  years 
S    IV    $1,000  mil 


0/n  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/o  Regular 
//i\        Savings 


3k 


nimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaart 


5 


\ 


0Jn    90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notict  Required  after  tht  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  20630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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It  sings 

in  your  glass. 


<ttliif>yi0ol 


Delightful  German 
wines  from  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle. 


V\  ^ 


Berncasteler  Riesling 
Liebfraumilch 
Piesporter  Goldtropfchen 
Johannisberger  Riesling 
Niersteiner  Domtal 
Zeller  Schwarze  Katz 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


night 


music  .  .  . 
pianissimo 

A  lovely  length 

of  exotic  beauty 

to  raise  bravos  of 

approval  from  your 

exquisite  Banlon®  matte 

jersey  gown  and  long 

jacket,  dazzled  with 

staccato  brilliance  of 

keyboard  trim.   Black. 

Misses  sizes.    I  25.00 

DESIGNERS'   SHOP 

STORE   FOR  FASHION 

Boston 


The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but . . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  aiso  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


•  Records 

•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  TV's,  Radios 

•  Art  Prints 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Mattresses 

•  Men's  Clothing 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Housewares 

•  Men's  Furnishings 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Domestics 

•  Men's  Shoes 

•  Stationery 

•  Typewriters 

•  Men's  Boutique 

•  Luggage 

•  Office  Supplies 

•  Cameras,  Film 

•  Creative  Toys 

You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 


8»€ 


Charge  Accounts  Invited 

HARVARD  SQUARE     •     M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER     •      CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 
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It's 


just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


A  MESSAGE   FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 


The  concerts  this  weekend  will  be  the  final  appearances  in  Boston  of 
William  Steinberg  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
It  is  our  hope  and  expectation,  however,  that  in  future  years  we  will 
welcome  as  a  guest  conductor  this  consummate  musician  who  has 
brought  to  the  Orchestra  strength  and  dedication  to  the  highest  ideals 
of  musical  art. 

During  the  tenure  of  Mr  Steinberg  the  Orchestra  has  continued  its 
steady  progress  as  one  of  the  foremost  orchestras  of  the  world.  He  has 
Led  the  Symphony  not  only  in  Boston  and  Tanglewood  but  in  many 
American  cities,  and  in  the  spring  of  last  year  in  the  musical  centers  of 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain  and  France.  His  recordings  with 
the  Orchestra,  both  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  for  RCA,  have 
world-wide  distribution,  and  telecasts  and  broadcast  performances 
under  his  leadership  have  reached  an  audience  literally  in  the  millions 
through  more  than  two  hundred  stations  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

The  programs  of  Mr  Steinberg  have  comprised  many  great  works  of  the 
classic  symphonic  repertoire,  and  we  are  particularly  indebted  to  him 
for  performances  of  exceptional  insight  and  musicality  of  works  of 
Bruckner  and  Mahler  not  often  heard  previously  in  Symphony  Hall.  Mr 
Steinberg  has  conducted  several  works  for  the  first  time  in  the  sub- 
scription series,  among  them  the  Piano  concerto  of  Dvorak,  the  Cello 
concerto  of  Elgar,  the  Symphony  no.  55  of  Joseph  Haydn,  the  Trumpet 
concerto  of  Michael  Haydn,  and  the  Quartet  for  strings  of  Verdi.  Of 
contemporary  compositions  Mr  Steinberg  has  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Museum  piece  by  Gunther  Schuller,  the  American  pre- 
mieres of  the  Violin  concerto  by  Einem  and  Paths  by  Oedoen  Partos, 
and  the  Orchestra's  first  performances  of  the  Festival  overture  by 
Lopatnikoff,  the  Scherzo  fantastique  of  Stravinsky,  the  Tuba  concerto  of 
Vaughan  Williams,  the  Symphony  no.  2  and  Concerto  for  string  quartet 
and  orchestra  by  Lees,  the  Symphony  no.  3  and  the  Concerto  for  violin, 
cello  and  orchestra  by  Starer,  and  Schuller's  Five  bagatelles  for  orchestra. 

The  Trustees  wish  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  and  honor  the  con- 
tribution which  this  distinguished  and  deeply  respected  artist  has  made 
to  the  accomplishments  and  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


*&r%n  l^tx. 


A* 

President  of  the  Trustees 
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William  Steinberg  and  the  players  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  salute  their  distinguished  colleague  Leopold 
Stokowski  on  the  occasion  of  his  ninetieth  birthday,  April 
18  1972. 


RICHARD  WAGNER 

Tristan  und  Isolde'  —  Act  2 

Program  note  adapted  from  the  notes  of  John  N.  Burk 

Wagner  was  born  at  Leipzig  on  May  22  1813;  he  died  at  Venice  on  February  13 
1883.  He  wrote  the  poem  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  at  Zurich  in  the  summer  of 
1857,  and  began  to  compose  the  music  shortly  before  the  end  of  that  year, 
completing  the  second  act  in  Venice  in  March  1859,  and  the  third  act  in  Lucerne 
the  following  August.  The  first  performance,  conducted  by  Hans  von  Bulow, 
was  given  at  the  Hoftheater  in  Munich  on  June  10  1865.  The  first  performance 
in  America  took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  on 
December  1  1886,  the  first  in  Boston  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  April  1  1895. 

Beginning  in  1883,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  various 
excerpts  from  the  opera  at  frequent  intervals.  These  performances  however 
are  the  first  of  the  second  act. 

The  instrumentation  of  Act  2:  3  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani 
and  strings. 

Of  the  several  crossroads  in  Wagner's  life  which  would  have  sunk  any- 
one with  less  than  his  supreme  egotism  into  complete  dismay,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  was  the  moment  when,  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  he 
laid  aside  the  unfinished  Ring  cycle.  With  no  evidence  of  heartbreaking 
discouragement  or  deep  regret,  he  stepped  without  hesitation  from  the 
diatonic  world  of  the  hero  Siegfried  in  his  shimmering  forest,  to  an 
unprecedented  chromatic  world  of  darkness,  introspection  and  rap- 
turous passion.  As  an  achievement  in  emotional  intensity  and  long- 
breathed  lyricism,  Tristan  und  Isolde  has  no  comparison  in  the  music 
or  drama  of  any  age. 

While  Schopenhauer  and  Calderon  gave  shape  to  his  poetic  conception, 
Mathilde  von  Wesendonck  he  used  as  a  tangible  point  of  departure 
toward  his  conceptual  Isolde.  The  adoring  and  inspiring  Mathilde  had 
been  figuratively  standing  at  his  side  as  he  put  Die  Walkure  on  paper, 
hut  he  must,  even  then,  have  been  increasingly  occupied  with  his 
'dream  of  love'. 

There  were  other,  more  practical,  considerations:  Wagner  had  gained  a 
strong  foothold  in  German  opera  houses  with  his  Tannhauser  and  Lohen- 
grin, but  it  was  in  the  interest  of  his  growing  fame  that  the  maturer 
music  of  the  subsequent  years  should  be  heard.  But  that  maturer  music 
was  the  immense  project  of  the  Ring,  an  awesome  task  for  any  opera 
company.  He  therefore  turned  from  the  Nibelungs  and  took  up  Tristan. 
He  wrote  to  Liszt,  when  first  revealing  his  plans  for  the  new  opera:  'I 
may  assume  that  a  thoroughly  practicable  work,  such  as  Tristan  is  to  be, 
will  quickly  bring  me  a  good  income,  and  keep  me  afloat  for  a  time.' 
He  negotiated   immediately  with   his  publishers,   Breitkopf  und   Hartel, 
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for  a  payment  on  the  first  act.  The  'thoroughly  practical  work'  was  to  be 
produced  'next  year'  in  a  borderline  opera  house,  Strasbourg,  where  he 
would  direct  its  production.  He  was  already  considering  singers  for  the 
title  parts. 

Against  these  business-like  facts  are  intimations  of  deeper  motives. 
Wagner  told  Liszt  that  he  needed  relief  from  his  'mute  and  soundless 
exile',  and  some  three  years  earlier  had  written  to  his  friend:  'Since  I 
have  never  yet  known  in  life  the  real  bliss  of  love,  I  mean  to  set  up  a 
memorial  to  the  loveliest  of  all  dreams,  in  which  from  first  to  last  this 
love  shall  be  satisfied  to  the  full.' 

The  second  act  of  Siegfried  brought  the  fortunes  of  the  Nibelungs  to  a 
natural  point  of  repose.  He  brought  it  to  conclusion  at  the  end  of  July 
1857  in  Asyl,  the  'retreat'  which  the  Wesendoncks  outfitted  for  him  on 
their  estate  at  Zurich.  Another  month  and  a  half  (September  18),  and  the 
Tristan  poem  was  drafted.  Three  months  more,  and  he  had  sketched  the 
prelude  and  first  act.  Waiting,  characteristically,  for  another  spring,  he 
worked  on  the  second  act  between  May  4  and  July  1  1858.  It  was  during 
this  time  at  Asyl  that  Minna  Wagner  found  the  intimate  understanding 
and  constant  exchange  of  notes  between  Richard  and  Mathilde  too 
much  for  wifely  human  nature,  and  made  a  scene  which  resulted  in 
unbearable  tension,  and  the  flight  of  the  Wagners  in  August.  The  com- 
poser chose  Venice  to  work  out  the  orchestration,  and  the  rich  detail 
of  the  second  act. 

In  the  following  March  Wagner  removed  once  more,  to  still  greater 
seclusion.  He  chose  a  summer  hotel  in  Lucerne,  as  yet  free  of  guests, 
for  the  season  had  not  begun.  On  August  6  he  brought  his  score  to 
completion,  after  two  years  of  almost  continuous  application. 

Although  one  is  forcefully  confronted  with  the  image  of  Mathilde 
Wesendonck  as  the  inspiration  for  Tristan,  Paul  Bekker,  in  his  book  on 
Wagner  (W.W.  Norton,  New  York  1931),  reaches  the  carefully  studied 
and  persuasive  conclusion  that  the  true  source  was  purely  musical,  that 
'the  artist's  will  to  music,  governing  words  and  scene,  drove  him  to  seek 
and  find  those  experiences  which  should  enable  him  to  embody  his 
musical  inspiration  in  the  reality  of  tone'.  The  sudden  and  prodigious 
harmonic  enrichment  of  Tristan,  its  prismatic  chromaticism,  which  gave 
a  new  axis  and  depth  to  all  music,  its  unprecedented  lyrical  pulse,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  fresh  and  mysterious  accumulation  of  musical 
forces  suddenly  released  in  the  creative  Wagner.  Such  thoughts  led 
Bekker  to  call  the  work  'the  "essence  of  music"  as  Wagner  understood 
music  —  music  as  drama,  as  ebb  and  flow,  as  the  mutual  attraction  and 
repulsion,  desire  and  fulfillment  of  musical  forces  —  but  music  also  as 
Wagner  alone  could  envisage,  as  pure  tone  vitalized  and  filled  to  its 
least  member  with  dramatic  energy.' 

Anyone  who  has  listened  to  the  glamorous  orchestration  of  the  second 
act,  the  matched  voices  of  lovers  soaring  with  it  into  a  sort  of  super- 
earthly  ecstasy  of  sensuous  sound,  will  share  the  composer's  impatience 
with  the  naive  assumption  that  any  'love  affair',  however  ideal,  could 
be  simply  translated  into  that  tonal  wealth.  Music  apart,  the  poetic 
aspect  of  Isolde  in  Cornwall  makes  any  identification  with  the  fairest 
Frau  in   Lucerne  incongruous  and  absurd.  The  question  would   rather 
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resolve  itself  into  whether  that  pregnant  sighing  phrase  which  opens 
the  prelude  for  example,  was  directly  born  from  Wagner's  contempla- 
tion of  Mathilde,  or  whether  Mathilde  released  in  him  a  musical  trend 
which  was  an  inevitable  phase  of  the  developing  musician,  and  would 
have  found  somewhat  similar  expression,  nurtured  by  some  other  fair 
soul,  had  these  two  never  met. 


A  synopsis  of  Tristan  und  Isolde' 
by  Andrew  Raeburn 

The  first  act  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  is  set  on  board  a  ship  crossing  from 
Ireland  to  Cornwall,  the  kingdom  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Britain. 
It  bears  Isolde,  daughter  of  the  Irish  king,  who  is  to  be  married  to  King 
Marke  of  Cornwall.  Her  escort  is  the  knight  Tristan,  nephew  to  Marke. 
Some  time  earlier  Tristan  had  killed  the  Irish  knight  Morold,  who  had 
come  to  Cornwall  to  levy  tribute  for  the  King  of  Ireland,  and  had  defi- 
antly sent  his  head  back  to  Ireland  in  place  of  the  tribute.  Morold  had  at 
that  time  been  betrothed  to  Isolde. 

In  their  combat  Morold  had  inflicted  on  Tristan  a  wound  which  would 
not  heal.  Tristan  therefore  resolved  to  journey  to  Ireland,  and  seek  help 
from  Isolde,  whose  skill  in  the  magic  arts  was  widely  known.  Calling 
himself  Tantris,  he  arrived  at  the  Irish  court,  where  Isolde  cured  him. 
Although  recognizing  him  as  the  slayer  of  Morold,  she  had  been  smitten 
with  love,  and  had  therefore  healed  him  and  kept  his  identity  a  secret. 

A  bitter  stroke  of  fortune  impels  King  Marke  to  send  Tristan  to  woo 
Isolde  as  his  Queen,  and  as  the  opera  begins,  the  princess  despairingly 
curses  the  ship  and  all  on  it,  thinking  that  Tristan  no  longer  loves  her. 
She  sends  her  attendant  Brangane  to  order  Tristan  to  her  presence,  but 
the  knight,  excusing  himself  by  saying  that  it  would  be  improper  for  him 
to  be  with  her  now  that  she  is  betrothed  to  Marke,  refuses.  Kurwenal, 
Tristan's  retainer,  tells  Brangane  the  story  of  Tristan's  combat  with 
Morold.  Horrified,  Brangane  returns  to  Isolde,  who  then  reveals  that 
she  knows  who  her  escort  is,  and  is  fully  aware  of  what  he  has  done. 
Resolving  to  kill  herself,  Isolde  bids  Brangane  bring  her  casket  of  potions. 
She  sends  for  Tristan,  saying  that  unless  he  will  drink  with  her,  she  will 
not  go  with  him  into  Marke's  presence. 

When  Tristan  appears,  Isolde  reproaches  him  for  having  been  so  cold 
and  neglectful.  She  tells  him  how  she  has  sworn  to  avenge  Morold's 
death.  Tristan  offers  her  his  sword,  but  she  will  not  kill  him.  Instead  she 
bids  him  drink  with  her.  Tristan  realizes  she  plans  his  death,  but  seizes 
the  goblet  and  drinks.  Isolde  snatches  it  away  and  drains  it.  The  pair 
await  death,  but  instead  they  find  themselves  in  an  ecstasy  of  love,  for 
Brangane  has  given  them  a  love  potion  instead  of  poison.  The  ship 
arrives  in  Cornwall,  and  the  lovers  approach  King  Marke  with  trepidation. 

The  second  act  is  set  in  the  garden  of  King  Marke's  castle.  It  is  a  starry 
summer  night.  A  torch  burns  outside  Isolde's  chamber.  Hunting  horns 
announce  the  departure  of  King  Marke  and  his  knights.  Isolde  tells 
Brangane  that  the  King  and  his  huntsmen  are  far  enough  away  to  allow 
Tristan  to  come  to  her  —  the  signal  will  be  the  extinguishing  of  the 
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torch  —  but  Brangane  is  full  of  foreboding:  there  are  spies  watching, 
the  courtier  Melot  is  plotting  the  lovers'  downfall.  Isolde  cannot  believe 
it.  Melot,  she  says,  has  planned  the  hunt  so  that  she  and  Tristan  may 
meet.  Brangane  continues  her  warnings,  blames  herself  for  having  dis- 
obeyed her  mistress  by  exchanging  the  potions.  No,  replies  Isolde,  it  was 
fated  by  the  goddess  of  love.  Finally  she  orders  Brangane  to  keep  watch 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle,  and  extinguishes  the  torch.  Tristan 
approaches,  they  embrace  passionately,  and  sing  of  their  overwhelming 
love.  They  curse  Light  and  Day,  the  time  of  their  misfortune,  extol 
Darkness  and  Night,  realizing  finally  that  only  in  death  can  they  find 
release.  From  time  to  time  Brangane  utters  warnings  from  the  ramparts. 

At  last  Kurwenal  appears,  sword  drawn,  to  warn  the  lovers  that  they  have 
been  trapped.  Brangane  screams  as  Melot  leads  in  King  Marke  and  the 
hunting  party.  It  is  dawn.  The  King  sorrowfully  reproaches  Tristan  for 
his  treachery.  The  knight  asks  Isolde  if  she  will  follow  him  'whither  he 
shall  now  go'.  He  kisses  her.  Melot  furiously  demands  of  the  King 
whether  he  will  suffer  such  dishonor,  and  draws  his  sword.  Tristan  also 
draws,  but,  as  Melot  attacks,  makes  no  defence  and  is  wounded.  As  he 
falls  into  Kurwenal's  arms,  Isolde  rushes  to  him,  while  Marke  restrains 
the  furious  Melot. 

Tristan's  castle  in  Brittany  is  the  scene  of  the  final  act.  Thither  Kurwenal 
has  brought  him,  deathly  ill,  for  again  his  wound  will  not  heal.  Tristan 
awakes,  but  cannot  recognize  that  he  is  in  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  In 
his  delirium  he  has  been  in  the  strange  country  of  Night;  now  his  love 
has  brought  him  back  to  the  treacherous  Light  of  Day.  Kurwenal  relates 
that  he  has  sent  for  Isolde  to  heal  him  once  more.  Tristan  joyfully  thanks 
Kurwenal  for  his  devotion,  then  relives  the  tragedy  of  his  destiny.  He 
falls  again  senseless.  At  last  a  ship  is  sighted,  and  Kurwenal  goes  to 
the  harbor.  In  delirious  anticipation  Tristan  tears  the  bandage  from 
his  wound,  and  as  Isolde  approaches,  he  dies.  She  reproaches  him 
gently,  then  falls  insensible  over  his  corpse.  Another  ship  arrives;  Marke 
has  followed  with  his  retinue.  Kurwenal  kills  Melot,  then  is  overcome, 
and  expires  at  Tristan's  side.  Isolde  revives  and  Brangane  tells  that  she 
has  confessed  to  the  King  how  she  substituted  the  potions,  and  that 
Marke  has  come  to  Brittany  to  renounce  Isolde,  and  allow  her  to  be 
Tristan's  wife.  Isolde  seems  not  to  understand.  Gazing  on  her  dead 
lover,  she  sings  her  farewell,  the  Liebestod.  She  sees  Tristan  rising  to  the 
stars,  heavenly  music  surrounds  him,  overwhelming  her.  Scented  air 
envelops  them.  As  the  opera  comes  to  its  end,  she  asks  shall  she  engulf 
herself,  shall  she  drown,  shall  she  sink  unconscious  into  supreme  bliss. 


A  synopsis  of  The  ring  of  the  Nibelungs' 
by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Rheingold,  the  first  opera  of  Wagner's  tetralogy,  tells  the  story  of  the 
theft  of  the  magic  gold  which  belongs  to  the  three  Maidens  of  the  River 
Rhine.  Whoever  makes  a  ring  from  it  shall  be  master  of  the  world,  if  he 
also  forswears  love.  Alberich,  a  dwarf  from  the  underworld,  first  steals 
it,  but  loses  it  to  Wotan,  King  of  the  Gods.  Wotan  has  to  pay  the  giants 
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of  the  earth,  Fafner  and  Fasolt,  for  having  built  Valhalla,  the  new  home 
of  the  Gods;  their  price  is  Freia,  the  Goddess  of  Youth.  But  if  Wotan 
gives  Freia  up,  the  gods  will  grow  old;  so  he  persuades  the  giants  to 
take  the  golden  ring  instead.  Alberich  puts  a  curse  of  death  on  the  ring 
as  he  gives  it  up,  and  immediately  it  begins  to  work  as  Fafner  kills 
Fasolt.  The  opera  ends  as  the  gods  move  to  Valhalla,  their  new  home. 

The  gods  will  perish  unless  Wotan  regains  the  ring,  which  Fafner,  now 
transformed  into  a  dragon,  guards  on  earth.  Hoping  that  a  son  born 
on  earth  may  be  able  to  take  the  ring,  Wotan  has  fathered  sons  by  a 
woman  of  earth.  The  curse  of  the  gold  visits  itself  Qrutke&exhildren,  one 
of  whom  is  Siegmund.  Now  a  man,  he  is  #eetng  from  his  enemies  in  a 
thunderstorm  as  the--fir-st^adt-.G^-©te ■■"-Waffe-ere_ begins.  He  finds  refuge 
in  the  hut  of  Hunding,  husband  of  Sieglinde.  Not  knowing  that  they  are 
brother  and  sister,  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  fall  in  love,  and  she  puts  a 
sleeping  potion  into  Hunding's  drink.  There  is  a  sword  embedded  in  the 
tree  that  serves  as  the  hut's  roof,  put  there  on  the  day  of  Sieglinde's 
wedding  by  a  stranger,  who  was  in  fact  Wotan.  The  man  who  can  draw 
it  out  shall  have  it.  Till  now  all  who  have  tried  have  failed,  but  Siegmund 
succeeds.  Sieglinde  is  now  certain  of  their  destiny;  the  two  rush  out 
into  the  night,  as  the  first  act  ends. 

As  the  story  continues,  Siegmund  is  killed  by  the  pursuing  Hunding, 
and  Wotan,  grieving  at  his  son  Siegmund's  death,  strikes  Hunding  dead. 
Brunnhilde,  one  of  the  Valkyrie,  wild  riders  of  the  sky,  who  are  the  nine 
daughters  of  Wotan  and  Erda,  goddess  of  the  earth,  rescues  Sieglinde, 
tells  her  she  will  become  the  mother  of  a  hero,  and  warns  her  to  escape 
from  Wotan's  fury.  Wotan,  angry  with  Brunnhilde,  punishes  her:  no 
longer  shall  she  be  a  goddess.  She  shall  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
whatever  man  shall  find  her  first  shall  waken  her  and  take  her  to  wife. 

Sieglinde  dies  giving  birth  to  her  son  Siegfried.  The  dwarf  Mime  finds 
the  child  and  brings  him  up.  The  gold,  which  Mime  now  covets,  can 
only  be  won  by  killing  its  present  guardian,  Fafner,  with  a  sword  made 
from  the  pieces  of  Siegmund's  shattered  weapon.  Siegfried  forges  it, 
kills  Fafner,  and  tasting  by  accident  the  blood  of  the  dragon,  understands 
that  Mime  plots  his  death.  So  he  kills  Mime.  A  woodbird  tells  him  that 
he  shall  rescue  Brunnhilde,  and  he  goes  in  search  of  her. 

Wotan  meanwhile  realizes  that  the  gods  cannot  survive,  and  that 
Siegfried  and  Brunnhilde  shall  be  the  rulers  of  the  future.  He  breaks 
his  spear,  the  symbol  of  his  power.  Siegfried  awakes  the  sleeping 
Brunnhilde,  and  puts  the  magic  ring  on  her  finger,  as  the  opera  Siegfried 
ends. 

Siegfried  rides  away  on  Briinnhilde's  horse,  Grane,  to  prove  his  love  by 
deeds  of  valor.  But  Hagen,  son  of  the  dwarf  Alberich,  plots  with  his  half- 
brother  Gunther  to  steal  the  ring  by  giving  Siegfried  a  potion,  which  will 
make  him  forget  Brunnhilde,  and  fall  in  love  with  Gunther's  sister. 
Gunther  shall  then  have  Brunnhilde  and  the  ring.  Siegfried  drinks  the 
potion,  and  he  and  Gunther  go  in  search  of  Brunnhilde. 

Wearing  a  magic  helmet  to  make  him  look  like  Gunther,  Siegfried  finds 
Brunnhilde  and  brings  her  to  Gunther.  Restored  to  his  own  form  and 
wearing  the  ring  he  took  from   Brunnhilde,   he  weds  Gutrune,  while 
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Brunnhilde's  love  turns  to  hate.  She  plans  to  murder  him  while  he  is 
hunting. 

In  the  last  act  of  Gotterdammerung,  the  Rhine  maidens  ask  Siegfried  for 
the  ring,  but  he  will  not  give  it  up.  They  warn  him  that  the  curse  will 
work  on  him.  Hagen  gives  Siegfried  a  potion  to  bring  back  his  memory, 
then  stabs  him  as  they  are  hunting  together.  Siegfried  calls  on  Brunnhilde 
as  he  dies. 

Hagen  now  demands  the  ring  from  Gunther,  and  when  he  refuses  to 
give  it  up,  kills  him.  He  tries  to  take  the  ring,  but  Briinnhilde  prevents 
him.  She  has  a  funeral  pyre  built,  bids  farewell  to  Siegfried,  and  rides 
into  the  flames  on  her  horse  Grane.  The  waters  of  the  Rhine  extinguish 
the  fire,  and  the  Rhine  maidens  take  back  the  ring.  Hagen  drowns  in  a 
final  attempt  to  steal  it,  and  Valhalla  collapses,  consumed  by  fire. 


Wotan's  farewell  and  the  magic  fire  music  from  'Die  Walkure' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Wagner  began  to  compose  the  music  to  Die  Walkure  in  1854,  completing  his 
fair  copy  of  the  entire  score  in  April  1856.  The  opera  was  first  performed  at 
Munich  on  August  26  1870.  The  first  performance  sanctioned  by  the  composer 
was  given  at  Bayreuth  on  August  14  1876,  the  month  in  which  the  'Ring' 
cycle  was  first  presented. 

Wotan's  farewell  and  the  magic  fire  music  were  first  performed  in  Boston  at  a 
Thomas  concert  on  January  20  1875.  Georg  Henschel  was  both  soloist  and  con- 
ductor for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  performance,  given  on  Decem- 
ber 29  1882.  The  most  recent  performances  in  the  subscription  series  were  given 
in  October  1937;  Mack  Harrell  was  soloist,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  2  piccolos,  3  oboes,  english  horn,  3  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  3  bassoons,  8  horns,  3  trumpets,  bass  trumpet,  4  trombones,  tuba,  tim- 
pani, glockenspiel,  triangle,  cymbals,  2  harps  and  strings. 

The  last  scene  in  Die  Walkure  is  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  a  craggy  and 
precipitous  spot  and  a  haven  of  the  Valkyries.  Wotan  has  angrily  dis- 
missed the  maidens  as  Hhey  have  tried  to  shield  their  sister,  and 
Brunnhilde  alone  has  had  to  face  his  godlike  wrath.  She  has  opposed 
divine  authority,  raised  her  spear  against  it  to  protect  the  unsanctified 
union  of  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde.  She  has  even  brought  Sieglinde  to 
this  refuge  —  Sieglinde  who,  soon  to  perish,  will  first  bear  a  son,  the 
destined  hero  Siegfried.  Brunnhilde,  Wotan  has  said,  must  forfeit  the 
attributes  of  a  goddess,  her  proud  inviolability,  her  divine  maidenhood, 
her  place  at  Valhalla.  She  is  to  be  left  defenceless  before  the  first  mortal 
who  may  come  to  claim  her  as  wife.  Brunnhilde  has  pleaded  to  be 
spared  from  the  indignity.  Has  her  transgression  justified  this  terrible 
degradation?  Has  she  not  in  fact  fulfilled  his  secret  wish  in  helping  the 
race  of  the  Walsungs  whom  he  has  fathered  and  loved?  May  she  not  in 
her  punishment  at  least  be  encircled  with  a  defence  such  as  Loge  might 
give,  a  fire  which  no  chance  comer  but  only  a  hero  might  penetrate? 

Wotan  is  touched  by  the  appeal  of  the  once  intrepid  and  indomitable, 
but  now  helpless  Brunnhilde,  and  he  accedes  to  her  request.   In  the 
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remainder  of  the  scene,  he  is  no  longer  the  wrathful  God,  she  the 
impenetrable  Goddess.  They  are  father  and  daughter,  the  parent  taking 
farewell  of  his  favorite  child  whom  he  is  never  to  see  again.  He  must 
strip  her  of  her  divine  qualities,  though  his  heart  cry  out  against  it.  His 
very  human  emotion,  pervading  the  close  of  Die  Walkure,  must  in  his 
own  torn  heart  submit  to  the  unalterable  law  which  as  ruler  he  is  bound 
to  enforce.  He  invokes  Loge  as  the  motive  of  that  god  develops  into 
flickering  flames.  The  motive  of  Fate  darkly  underlies  it.  The  coming  of 
Siegfried,  who  is  to  release  Brunnhilde,  is  foretold  as  his  motive  as 
deliverer  flashes  prophetically  across  the  scene.  The  motives  of  Fire  and 
Sleep  are  inextricable,  for  the  same  magic  charm  imposes  both. 


Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Numberg' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Wagner  was  born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22  1813;  he  died  in  Venice  on  February  13 
1883.  He  completed  the  Prelude  to  Die  Meistersinger  in  1862,  the  entire  music 
drama  in  1867.  It  was  first  presented  on  June  21  1868.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  performed  the  Prelude  on  November  11  1881;  Georg  Henschel 
conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  harp,  timpani  and  strings. 

Under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
recorded  the  Prelude  for  RCA. 

Wagner,  whose  ideas  for  music  dramas  were  always  considerably  ahead 
of  their  fruition,  first  conceived  plans  for  Die  Meistersinger  (and  Lohen- 
grin as  well)  in  the  summer  of  1845,  when  having  completed  Tannhauser 
he*  was  anticipating  its  first  production.  A  humorous  treatment  of  the 
early  guilds,  of  Hans  Sachs  and  his  fellow  tradesmen,  occurred  to  him 
as  an  outgrowth  from  the  Wartburg  scene  in  Tannhauser  and  its  con- 
test of  song.  He  carried  the  project  in  the  back  of  his  mind  while  more 
immediate  concerns  —  Lohengrin  and  the  Ring  —  occupied  him.  Then 
came  Tristan,  and  only  after  the  Tannhauser  fiasco  in  Paris,  in  1861,  did 
he  give  his  complete  thoughts  to  his  early  Nurembergers,  and  draw  his 
libretto  into  final  form.  At  once,  with  a  masterful  assembling  of  fresh 
forces  as  remarkable  as  that  which  he  had  shown  in  plunging  into 
Tristan,  he  put  behind  him  the  impassioned  chromaticism  of  the  love 
drama  and  the  Bacchanale,  and  immersed  himself  in  the  broad  and 
placid  periods,  the  naive  folk  style  of  the  early  guilds.  He  built  up 
readily,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  strictly  human  world,  free  of  gods, 
legendary  heroes,  and  magic  spells. 

He  went  to  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine  to  compose  Die  Meistersinger,  and 
in  the  early  spring  of  1862  had  completed  the  Prelude,  begun  the  first 
act,  and  sketched  the  prelude  to  the  third  —  fragments  implicating  a 
fairly  complete  conception  of  the  ultimate  score.  Wagner  even  planned 
on  finishing  Die  Meistersinger  for  performance  in  the  autumn  season  of 
1862,  but  intruding  troubles  —  notably  the  entanglements  with    love, 
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politics  and  royalty  in  Munich,  which  enforced  his  departure  from  that 
city  —  these  events  delayed  his  score,  which  was  not  finished  until 
October  1867. 

The  Prelude  was  performed  from  the  manuscript  at  a  concert  especially 
arranged  by  Wendelin  Weissheimer  at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  on 
November  1  1862.  Wagner  conducted  the  'new'  prelude  and  the  over- 
ture to  Tannhauser.  There  was  an  almost  empty  hall,  but  the  Prelude 
was  encored.  The  critics  were  divided  between  praise  and  strong 
denouncement.  There  were  performances  in  other  cities  in  1862  and 
1863.  The  entire  work  had  its  first  presentation  at  Munich  on  June 
21  1868. 


RECORDINGS  BY  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY  AND 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Several  recordings  made  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  which  are  not  generally  available  in  this  country, 
have  been  issued  by  RCA  in  Europe.  They  include  performances  of 
Mussorgsky's  Pictures  at  an  exhibition  and  Debussy's  La  mer,  and  sym- 
phonies by  Beethoven,  Sibelius  and  Roy  Harris.  Copies  have  been 
imported,  and  are  available  at  New  England  Music  City,  829  Boylston 
Street,  Boston. 


Merrimack  College  Celebrity  Series 
1972-1973  Season 


ROSALIND  ELIAS 

Metropolitan   Opera   Mezzo-soprano,    in 
recital,  featuring  the  premiere  perform- 
ance   of    Daniel    Pinkham's    settings    of 
three  Dickinson  poems 
Sunday,  Oct.  29,  1972,  8:30  P.M. 

JACK  ARANSON 

in  a  one  man  performance  of  Melville's 

Moby  Dick 

Friday,  Nov.  10,  1972,  8:00  P.M. 


MILDRED  MILLER  and 
THEODOR  UPPMAN 

Metropolitan    Opera    favorites,    in    joint 

recital 

Friday,  Feb.  9,  1973,  8:30  P.M. 

J.S.  BACH'S  ST'  MARK  PASSION 

first  Boston  area  performance,  featuring 
King's  Chapel  Choir,  Cambridge  Festival 
Orchestra  and  soloists 
Friday,  March  9,  1973,  8:00  P.M. 


ISAAC  STERN 

renowned  violinist,  in  recital 
Friday,  April  6,  1973,  8:30  P.M. 

Season  tickets  are  now  available  for  the  1972-1973  Season. 
The  season  ticket  at  $18.00  reserves  seating  in  Section  A  of 
the  Chapel  for  the  five  events.  Order  through  Box  893,  Merri- 
mack College,  No.  Andover,  Mass.  01845.  Make  checks  pay- 
able to  Merrimack  College.   For  information  call  688-6175. 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  was  born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the  Con- 
servatory of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he  became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemp- 
erer  at  the  Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  company's  principal  conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two 
years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the 
Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum-concerts.  There  he  conducted  many 
contemporary  operas  for  the  first  time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck;  he  also  directed  the  world  premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny, 
Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic. 
During  this  period  he  was  a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast  both 
with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and 
seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 

Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between 
Pittsburgh  and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
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country.  In  1964  he  and  the  orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 

Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during  its 
tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra  with 
which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier.  Last  spring 
he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's  tour  to  Europe,  conducting  concerts  in 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain  and  France.  He  has  directed  many 
recordings  for  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Command  and  RCA  labels. 
Mr  Steinberg  is  the  only  conductor  who  holds  the  post  of  music  director 
of  two  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

JAMES  KING,  who  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  these  concerts,  was  born  in  Dodge  City, 
Kansas.  After  studies  of  the  violin  and  piano 
as  a  boy,  he  took  vocal  lessons  at  high 
school.  Preparatory  work  in  Louisiana  led 
to  a  move  to  New  York  City,  and  study  with 
Martial  Singher.  In  1961  James  King  won 
the  American  Opera  auditions  in  Cincin- 
nati, which  carried  as  a  prize  engagements 
in  Florence  and  Milan.  After  making  his 
European  debut  in  those  cities,  he  auditioned  at  the  Deutsche  Oper  in 
Berlin,  and  was  immediately  offered  the  position  of  leading  dramatic 
tenor.  Karl  Bohm  engaged  him  for  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and  later  for 
productions  of  operas  by  Richard  Strauss.  In  1963  James  King  toured  to 
Japan  with  the  Berlin  Opera  under  Bohm's  direction.  He  made  his  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  Fidelio  in  1966,  and  has  since  sung  there 
the  leading  roles  in  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten,  Elektra,  Lohengrin,  Turandot, 
Carmen,  Der  fliegende  Hollander,  and  Die  Meistersinger.  In  Europe  he 
has  appeared  recently  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  and 
at  the  Bayreuth  and  Salzburg  Festivals.  James  King's  many  recordings  are 
on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  London,  RCA  and  Angel  labels. 
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EILEEN  FARRELL,  who  made  her  debut  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  1954  in  perform- 
ances of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony,  has 
had  an  extraordinarily  varied  career.  A 
native  of  Connecticut,  she  had  her  first 
music  lessons  from  her  mother.  She  had 
originally  planned  to  be  a  textile  designer, 
but  eventually  she  decided  to  sing.  She  was 
accepted  for  the  CBS  chorus,  then  made 
her  solo  professional  debut  as  'The  voice  of 
Rosa  Ponselle'  in  a  March  of  Time  program. 
She  soon  had  her  own  program,  'Eileen  Farrell  presents  .  .  .',  and  in 
1947-1948  made  her  first  extended  concert  tour.  Her  operatic  debut 
took  place  in  Tampa,  Florida,  then  in  1958  she  opened  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  season  in  the  title  role  of  Cherubini's  Medea.  In  1960  Eileen 
Farrell  gave  her  first  performance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  since 
that  time  has  sung  with  almost  every  major  opera  company  and  orchestra 
in  the  United  States.  She  is  seen  frequently  on  TV,  both  as  a  serious 
and  pop  singer.  In  1967  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Company  televised 
a  program  devoted  to  Eileen  Farrell,  'Portrait  of  a  Prima  Donna'.  As  a 
pop  artist  she  first  became  known  when  she  substituted  for  Louis  Arm- 
strong at  the  1959  Spoleto  Festival.  Until  the  end  of  1965  she  was 
soprano  soloist  with  the  Bach  Aria  Group,  then  withdrew  to  give  more 
time  to  her  solo  engagements.  Eileen  Farrell's  recordings  are  on  the 
Columbia,  RCA  and  Angel  labels. 


ROBERT  HALE,  leading  baritone  of  the  New 
York  City  Opera,  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  the  first  time  at  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  last  summer.  Born  in  Kerr- 
ville,  Texas,  he  became  increasingly 
involved  in  music  after  joining  his  High 
School  glee  club.  He  started  playing  trum- 
pet, horn  and  tuba,  and  began  his  operatic 
career  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  when  he  was 
in  the  armed  forces.  Completing  his  mas- 
ter's degree  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
he  joined  the  faculty  of  Eastern  Nazarene  College  while  continuing  to 
study  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  During  recent 
seasons  Robert  Hale  has  appeared  with  orchestras  in  Boston,  Minneap- 
olis, Denver,  Rochester,  Atlanta,  Milwaukee  and  Pittsburgh,  and  has 
sung  many  major  roles  with  the  New  York  City  Opera,  in,  among  other 
operas,  Manon,  Lucia  di  Lamm er moor,  The  barber  of  Seville,  Faust, 
Pelleas  et  Melisande,  The  crucible,  Der  Rosenkavalier,  The  magic  flute, 
Rigoletto  and  Carmen.  Last  summer  he  sang  at  the  Ravinia  Festival,  the 
Wolftrap  Farm  concerts  and  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival.  He  has  also 
appeared  on  nationwide  television  as  soloist  with  the  Minneapolis 
Orchestra  at  a  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Day  concert,  and  at  Phil- 
harmonic Hall,  New  York,  in  a  production  of  Oskar  Strauss's  Waltz  King. 
His  most  recent  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
in  Ames,  Iowa,  last  month. 
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NELL  RANKIN  makes  her  debut  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  at  these  concerts.  Her 
career  began  at  the  age  of  four  when  she 
appeared  on  a  weekly  radio  program  with 
her  father  and  brother,  and  as  a  young 
teenager  she  was  already  studying  concert 
and  operatic  repertoire.  Her  teachers  were 
Jeanne  Lorraine,  Coenraad  V.  Bos,  and, 
later,  Karin  Branzell.  Nell  Rankin  was  the 
first  American  musician  ever  to  win  the 
International  Concours  de  Musique  of 
Geneva.  In  recent  years  she  has  appeared  in  leading  roles  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  at  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  Teatro  Liceo  in  Barcelona,  at  the 
Vancouver  Opera,  and  with  the  companies  in  Miami,  San  Antonio  and 
Seattle.  She  has  also  given  frequent  recitals  and  sung  with  major 
orchestras.  Her  roles  include  Carmen,  Amneris,  Princess  Eboli,  Adalgisa, 
Azucena,  Delilah,  Santuzza  and  Ortrud. 


JOHN  DAVIES,  a  native  of  Boston,  received 
his  formal  musical  training  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts, 
where  he  studied  voice  with  Chloe  Owen, 
graduating  in  1969.  Since  then  he  has  per- 
formed professionally  in  the  Boston  area 
while  continuing  his  studies  with  Lav 
Vrbanic  of  the  New  England  Conservatory. 
He  has  performed  with  the  New  England 
Chamber  Opera  Company,  the  Cambridge 
Opera  Workshop,  and  was  an  apprentice 
singer  with  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  Company  during  the  1971  season.  He 
has  recently  performed  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  University  Orchestra 
and  Chorus,  the  Tufts  Glee  Club,  and  the  MIT  and  Mount  Holyoke 
combined  glee  clubs.  He  makes  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  these  concerts. 


DEAN  WILDER,  who  is  at  present  a  member 

of  the  voice  faculties  of  the  New  England 

Conservatory  and  of  Boston  University,  won 

his  bachelor's  degree  from  Cascade  College 

in  Portland,  Oregon.  He  came  to  the  New 

England  Conservatory  to  take  his  master's 

degree,  then  continued  graduate  work  at 

Stanford  and  Northwestern  Universities.  He 

made  advanced  opera  and  lieder  study  with 

Hertha  Klust  at  the  Deutsche  Oper,  Berlin, 

with    Boris    Goldovsky    at    the    Goldovsky 

Opera  Theatre,  with  Arthur  Schoep  at  the   Denver  Lyric  Opera,   and 

with   Frederic   Popper  at  the   NBC  Opera.   In   1964   Dean  Wilder  was 
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awarded  the  Petri  Foundation  Fellowship  for  European  study,  and  the 
following  year  was  selected  as  one  of  the  'Outstanding  Young  Men  of 
America'.  In  recent  seasons  he  has  appeared  with  many  orchestras  and 
choruses,  among  them  the  National  Symphony,  the  Rhode  Island  Sym- 
phony, the  Portland  (Oregon)  Symphony,  the  Cambridge  Festival  and 
Bach  Society  Orchestras,  and  with  the  Framingham  Choral  Society,  the 
Harvard  University  Choir  and  the  MIT  Choral  Society.  He  has  also  given 
more  than  600  joint  concerts  with  Robert  Hale.  Dean  Wilder  appears 
for  the  first  time  with  the  Boston  Symphony  at  these  concerts. 


- 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
NINETY-SECOND  SEASON  1972-1973 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Adviser 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


TWENTY  FRIDAY  CONCERTS  AT  2  o'clock 
TWENTY  SATURDAY  CONCERTS  AT  8.30 


Dates  and  conductors  to  be  announced 
Renewal  cards  will  be  mailed  to  subscribers  this  month 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 

STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 
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BOSTON  POPS 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH  SEASON 


OPENING  TUESDAY  NIGHT  APRIL  25 


r  BOSTON 

VOPs 


April  25  -  June  24 


SYMPHONY  HALL  at  8.30 


During  the  first  week  of  the  season,  concerts  will  be  held  Tuesday 

through  Sunday.  Thereafter  there  will  be  concerts 

each  Monday  through  Saturday. 

The  Pension  Fund  Concert  will  be  on  Sunday  May  28. 

Tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  each  concert 
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Boston's  first  fire  house 


is  now 


Boston's  largest  art  gallery. 


PAINTINGS  •  SCULPTURE* GRAPHICS 

by  extraordinary  young  Boston  and  New  York  artists  as  well  as 
major  works  by  artists  of  international  repute. 

raRKER  STREET  47© 

Parker  Street  470  Gallery  /  470  Parker  Street,  Boston 
opposite  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  /  free  parking 


?W£  wei£  gutpriged 


degi&s 


The  people  who  have  bought  our  Condominiums  at  30  St.  Paul  Street,  Brookline,  are  an  inter- 
esting bunch.  Sixty  percent  of  them  have  doctorates  of  one  kind  or  another.  What  does  it  all 
mean?  Who  knows?  What  is  important  to  them  (and  to  us)  is  that  for  a  relatively  small  invest- 
ment the  buyer  has  a  handsome  two-bedroom  suite  with  living  room,  kitchen  and  bath,  deco- 
rated to  individual  taste.  Maybe  this  is  for  you  too  —  the  convenience  and  security  of  an 
apartment,  with  all  the  advantages  of  real  money  savings  and  investment  growth.  If  you  buy 
our  Condominium  it  will  prove  you're  smart.  You  won't  need  an  advanced  degree.  Drop  in, 
noon  to  4  Friday  through  Monday  —  or  call  232-8224  and  ask  for  Mr.  Kinney. 

<§t0GPiitll (^ItntOlT  30  StftiuJ  Street,  Brookline, Ma. 

Sales  and  Management  by  Berman  &  Sons,  Inc. 
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When  you 
invest  in 

The  Boston  Five, 
you  just 

can't  lose. 


If  you've  never  thought  of  a  Boston  Five  savings  account 
as  an  investment,  it's  time  you  did.  Because  it's  one 
investment  you  can  make  these  days  that  guarantees  you 
one  hundred  cents  back  on  every  dollar  you  put  in.  The 
money  you  invest  in  the  Five  is  fully  insured  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  of  Massachusetts. 

So  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  market,  you  just 
can't  lose. 

In  fact,  you  stand  to  gain  substantially  when  you  invest 
in  the  Five.  We've  been  paying  continuous  dividends  since 
before  your  grandfather  was  born.  Right  now,  we're  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  allowed  by  law  ...  up  to  6% 
compounded  daily,  on  Term  Certificates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  bank  president  to 
know  that  an  investment  that  offers  you  great 
rates  of  return,  plus  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

So  think  of  the  Five  as  more  than 
a  place  to  put  your  money. 


Robert  J.  Spiller,  President, 


Think  of  us 
as  an  investment. 


BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  30  SCHOOL  ST.   BOSTON.  MASS.    02108  •  742-6000    MEMBER  FDIC/DIFM 
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Incorporated 


From  our  unusual  assortment  for 
the  elegant  bride  and  groom 
14  and  I8K  gold  and  platinum, 
emeralds,  sapphires  and  rubies 
with   fine   craftsmanship. 


:^m      *       *ttfc. 
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Jewelers 


97    NEWBURY    STREET,   BOSTON,    MASS.   02116  — tel.    536-8731 


Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 

A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 


Longy 

School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 

Provident  Institution 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

for  Savings 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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The  trend  of  the  day  is 

Condominium  Living 


Cambridge 

19  Chauncy  Street -A  small, 
new  18-unit  luxury  condo- 
minium in  a  tranquil  Cam- 
bridge residential  area,  5  min- 
utes walk  from  Harvard  Yard. 
Swimming  pool,  sundeck,  ga- 
rage and  many  unique  ad- 
vantages for  those  who  prefer 
a  much  more  personal  type  of 
dwelling. 


Boston 

180  Beacon  Street -In  the 
Back  Bay's  most  desirable  res- 
idential area  ...  on  Beacon  at 
Clarendon  Street,  overlooking 
the  Charles  .  .  .  luxury  living 
in  a  quiet  elegant  contempo- 
rary condominium  affording 
every  amenity  and  security. 


•i 


Two  and  Three  Bedroom  Condominium  Units 
TELEPHONE:  868-0606 


Wasserman  Development  Corporation 

84  Sherman  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


I4SU 


Tve  gpt  a  chance  to 
buy  into  this 
dress  shop.J 


■\y. 


She  doesn't  have  to  work.  Her  present 
estate  would  keep  her  in  comfort.  But 
would  it  keep  her  feeling  useful . . .  keep 
her  in  touch  with  people?  The  decision 
is  more  than  a  money  matter.  It's  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  fi- 
nancial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 


the   interest   and   time   to  consider  the 
human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters.  Call 
your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust  Officer, 
at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's  talk 
about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Catering  Services  with  a  European  Touch 
French  Cuisine 

Homemade  Hors  d'  and  Dinner  Specialties 
Quiche  Lorraine  —  Pates  —  European  Pastries 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Experienced  Waiters 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


*0 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


musicians 

of 

tomorrow  . . . 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 
For  information  write: 
k         120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 
v  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 
V  (212)749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RIVERVIEW 

Distinctive  condominiums 
overlooking  the  Charles  River 
in  Cambridge  near  Harvard 

Combining  the  ultimate  in 
luxury  with  a  magnificent  setting, 
Riverview  in  Cambridge  offers 
the  very  best  in  contemporary 
living. 

One,  two  and  three  bedroom 
apartments,  with  divided  levels 
for  personalized  living,  are  avail' 
able  from   $30,000   to   $70,000. 

22 1     Mt.   Auburn    St.,    Cambridge 
For  an  appointment,  call  354- 1 73  I 


Arthur 
itlurniY 


For  the  ultimate 
in  ballroom  dancing, 
Arthur  Murray's  of  course 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

\PREP  SHOPy 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


r 


*\ 


Mercedes-Benz 

"The  ultimate  motor  car" 
May  we  assist  you? 

AUTO  ENGINEERING 
SOUTH 


\. 


22  POND  STREET  (ROUTE  228) 

NORWELL-HINGHAM,  MASS. 

871-0550  •  749-2057 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdon,  Inc. 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 


immt 

iffllMlllllffi 

T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


■ 

conduct. 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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Investments  have 
different  rhythms  too! 

Some  people  want  their  investments  to  perform  vivace  while  others  prefer 
a  steadier  pace.  Whichever  pace  suits  you,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  can  develop  a  personal  financial  plan  to  meet  your  needs.  ^^ 

As  part  of  the  Boston  Company  we  can  oifer  you  opportunities  in  real     ^^b^ 
estate,  oil  and  gas  and  securities.  Call  us  soon.  ^^5 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
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This  is  where  our 
Finance  Committee  meets, 
Mr  Hastings.  The  room  dates 
bach  to  1695.  It  was  part  of 
the  first  parish  house. 
\ 


Fascinating,  Mr  Turbott. 
Now  uou  tell  me  you're 
in  charge  of  the 
Church's  investments? 
/ 


Have  been  for  18  ejears- 
since  before  I  retired 
from  the  bond 
business.  And,  if  I 
sag  so,  we've  done  well. 
But... 


...but  things  have 
been  more  difficult 
the  last  gear  or  two? 
/ 


Uh-yes  Our  expenses 
are  up.  Our  income  is 
down  And  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  not...  well... 


...not  quite  as  much 
in  touch  with  the 
market  as  before 
you  retired. 

/ 


Er-whg  I  suppose 
gou  could  sag  that.  Now, 
we're  in  some  sound 
common  stocks  and 
corporate  bonds,  but  I 
wonder  if  uou  people 
could  just  look  at 
our  portfolio... 


Certainlg.  You  Know  we 
Keep  up  to  date  on 
hundreds  of  issues 
so  we  con  advise  our 
charitable  trust  customers 
We'd  be  glad  to  counsel 
gou-or  assume  the 
direction  of  gour 
investments. 


Mr  Hastings,  I  think  we  understand 
each  other.  Now  that  gou're  one  of  us 
I  don't  think  gou'll  want  to  miss  our 
oak  beams  in  the  vestry. 


I'd  like  verg 
much  to  see  them, 
Mr  Turbott. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Wendell  Hastings  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 109.  Member  FDIC. 


COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


FRIENDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  morning  of  Friday  May  19  at 
11.30  in  Symphony  Hall,  and  will  be  given  in  honor  of  those  who  have 
been  members  of  the  Orchestra  and  Management  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  of  the  500  Friends  of  twenty-five  years  standing.  Arthur  Fiedler,  a 
veteran  of  fifty-seven  years  with  the  Orchestra,  will  conduct  a  Pops 
rehearsal,  which  will  be  followed  by  refreshments  and  a  box  lunch  at 
the  Pops  tables.  Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will 
speak  about  the  past  year's  developments. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  WINTER  SEASON  AND   FUTURE   PLANS 

The  number  of  Friends  enrolled  since  September  1971  has  grown,  as  of 
March  20,  to  4,074,  and  the  challenge  of  raising  $600,000  has  been  two- 
thirds  fulfilled.  We  still  need  further  support,  and  urge  all  who  have  not 
yet  become  Friends  to  do  so  immediately. 

The  various  special  events  of  the  Friends  have  been  very  successful  this 
season,  and  have  encouraged  us  to  expand  some  of  them  for  the  coming 
year.  The  Stage  Door  Lecture  Series  will  be  two  series  of  four  lectures, 
while  the  Pre-Symphony  suppers  will  have  a  third  series,  allowing 
Friends  attending  the  Tuesday  A,  Thursday  B  and  Cambridge  series  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  before  the  concert  in  the  most  pleasant 
atmosphere. 

Central  to  this  continuing  success  are  the  chairmen  of  the  different  areas 
who  serve  under  Mrs  William  J.  Mixter  Jr,  Chairman,  Mrs  Howard  E. 
Hansen,  Vice-chairman,  and  Mrs  C.  Russell  Eddy,  Secretary.  The  Area 
Chairmen  to  whom,  with  their  fine  committees,  we  owe  a  large  debt  of 
thanks  this  year  have  been: 


Mrs  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Mrs  Alexander  E.  Warren 

Mrs  P.  Adams  Colony 

Mrs  August  Meyer 

Mrs  F.  Corning  Kenlyjr 
Mrs  Richard  K.  Thorndike 


Andover 

Bedford,  Lexington 

Belmont 

Beverly,  Beverly  Farms,  Manchester, 
Gloucester,  Essex,  Hamilton, 
Topsfield,  Wenham 

continued  on  page  1500 
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the  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera, 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


■§m 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  well  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 
bum as  a  remembrance  gift. 


Focusitig  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  B-oylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.    868-2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.    773-8500 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON     1971-1972 

CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE   FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1971-1972 


Program  Date 

1  September  24  &  25 

2  October  1  &  2 

3  October  15  &  16 
4A  October  22 

(Ninetieth  birthday  concert) 

4B  October  23 

5  November  5  &  6 

6  November  12  &  13 

7  November  19  &  20 

8  November  26  &  27 

9  December  10  &  11 

10  December  17  &  18 

11  December  31  &  January  1 

12  January  21  &  22 

13  January  28  &  29 

14  February  4  &  5 

15  #  February  17  &  &}  jtf^* 

16  February  25  &  26 

17  March  3  &4 

18  March  24  &  25 

19  April  14  &  15 

20  April  21  &  22 


Conductor 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 

ERICH   LEINSDORF 
MAX  RUDOLF 
SEIJI   OZAWA 
SEIJI   OZAWA 
ERICH   KUNZEL 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
ALDO  CECCATO 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
COLIN   DAVIS 
COLIN   DAVIS 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
LEON   KIRCHNER 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
JAMES  LEVINE 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
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WORKS   PLAYED  AT  THE   FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Program     Author's     Page 
initials 


BARTCK 

Suite  from  The  miraculous  mandarin' 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

Symphony  no.  6  in  F     op.  68     'Pastoral' 

BERLIOZ 

'Romeo  et  Juliette',  dramatic  symphony,     op.  17 

JOANNA  SIMON     mezzo-soprano 

KENNETH   RIEGEL     tenor 

ARA  BERBERIAN     bass 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 

BORODIN 

Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor     op.  5 

BRAHMS 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 

MISHA  DICHTER 
Violin  concerto  in  D     op.  77 

ZINO  FRANCESCATTI 
conducted  by  William  Steinberg 
Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 

1460 


6 
1 

18 


JL 

JNB 
JL 

JNB 


474 

409 
23 

1239 


11 
17 

11 


JNB 

JNB 
JL 

JNB 


104 

730 
1177 

727 


... 


.  ,~  ■  ::* 


4A 


16 


10 


Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 
Two  songs  for  contralto,  with  viola  and 
piano     op.  91 

LILI  CHOOKASIAN     contralto 
BURTON   FINE     viola 
ERICH   LEINSDORF     piano 
first  performance  at  a  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concert 

BRUCH 

Penelope's  mourning  from  'Odysseus' 
LILI  CHOOKASIAN     contralto 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 

CORELLI 

Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor     op.  6     no.  8 
'Christmas' 

DENISOV 

Concerto  for  flute,  oboe,  piano  and 
percussion 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute 

RALPH  GOMBERG     o6oe 

GILBERT  KALISH     piano 

EVERETT  FIRTH     percussion 
first  performance  in  America 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor  •  op,  95     'New  World' 

EINEM 

Violin  concerto     op.  33  1 

CHRISTIANE  EDINGER 
first  performance  in  America 

ELGAR 

Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36  8 

'Enigma' 

GABRIELI 

Canzon  noni  toni  \ 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  >  13 
Canzon  septimi  toni     no.  2  J 

GLINKA 

Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  2 

the  Tsar' 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

GLUCK 

Che  faro  senza  Euridice  from  'Orfeo  ed  4A 

Euridice' 

LILI   CHOOKASIAN     contralto 

HAYDN 

Oboe  concerto  in  C  (attributed)  12 

RALPH  GOMBERG 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Symphony  no.  96  in  D     'Miracle'  7 


'rogram     Author's 

Page 

initials 

9               JNB 

604 

4A            JL 

295 

14 

10 


AHR 

GHLS 

JNB 

AHR 


JNB 
JNB 

AHR 


AHR 


AHR 


AHR 


AHR 


AHR 


JNB 


282 

1113 
663 

103 


987 
668 

27 


552 


919 


87 


284 


855 


471 


1461 


HINDEMITH 

Cello  concerto  (1940) 

LAURENCE  LESSER 
Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 

KABALEVSKY 

Overture  to  'Colas  Breugnon'     op.  24 

KHATCHATURIAN 
Piano  concerto 

ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA 

KIRCHNER 

Music  for  orchestra 

conducted  by  the  composer 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

LEES 

Concerto  for  string  quartet  and  orchestra 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  STRING  QUARTET 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  MAX  HOBART 
BURTON   FINE,  JULES  ESKIN 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

LISZT 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 
NICOLE  HENRIOT 

MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

Symphony  no.  6  in  A  minor 

MENDELSSOHN 

Violin  concerto  in  E  minor     op.  64 

YUUKO  SHIOKAWA 
Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  11 
first  performance  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston 

MOZART 

Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  482 

STEPHEN   BISHOP 
Piano  concerto  in  C     K.  503 

STEPHEN   BISHOP 
Overture  to  'La  clemenza  di  Tito'     K.  621 
Symphony  no.  35  in  D     K.  385     'Haffner' 
Kyrie  in  D  minor     K.  341 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     director 
first  performance  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston 
Requiem  in  D  minor     K.  626 

BENITA  VALENTE     soprano 

D'ANNA  FORTUNATO     contralto 

KENNNETH   RIEGEL     tenor 

ROBERT  HALE     bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     director 
in  memory  of  Noah  Bielski 

MUSSORGSKY 

Pictures  at  an  exhibition  (orchestrated  by 
Maurice  Ravel) 


Program 

Author's 
initials 

Page 

13 

JNB 

921 

1 

KGR 

40 

17 


16 


15 


JNB 


JNB 


LK 


AHR 
BL 


JL 


AHR 


535 


539 


1175 


601 


1111 


12 

JNB 

856 

3 

JNB 

219 

19 

JNB 

1369 

10 

KGR 

666 

14 

JNB 

986 

15 

AHR 

1048 

3 

AHR 

215 

19 

JNB 

1367 

15 

AHR 

1047 

1067 


19 


JL 


1383 


1462 


PROKOFIEV 

Scenes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 

RACHMANINOV 
Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor 
HORACIO  GUTIERREZ 

RAVEL 

Piano  concerto  in  G 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 


op.  64 


op.  30 


Program 

Author's 
initials 

Page 

4A/4B 

DTG 

298 

5 

AHR 

345 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Wotan's  farewell  and  the  magic  fire 
music  from  'Die  Walkure' 
Wotan     ROBERT  HALE 


20 


INB 


JNB 


217 


ROREM 

Lions  (a  dream) 

8 

NR 

537 

first  performance  in  Boston 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944     'The  Great' 

5 

JNB 

348 

SCHUMANN 

Symphony  no.  1  in  B  flat     op.  38     'Spring' 

13 

JNB 

935 

Symphony  no.  2  in  C     op.  61 

4B 

JNB 

301 

STARER 

Symphony  no.  3 

9 

jAHR 

599 

first  performance  in  Boston 

/RS 

STRAVINSKY 

Symphony  in  C 

2 

JNB 

90 

TAKEMITSU 

'Cassiopeia'  for  percussion  and  orchestra 

7 

(  AHR 

489 

JOHN  WYRE 

JED 

first  performance  in  Boston 

'The  Dorian  horizon'  for  strings 

7 

AHR 

476 

first  performance  in  Boston 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor     op.  23 

6 

JNB 

411 

ANDRE  WATTS 

TIPPETT 

Fantasia  concertante  on  a  theme  of  Corelli 

14 

JMT 

983 

first  performance  in  Boston 

/AHR 

VERDI 

Quartet  in  E  minor  for  strings 

17 

AHR 

1180 

conducted  by  William  Steinberg 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

WAGNER 

Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg' 

20 

JNB 

1437 

'Tristan  und  Isolde' -Act  2 

20 

JNB 

1431 

Tristan              JAMES  KING 

Isolde               EILEEN   FARRELL 

Brangane          NELL  RANKIN 

King  Marke      ROBERT  HALE 

Kurwenal         JOHN   DAVIES 

Melot               DEAN  WILDER 

1436 


1463 


WEBER 

Jubel-Ouverture  in  E     op.  59 

WEBERN 
Passacaglia     op.  1 

XENAKIS 
Polla  ta  dina 

BOYS  OF  THE  SAINT  PAUL  ARCHDIOCESAN 

CHOIR  SCHOOL 
Theodore  Marier     director 
first  performance  in  Boston 


Program     Author's     Page 
initials 


4A 


AHR 


JNB 


AHR 


281 


343 


407 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  SPECTRUM  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1971-1972 


Program 

1 

2A 
2B 
3 


Date 

October  8  &  9 
January  7 
January  8 
March  31  &  April  1 


ALL  CONCERTS  WERE  CONDUCTED   BY 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE  SPECTRUM  SERIES 

BACH 

Cantata  no.  4  'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

MALLORY  WALKER     tenor 

LESLIE  GUINN     baritone 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 
F.  John  Adams     director 

BARTOK 

Music  for  strings,  percussion  and  celesta  (1935) 

DEL  TREDICI 
Pop-pourri 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON     soprano 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 
F.  John  Adams     director 
first  performance  in  this  version 

DES  PREZ 

La  deploration  de  Jehan  Okeghem 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 
F.  John  Adams     director 
first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

LISZT 

Hexameron  for  six  pianos  and  orchestra 

RAYMOND   LEWENTHAL 

GILBERT  KALISH 

MARILYN   NEELEY 

JOHN  ATKINS 

ILANA  VERED 

ANTONIO  BARBOSA 
world  premiere  in  this  version 


JNB 


1303 


JL 
DDT 


152 
1306 


AHR 


1321 


AHR 


168 


1464 


MESSIAEN 

Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

MOZART 

Notturno  in  D  for  four  orchestras     K.  286 
ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN, 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     assisting  conductors 

REICH 

Four  organs 

STEVE  REICH,  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS, 
NEWTON  WAYLAND,  AYRTON   PINTO 
electric  organs 

first  performance  in  Boston 

STRAVINSKY 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 

Introitus  —  T.S.  Eliot  in  memoriam 

MEN  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Requiem  canticles 

PAMELA  GORE     contralto 

DAVID  EVETTS     bass 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 
Scenes  de  ballet 
Violin  concerto  in  D 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
Symphony  of  psalms 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 

The  following  pieces,  unannounced,  were  played 

at  the  Spectrum  concerts: 

Gregorian  Chant  'Victimae  paschali  laudes' 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 
F.  John  Adams     director 

GABRIELI 

Canzon  septimi  toni  no.  2 

STRAVINSKY 

Zvezdoliki  (Le  roi  des  etoiles) 

MEN  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 
Fanfare  for  a  new  theatre 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
The  owl  and  the  pussycat  (performed  twice) 

JOAN   HELLER     soprano 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     piano 
first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Program     Author's     Page 
initials 


2A 
2A 


2A 


2B 


OM 


AHR 


SR 


1322 


151 


155 


JNB 
AHR 


796 
809 


AHR 


809 


2A 

JL 

813 

2B 

AHR 

817 

2B 

JNB 

818 

KGR 


820 


AHR 


919 


2A&2B  — 

2B  — 

2B  — 


1465 


The  authors  of  the  notes,  whose  initials  appear  in  the  summary,  are: 

JNB  — JOHN   N.   BURK  AHR— ANDREW  RAEBURN 

DDT— DAVID  DEL  TREDICI  SR  — STEVE   REICH 

ED—  EDWARD   DOWNES  NR—  NED  ROREM 

DTC— DONALD  T.  GAMMONS  KGR— KLAUS  G.   ROY 

LK  — LEON   KIRCHNER  GHLS  — GEORGE  H.   L.  SMITH 

BL  — BENJAMIN   LEES  RS  —  ROBERT  STARER 

JL  — JAMES  LYONS  MT  —  SIR  MICHAEL  TIPPETT 
OM— OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 


GENERAL  ARTICLES   PRINTED   IN  THE   PROGRAMS  OF 
THE   FRIDAY-SATURDAY  &  SPECTRUM  SERIES 


HECTOR  BERLIOZ 

PIERRE  BOULEZ 
JOHN   N.   BURK 


LEONARD  BURKAT 
ARTHUR  BURKHART 

PHILIP  HALE 

ANDREW  RAEBURN 


KLAUS  G.  ROY 
ERIC  SALZMAN 
GEORGE   H.   L.  SMITH 

LOUIS  SPEYER 


Preface  to  the  score  of  'Romeo  et 

Juliette' 
Olivier  Messiaen 
Berlioz  and  Henrietta  Smithson 
Berlioz,  the  theatrical  composer 
Mozart  and  the  piano  concerto 
The  church  music  of  Mozart 
The  weather  at  Mozart's  funeral 
Gustav  Mahler  and  his  Fifth  symphony 
The  Isenheim  altarpiece  of  Matthias 

Griinewald 
The  youth  of  Brahms 
Brahms  the  man 
The  Boston  Symphony's  inaugural 

concert -October  22  1881 
Schubert's  missing  symphony  and  a 

note  about  the  manuscript  of  the 

Symphony  no.  9 
Wagner's  'Ring'  —  a  synopsis 
Wagner's  'Tristan  und  Isolde'  — 

a  synopsis 
Olivier  Messiaen 
Igor  Stravinsky 
A  tribute  to  Warren  Storey  Smith 

(1885-1971) 
A  life  of  music 


A  message  from  the  President  of  the  Trustees 
New  members  of  the  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  to  be  Music  Director 


Page 

1241 
1324 
1242 
1243 
1002 
1068 
1067 
860 

45 
616 
619 

279 


363 
1434 

1433 

1326 

791 

563 
1130 
1430 
1258 
1046 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  TUESDAY  A  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1971-1972 


Program 

Date 

1 

October  5 

2 

November  2 

3 

November  23 

4 

December  14 

5 

January  4 

6 

January  25 

7 

February  15 

8 

February  29 

9 

March  28 

10 

April  11 

Conductor 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

ERICH   LEINSDORF 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

MAX  RUDOLF 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

COLIN   DAVIS 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


1466 


WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE  TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

BARTOK 

Suite  from  'The  miraculous  mandarin' 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  6  in  F     op.  68  'Pastoral' 
Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73  'Emperor' 
JEROME  LOWENTHAL 

BORODIN 

Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor     op.  5 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 

MISHA  DICHTER 
Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 

MALCOLM  FRAGER 
Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

EINEM 

Violin  concerto     op.  33 
CHRISTIANE  EDINGER 

GLINKA 

Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the  Tsar' 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  96  in  C     'Miracle' 
Oboe  concerto  in  C  (attributed) 
RALPH  GOMBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 

MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

MOZART 

Overture  to  'La  clemenza  di  Tito'     K.  621 
Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  482 
STEPHEN  BISHOP 

PROKOFIEV 

Scenes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'     op.  64 

RACHMANINOV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 
HORACIO  GUTIERREZ 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944  'The  Great' 

SCHUMANN 

Symphony  no.  2  in  C     op.  61 

TAKEMITSU 

'Cassiopeia'  for  percussion  and  orchestra 

JOHN  WYRE 
'The  Dorian  horizon'  for  strings 


Program 
3 

1 
8 


8 
5 

9 

5 

10 

7 

1 


1 
6 

8 

7 

2 

4 

4 

2 

3 
3 
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TIPPETT 

Fantasia  concertante  on  a  theme  of  Corelli 

WEBERN 
Passacaglia     op.  1 


Program 

7 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  TUESDAY  B  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1971-1972 


Program 

Date 

1 

October  19 

2 

November  16 

3 

November  30 

4 

January  18 

5 

February  22 

6 

April  4 

Conductor 

ERICH   LEINSDORF 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

ERICH   KUNZEL 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


WORKS  PLAYED  IN  THE  TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

BORODIN 

Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor     op.  5 

BRAHMS 

Tragic  overture     op.  81 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 

MALCOLM  FRAGER 
Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 

ELGAR 

Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36  'Enigma' 

GLINKA 

Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the  Tsar' 

HAYDN 

Oboe  concerto  in  C  (attributed) 
RALPH  GOMBERG 

KABALEVSKY 

Overture  to  'Colas  Breugnon'     op.  24 

KHATCHATURIAN 
Piano  concerto 

ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA 

MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

PROKOFIEV 

Scenes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'     op.  64 

ROREM 

Lions  (a  dream) 

SCHUMANN 

Symphony  no.  2  in  C     op.  61 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no  6  in  B  minor     op.  74  'Pathetique' 


Program 
2 


1468 


XENAKIS 
Polla  ta  dina 

BOYS  OF  THE  SAINT  PAUL  ARCHDIOCESAN  CHOIR  SCHOOL 

Theodore  Marier     director 

CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1971-1972 


Program 


Program 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Date 

October  12 
November  9 
December  7 
December  28 
February  1 
March  21 


Conductor 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

MAX  RUDOLF 

ERICH   LEINSDORF 

ERICH   KUNZEL 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


WORKS  PLAYED   IN  THE  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  6  in  F     op.  68     'Pastoral' 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor     op.  95     'New  World' 

ELGAR 

Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36     'Enigma' 

GABRIELI 

Canzon  septimi  toni     no.  2 

Canzon  noni  toni 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 
Cello  concerto  (1940) 
LAURENCE  LESSER 

LISZT 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 
NICOLE  HENRIOT 

PROKOFIEV 

Scenes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'     op.  64 
Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26 
JEFFREY  SIEGEL 

RACHMANINOV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 
HORACIO  GUTIERREZ 

ROREM 

Lions  (a  dream) 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944     'The  Great' 

Overture  to  'Rosamunde'     D.  797 

SCHUMANN 

Symphony  no.  1  in  B  flat     op.  38     'Spring' 

Symphony  no.  2  in  C     op.  61 

WEBERN 
Passacaglia     op.  1 
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Program 
1 

6 

4 

4 

5 
5 

1 
5 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  THURSDAY 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1971-1972 

A  SERIES 

Program                     Date 

Conducto 

r 

1  September  30 

2  November  4 

3  November  25 

4  December  30 

5  February  3 

6  March  30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

MAX  RUDOLF 

ERICH   KUNZEL 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

COLIN   DAVIS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE  THURSDAY  A 
BEETHOVEN 

SERIES 

Program 

Symphony  no.  6  in  F     op.  68  'Pastoral' 

1 

BORODIN 

Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor     op.  5 

6 

BRAHMS 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 

MISHA  DICHTER 
Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 

MALCOLM   FRAGER 
Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 

4 
6 

4 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

5 

EINEM 

Violin  concerto     op.  33 
CHRISTIANE  EDINGER 

1 

ELGAR 

Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36  'Enig 

ma' 

3 

GLINKA 

Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the 

Tsar' 

6 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 

-1 

KABALEVSKY 

Overture  to  'Colas  Breugnon'     op.  24 

3 

KHATCHATURIAN 

Piano  concerto 

3 

ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA 

MOZART 

Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  482 

5 

i 

STEPHEN   BISHOP 

RACHMANINOV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 

2 

HORACIO  GUTIERREZ 

ROREM 

Lions  (a  dream) 

3 

first  performance  in  Boston 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944  'The  Great' 

2 

TIPPETT 

Fantasia  concertante  on  a  theme  of  Corelli 

5 

first  performance  in  Boston 
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WEBERN 
Passacaglia     op.  1 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  THURSDAY  B  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1971-1972 


Program 

2 


Program 

1 
2 
3 


Date 

January  27 
February  24 
April  13 


Conductor 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
JAMES   LEVINE 


WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE  THURSDAY  B  SERIES 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 

HAYDN 

Oboe  concerto  in  C  (attributed) 
RALPH  GOMBERG 

LISZT 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 
NICOLE  HENRIOT 

MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

MENDELSSOHN 

Violin  concerto  in  E  minor     op.  64 
YUUKO  SHIOKAWA 

MOZART 

Symphony  no.  35  in  D     K.  385  'Haffner' 

MUSSORGSKY 

Pictures  at  an  exhibition  (orchestrated  by  Maurice  Ravel) 

CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  PROVIDENCE  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1971-1972 


Program 

2 

1 


Program 

1 
2 
3 


Date 

October  7 
November  18 
December  16 


WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE   PROVIDENCE  SERIES 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

Symphony  no.  6  in  F     op.  68     'Pastoral' 

CORELLI 

Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor     op.  6     no.  8     'Christmas' 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor     op.  95     'New  World' 

EINEM 

Violin  concerto     op.  33 
CHRISTIANE  EDINGER 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 


Conductor 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
SEIJI   OZAWA 
ALDO  CECCATO 

Program 

2 
1 

3 

3 

1 
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MENDELSSOHN 

Symphony  no.  1   in  C  minor     op.  11 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74     'Pathetique' 

XENAKIS 
Polla  ta  dina 

BOYS  OF  THE  SAINT  PAUL  ARCHDIOCESAN  CHOIR  SCHOOL 

Theodore  Marier     director 


Program 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  SERIES  AT  PHILHARMONIC  HALL, 
NEW  YORK,   DURING  THE  SEASON     1971-1972 

Conductor 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


Program 

Date 

1 

October  27  &  29 

2 

December  1  &  3 

3 

January  12  &  14 

4 

February  9  &  11 

5 

April  5  &  7 

WORKS  PLAYED  AT  PHILHARMONIC  HALL 

BERLIOZ 

'Romeo  et  Juliette',  dramatic  symphony     op.  17 

JOANNA  SIMON     mezzo-soprano 

KENNETH   RIEGEL     tenor 

ARA  BERBERIAN     bass 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 

BRAHMS 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 

MISHA  DICHTER 
Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 

HAYDN 

Oboe  concerto  in  C  (attributed) 
RALPH  GOMBERG 

MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

Symphony  no.  6  in  A  minor 

MOZART 

Overture  to  'La  clemenza  di  Tito'     K.  621 

PROKOFIEV 

Scenes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'     op.  64 

RAVEL 

Piano  concerto  in  G 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 

SCHUMANN 

Symphony  no.  2  in  D     op.  61 

CONCERTS  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK, 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1971-1972 


Program 
5 


Program 

Date 

Conductor 

1 

October  30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

2 

January  15 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
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Program 

Date 

Conductor 

3 

February  12 

COLIN   DAVIS 

4 

April  8 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

WORKS   PLAYED  AT  CARNEGIE   HALL 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  6  in  F     op.  68     'Pastoral' 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  C     op.  15 
MISHA  DICHTER 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

EINEM 

Violin  concerto     op.  33 

CHRISTIANE  EDINGER 
first  performance  in  New  York 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 

MOZART 

Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  482 
STEPHEN   BISHOP 

STRAVINSKY 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 

TIPPETT 

Fantasia  concertante  on  a  theme  of  Corelli 

first  performance  in  New  York 


Program 

1 

2 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  SERIES  AT  THE  BROOKLYN  ACADEMY 
OF  MUSIC  DURING  THE  SEASON     1971-1972 


Program 

Date 

Conductor 

1 

October  28 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

2 

December  2 

MAX  RUDOLF 

3 

February  10 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

WORKS  PLAYED  AT  THE  BROOKLYN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

BORODIN 

Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor     op.  5 

DENISOV 

Concerto  for  flute,  oboe,  piano  and  percussion 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 

GILBERT  KALISH     piano 

EVERETT  FIRTH     percussion 

GABRIELI 
Canzon  noni  toni 
Canzon  septimi  toni  no.  2 

GLINKA 

Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the  Tsar' 


Program 
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HINDEMITH 
Cello  concerto  (1940) 
LAURENCE  LESSER 

RACHMANINOV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 
HORACIO  GUTIERREZ 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944     'The  Great' 

SCHUMANN 

Symphony  no.  1  in  B  flat     op.  38     'Spring' 

STRAVINSKY 
Symphony  in  C 

WEBERN 
Passacaglia     op.  1 


EUROPEAN  TOUR     April  1971 

April  4 -Royal  Albert  Hall,  London 
BOSTON   POPS  ORCHESTRA 
ARTHUR  FIEDLER     conductor 


ELGAR 
BEETHOVEN 
OFFENBACH 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


'Pomp  and  circumstance'  March  no.  1  in  D 

Overture  to  Goethe's  'Egmont'     op.  84 

Suite  from  'Gaite  parisienne' 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor     op.  23 

MALCOLM   FRAGER 
MacDERMOT  Selections  from  'Hair' 

HANDY  St  Louis  Blues  March 

The  encores  included: 

Farandole 

Yesterday 

Mack  the  Knife 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever 

April  5  -  Royal  Festival  Hall,  London 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

MOZART  Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.  425     'Linz' 

MAHLER  Symphony  no.  7  in  E  (1883) 

April  7- Beethovensaal  der  Liederhalle,  Stuttgart 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Adagio  from  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica' 

in  memory  of  Igor  Stravinsky 

HINDEMITH  Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass     op.  50 

BRUCKNER  Symphony  no.  7  in  E 

April  8-Stadthalle  Wuppertal-Elberfeld,  Wuppertal 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93 

SCHOENBERG  Five  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  16 

MOZART  Bassoon  concerto  in  B  flat     K.  191 

SHERMAN  WALT 
RAVEL  La  valse  -  choreographic  poem 

April  10- Philharmonie,  Berlin 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Overture  'Leonore  no.  3'     op.  72b 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 
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April  11  -  Philharmonie,  Berlin 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

WAGNER  Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg' 

HINDEMITH  Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass     op.  50 

SCHULLER  Five  bagatelles 

BRAHMS  Symphony  no.  2  in  D     op.  73 

April  13  -  Kuppelsaal  der  Stadthalle,  Hannover 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

MOZART  Bassoon  concerto  in  B  flat     K.  191 

SHERMAN   WALT 
PISTON  Symphony  no.  2  (1943) 

SCHUMANN  Piano  concerto  in  A  minor     op.  54 

CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH 
RAVEL  La  valse  -  choreographic  poem 

April  14-Grosse  Musikhalle,  Hamburg 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

MOZART  Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.  425     'Linz' 

HINDEMITH  Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass     op.  50 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica' 

April  15  -  Jahrhunderthalle,  Frankfurt/Hoechst 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  97     'Rhenish' 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  concerto  in  D     op.  35 

JOSEPH   SILVERSTEIN 
RAVEL  La  valse  -  choreographic  poem 

April  16  -  Beethovenhalle,  Bonn 
BOSTON   POPS  ORCHESTRA 
ARTHUR   FIEDLER     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 
TCHAIKOVSKY 

PROKOFIEV 

MacDERMOT 


Overture  to  Goethe's  'Egmont'     op.  84 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor     op.  23 
MALCOLM  FRAGER 
'Peter  and  the  wolf 
JOAN   KENNEDY     narrator 
Selections  from  'Hair' 


April  17  &  18 -Grosser  Musikvereinsaal,  Vienna 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 
MOZART  Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.  425 

MAHLER  Symphony  no.  7  in  E  (1883) 

April  20-Academia  Santa  Cecilia,  Rome 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


'Linz' 


Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93 
Five  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  16 
Bassoon  concerto  in  B  flat     K.  191 
SHERMAN  WALT 
La  valse  -  choreographic  poem 


BEETHOVEN 

SCHOENBERG 

MOZART 

RAVEL 

Encore: 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Mazurka  from  Divertissement,  Act  3  'Swan  Lake' 

April  21  -  Palau  de  la  Musica  Catalana,  Barcelona 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Overture  'Leonore  no.  3'     op.  72a 

HINDEMITH  Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass     op.  50 

SCHULLER  Five  bagatelles 

BRAHMS  Symphony  no.  2  in  D     op.  73 

April  22-  Palau  de  la  Musica  Catalana,  Barcelona 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  97     'Rhenish' 

MOZART  Symphony  no.  31  in  D     K.  297     'Paris' 
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MOZART  Bassoon  concerto  in  B  flat     K.  191 

SHERMAN  WALT 
RAVEL  La  valse- choreographic  poem 

April  24 -Palais  de  Chaillot,  Paris 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Overture  'Leonore  no.  3'     op.  72b 

J.  S.   BACH  Suite  no.  2  in  B  minor     S.  1067 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute 
MAHLER  Symphony  no.  7  in  E  (1883) 


MIDWEST  TOUR     March  1972 

March  7 -Wisconsin  Union  Theater,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

HAYDN  Oboe  concerto  in  C  (attributed) 

RALPH  GOMBERG 
MAHLER  Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

March  8-C.Y.  Stephens  Auditorium,  Ames,  Iowa 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

Star-Spangled  Banner 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 

R.  STRAUSS  Don  Juan     op.  20 

WAGNER  Prelude  and  Liebestod  from  'Tristan  und  Isolde' 

WAGNER  Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg' 

March  10-C.Y.  Stephens  Auditorium,  Ames,  Iowa 

BOSTON   POPS  ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER     conductor 

ELGAR  'Pomp  and  circumstance'  March  no.  1  in  D 

BRAHMS  Academic  Festival  Overture 

WERLE  Trumpet  concerto 

DOC  SEVERINSEN 
OFFENBACH  Suite  from  'Gaite  parisienne' 

KNIGHT  (arr.)  Medley  of  Burt  Bacharach  Tunes 

MONTERDE  La  Vergen  de  la  Macarena 

DOC  SEVERINSEN 

Hey,  Jude 


LENNON   & 

McCartney 

MELANIE 
GARLAND 


Look  What  They've  Done  to  My  Song 
In  the  Mood 
The  encores  included: 

Yesterday 

El  Condor  Pasa 

Look  What  They've  Done  to  My  Song 

Cabaret 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever 

March  11  -  C.Y.  Stephens  Auditorium,  Ames,  Iowa 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

GLINKA  Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the  Tsar' 

BORODIN  Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor     op.  5 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G     op.  58 

MALCOLM   FRAGER 

March  12-  C.Y.  Stephens  Auditorium,  Ames,  Iowa 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

BRAHMS  Ein  deutsches  Requiem     op.  45 

(sung  in  English) 

VERONICA  TYLER     soprano 

ROBERT  HALE     baritone 
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IOWA  STATE  SINGERS  and  ORATORIO  CHORUS 
W.  Douglas  Pritchard     conductor 

March  13-C.Y.  Stephens  Auditorium,  Ames,  Iowa 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
BEETHOVEN  Violin  concerto  in  D     op.  61 

ZINO  FRANCESCATTI 
MAHLER  Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

March  15 -Hill  Auditorium,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

WAGNER  Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg' 

HINDEMITH  Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 

BRAHMS  Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 

March  16  -  Krannert  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Urbana,  Illinois 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  Goethe's  'Egmont'     op.  84 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G     op.  58 

MALCOLM   FRAGER 
STRAVINSKY  Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 

HINDEMITH  Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 

March  17 -Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago,  Illinois 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

HINDEMITH  Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 

RAVEL 


BRAHMS 

March  1£ 

BOSTON 

ARTHUR 

ELGAR 

BRAHMS 

TCHAIKOVSKY 


OFFENBACH 
YOUMANS 
LENNON  & 

McCartney 

MELANIE 
GARLAND 


Piano  concerto  in  G 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 

-Arie  Crown  Theatre,  Chicago,  Illinois 
POPS  ORCHESTRA 
FIEDLER     conductor 

'Pomp  and  circumstance'  March  no.  1  in  D 

Academic  Festival  Overture 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor     op.  23 

JEFFREY  SIEGEL 

Suite  from  'Gaite  parisienne' 

Selection  from  'No,  no,  Nanette' 

Hey,  Jude 


Look  What  They've  Done  to  My  Song 
In  the  Mood 


The  encores  included: 


Yesterday 

El  Condor  Pasa 

Look  What  They've  Done  to  My  Song 

Cabaret 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever 

CONCERTS   IN  OTHER  CITIES 

October  25 -John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Washington  DC 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

MOZART  Overture  to  'La  clemenza  di  Tito'     K.  621 

RAVEL  Piano  concerto  in  G 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 
MAHLER  Symphony  no.  6  in  A  minor 

November  29-Jorgensen  Auditorium,  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  no.  2  in  C     op.  61 

PROKOFIEV  Scenes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'     op.  64 
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December  4  -  C.  W.  Post  Center  Auditorium,  Brookville,  Long  Island 

MAX  RUDOLF     conductor 

WEBERN  Passacaglia     op.  1 

RACHMANINOV         Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 

HORACIO  GUTIERREZ 
SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944     'The  Great' 

January  10, 11  &  13  -  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 

Washington  DC 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
STRAVINSKY  Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 

BORODIN  Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor     op.  5 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  C     op.  15 

MISHA  DICHTER 

February  8-Woolsey  Hall,  New  Haven 

COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 

TIPPETT  Fantasia  concertante  on  a  theme  of  Corelli 

MOZART  Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  482 

STEPHEN   BISHOP 
DVORAK  Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 


SPECIAL  CONCERT 

A  special  concert  for  the  International  congress  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry 

was  given  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening  July  28  1971. 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

BACH  Suite  no.  4  in  D     S.  1069 

COPLAND  'Appalachian  spring',  ballet  for  Martha 

MOZART  Symphony  no.  31  in  D     K.  297     'Paris' 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Divertissement  from  Act  3  of  'Swan  Lake' 


CONCERTS 

GIVEN   AT  THE   BERKSHIRE 

FESTIVAL     1971 

Program 

Date 

Conductor 

1A 

July  2 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

1B 

July  3 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

1C 

July  4 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

2A 

July  9 

LEON   FLEISHER 

2B 

July  10 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

2C 

July  11 

BRUNO  MADERNA 

3A 

July  16 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

3B 

July  17 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

3C 

July  18 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

4A 

July  23 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG             * 

4B 

July  24 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

4C 

July  25 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

in  memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 

5A 

July  30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

5B 

July  31 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

5C 

August  1 

DANIEL  BARENBOIM 

6A 

August  6 

COLIN   DAVIS 

6B 

August  7 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

6C 

August  8 

COLIN   DAVIS 

7A 

August  13 

COLIN   DAVIS 

7B 

August  14 

COLIN   DAVIS 

7C 

August  15 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

8A 

August  20 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

8B 

August  21 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

8C 

August  22 

SEIJI   OZAWA 
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WORKS   PLAYED  AT  THE   BERKSHIRE   FESTIVAL     1971 

J.C.  BACH 

Grand  overture  in  D     op.  18     no.  4 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Symphony  for  double  orchestra  in  E  flat     op.  18     no.  1 

first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

J.S.  BACH 

Brandenburg  concerto  no.  6  in  B  flat     S.  1051 

Magnificat  in  D     S.  243 

CAROLE  BOGARD     soprano 

ROSE  TAYLOR     contralto 

JOHN  McCOLLUM     tenor 

DAVID  CLATWORTHY     bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     director 
Suite  no.  4  in  D     S.  1069 

BARTOK 

Romanian  folk  dances 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

BEETHOVEN 

Missa  solemnis  in  D     op.  123 

PHYLLIS  CURTIN     soprano 

MAUREEN  FORRESTER     contralto 

WILLIAM  COCHRAN     tenor 

SHERRILL  MILNES     bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 
John  Oliver     director 
in  memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 
Overture  to  'Konig  Stephan'     op.  117 
Overture  'Leonore  no.  3'     op.  72b 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  C     op.  15 

CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH 
Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica' 
Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 
Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92 
Violin  concerto  in  D     op.  61 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 

BERIO 

Serenata  for  flute  and  fourteen  instruments 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Program 

1A 

8B 


1A 
1A 


2B 

2A 

4C 


4B 
4A 
7C 

4B 
4A 
4B 
4A 


1B 


BERLIOZ 

'La  damnation  de  Faust',  legende  dramatique,     op.  24  8C 

LOIS  MARSHALL     soprano 
JOHN  ALEXANDER     tenor 
EZIO  FLAGELLO     baritone 
SAVERIO  BARBIERI     bass 
DAVID  CUMBERLAND     bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

John  Oliver     director 
BOYS  CHORUS  FROM  THE  CHOIRS  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL, 
HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Raymond  F.  Glover     conductor,  and 
ST  JAMES'S  CHURCH,  WEST  HARTFORD 
James  R.  Taylor     conductor 
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Love  scene  from  the  dramatic  symphony  'Romeo  et  Juliette' 
op.  17 

BERNSTEIN 

Serenade  (after  Plato's  Symposium)  for  violin  and  string 

orchestra  with  percussion 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

BRAHMS 

Academic  festival  overture     op.  80 

Concerto  in  A  minor  for  violin  and  cello     op.  102 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

ZARA  NELSOVA     cello 
Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY 
Rhapsody  for  contralto  solo,  male  chorus  and  orchestra     op.  53 

MAUREEN   FORRESTER 

MEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     director 
Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 
Symphony  no.  2  in  D     op.  73 
Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 
Symphony  no.  7  in  E 
Tragic  overture     op.  81 
Variations  on  a  theme  of  Haydn     op.  56a 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  7  in  E 


CHOPIN 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  F  minor 
EARL  WILD 


op.  21 


COPLAND 

'Appalachian  spring',  ballet  for  Martha 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

ELGAR 

Introduction  and  allegro  for  strings  (quartet  and  orchestra) 

op.  47 
first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 
Symphony  no.  1  in  A  flat     op.  55 
first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

HAYDN 

Cello  concerto  in  C 

JULES  ESKIN 
Symphony  no.  96  in  D     'Miracle' 
first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

HINDEMITH 

Theme  and  variations  according  to  the  four  temperaments, 

for  strings  with  piano 

RUTH   LAREDO 
first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

LALO 

Symphonie  espagnole,  for  violin  and  orchestra,     op.  21 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN 
first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 


Program 
8A 


1B 


3B 
3B 


3A 
3C 


2B 
3A 
3B 
6B 
3A 
3C 

6B 

2C 


5A 
6A 
6A 

7A 

2B 
5B 

2A 


5C 
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tenors 


baritones 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  4  in  G 

JUDITH   RASKIN     soprano 

MONTEVERDI 

Music  from  'Vespro  della  Beata  Vergine' 

BARBARA  HOCHER     soprano 

D'ANNA  FORTUNATO     mezzo-soprano 

BRUCE  BREWER 

ROBERT  OWEN  JONES 

DAVID  CLATWORTHY 

ROBERT  SHIESLEY 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     director 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

MOZART 

Divertimento  in  B  flat,  for  strings  and  two  horns     K.  287 

Kyrie  in  D  minor     K.  341 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     director 
Overture  to  'Le  nozze  di  Figaro'     K.  492 
Piano  concerto  in  C     K.  503 

STEPHEN  BISHOP 
Piano  concerto  in  B  flat     K.  595 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY 
Requiem  in  D  minor     K.  626 

BENITA  VALENTE     soprano 

BEVERLY  WOLFF     contralto 

KENNETH   RIEGEL     tenor 

ROBERT  HALE     bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     director 
Serenade  no.  12  in  C  minor  for  winds     K.  388     'Nacht  musique' 
Symphony  no.  38  in  D     K.  504     'Prague' 
Symphony  no.  39  in  E  flat     K.  543 

NIELSEN 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  50 

first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

PROKOFIEV 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  G  minor     op.  16 

GARRICK  OHLSSON 
Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26 

BYRON  JANIS 
Suite  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'     op.  64 

RUGGLES 

Sun-treader 

first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

SCHOENBERG 

Chamber  symphony  for  fifteen  solo  instruments     op.  9 

first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

SCHUBERT 

Mass  in  G     D.  167 

JUDITH   RASKIN     soprano 

VAHAN  KHANZADIAN     tenor 

ROBERT  HALE     bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     director 


Program 

7B 

1C 


2A 
6C 


3C 
6C 

3C 

6C 


1B 
6B 
7B 

8B 


8A 
5B 
8A 

5A 
2C 

7A 
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Overture  to  'Rosamunde' 
Symphony  no.  2  in  B  flat 


D.  797 


SCHULLER 

Five  bagatelles  for  orchestra 

first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

STRAVINSKY 

Scherzo  a  la  russe 

first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

TAKEMITSU 

'Cassiopeia'  for  percussion  and  orchestra 

JOHN  WYRE 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Divertissement  from  Act  3  of  'Swan  Lake' 
first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor     op^23 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 
'Romeo  and  Juliet',  overture-fantasy 
Serenade  in  C  for  strings     op.  48 
Symphony  no.  4  in  F  minor     op.  36 
Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74     'Pathetique' 

VIVALDI 

'The  four  seasons',  concertos  for  violin  and  strings,  op.  8 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
first  complete  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

WOOD 

Cello  concerto     op.  12 

ZARA  NELSOVA 
first  performance  in  the  United  States 

XENAKIS 
Polla  ta  dina 

BERKSHIRE  BOY  CHOIR 

Allan  Wicks     Music  Director 
first  performance  in  the  United  States 


Program 

5C 
2C 

6B 


5A 


5B 


5A 

8B 

8A 
1B 
5C 
7C 

1C 


6A 


7C 


WEEKEND   PRELUDES  AT  THE   BERKSHIRE   FESTIVAL     1971 


July  2 


STAMITZ 
BACH 


luly  9 


LISZT 


Sonata  in  D  for  viola  d'amore  and  harpsichord 
Sonata  in  D  for  cello  and  harpsichord     S.  1028 
Sonata  in  A  for  violin  and  hrrpsichord     S.  1015 
BURTON   FINE     viola  d'amore 
JULES  ESKIN     cello 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
ROBERT  LEVIN     harpsichord 

Funerailles,  October  1849 

Les  jeux  d'eaux  a  la  Villa  d'Este 

Waldesrauschen 

Gnomenreigen 

Ricordanza 

Valse  oubliee 

Sonetto  104  del  Petrarca 

La  campanella 

EARL  WILD     piano 
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July  16 


July  23 


July  30 


August  6 


August  13 
August  20 


RAVEL 
STRAVINSKY 


HANDEL 
MOZART 


WOLF 


MARX 


MUSSORGSKY 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


PHILIPS 

ANONYMOUS 

ANONYMOUS 

CASCIOLINI 

BACH 

BILLINGS 


SHEPHERD 
MONTEVERDI 


SCHUBERT 
LISZT 

STRAUSS 

BACH 

BERG 


BEETHOVEN 


Introduction  and  allegro  for  harp,  with  string 

quartet,  flute  and  clarinet 
Concert  suite  from  'Histoire  du  soldat' 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  with 
ANN   HOBSON     harp    ) 
MAX  HOBART     violin  )  associates 

See  the  raging  flames  from  'Joshua' 

Un  bacio  di  mano     K.  541 

Rivolgete  a  lui  lo  sguardo     K.  584 

Der  Feuerreiter 

Verborgenheit 

Der  Tambour 

Hat  dich  die  Liebe  beruhrt 

Der  Ton 

Shaklovity's  aria  from  'Khovanshchina' 

Prince  Yeletsky's  aria  from  'Pique  Dame' 

SHERRILL  MILNES     baritone 

JON  SPONG     piano 

Ecce  vicit  leo 

Angelus  ad  virginem 

Qui  creavit  coelum 

Angelus  Domini 

Kohim,  Jesu,  komm     S.  229 

A  Virgin  unspotted 

Bethlehem 

The  shepherd's  carol 

Kyrie  eleison 

Lauda  Jerusalem 

BERKSHIRE  BOY  CHOIR 

Allan  Wicks     Music  Director 
CHARLES  MANNING     organ 

Du  bist  die  Ruh' 

Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume 

Bist  du 

Mein  Auge 

Bist  du  bei  mir     S.  508 

Sieben  fruhe  Lieder 

PHYLLIS  CURTIN     soprano 

RYAN   EDWARDS     piano 

Piano  sonata  in  B  flat     op.  106 
CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH 


'Hammerklavier' 


FRANCK-BAUER    Prelude,  fugue  et  variation     op. 
SCHUMANN  Etudes  symphoniques     op.  13 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG     piano 


18 


ORGAN   RECITAL  AT  THE 
July  24  BACH 


LISZT 


BERKSHIRE   FESTIVAL     1971 

Toccata  in  F     S.  540 

Trio  sonata  no.  6  in  G     S.  530 

Fugue  in  G  (a  la  gigue)     S.  577 

Chorale  preludes 

Wachet  auf,  ruft  uns  die  Stimme 
Wenn  wir  in  hochsten  Noten  sein 
in  memory  of  Charles  Munch 

Introduction  and  fugue  on  the  chorale 

'Ad  nos,  ad  salutarem  undam' 

BERJ  ZAMKOCHIAN 


S.  645 
S.  668 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
1971   SUMMARY 

Once  again  over  four  hundred  of  the  most  promising  young  artists  from  across 
the  country  and  abroad  came  to  Tanglewood  to  study  and  work  with  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  distinguished  guest  Faculty  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  Thirty-two  years  after  the  Center  was  founded  at  Tanglewood 
by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  it  remains  a  strong  and  vital  creative  force,  with  'alumni' 
in  positions  of  eminence  scattered  throughout  the  world  carrying  on  the  artistic 
ideals  to  which  the  Center  is  dedicated. 

With  the  guidance  of  Artistic  Directors  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein  as  Adviser,  the  Center  remains  unique:  it  is  the  only  'educa- 
tional' endeavor  of  its  kind  and  scope  wholly  operated  and  supported  by  a 
symphony  orchestra.  Its  programs  attempt  what  no  college  or  conservatory  study 
can:  an  intense  and  extended  confrontation  with  all  aspects  of  musical  per- 
formance, under  the  careful  guidance  of  many  of  the  world's  finest  professional 
musicians,  and  within  the  exciting  environment  of  one  of  the  world's  major 
music  festivals. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  able  to  operate  each  year  because  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Boston  Symphony  to  continue  it,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
enormous  drain  on  the  Orchestra's  financial  resources,  and  also  because  of  the 
generosity  of  the  individual  and  corporate  sponsors  who  help  provide  the  funds 
for  the  Fellowship  Program.  Of  special  importance  are:  the  National  Orchestral 
Association,  which  has  joined  the  Center  for  the  past  two  years  in  helping  to 
finance  the  program  for  Conductors;  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation,  which  pro- 
vides assistance  for  the  Center  in  its  unique  contemporary  music  program;  the 
National  Opera  Institute  and  the  Martha  Baird  Rockefeller  Fund  for  Music, 
which  awarded  the  Center  grants  in  1971  to  support  the  new  Music  Theatre 
program;  and  for  the  first  time  in  1971,  the  Center  received  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  form  of  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts. 

The  principal  innovation  at  the  1971  session  of  the  Center  was  the  Music 
Theatre  Project.  Held  in  the  West  Barn  at  Tanglewood,  the  Project  featured 
fully  staged  productions  of  several  chamber  operas  from  composers  as  diverse 
as  Weill,  Ligeti  and  Offenbach.  The  singers,  instrumentalists  and  production 
assistants  were  all  regular  members  of  the  Fellowship  Program.  Members  of  the 
Program  gave  ten  concerts  of  chamber  music,  as  well  as  seven  orchestra  con- 
certs, conducted  by  Gunther  Schuller,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas,  and  the  Conducting  Feilows  of  the  Center.  The  Vocal  Music 
Fellows  presented  several  programs  of  song  recitals,  and  Tanglewood  on  Parade 
featured  a  performance  of  Act  1  of  Die  Walkure.  The  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  presented  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  from  August 
11  to  17,  featured  many  premieres,  including  specially  commissioned  works  by 
T.J.  Anderson  and  Louis  Weingarten.  Three  Composers  Forums  also  presented 
music  by  composers  enrolled  in  the  Fellowship  Program.  Boston  University  again 
sponsored  programs  in  music,  dance,  and  painting  and  drawing. 

BOSTON   POPS 

The  eighty-sixth  season  of  the  Boston  Pops  ran  from  April  26  through  June  26 
1971.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  gave  fifty-four  regular  concerts  as^well  as  two 
special  concerts,  one  to  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund,  with  guest  con- 
ductor Danny  Kaye,  the  other  a  children's  concert  with  members  of  the  cast  of 
Sesame  Street,  given  for  television  before  an  invited  audience. 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor,  directed  thirty-nine  times;  Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  Assist- 
ant Conductor,  eight  times.  Guest  conductors  were  Erich  Kunzel  (six  times); 
Rouben    Gregorian    and    James    Yannatos    (twice    each);    Robert    C.    Bowden, 
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G.  Wright  Briggs,  Walter  Eisenberg,  Richard  Hayman,  Kenneth  MacKillop  Jr, 
Rolland  Tapley  and  Edward  Troupin  (once  each). 

The  many  soloists  and  guest  artists  included:  June  Anderson,  Tana  Bawden,  Dave 
Brubeck  Trio,  William  F.  Buckley  Jr,  John  Buttrick,  Lynn  Chang,  Julia  Child, 
Bertica  Shulman  Cramer,  Mary  Fern  Crowder,  Harry  Danner,  Paul  Desmond, 
Lorraine  Ippolito  diGregorio,  Jane  Eichkern,  Donn-Alexandre  Feder,  Dizzy 
Gillespie  Quintet,  Jose  Greco,  Edward  Harney,  John  Hartford  and  the  Bluegrass 
Group,  Raymond  Hickman,  Ronald  Hodges,  Annie  Kavafian,  Karen  Brainen  de 
Kleinman,  Stefan  Kozinski,  Maquette  Kuper,  Jeanne  Lapin,  Nana  Lorca,  Yo-yo 
Ma,  Carlos  Montoya,  Max  Morath,  Gerry  Mulligan,  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  conductor,  Anthony  and  Joseph  Paratore, 
Elizabeth  and  Keith  Phinney,  Miklos  Schwalb,  members  of  the  cast  of  Sesame 
Street,  Ellen  Shade,  the  Siegel-Schwall  Band,  Salvatore  Sullo,  Tibor  Szasz,  Robert 
Trehy,  Lee  Venora,  Marcia  Weinfeld,  Earl  Wild,  Andrew  Wolf  and  Ophra 
Yerushalmi. 

Max  Hobart,  Acting  Concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Pops,  was  soloist,  as  were  the 
following  other  members  of  the  Orchestra:  Martin  Hoherman,  principal  cello, 
Robert  Karol,  Christopher  Kimber,  John  Korman  (and  his  wife  Joan),  Leo 
Litwin,  Ikuko  Mizuno,  Jerome  Patterson,  Chester  Schmitz,  Marylou  Speaker  and 
Lawrence  Wolfe. 

Twelve  of  the  Pops  1971  concerts  were  recorded  by  WGBH-TV  for  delayed  color 
telecast  over  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  network  throughout  the  nation. 

At  Tanglewood  1971  the  Boston  Pops,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor,  gave  a  concert 
to  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  The  soloist  was  Earl  Wild. 

On  March  10  1972  the  Pops  Orchestra  gave  a  concert  in  Ames,  Iowa,  with  soloist 
Doc  Severinsen;  on  March  18  in  Chicago,  with  soloist  Jeffrey  Siegel;  and  on 
April  6  the  Orchestra  made  its  debut  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  with  soloist 
Earl  Wild.  Arthur  Fiedler  conducted  all  these  concerts. 

ESPLANADE  CONCERTS     1971 

The  forty-third  season  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Founder  and 
Director,  was  given  from  June  28  through  July  8.  There  were  concerts  at  the 
Hatch  Memorial  Shell,  and,  as  part  of  Summerthing  1971,  at  Bunker  Hill,  Charles- 
town;  Town  Field,  Dorchester;  City  Hall  Plaza,  Government  Center;  Rogers 
Park,  Brighton;  Smith  Field,  Hyde  Park.  Many  local  businesses  contributed 
toward  the  cost  of  the  concerts.  The  following  is  the  list  of  Sponsors  and 
Co-sponsors: 

Boston  Edison  Company 

William  Filene's  Sons  Company 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

The  Gillette  Company 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Massachusetts  Port  Authority 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Polaroid  Corporation 

Raytheon  Company 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company 

Stanley  Home  Products  Inc. 

PENSION   FUND 

Three  special  concerts  have  been  given  to  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 
Arthur  Fiedler  and  Danny  Kaye  conducted  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  on  Sunday 
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May  16.  Mr  Fiedler  also  conducted  the  Pops  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  on  August 
3  in  a  concert  of  music  by  Tchaikovsky,  at  which  Earl  Wild  was  soloist  in  the 
Piano  concerto  no.  1. 

On  Wednesday  January  5  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  was  joined  by  Artur  Rubinstein,  in  celebration  of  the 
pianist's  fifty-year  association  with  the  Orchestra.  The  program  consisted  of  the 
Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat  op.  83  by  Brahms,  and  the  Piano  concerto  no.  2 
in  C  minor  op.  18  by  Rachmaninov.  Mr  Rubinstein  played  the  Nocturne  in  D 
flat  op.  27  no.  2  by  Chopin  as  an  encore. 

Six  open  rehearsals  were  held  at  Symphony  Hall  during  the  1971-1972  season 
(October  21,  November  11,  December  9,  January  20,  March  2,  April  20).  The 
revenue  from  ticket  sales  benefited  the  Pension  Fund,  as  did  that  taken  for  the 
eight  Saturday  morning  open  rehearsals  of  the  Berkshire  Festival. 


CONCERTS  GIVEN  SINCE  APRIL  1    1971    BY  THE 
BOSTON    SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

BURTON   FINE     viola 

JULES  ESKIN     cello 

HENRY  PORTNOI     double  bass 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute 

RALPH  GOMBERC     oboe 


HAROLD  WRIGHT     clarinet 
SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
JAMES  STAGLIANO     horn 
ARMANDO  GHITALLA     trumpet 
WILLIAM  GIBSON     trombone 
EVERETT  FIRTH     percussion 


April  6 -The  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  London,  England 
MOZART  Oboe  quartet  in  F     K.  370 

STRAVINSKY  Concert  suite  from  'Histoire  du  soldat' 

DEBUSSY  Sonata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp 

April  26 -Chateau  de  la  Muette,  Paris,  France 

with  David  Ohanian     horn 
MOZART  Flute  quartet  in  D     K.  285 

PISTON  Quintet  for  woodwinds  (1956) 

STRAVINSKY  Concert  suite  from  'Histoire  du  soldat' 

BEETHOVEN  Septet  for  violin,  viola,  clarinet,  Horn,  bassoon, 

cello,  and  double  bass  in  E  flat     op.  20 

April  27 -Palazzo  Dei  Congressi,  Florence,  Italy 
with  David  Ohanian     horn 
MOZART  Oboe  quartet  in  F     K.  370 

SCHUBERT  String  trio  in  B  flat     D.  581 

PISTON  Quintet  for  woodwinds  (1956) 

STRAVINSKY  Concert  suite  from  'Histoire  du  soldat' 

April  28 -Bavarian  Academy  of  Science,  Munich,  Germany 
MOZART  Oboe  quartet  in  F     K.  370 

STRAVINSKY  Concert  suite  from  'Histoire  du  soldat' 

April  29 -Hannover,  Germany  (radio  broadcast) 
with  David  Ohanian     horn 
PISTON  Quintet  for  woodwinds  (1956) 

STRAVINSKY  Concert  suite  from  'Histoire  du  soldat' 

May  1  -  Abbaye  de  Royaumont,  Royaumont  Festival,  France 

with  David  Ohanian     horn 
MOZART  Quintet  in  E  flat  for  piano  and  winds     K.  452 

POULENC  Sextuor  for  piano  and  woodwind  quintet 

BEETHOVEN  Septet  for  violin,  viola,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon, 

cello,  and  double  bass  in  E  flat     op.  20 


■ 
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May  6  -  Grand  Theatre  Municipal,  Montpelier,  France 

with  David  Ohanian     horn 
MOZART  Quintet  in  E  flat  for  piano  and  winds     K.  452 

POULENC  Sextuor  for  piano  and  woodwind  quintet 

SCHUBERT  Piano  quintet  in  A     D.  667     'Trout' 

May  8 -Chateau  de  la  Brede,  Bordeaux  Festival,  France 

MOZART  Piano  quartet  in  E  flat     K.  493 

BEETHOVEN  Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin  and  viola     op.  25 

SCHUBERT  Piano  quintet  in  A     D.  667     'Trout' 

May  9 -Music  Room  of  the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton  Festival,  England 

with  David  Ohanian     horn 
MOZART  Piano  quartet  in  E  flat     K.  493 

RIEGGER  Sextet  for  piano  and  winds 

BRAHMS  Trio  for  horn,  violin  and  piano  in  E  flat     op.  40 

*May  23  -  Berkshire  Community  College  Auditorium,  Pittsfield 
with  Max  Hobart     violin 
David  Ohanian     horn 
PISTON  Woodwind  quintet  (1956) 

DVORAK  String  quintet  in  G     op.  77 

STRAVINSKY  Concert  suite  from  'Histoire  du  soldat' 

and  High  School  Instrumental  Clinics  for  Berkshire-area  music 
students,  Taconic  High  School,  Pittsfield 

*May  26  -  Nauset  Regional  High  School,  Orleans 
with  David  Ohanian     horn 
PISTON  Woodwind  quintet  (1956) 

BEETHOVEN  String  trio  in  C  minor     op.  9     no.  3 


STRAVINSKY 


Concert  suite  from  'Histoire  du  soldat' 


*May  27-  Lawrence  High  School,  Falmouth 

with  David  Ohanian     horn 
PISTON  Woodwind  quintet  (1956) 

BEETHOVEN  String  trio  in  C  minor     op.  9     no.  3 

STRAVINSKY  Concert  suite  from  'Histoire  du  soldat' 

*May  28- Barnstable  High  School,  Hyannis 

with  David  Ohanian     horn 
PISTON  Woodwind  quintet  (1956) 

BEETHOVEN  String  trio  in  C  minor     op.  9     no.  3 

STRAVINSKY  Concert  suite  from  'Histoire  du  soldat' 

*June  1  -  Kane  School,  Lawrence 

SCHUBERT  String  trio  no.  2  in  B  flat     D.  581 

BEETHOVEN  Serenade  for  flute,  violin  and  viola     op.  25 

MOZART  Oboe  quartet  in  F     K.  370 

BEETHOVEN  String  trio  in  C  minor     op.  9     no.  3 

*|une  2- Weston  Auditorium,  Fitchburg  State  College,  Fitchburg 
SCHUBERT  String  trio  no.  2  in  B  flat     D.  581 

BEETHOVEN  Serenade  for  flute,  violin  and  viola     op.  25 

MOZART  Oboe  quartet  in  F     K.  370 

BEETHOVEN  String  trio  in  C  minor     op.  9  no.  3 

July  2-  Prelude  Concert,  Berkshire  Festival 

with  Robert  Levin     harpsichord 
STAMITZ  Sonata  in  D  for  viola  d'amore  and  harpsichord 

BACH  Sonata  in  D  for  cello  and  harpsichord     S.  1028 

BACH  Sonata  in  A  for  violin  and  harpsichord     S.  1015 

*  These  concerts  were  co-sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 
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July  16 -Prelude  Concert,  Berkshire  Festival 
with  Ann  Hobson     harp 
Max  Hobart     violin 
RAVEL  Introduction  and  allegro  for  harp,  with  string  quartet, 

flute  and  clarinet 
STRAVINSKY  Concert  suite  from  'Histoire  du  soldat' 

August  1 7  -  A  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  -  Philharmonic  Hall,  New  York  City 
HAYDN  Trio  no.  3  in  C  for  violin,  cello  and  piano 

MOZART  Piano  trio  in  E     K.  542 

SCHUBERT  Octet  in  F     D.  803 

October  31  -  Fine  Arts  Festival,  Austin,  Texas 

SCHUBERT  String  trio  no.  2  in  B  flat     D.  581 

SCHOENBERG  String  trio     op.  45  (1946) 

MOZART  Divertimento  in  E  flat  for  string  trio     K.  563 

and  Master  Classes  for  student  string  players  at  the 

University  of  Texas  Music  Department 

October  31  -Virginia  Museum  Theatre,  Richmond,  Virginia 

with  Gilbert  Kalish     guest  pianist 
MAZELLIER  Fugues  4  and  5,  from  Dix  Fugues  for  flute,  oboe, 

clarinet  and  bassoon 
BRIDGE  Divertimenti  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon  (1940) 

PISTON  Three  pieces  for  flute,  clarinet  and  bassoon  (1926) 

PROKOFIEV  Sonata  for  flute  and  piano     op.  94  (1943) 

POULENC  Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

November  1  -  Harvard  Musical  Association 

with  Gilbert  Kalish     guest  pianist 
MAZELLIER  Fugues  4  and  5,  from  Dix  Fugues  for  flute,  oboe, 

clarinet  and  bassoon 
BRIDGE  Divertimenti  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon  (1940) 

PISTON  Three  pieces  for  flute,  clarinet  and  bassoon  (1926) 

POULENC  Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

November  7 -Sanders  Theatre  series  (I) 

with  Gilbert  Kalish     guest  pianist 
MOZART  Duo  in  B  flat  for  violin  and  viola     K.  424 

BERGER  Quartet  in  C  for  woodwinds  (1946) 

POWELL  Divertimento  for  five  winds  (1957) 

BRAHMS  Piano  quartet  in  C  minor     op.  60 

November  10 -St  Botolph  Club,  Boston 
BERGER  Quartet  in  C  for  woodwinds  (1946) 

POWELL  Divertimento  for  five  winds  (1957) 

MAZELLIER  Fugue  no.  4  from  Dix  Fugues 

BRIDGE  Prelude  and  Bagetelle  from  'Divertimenti'  for  flute, 

oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon 

February  6-  Hopkins  Center,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
HAYDN  Sonata  in  C  for  violin  and  viola 

PISTON  Three  pieces  for  flute,  clarinet  and  bassoon 

BEETHOVEN  Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin  and  viola     op.  25 

MOZART  Duo  in  B  flat  for  violin  and  viola     K.  424 

VILLA-LOBOS  Quatuor  for  woodwinds 

February  27 -Sanders  Theatre  series  (II) 

with  Gilbert  Kalish     guest  pianist 
MOZART  Trio  in  E  flat  for  clarinet,  viola  and  piano     K.  498 

ERB  Diversion  for  two,  for  trumpet  and  percussion 

VILLA-LOBOS  Quatuor  for  woodwinds 

SCHUBERT  Piano  quintet  in  A     D.  667     Trout' 
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March  14-  Rackham  Auditorium,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 
DANZI  Quartet  for  bassoon  and  strings  in  B  flat     op.  40 

SCHOENBERG  String  trio     op.  45  (1946) 

BEETHOVEN  String  trio  in  C  minor     op.  9     no.  3 

VILLA-LOBOS  Quatuor  for  woodwinds 

March  22  -  St  Botolph  Club,  Boston 

DANZI  Quartet  for  bassoon  and  strings  in  B  flat     op.  40 

MOZART  Divertimento  in  E  flat  for  string  trio     K.  563 

April  12 -St  Botolph  Club,  Boston 

MOZART  Oboe  quartet  in  F     K.  370 

DAHL  Duettino  concertante  for  flute  and  percussion 

BEETHOVEN  String  trio  in  C  minor     op.  9     no.  3 

April  16 -Sanders  Theatre  series  (III) 

with  Gilbert  Kalish     guest  pianist 
M.  HAYDN  Divertimento  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon,  violin, 

viola  and  double  bass 
BLACHER  Trio  for  trumpet,  trombone  and  piano     op.  31 

DAHL  Duettino  concertante  for  flute  and  percussion 

MESSIAEN  Quartet  for  the  end  of  time,  for  clarinet,  violin, 

cello  and  piano 

April  30 -Theresa  Kaufman  Auditorium,  New  York  City 
SCHUBERT  String  trio  no.  2  in  B  flat     D.  581 

BEETHOVEN  String  trio  in  C  minor     op.  9     no.  3 

MOZART  Divertimento  in  E  flat     K.  563 

RETIRING  MEMBERS 

Six  members  of  the  Orchestra  retired  at  the  end  of  the  1970-1971  season.  They 
were  James  Stagliano,  principal  horn,  who  joined  the  Orchestra  in  1946;  Paul 
Keaney,  horn,  who  joined  in  1937;  Herman  Silberman,  violin,  who  joined  in 
1944;  John  Korman,  violin,  who  joined  in  1965;  Christopher  Kimber,  violin, 
who  joined  in  1967,  and  William  Stokking,  cello,  who  joined  in  1968. 

Two  members  of  the  Orchestra  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  1971-1972  season. 
They  are  Alfred  Krips,  assistant  concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Pops,  who  joined  the  Orchestra  in  1934;  and 
Kauko  Kahila,  trombone,  who  joined  in  1952. 

OBITUARY 

Noah  Bielski,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  since  1955,  died  on  February 
17  1972.  The  Orchestra's  performances  of  Mozart's  Requiem  on  that  day  and  on 
February  21  were  given  in  his  memory. 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Five  players  joined  the  Orchestra  at  the  start  of  the  1971-1972  season:  Darlene 
Gray,  violin;  Gordon  Hallberg,  trombone;  Jonathan  Miller,  cello;  Harvey  Seigel, 
violin;  Ronald  Wilkison,  violin. 

RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  were  broad- 
cast regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and  WFCR  (Amherst). 
The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  were  broadcast  regularly  by 
WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston),  WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence) and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield).  WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operated  in  four- 
channel  transmissions  of  the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with 
Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of  Cambridge. 
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Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  were 
broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM   (Albany)   and  WFCR   (Amherst). 

The  nine  Saturday  evening  Pops  concerts  in  1971  were  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany),  WFCR  (Amherst), 
WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 

All  regular  weekend  concerts  by  the  Orchestra  during  the  1971  Berkshire  Festival 
were  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WFCR  (Amherst)  and  WAMC-FM 
(Albany).  WCRB-FM  (Boston),  WCRX-FM  (Springfield)  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence) 
broadcast  the  Saturday  evening  concerts. 

Complete  transcriptions  of  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts,  as  well  as  concerts 
of  the  Boston  Pops  and  of  the  1971  Berkshire  Festival,  were  broadcast  through 
the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust  on  the  following  stations,  both  com- 
mercial and  educational.  Where  known,  the  name  of  the  sponsor  is  indicated. 


UNITED  STATES 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Ames,  Iowa 
Anchorage,  Alaska 
Archbold,  Ohio 
Auburn,  Indiana 
Binghamton,  New  York 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Bloomington,  Indiana 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Champaign,  Illinois 
Chicago,  Illinois 


WFMZ 

WOI-AM-FM 

KNIF 

WHFD 

WIFF-FM 

WHRW 

WAPI-AM-FM 

WFIU-FM 

WCRB-AM-FM 

WGBH-FM 

WILL 

WFMT-FM 


Cincinatti,  Ohio  WGUC 

Cleveland,  Ohio  WCLV 

Columbus,  Ohio  WOSU-FM 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas  KIOU 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida  WNDB-AM-FM 

Dekalb,  Illinois  WNIU-FM 

Denver,  Colorado  KVOD 


Detroit,  Michigan 

Dover,  New  Jersey 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 
Fargo,  North  Dakota 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska  KMMJ 


Nan  Carlby  Clothes 

First  Valley  Bank 

Educational-Sustaining 

First  National  Bank  of  Anchorage 

Farmer's  &  Merchants  State  Bank 

Sustaining 

Educational-Sustaining 

Sustaining 

Educational 

Acoustic  Research,  Inc. 

Educational 

Educational-Sustaining 

Symphony:  Sansui 

Pops:  Participating  spot  sponsorship 

Educational 

Sustaining 

What-a-burger 
News  Journal  Corp. 
Educational  Sustaining 
Pops:  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 
Symphony:  Midland  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Association 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Greenville,  S.  C. 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
Hershey,  Pennsylvania 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 


WDET 

WQRS 

Sustaining 

WDHA-FM 

Sustaining 

WKAR 

Educational 

KCCM 

Educational 

KMMJ 

Bost  Pharmacy 

Kinman  Chevrolet-Cadillac 

Schwesers 

Meyer's  Jewelry 

First  National  Bank 

WOOD 

Steketee  Audio 

Granny's  Kitchen 

Erika's  Import  House 

WMUU 

Educational 

WTIC-FM 

Sustaining 

WITF 

Sustaining 

KAIM 

Audio  Center 
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Houghton,  Michigan 
Houston,  Texas 

Hyannis,  Mass. 
Independence,  Mo. 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Interlochen,  Michigan 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Lafayette,  Indiana 
Lawrence,  Kansas 
Lima,  Ohio 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Marquette,  Michigan 
Miami,  Florida 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Newport  News,  Va. 


Norfolk,  Virginia 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Peoria,  Illinois 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Portland,  Maine 
Portland,  Oregon 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Provo,  Utah 
Rochester,  New  York 
St  Louis,  Missouri 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Syracuse,  New  York 
Urbana,  Illinois 
Utica,  New  York 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 


Youngstown,  Ohio 


WGGL 

Educational 

KLEF 

Houston  Chronicle 

Bank  of  Texas 

WQRC 

Sustaining 

KXTR 

Azima  Inc. 

Village  Hi  Fi 

Ron's  Headquarters 

WFMS 

Sustaining 

WIAA 

Educational-Sustaining 

WSUI 

Educational-Sustaining 

WMUK 

Educational-Sustaining 

WUOT 

Educational-Sustaining 

WBAA 

Lafayette  National  Bank  (Grantor) 

KANU-FM 

Sustaining 

WLSR 

Citizens  &  Loan  &  Building  Co. 

KFAC 

Sustaining 

WHAS 

Sustaining 

WNMR 

Educational 

WOCN 

First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

Levitz  Furniture 

WFMR 

Pops:  Marine  National  Exchange  Bank 

Symphony:  Zimdars  Motors 

KSIRKSJN 

Educational-Sustaining 

WPLN 

Educational-Sustaining 

WQXR 

Sports  Illustrated  Magazine 

WGH-FM 

Riverside  Funeral  Home 

Poquoson  Leasing  Co.  (Chrysler 

Plymouth  Dealer) 

WRVC 

Sustaining 

WSND 

Gilbert's 

KIOS 

Sustaining 

WIVC 

Commercial  National  Bank 

WFLN-FM 

DeHaven  &  Townsend  Brokers 

Crouter  &  Bodine  Brokers 

WLOA 

Second  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  of 

Pittsburgh 

WDCS 

New  England  Music 

KXL-FM 

First  National  Bank  of  Oregon 

(Sustaining) 

WPJB-FM 

Blackstone  Valley  Electric  Co. 

KBYU-FM 

Sustaining 

WBFB 

Sustaining 

KFUO 

Sustaining 

KKHI-AM-FM 

Sustaining 

KCSB 

Educational 

WCRX 

Third  National  Bank  of  Hampden 

County 

WONO 

First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Assoc. 

WILL 

Educational-Sustaining 

WRUN-FM 

Marine  Midland  Bank  Central 

Perry's  Cleaners 

WGMS 

Furs  by  Gartenhaus 

WETA 

Educational 

WYZZ 

Penn.  Millers  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Assoc. 

WWRW 

Sustaining 

WYSU-FM 

Educational-Sustaining 
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CANADA 


Calgary,  Alberta 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


CHFM 

CKUA-AM-FM 
CKFM 
CKDS-FM 


Sustaining 

Educational-Sustaining 
Sustaining 
Sustaining 


TELEVISION  BROADCASTS 

During  the  1971  Pops  season  twelve  concerts  were  recorded  on  videotape  by 
WGBH  (Channel  2)  and  subsequently  telecast  in  color  nationwide  on  the  net- 
work of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service.  William  N.  Cosel  was  producer;  Syrl 
Silberman  was  associate  producer;  David  Atwood  and  William  N.  Cosel  were 
directors  of  the  programs. 

During  the  1971-1972  winter  season  four  concerts  have  been  recorded  on 
videotape  by  WGBH  and  subsequently  telecast  in  color  on  Channels  2  and 
44.  Jordan  M.  Whitelaw  was  producer;  David  Atwood  and  William  N.  Cosel 
were  directors.  The  sound  tracks  of  the  latter  three  concerts  were  simultane- 
ously broadcast  in  quadrasonic  sound  on  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM. 

RECORDINGS 

The  following  new  recordings  have  been  released  since  May  1971 : 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
on   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Romeo  and  Juliet 

SCRIABIN  Le  poeme  de  I'extase 

conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado 

DEBUSSY  Images;  Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 

conducted  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

STRAUSS  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 

conducted  by  William  Steinberg 

SMETANA  Ma  vlast 

conducted  by  Rafael  Kubelik 

on  RCA 

BRUCKNER  Symphony  no.  6 

conducted  by  William  Steinberg 

THE  SORCERER'S  APPRENTICE  AND  OTHER  GREAT  SHOWPIECES 
FOR  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  William  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Erich  Leinsdorf 
and  Arthur  Fiedler 

In  addition  many  pieces  recorded  by  RCA  in  the  past  have  been  re-released  on 
various  anthology  records. 

BOSTON   POPS,  Arthur  Fiedler     conductor 
on  POLYDOR 

FORGOTTEN   DREAMS 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  SUPERSTAR 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON   POPS  PLAY  THE  MUSIC  OF 

PAUL  SIMON 
WHAT  THE  WORLD  NEEDS  NOW -THE  BURT  BACHARACH-HAL  DAVID 

SONGBOOK 

RCA  have  re-released  many  pieces  recorded  in  the  past  on  various  anthology 
records. 


n 
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BOSTON    SYMPHONY  CHAMBER   PLAYERS 
on   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

DVO&AK  Quintet  in  G     op.  77 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  thirteenth  season  of  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  under  the  direction 
of  Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  began  on  November  6  with  a  program  that  included  a 
demonstration  of  the  Symphony  Hall  organ.  An  excerpt  from  the  'Organ'  sym- 
phony of  Saint-Saens,  and  a  movement  from  the  Organ  concerto  no.  13  ('The 
cuckoo  and  the  nightingale'),  were  played  by  Berj  Zamkochian.  The  program 
also  included  pieces  that  depicted  A  day  in  music.  The  season  consisted  of 
three  programs,  each  performed  five  times  to  a  total  of  13,000  young  people. 
The  six  subscription  concerts  were  again  sold  out,  and  were  attended  by  groups 
from  more  than  98  Massachusetts  communities.  The  two  series  for  5200  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  school  students  from  low-income  areas  of  Boston  was  again 
made  possible  by  the  Frederick  J.  Kennedy  Memorial  Foundation  grant  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  (The  Kennedy  grant  also  makes  it  possible  for 
240  young  people  who  attend  the  Youth  Concert  Boston  series  to  spend  four 
days  at  Tanglewood  as  part  of  the  Days  in  the  Arts  program.)  The  Metropolitan 
Series  —  new  this  season  —  was  also  made  possible  by  the  Kennedy  grant,  and 
by  a  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  was 
presented  to  2600  sixth-grade  students  from  low-income  areas  of  seventeen 
Metropolitan  cities  outside  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  second  concert  program 
was  entitled  Music  and  the  dance,  and  featured  dancers  from  the  Boston  Ballet, 
the  National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists,  and  the  Elma  Lewis  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  under  the  direction  of  Billy  Wilson.  The  final  concert  was  an  abbre- 
viated version  of  the  opera  La  Perichole  by  Offenbach.  The  opera  was  produced 
and  directed  by  Michael  Kaye,  with  singers  from  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  a  chorus  of  students  from  the  Lincoln  Sudbury  Regional  High 
School  directed  by  Robert  Wentworth.  The  orchestra  for  all  concerts  consisted 
of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  Dates  and  ticket  information  for  the 
1972-1973  season  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  at  Symphony  Hall. 

EXHIBITIONS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  exhibitions  shown  in  the  Gallery  throughout  this  season  were  loaned  by 
the  following  artists  and  associations: 

Cambridge  Art  Association  (September  24 -October  13) 
Pierce  Galleries  (October  15  -  November  9) 
Ashton  Gallery  (November  9-  November  30) 
Guild  of  Boston  Artists  (December  15 -January  13) 
Art/Asia  (January  13  -  February  8) 
Subscribers  Exhibition  (February  15 -March  4) 
Boston  Watercolor  Society  (March  21  -April  4) 

ADVERTISERS  IN  THE   PROGRAM  SINCE  APRIL  1971 

The  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge 
with  appreciation  the  support  of  the  following  advertisers  in  helping  to  make 
the  contents  of  the  winter  season,  Pops  and  Berkshire  Festival  programs 
possible: 

Alberts-Langdon  Inc.  Kakas 

Art/Asia  E.  F.  Kemp  Corporation 

Arts  Across  the  River  Lenox  Arts  Center 

Audio  Lab  London  Records  Inc. 

Auto  Engineering  South  Longy  School  of  Music 

Avaloch  Inn  Ludwig  Inc. 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  La  maisonette 
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Becket  Woods 

Berkshire  Common 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Berman  &  Sons  Inc. 

Boston  Ballet  Company 

Boston  Edison 

Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

The  Boston  Globe 

The  Boston  Home  Inc. 

Boston  Music  Company 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

Boston  University  Celebrity  Series 

Branded  Liquors 

Brother  Ship  Boutique  for  Men 

August  A.  Busch  Company  of 

Massachusetts 
Cafe  Amalfi 
Cave  Atlantique 
Cervantes 

Charley's  Eating  &  Drinking  Saloon 
The  Cheese  Shop 
Chesterwood 
Classic  Wines 
Coca  Cola 

Codman  Company  Inc. 
Colonial  Hilton  Inn,  Pittsfield 
The  Colonnade  Hotel 
Columbia  Records 
Converse  Rubber  Company 
The  Coop 
Jack  Daniel's 

David  and  Josef's  Haute  Cuisine 
Deutsche  Crammophon 
Deux  Maggots  Galleries  of  Art 
Du  Barry  French  Restaurant 
Falstaff  Brewing  Corporation 
Fiduciary  Trust  Company 
57  Restaurant 

William  Filene's  Sons  Company 
First  Realty  of  Boston 
Fishelson's  Florists 
Fit  for  Life 
Kate  Friskin 
Garber  Travel 
Claus  Gelotte  Inc. 
Hancock  Shaker  Village 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
Harbor  National  Bank 
Harvard-Radcliffe  Collegium  Musicum 
Harvard  University  Press 
Holiday  Inn,  Lenox 
Home  Owners  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

Association 
Industrial  School  for  Crippled 

Children 
Japan  Airlines 
Jenifer  House 
Jordan  Marsh 
Jug  End  in  the  Berkshires 


Maison  Robert 

Maitre  Jacques 

Makanna  Inc. 

Malben's 

Manhattan  School  of  Music 

Massachusetts  Music  Educators 

Association 
Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 
Mercury  Record  Corporation 
Merrimack  College 
T.  O.  Metcalf  Company 
Midtown  Motor  Inn 
Miller  High  Life 
Mount  Everett  Country  Club 
Arthur  Murray 

National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
New  England  Merchants  National  Bank 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company 
The  New  School  of  Sailing 
Edna  Nitkin 
Old  Colony  Trust 
Old  Fitzgerald 

The  Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop  Inc. 
The  Shop  for  Pappagallo 
Parenti  Sisters 
Parker  Street  470  Gallery 
Pastene  Wine  and  Spirits  Company  Inc. 
S.S.  Pierce 

Pioneer  Electronic  U.S.A.  Corporation 
Polcari's 
Polydor  Inc. 
The  Prep  Shop 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 

America 
Les  Pyrenees 
RCA  Records 
The  Ritz-Carlton 
Irma  Rogell 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank 
South  Shore  National  Bank 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
R.  H.  Stearns 
Suburban  Homemaking  &  Maternity 

Agency  Inc. 
Top  of  the  Hub 
M.  S.  Walker  Inc. 
Walnut  Hill  School 
Margot  Warner 

Wasserman  Development  Corporation 
Charles  H.  Watkins  &  Company  Inc. 
Wellington  Hall  Ltd 
Westenhook  Gallery 
Wildwood 

The  Williamstown  Theatre 
W.  W.  Winship 
Minnie  Wolk 
Yale  Concerts  in  Norfolk 
Zachary's 


nr 
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HOSPITALITY  DURING  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  VISIT  TO  AMES,   IOWA 
The  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  very  much   appreciated   the 
warm  hospitality  shown  them  during  their  week's  stay  in  Ames,  and  wish   to 
express  their  thanks  to  the  people  of  Ames,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  following, 
who  especially  helped  to  make  the  visit  so  delightful: 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  Allen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Willard  Anderson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jon  Applequist 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  Benson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Bodine 

Mrs  W.A.  Boney 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.C.  Bowen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  Carbrey 

Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  Crump 

Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  David 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ned  Disque 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Doran 

Mr  &  Mrs  M.B.  Drexler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jewett  Dunham 

Dr  Alvin  Edgar 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  Feinberg 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Gradwohl 

Mrs  James  Goodwin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  G.  Greenman 

Mrs  Carl  Hamilton 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Hansen 

Mrs  Robins  Hawthorne 

Mrs  Robert  Haxby 

Mr  &  Mrs  Laurent  Hodges 

Mrs  Kenneth  Jolls 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  Jones 

Mrs  Dorothy  Kehlenbeck 


M 

r  &  Mrs  Oscar  Kempthorne 

M 

r  &  Mrs  M.J.  Kitzman 

M 

r  &  Mrs  J.L.  Laffoon 

M 

r  &  Mrs  Kenneth  Lane 

M 

's  Pat  Larsen 

M 

rs  William  Layton. 

M 

'  &  Mrs  Dave  Lendt 

M 

r  &  Mrs  David  Lynch 

M 

r  Roland  McCormack 

Dr 

&  Mrs  William  C.  McCormack 

M 

'  &  Mrs  Joseph  Maxwell 

M 

-  &  Mrs  William  Mengeling 

M 

-  &  Mrs  Alfred  H.  Munn 

M 

's  David  Palmer 

M 

-  &  Mrs  Ray  Reed 

M 

's  Wayne  Rowley 

M 

-  &  Mrs  Klaus  Ruedenberg 

Mi 

•  &  Mrs  Charles  Sage 

M 

-  &  Mrs  Harold  Sharlin 

Mi 

•  &  Mrs  Richard  Squires 

M 

s  James  Triplett 

M 

■  &  Mrs  James  Warner 

Mi 

•  &  Mrs  Thomas  Weber 

Mi 

■  &  Mrs  Allen  West 

Mi 

■s  E.V.  Woodard 

Mi 

■  &  Mrs  Daniel  J.  Zaffarano 

Mr 

&  Mrs  George  Zyskind 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  Council  announces  two  series  of  Stage  Door  Lectures,  to  be  known 
as  'Odd7  and  'Even',  for  the  1972-1973  Winter  season.  The  dates  have 
been  set  as  follows:  — 


Odd  series 

October  13 
to  be  announced 
March  2 
March  16 


Even  series 

October  20 
January  5 
March  9 
April  13 
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Symphony  Hall 


Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest    90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

*  5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

*  6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  267-8645 

*  7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe/*Zachary's 
8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

*  9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 
*10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 


* 


•9 


#12 

•18 

M 


Copley  Sq. 


© 


BOYLSTON  ST. 


ST.  JAMES  ST. 


STUART  ST. 


15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe    3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

Other  Restaurants 

♦Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
*Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 
*Fenway  Motor  Inn 

111  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  492-7777 
*Five  Chateaux  5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  491-3600 
*Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 
*Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
♦Polcari's.    283  Causeway  742-4142 


Parking 


A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center 
267-9875 

B.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

C.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

D.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

E.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
267-2965 


*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 
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o/  <Pegendarym Experience  in  Twining 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


at  THE  COLONNADE 
^Boston  s  newest  grand  hotel 

for  ^Reservations:  262-0600 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 


52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


rt]a?tre 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


maison  robert 


CUISINE   FRANCHISE 

OLD  CITY   HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 
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Dm  Barry 

French 
Restaurant 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/Boston 

(near  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M. -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M. -1:00  A.M. 

DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 


EATING  ft 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST..  266-3000 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  WILLIAM  DORE  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  till 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM  IN  DINING 


GEB^iNifES 


Lunch  11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 
333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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Mrs  George  Draper 
Mrs  Walter  Watson  II 


Boston 


r- 


Mrs  Charles  P.  Hovey 

Mrs  Lewis  H.  Clark 

Mrs  Howard  W.  Davis 
Mrs  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mrs  Richard  R.  Higgins 
Mrs  Thomas  E.  Jansen  Jr 

Mrs  Raymond  C.  Gordon 

Mrs  Edwin  M.  Cole 

Mrs  Herbert  Abrams 

Mrs  Erick  Kauders 
Mrs  Nelson  Darling  Jr 

Mrs  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs  Charles  T.  Gallagher 
Mrs  John  H.  Kennard 

Mrs  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 
Mrs  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Mrs  Albert  Pagliarulo 

Mrs  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs  Lewis  W.  Kane 

Mrs  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs  Francis  Devlin 

Mrs  Richard  Ely 

Mrs  Harold  H.  Blanchard 

Mrs  Harlan  T.  Pierpont 


Brookline,  Chestnut  Hill 

Cambridge 

Concord 

Dedham,  Millis,  Sharon,  Westwood 

Framingham 

Lincoln 

Lowell 

Marblehead,  Salem,  Swampscott 

Needham,  Wellesley 
New  Hampshire 

Newton,  Newton  Centre,  West 
Newton,  Waban 

Revere,  Winthrop,  Maiden 

Roxbury,  Dorchester 

South  Shore  I 

South  Shore  II 

Wayland,  Sudbury 

Weston 

Winchester 

Worcester 


THE  MUSICAL  MARATHON 

A  resounding  triumph!  As  of  this  time,  the  total  sum  raised  for  the 
Orchestra  is  only  a  few  dollars  off  $60,000.  The  Council  is  immensely 
grateful  to  all  who  made  this  event  possible,  and  especially  to  Mrs  John 
M.  Bradley,  Chairman,  Radio  Station,  WCRB,  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  the  Conductors  and  Musicians  of  the  performances  played, 
to  the  250  volunteers,  and  to  all  who  provided  the  unusual  and  generous 
premiums. 

The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 


1500 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 
IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON  ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617)  768-6853 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


assachusetts 


usic 


i  ducators 


ssociation 


aking 


usic 


veryone  s 


rt 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


1 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


ujfis 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major,  individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 
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Coming  in  the  1972-73 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

In  Recital: 

RENATA  TEBALDI 
DIETRICH  FISCHER-DIESKAU 
CLAUDIO  ARRAU 
RUDOLF  SERKIN 
ASHKENAZY  and  PERLMAN 
DANIEL  BARENBOIM 


BEVERLY  SILLS 
LEONTYNE  PRICE 
ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
ANDRES  SEGOVIA 
ISAAC  STERN 
JACQUELINE  DU  PRE 


Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  London 

Rudolf  Kempe,  Conductor 
Teiko  Maeheshi,  Violin  Soloist 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn,  Conductor 

Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Zubin  Mehta,  Conductor 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Claudio  Abbado,  Conductor 

Martha  Graham  Dance  Company 
Alvin  Ailey  American  Dance  Theater 

and  19  other  outstanding  music  and  dance  events. 

Chances  are  you  will  attend  at  least  seven  of  the  above 
concerts  next  season.  Why  not  assure  yourself  of  the  choicest 
locations,  reasonably  priced,  with  tickets  mailed  to  you  before 
the  season  opens.  You  choose  your  own  series  of  seven  events 
from  a  list  of  thirty-four  outstanding  music  and  dance 
attractions.  For  a  detailed  brochure,  write  to  Boston  Uni- 
versity Celebrity  Series,  420  Boylston  Street,  Boston  02116. 
Phone  536-6037. 
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When  we  are  conservative,  it's  because 
we  have  so  much  to  be  conservative  about. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
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Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 


EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
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Awakening  of  happy  feelings  on  reaching  the 

countryside:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 
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Festive  gathering  of  the  country  people:  allegro 

Thunderstorm:  allegro 
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5    aphony  no.  6  in  F  major     i 

-  '  i  2  i  ~"  "  ;  if  ;"      i  " ~ :  _'.  ;    .- 

5  f  f :~:    r"       £.5   r;   -     -   5;--     - .   I 


:   (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
j  the  'Pastoral    Symphony  in  1808, 

-  -."  ;   f  :     -  _5  ;    r .     rf  f : -;  .  f  - 

.     .,     :         :  :-    :        :r .  :r     :      :i: 


~'f  .  ;      ■•■■::;:     1    ;  -  ;  r «     1    :  ; 

Hypotheses  begjm  with  hunches,  and  often  they  are  rather  inelegant, 

::--:--:f  ~i  ::  ff  :::  •-;  ^5-2:  2:2:.::~5  r_:  >r~e:  -ef 
2  : :  ~:-  22  •  ~ :  r:  ~  r.z~ 22  >z~~  -frr  2  ■;--:  •  r-:e 2  -  5::-  ;- 
r^:"^'  ~*  ~"--;  -  — '-  :  :■"  ?c  -f  2  r.  22.  5  -2  2  ~~:~zzz  :r.  a  :~ 
which  to  quantify  this  innocuous-sounding  notion:  the  greatest  com- 
2:52  5  :;  -•::  :f-f:f  :~f  225:  2225 —  :-£.  :~  ::  :~2  -22:  .-.  :- 
:~  2  ~~ 

Impressive  supporting  evidence  can  be  called  up  without  overmuch 

f    2 :    ;-       -  f-  i~z  2      :  _  :  22      f  - :  ::_--£■     :    5  r  .   ~:  «  ~=  -  <   v.  e 
established  that  the  genus  'night-piece'  was  evolved  by  the  Irish  pianist 
'-- z    ::-f    ~f    ::~:;rf       ;—    r2:       ~:1-   :5~        ■  -:    -2:    22-2-    :e~ 
years  dead  when  Chopin  wrote  his  earliest  nocturne.  Field's  are  almost 

".  =  "   2       :•     :   2-2  :~e-2    5  -::-  -;    -  :~2~  :~ 2:  l-::  "  _::  ::  ::":-'• 
He  did,  however,  help  himself  to  the  concept;  and  because  he  loved 
:"■=    :i     -255     -iiz  ~i  i~        2      -2    e~:   ::    :~2    ze--e   2   52-52    :•: 
5-1-  -2  5-2-2-2:    ~:  ~i:  25   :~  2   2255  :~i    2-   2:2-   :*  ~::~    z~:    2-   ;_-2 
:  -  :     -z  :■-  2  ~    =:e-    —  ~ :  ~  2   : ■  :~  ef 2    5   2  ~  2  -  g       r    T    ;  -  T .     ; 

found  in  the  RekJ  prototypes.   Chopin  made  another  man's   form 
_-  :_2      -  5  :     -    i- :  ::     2:        :       2  : .  2      ~  ;.-  :    ~  _5  :  =    2   2  255  :  - 

1:     :_5       •      :.  :   :2  2:2:2-  :    -   :-■=  z      z~z  ::   15  •    >•>  -e:~e*  :*  -:* 
we  would  have  Chopin's  nocturnes  without  field's.  Chopin  would  have 

-2-2222       :      2     ~2        22     f„2       2":       2:     -5     22    f2       "2:  5     Z2    2      .'.  ~  I       5 

lemembeied  because  of  Chopin,  not  vice  versa. 

The  implicit  and  more  pertinent  question  posed  has  to  do  with  the 
~::~-2-:2  "':*■§:-  =  :■  2252  --:  :  2  25  -2  22.52  ::  22  22  --2: 
--2  2t:  2~  :-  z-^:^zr-:^  ^r~~  2  2  ::  -22  ::_:  2-2  :-e  :-_  . 
innovanve  composers — an  elect  category  which,  to  continue  the 
analogy,  would  not  include  Held  but  most  certainly  would  include 

no  master  composer  could  be  lacking  in  imagination,  but  it 

2     -2     22   z-z:  :-■£   2_-2--  :    2-22:    2    ~:_52   22':  \;    -:.e:.     -':* 

-12"     552.2        2":      "222-:    "  2' .     •     5  .    2    522~    '.Z     22    ~_2.2      •     r'  Z   _5    .£ 

WUh  the  big  menr  who  did  what  first  always  has  been  immaterial 
often  as  not  the  great  minds  of  music  have  been  set  in  motion  by  per- 
ceiving undeveloped  possibilities  in  somebody  else's  fait  accompli.  It 


might  be  concluded  that  any  idea,  even  a  genius's,  becomes  noteworthy 
only  when  it  is  implemented  by  genius.  This  would  obtain  however 
viable  the  idea.  Dusty  archives  must  be  rich  in  good  ones  that  were  not 
brought  off  by  their  inventors. 

(The  foregoing  applies  with  special  force  to  that  vast  repertoire  sub- 
sumed under  the  rubric  of  'program  music'.  This  is  a  subject  strewn  with 
semantic  traps;  but  atjeast  it  requires  that  certain  loaded  words,  such 
as  'idea',  be  used  in  their  unambiguously  literal  meanings.) 

Among  the  celebrated  ideas  which  did  not  pan  out  the  first  time  around 
perhaps  the  most  fascinating  and  surely  the  most  relevant  case  in  point 
would  be  Tongemalde  der  Natur  —  'A  musical  picture  of  nature'  — 
the  'grand  symphony'  for  fifteen  instruments  (!)  produced  in  the  mid- 
17805  by  the  minor  Swabian  composer  Justin  Heinrich  Knecht  (1752- 
1817).  Probably  none  of  us  has  heard  this  work,  nor  ever  will.  But 
would  you  believe  that  without  it  Beethoven's  Sixth  symphony  might 
not  have  been  written,  or  in  any  event  not  with  its  'pastoral'  conno- 
tations? 

Ironically,  and  extraordinarily,  it  is  possible  to  say  with  a  straight  face  that 
Knecht's  piece  had  a  decided  influence  upon  Beethoven  and  that  it  had 
no  influence  whatever.  For  all  we  know,  Beethoven  never  heard  it 
performed;  and  he  may  not  even  have  seen  the  music,  although  this  is 
difficult  to  credit.  But  whether  or  not  he  heard  the  work  or  studied  it 
does  not  matter.  The  crucial  fact  is  that  the  Knecht  score  was  advertised, 
with  a  detailed  description  of  its  programmatic  story  line,  in  the  1796 
edition  of  Beethoven's  op.  2  piano  sonatas.  (For  the  edification  of 
younger  readers  who  may  take  umbrage  at  this  crass  commercialism,  it 
ought  to  be  noted  that  the  practice  used  to  be  widespread;  book 
publishers  continued  to  do  it  until  the  1930s.) 

Sir  George  Grove,  in  an  understatement  that  politely  minimizes  the 
natural  pride  of  youthful  authorship,  speculated  that  Beethoven  'must 
often  have  read  Knecht's  suggestive  titles  on  the  cover  of  his  own 
sonatas.  If  so,  they  lay  dormant  in  his  mind  .  .  .  until  1808'  —  that  is, 
until  the  year  in  which  he  composed  the  'Pastoral'  Symphony. 

The  erudite  Belgian  critic  and  historian  Francois-Joseph  Fetis  (1784- 
1871)  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  Beethoven  took  more  from 
Knecht  than  an  idea,  whether  or  not  consciously.  But  the  indignant 
Grove,  in  his  original  Dictionary,  threw  this  allegation  of  plagiarism  right 
out  of  court: 

'Fetis  would  have  us  believe  that  Knecht  actually  anticipated  not  only 
the  general  scheme  of  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony  but  some  of  its  figures 
and  passages.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  writer  purchased  the  score 
and  parts  of  Knecht's  work  .  .  .  and  is  able  to  say  that  beyond  the  titles 
the  resemblances  between  the  two  works  are  obviously  casual,  Knecht's 
being  in  addition  commonplace,  entirely  wanting  in  that  "expression  of 
emotions"  which  Beethoven  enforces,  and  endeavoring  to  depict  the 
actual  sights  and  sounds,  which  he  [Beethoven]  deprecates.' 

It  goes  without  saying  that  many  composers  other  than   Knecht  had 


portrayed  nature  in  music  prior  to  Beethoven.  The  only  one  who  really 
needs  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Abbe  Georg  Joseph  Vogler  (1749-1814), 
who  wrote  a  Pastorale  for  organ  with  a  'program'  that  parallels  the 
sequence  of  subtitles  for  the  last  three  movements  of  op.  68. 

Like  the  'Pastoral',  Knecht's  Tongemalde  der  Natur  is  in  five  movements. 
Here  are  both  outlines: 

1  (Knecht).  A  beautiful  countryside  where  the  sun  shines,  the  soft 
breezes  blow,  the  streams  cross  the  valley,  the  birds  twitter,  a  cascade 
murmurs,  a  shepherd  pipes,  the  sheep  leap,  and  the  shepherdess  lets 
her  gentle  voice  be  heard. 

1  (Beethoven).  Awakening  of  happy  feelings  on  reaching  the  country- 
side. 

2  (Knecht).  The  heavens  are  suddenly  darkened,  all  breathe  with  diffi- 
culty and  are  afraid,  the  black  clouds  pile  up,  the  wind  makes  a  rush- 
ing sound,  the  thunder  growls  from  afar;  the  storm  slowly  descends. 

2  (Beethoven).  At  the  brook's  edge. 

3  (Knecht).  The  storm,  with  noise  of  wind  and  driving  rain,  roars  with 
all  its  force;  the  tops  of  the  trees  murmur,  and  the  torrent  rolls  down 
with  a  terrifying  sound. 

3  (Beethoven).  Festive  gathering  of  the  country  people. 

4  (Knecht).  The  storm  is  appeased  little  by  little;  the  clouds  scatter,  and 
the  sky  clears. 

4  (Beethoven).  Thunderstorm. 

5  (Knecht).  Nature,  in  a  transport  of  gladness,  raises  its  voice  to  heaven 
and  gives  thanks  to  its  Creator  in  soft  and  agreeable  song. 

5  (Beethoven).  Shepherd's  song —  happy  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 
storm. 

Knecht's  storm  is  proportionately  much  longer,  but  otherwise  a  perusal 
of  the  respective  outlines  should  confirm  that  Beethoven  was  quite 
unconcerned  with  originality  as  such.  Moreover,  like  the  burglar  who 
leaves  a  trail  of  clues  because  he  wants  to  be  apprehended,  Beethoven 
placed  squarely  on  the  title  page  of  the  'Pastoral'  what  amounts  to  a 
comparison  of  his  work  and  Knecht's  'musical  picture  of  nature'.  The  op. 
68,  he  wrote,  is  'More  an  expression  of  feelings  than  [a]  painting  or  [an] 
actual  description'.  Considering  the  circumstances,  Beethoven  may  be 
said  to  have  thus  combined  a  tacit  confession  of  guilt  with  an  accurate 
differentiation  of  the  two  scores  and,  in  effect,  an  implied  value  judg- 
ment in  his  own  favor! 

Beethoven's  extant  sketchbooks  provide  a  wealth  of  a  priori  insights 
into  the  'Pastoral'  (which  began  to  take  shape  as  early  as  1803,  while 
he  was  writing  the  Eroica,  and  continued  even  as  he  was  completing 
the  Fifth  Symphony  in  1808).  The  following  collation  of  unrelated 
jottings,  all  from  a  single  sketchbook,  approximates  a  precis  of  his 
creative  purpose  in  this  symphony: 

'Sinfonia  characteristica,  or  a  recollection  of  country  life.  ...  All  painting 
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in  instrumental  music,  if  pushed  too  far,  is  a  failure.  .  .  .  Sinfonia  pas- 
torella.  Anyone  who  has  an  idea  of  country  life  can  make  out  for  him- 
self the  intentions  of  the  author  without  many  titles.  .  .  .  People  will 
not  require  titles  to  recognize  the  general  intention  to  be  more  a 
matter  of  feeling  than  of  painting  in  sounds.  .  .  .  Pastoral  Symphony:  no 
picture  but  something  in  which  the  emotions  are  expressed  which  are 
aroused  in  men  by  the  pleasure  of  the  country  (or)  [something]  in  which 
some  feelings  of  country  life  are  set  forth.  .  .  .  ' 

Tovey  devotes  more  than  twelve  pages  to  his  extremely  minute  analysis 
of  this  work  (in  Volume  I  of  his  Essays),  which  he  describes  without 
qualification  as  'a  perfect  classical  symphony'.  Perhaps  the  essence  of 
Tovey's  brilliant  article  may  be  found  in  these  three  short  sentences: 
'.  .  .  Beethoven  has  told  us,  with  certain  very  broad  particulars  .  .  . 
that  this  symphony  expresses  his  love  of  country  life.  If  it  does  not 
express  ours,  so  much  the  worse  for  us.  .  .  .  The  Pastoral  Symphony  has 
the  enormous  strength  of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax/ 

Beethoven's  faithful  famulus  Anton  Schindler,  in  his  1860  biography, 
movingly  recalls  the  natal  circumstances  of  this  music: 

'One  day  in  the  latter  half  of  April  1823,  a  time  of  many  troubles  and 
reverses,  Beethoven  decided  to  take  a  respite  by  returning  north  to 
Heiligenstadt  and  its  lovely  surroundings.  It  was  a  place  where  he  had 
put  many  musical  works  on  paper  and  where,  too,  he  had  conducted 
his  studies  of  nature;  but  he  had  not  been  there  for  ten  years.  The  sun 
shone  warmly  and  the  landscape  was  already  arrayed  in  its  most  beau- 
tiful spring  finery.  .  .  .  Between  Heiligenstadt  and  [Nussdorf]  there  lies 
the  pleasant,  grassy  valley  of  a  gently  murmuring  brook  that  rushes 
down  from  a  nearby  mountainside.  While  crossing  this  valley,  over- 
hung here  and  there  by  tall  elm  trees,  Beethoven  would  frequently 
pause  and  let  his  enraptured  gaze  wander  over  the  spectacular  scene 
before  him.  Once  he  sat  down  on  the  grass  and,  leaning  against  an  elm, 
asked  me  if  there  was  a  yellow-hammer  singing  in  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  trees.  But  all  was  quiet.  Then  he  said,  "It  was  here  that  I  com- 
posed the  'Scene  at  the  Brook',  and  the  yellow-hammers  up  there,  the 
quails,  the  nightingales,  and  the  cuckoos  composed  along  with  me." 
....  The  Pastoral  symphony!  Just  as  a  painter  makes  his  whole  land- 
scape harmonious  while  completing  each  section,  so,  too,  Beethoven 
painted  his  tone  picture.  The  foreground  is  quiet;  the  detailed  sections 
blend  smoothly.  After  the  fears  and  apprehensions  aroused  by  the 
thunderstorm,  the  background  is  quiet  once  more,  and  when  in  the 
very  last  measures  we  hear  the  distant  notes  of  the  horn,  we  feel  we 
have  been  in  the  great  concert-hall  of  Nature.' 

It  remains  to  touch  lightly  on  Beethoven's  'expression  of  feeling'  in  this 
work.  It  is  defensible  to  define  the  'Pastoral'  as  absolute  music  (what- 
ever that  really  is)  or  as  descriptive  music.  But  why  not  rejoice  in  it  as 
music  qua  music?  Those  who  find  themselves  uncomfortable  with  this 
alternative  may  take  consolation  in  the  Solomon-like  adjudication  of 
George  Putnam  Upton,  the  nineteenth-century  critic  whose  little  hand- 
books used  to  be  required  reading  for  concertgoers.  The  'Pastoral',  he 
announced  blandly,  'is  absolute  programme-music'! 
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GOTTFRIED  VON   EINEM 
Violin  concerto     op.  33 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Einem  was  born  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  on  January  24  1918.  He  completed  the 
score  of  the  Violin  concerto  in  Vienna  on  February  21  1966.  The  work  was 
commissioned  by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  of  Vienna  for  the  cen- 
tenary jubilee  of  the  Theophil  Ritter  von  Hansen  Konzertgebaude  am  Karlsplatz, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Gertrud  von  Bismarck.  The  first  performance  was  given  at 
the  Musikverein,  Vienna,  on  May  31  1970  by  Ruggiero  Ricci  and  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa.The  Orchestra,  with  Christiane 
Edinger,  gave  the  American  premiere  of  the  Concerto  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
on  September  24  1971. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  2  bongos  (one  pitched  in  middle,  the  other 
in  low  register),  and  strings. 

William  von  Einem  was  serving  as  Imperial  and  Royal  Military  Attache 
at  the  Austrian  legation  in  Bern  when  his  son  Gottfried  was  born.  The 
boy  moved  during  his  early  childhood  to  Germany,  and  was  sent  to 
school  at  the  Gymnasium  in  Plon,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Holstein. 
The  school  took  the  teaching  of  music  seriously,  paying  particular 
attention  to  contemporary  developments.  (It  was  for  this  Gymnasium 
that  Hindemith  wrote  his  Ploner  Musiktag  a  year  or  two  before  Mathis 
der  Maler.)  After  graduation  the  young  Einem  spent  some  time  traveling 
through  France  and  Italy,  and  went  to  England  to  study  languages.  His 
early  compositions,  written  while  he  was  still  at  Plon,  showed  con- 
siderable promise,  and  came  to  the  eyes  of  such  distinguished  musi- 
cians as  Jan  Sibelius  and  Bruno  Walter. 

In  1938  Einem  was  given  a  job  as  repetiteur  at  the  Berlin  State  Opera 
by  Intendant  Heinz  Tietjen.  The  same  year,  having  been  under  surveil- 
lance by  the  minions  of  Goebbels  and  Himmler  as  a  champion  of 
'cultural  Bolshevism',  he  was  arrested,  with  his  mother,  for  'high 
treason  and  suspicion  of  subversive  activities'.  Einem  himself  remained 
in  prison  for  four  months,  his  mother  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  1941  he 
began  two  years  of  formal  study  of  composition  with  Boris  Blacher. 
(The  Nazis  looked  on  Blacher  too  with  disfavor,  and  had  banned 
performances  of  his  music.)  Einem's  ballet  Princess  Turandot  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time,  in  Dresden,  in  1944,  and  its  success  won  him 
the  post  of  resident  composer  and  musical  adviser  to  the  Dresden 
Opera  House,  where  Karl  Elmendorff  was  conductor.  Dr  Goebbels's 
Ministry  of  Propaganda  again  voiced  criticism  of  Einem  and  his  music 
after  Herbert  von  Karajan  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the 
Goncerto  for  orchestra  with  the  Orchestra  of  the  Berlin  State  Opera, 
also  in  1944.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Third  Reich,  Einem  moved  to 
Austria,  where  he  has  made  his  home  ever  since.  He  became  a  lecturer 
of  the  Vienna  Konzerthausgesellschaft  in  1946,  and  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Salzburg  Festival  in  1948.  Six 
years  later  he  joined  the  Artistic  board  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera.  He 
visited  the  United  States  in  1953,  the  year  he  became  Chairman  of  the 
artistic  directorate  of  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and  wrote  his  Symphonic 
scenes  for  orchestra  on  a  commission  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in  1957,  to  celebrate 
the  Orchestra's  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 
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Einem  is  now  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Austrian  musical  establishment. 
He  is  on  the  Board  of  directors  of  the  Vienna  Konzerthausgesellschaft, 
and  is  Professor  of  composition  at  the  Academy  of  Music  and  Dramatic 
Art  of  Vienna.  He  has  been  honored  with  the  Austrian  State  Prize  and 
the  Koerner  Prize,  and  has  been. elected  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Between  1965  and  1970  he  was  President  of  the 
Society  of  authors,  composers  and  music  publishers  of  Austria.  He  has 
spent  much  of  his  time  during  the  last  few  years  in  travel,  making  visits 
to  the  USSR,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Spain,  Southeast  Asia  and  India. 

After  he  had  finished  his  formal  studies  with  Blacher,  Einem  remained 
on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  his  older  colleague.  No  doubt 
encouraged  by  Blacher,  he  studied  the  work  of  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky, 
Prokofiev  and  Milhaud,  as  well  as  that  of  George  Gershwin  and  Duke 
Ellington.  Blacher  collaborated  on  the  libretto  of  Dantoris  death,  Einem's 
first  opera,  which  was  given  with  great  success  at  Salzburg  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1947.  The  plot,  based  on  Georg  Buchner's  play  of  1835,  drama- 
tizes the  downfall  and  execution  of  the  revolutionary  Danton  in  1794 
at  the  hands  of  the  bloodthirsty  and  even  more  radical  Robespierre 
during  the  reign  of  terror  in  France.  The  subject  must  have  appealed 
to  a  man  who  had  suffered  personally  in  the  new  reign  of  terror  perpe- 
trated by  Europe's  most  repulsive  dictator.  Similar  feeling  must  have 
prompted  the  choice  of  Kafka's  novel,  The  trial,  as  the  subject  of 
Einem's  second  opera.  Blacher  again  wrote  the  libretto,  this  time  work- 
ing with  Heinz  von  Cramer.  The  nine  scenes  depict,  with  increasing 
intensity,  the  nightmare  existence  of  its  protagonist,  Josef  K.,  a  man  on 
trial  for  his  life,  and  ignorant  of  what  crimes  he  is  alleged  to  have 
committed. 

Earlier  this  year  the  premiere  of  Einem's  latest  opera  was  given  in  Vienna. 
Der  Besuch  der  alten  Dame  is  composed  to  a  libretto  by  Friedrich 
Durrenmatt,  the  author  basing  the  text  on  his  famous  play  of  1956. 
(American  audiences  are  probably  most  familiar  with  the  version  on 
film,  entitled  The  visit',  in  which  Ingrid  Bergman  and  Anthony  Quinn 
played  the  leading  roles.)  As  in  the  early  operas,  Einem  has  again  chosen 
a  theme  which  examines  human  cruelty  and  corruption. 

The  Violin  concerto,  written  in  1966,  was  first  performed  twelve  months 
earlier  than  The  visit  of  the  old  lady.  The  premiere,  according  to 
reviewer  Herbert  Schneiber,  was  enthusiastically  received.  The  com- 
ments of  the  critics  make  interesting  reading:  several  of  them  —  like 
the  composer  himself,  who  apparently  said  shortly  before  the  premiere, 
'The  work  is  tonal,  which  will  annoy  a  lot  of  people'  —  apologized  for 
the  old-fashioned  character  of  the  writing,  then  continued  by  express- 
ing their  enjoyment  of  the  piece.  'A  concerto  pleasing  to  the  ear,  lyrical, 
rhythmic,  with  a  genuinely  virtuoso  [solo]  part,  of  excellent  craftsman- 
ship, and  full  of  large  and  small  flashes  of  excitement,'  wrote  Gerhard 
Mayer  in  the  Wochenpresse.  Others  mention  Einem's  debt  to  Sibelius 
and  Richard  Strauss,  while  Schneiber  points  out  the  traditional  character 
of  the  construction,  the  focus  of  attention  continually  on  the  solo  violin. 
Ruediger  Engerth  wrote  in  the  Salzburger  Nachrichten:  'The  piece, 
tonal  throughout,  will  hardly  present  any  difficulty  to  those  accustomed 
to  the  usual  sounds  of  the  past.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  diverges 
from  the  old-fashioned  path  of  the  virtuoso  concerto  in  the  style  of 
Brahms,  and  finds  its  way,  by  variation  of  the  basic  tempo,  toward  a 
form  not  foreign  to  "modern  music".' 
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Einem's  Violin  concerto  begins,  unconventionally,  with  a  long  prelude 
for  the  solo  violin,  a  cadenza  of  more  than  forty  measures  which  con- 
tains the  germs  of  much  of  the  music  to  follow.  As  it  reaches  its  climax, 
a  point  where  the  soloist  is  instructed  in  the  score  to  play  'feroce',  oboe 
and  bassoon  in  unison  introduce  a  lyrical  first  subject,  soon  to  be 
developed  by  the  solo  instrument  in  two  variations.  The  orchestra's  role 
is  subservient  in  the  dialogue  which  follows.  The  tempo  becomes  more 
rapid,  and  against  a  relentless  four-square  rhythm  played  by  cellos  and 
basses,  and  a  contrapuntal  development  of  material  of  the  cadenza  by 
woodwinds  and  high  strings,  the  solo  violin  introduces  the  second  main 
subject,  this  a  section  of  the  cadenza  in  inversion.  The  tempo  slackens 
once  more,  the  various  elements  of  the  movement  are  further  devel- 
oped, until  after  a  frenzied  climax,  the  music  dies  quietly  away. 

There  are  two  basic  elements  in  the  second  movement:  a  strongly  rhyth- 
mic dance  alternates  with  a  contemplative  song-like  melody.  After  a 
developed  repetition  of  the  dance,  there  is  an  episode  for  orchestra  in 
unison,  which  then  mingles  with  the  dance.  The  song  returns,  then  gives 
way  for  the  final  exuberant  outburst  of  the  dance. 

The  third  movement  begins  dramatically  with  two  measures  in  7/8  time 
played  on  the  bongos.  Solo  violin  and  bongos  play  alone  in  duet 
throughout  the  hurrying  presto  section;  then  the  tempo  changes  to 
andante  for  an  intermezzo  in  which  the  first  clarinet  and  the  solo  violin 
play  thematic  material  originating  from  the  first  and  second  movements 
against  a  ground  accompaniment  of  the  note  A,  played  by  the  orchestra 
in  various  rhythmic  patterns.  The  first  bassoon  joins  in,  finally  the  first 
horn,  until  the  'A'  disappears  and  the  violin  and  bongo  duet  returns  as 
an  exact  mirror  image  of  its  original  form,  starting  from  the  end  and 
working  backwards  to  its  opening.  A  short  andante  section  ends  the 
movement. 

The  final  movement  is  in  the  form  of  a  theme  with  ten  variations. 
Although  the  writing  for  the  solo  violin  is  as  demanding  technically  as 
in  the  other  movements,  here  the  solo  woodwind  instruments  of  the 
orchestra  are  called  on  to  exercise  a  similar  virtuosity.  As  the  music 
progresses,  the  theme  is  freely  treated.  It  appears  in  inversion,  then  in 
its  original  form,  it  is  compressed  and  expanded.  The  Concerto  ends 
with  a  swift,  backward  look  to  the  opening  of  the  first  movement. 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 
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PAUL  HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'     ('Matthias  the  painter') 

Program  note  by  Klaus  C.  Roy 

Hindemith  was  born  in  Hanau,  near  Frankfurt,  Germany,  on  November  16  1895; 
he  died  at  Frankfurt  on  December  28  1963.  His  'Symphony',  three  orchestral 
pieces  based  on  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed  opera  Mathis  der  Maler, 
was  first  performed  by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Wilhelm 
Furtwangler,  on  March  12  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  conducted  the  first  United 
States  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York  on  October  4  1934.  The  first  Boston  performance  was  given  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Richard  Burgin,  on  December  7  of 
the  same  year. 

The  opera  itself,  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last  staged  at  the 
Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler,  on  May  28  1938. 
The  opera's  first  American  performance  was  given  by  Boston  University,  under 
the  direction  of  Sarah  Caldwell,  on  February  17  1956. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  Symphony:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  small  cymbals,  triangle,  glockenspiel  and  strings. 

There  are  certain  works  of  art  in  our  time  which  have,  virtually  from  the 
moment  of  their  appearance,  held  a  stature  that  is  unassailable.  Like  so 
many  paintings  from  this  century  now  on  view  in  our  galleries,  there  are 
musical  compositions  that  are  'no  longer  on  trial',  as  one  guide  put  it: 
'we  are'.  The  Mathis  der  Maler  Symphony  of  Paul  Hindemith  is  such  a 
work;  unlike  the  opera  from  which  it  is  drawn,  which  continues  to 
present  problems  of  production  and  'popular'  comprehension,  the  instru- 
mental excerpts  have  long  since  been  accepted  as  a  repertoire  piece, 
as  a  genuine  'modern  classic'. 

The  work  is  of  unusual  interest  for  many  reasons,  with  responses  possible 
on  many  levels.  The  music  itself,  first  of  all,  belongs  to  the  great  com- 
poser's most  inspired  utterances,  consistent  in  quality,  intense  in  feeling, 
far-reaching  in  vision.  It  can  be  heard  for  its  own  sake,  without  recourse 
to  any  background  information,  and  enjoyed  for  the  beauty  of  its  sound, 
the  solidity  of  its  form,  the  assurance  of  its  craftsmanship.  Next,  the 
work  is  remarkable  for  its  transmutation  of  visual  into  musical  experi- 
ence, whereby  the  image,  once  fixed  in  space,  finds  itself  —  as  it  were  — 
in  motion,  proceeding  in  time.  Matthias  Grunewald's  paintings  take  on 
for  us  a  new  meaning,  a  widened  horizon  —  because  a  composer 
'heard'  them. 

(The  painter's  real  name  was  Mathis  Gothart  Nithart.  The  Columbia 
Encyclopedia  gives  his  dates  as  c.  1480  —  c.  1530:  'He  worked  chiefly 
in  his  native  Aschaffenburg,  and  in  Mainz  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Archbishop.  His  work  is  characterized  by  a  dramatic  intensity  unique  in 
German  painting.  A  great  colorist  and  powerful  realist,  Grunewald  is 
best  known  as  the  painter  of  the  passion  of  Christ  ...  In  these  tragic 
and  somber  paintings  the  physical  agony  of  Christ  is  portrayed  with 
harrowing  realism  and  unmitigated  horror.') 

The  story  of  the  opera's  coming-about  in  the  early  days  of  the  late  and 
unlamented  Thousand-Year  Reich   (which  lasted  a  cataclysmic  twelve) 
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is  in  itself  fascinating.  Because  the  composer  had  chosen  a  subject  that 
dared  to  question  the  artist's  relationship  to  his  country's  objectives, 
that  drew  into  doubt  the  very  nature  of  what  was  'patriotic',  the  opera 
was  not  performed  in  Germany  until  after  the  war  (1946,  in  Stuttgart) 
and  even  the  1934  performance  of  the  Symphony  caused  serious  trouble 
for  its  conductor  —  Wilhelm  Furtwangler —  as  well  as  for  its  composer. 
(Furtwangler  was  in  due  course  put  on  inactive  status  for  a  year,  not  least 
for  his  statement  that  'none  of  the  younger  generation  has  done  more 
than  Hindemith  for  recognition  of  German  music  throughout  the  world 
.  .  .  Germany  cannot  afford  to  abandon  Hindemith.'  Germany's  eager- 
ness to  do  so  ultimately  became  America's  gain.  Branded  a  'Kulturbol- 
schewik'  for  the  modernity  of  his  music,  and  having  made  the  unpardon- 
able error  of  taking  a  'non-Aryan'  to  wife,  Hindemith  lost  his  post  at  the 
Berlin  Hochschule  fur  Musik,  emigrated,  and  in  1940  settled  in  the 
United  States  for  thirteen  years  of  distinguished  teaching  at  Yale 
University.) 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  work,  quite  apart  from 
political  and  personal  ramifications,  is  its  brave  attempt  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  issue  of  why  the  artist  must  be  an  artist,  what  are  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  well  as  his  pleasures  and  drives.  All  his  life  long, 
Hindemith  showed  his  active  concern  with  this  perennial  problem;  it 
became  to  him  a  matter  not  only  of  esthetics  but  of  ethics.  He  fought 
for  the  bridging  of  the  gap  between  musical  producer  and  consumer, 
for  active  music-making  by  an  aware  and  sensitive  public.  And  most 
important  of  all,  he  believed  that  music  —  and  all  art  —  had  the  power 
of  ennoblement.  He  would  probably  have  disagreed  with  Alfred  Einstein's 
remark  that  'the  morality  of  a  piece  consists  only  in  its  quality  and  per- 
fection'. For  him,  these  criteria  were  understood,  as  basic  and  unques- 
tioned. But  beyond  this,  he  wished  —  as  Handel  once  said  to  his  King  — 
not  only  to  entertain,  but  to  make  people  better.  This  social  view  of 
music's  purpose  he  shared  also  with  Bach  and  with  Beethoven;  he  sup- 
ported it  emphatically  in  his  books,  and  expressed  it  in  music. 

The  character  of  Matthias  the  painter,  he  wrote  in  the  1930s,  'stands 
for  the  embodiment  of  problems,  wishes  and  doubts,  which  have  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  all  serious  artists  from  remotest  times.  For  whom 
are  works  of  art  created?  What  is  their  purpose?  How  can  the  artist 
make  himself  understood  to  his  adversary?  This  man,  who  wants  to  delve 
into  the  most  obscure  motives  for  creative  work,  sinks  into  a  fit  of 
unfruitful  brooding,  despairs  of  his  mission  and  becomes  absorbed  in 
problems,  the'  solution  of  which  now  seems  to  him  more  important  for 
the  well-being  of  his  oppressed  fellowman  than  the  creation  of  works 
of  art.  He  goes  to  war  and  fights  on  the  side  of  the  rebellious  peasants 
against  the  nobles  and  the  church  and  thus  against  his  own  master, 
Cardinal  Albrecht  of  Mainz.  There  is  a  gross  contradiction  between  his 
imaginary  ideal  of  a  fair  combat  and  just  victory  and  the  ugly  reality  of 
the  Peasants'  War  [1524  AD]. 

'Mathis  soon  sees  the  wide  gulf  separating  him  from  his  companions 
in  arms,  and  when  the  peasants  suffer  a  decisive  defeat,  he  is  so  com- 
pletely engulfed  in  despair  that  not  even  death  by  his  own  hand  or  a 
stranger's  has  mercy  upon  him.  In  an  allegorical  scene  he  experiences 
the  temptation  of  St  Anthony;  all  the  promptings  of  conscience  within 
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his  tortured  soul  rise  to  assail  and  plague  him  and  call  him  to  account 
for  his  actions.  The  knowledge  of  being  condemned  to  utter  uselessness 
overwhelms  him.  In  the  subsequent  stage  action  there  is  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  visit  of  St  Anthony  to  St  Paul  in  Thebai'd,  as  it  is  depicted 
on  Grunewald's  Isenheim  altarpiece.  Paul,  under  whose  allegorical 
disguise  Cardinal  Albrecht  is  to  be  recognized,  enlightens  Mathis,  in  the 
likeness  of  Anthony,  about  his  mistakes  and  instructs  him  as  to  the  right 
road  which  he  is  to  follow  in  the  future.  The  conversion  to  conscious, 
supreme  artistic  endeavor  is  successful.  Mathis  devotes  the  remainder 
of  his  days  to  his  art,  which  is  henceforth  rooted  in  his  faith  in  the  talent 
bestowed  upon  him  by  God  and  in  his  attachment  to  his  native  soil/ 


THE   ENTOMBMENT 

Each  of  the  three  movements  of  the  'Symphony'  is  a  counterpart  of  one 
of  the  panels  in  Grunewald's  Isenheim  altarpiece.  The  first  movement, 
Angelic  Concert,  takes  its  title  from  the  picture  of  the  viol-playing  angels 
celebrating  the  Nativity,  and  can  be  heard  for  the  most  part  as  joyful  — 
indeed  'angelic'  —  music-making.  The  second  movement,  Entombment, 
is  a  short  threnody  paralleling  the  painting  at  the  base  of  the  Crucifixion 
altar  panel;  in  the  opera,  it  appears  as  an  intermezzo  in  the  final  scene, 
and  there  symbolizes  also  the  'entombment'  of  the  old  painter's  brushes 
upon  his  withdrawal  from  the  world.  The  Temptation  of  St  Anthony, 
near  the  end  of  the  opera,  stands  for  the  intense  spiritual  struggle 
through  which  the  artist  must  go  before  he  can  make  his  ultimate 
decision.  In  the  stage  work,  much  of  the  music  we  hear  is  also  sung,  with 
the  oppressive  visions  of  the  Saint  reaching  a  pitch  of  almost  unbearable 
force.  The  lyrical  —  indeed  seductive  —  theme  that  follows  upon  the 
high  trill  of  the  violins  in  the  center  of  the  movement  represents,  in  the 
opera,  the  temptation  of  sensuality.  Mathis's  final  reply  to  the  courtesan 
is  meaningful:  'There  is  so  much  of  nobility  in  us  that  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  perish  in  the  jaws  of  common  vulgarity/ 

The  pictures  of  Matthias  Grunewald  are  reproduced  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Unterlinden  Museum  in  Colmar,  Alsace. 


ANDREW  RAEBURN 

Program  Editor  and 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 
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WILLIAM  STEINBERG  was  born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the  Con- 
servatory of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he  became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemp- 
erer  at  the  Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  company's  principal  conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two 
years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the 
Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum-concerts.  There  he  conducted  many 
contemporary  operas  for  the  first  time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck;  he  also  directed  the  world  premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny, 
Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic. 
During  this  period  he  was  a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast  both 
with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and 
seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 

Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between 
Pittsburgh  and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
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country.  In  1964  he  and  the  orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 

Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during  its 
tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra  with 
which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier.  Last  spring 
he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's  tour  to  Europe,  conducting  concerts  in 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain  and  France.  He  has  directed  many 
recordings  for  the  Deutsche  Crammophon,  Command  and  RCA  labels. 
Mr  Steinberg  is  the  only  conductor  who  holds  the  post  of  music  director 
of  two  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


THE  SOLOIST 

CHRISTIANE  EDINGER,  who  makes  her 
debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  these  concerts,  was  born  in  Berlin.  She 
started  her  musical  education  at  the  age 
of  five.  Her  teachers  have  been  Vittorio 
Brero  at  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik  in  Berlin, 
Joseph  Fuchs  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  New 
York,  and  Nathan  Milstein.  Ten  years  ago 
'  J  Wt  S^^*      s^e  won  f'rs,:  Pr'ze   m   the  German   Hoch- 

/  J  1  v  ,  r  {&£*  schule  fur  Musik  competition,  then,  after 
-^^■^"•^  winning  several  other  awards,  she  received 
in  1969  the  Berlin  'Young  Generation  Kunstpreis'  for  music.  Christiane 
Edinger  made  her  debut  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  1964, 
and  was  soon  engaged  to  play  in  many  of  Europe's  musical  centers, 
among  them  Vienna,  Munich,  Hamburg  and  Cologne.  She  made  her 
American  debut  in  New  York  in  1966,  later  playing  in  Boston,  Washing- 
ton, St  Louis,  Montreal  and  Pittsburgh.  She  has  also  toured  in  Russia, 
Norway  and  Holland,  and  played  at  festivals  in  Berlin,  Vienna  and 
Venice.  Christiane  Edinger's  future  engagements  include  performances 
in  Berlin,  Vienna,  New  York  and  Munich. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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For  Fine  Luggage,  Leather  Goods  and  Gifts 

See  T.W.  ROUNDS  CO.  LTD. 

And  the  HALLMARK  GALLERIES 

831-7600 

42-52  WASHINGTON  STREET       PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

also 

Wayland  Square  •  Newport  •  Midland  Mall 

for  Complete  TRAVEL  SERVICE  USE  -  T.W.  ROUNDS  (272-6600) 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800 


OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     *     BINDING 


•  furniture 

•  carpeting 

•  lamps 

•  accessories 

•  interior 

0a<^               ** 

-  ■ -=v\ 

o 

-        -V^feJI 

1      )rf^\           x 

planning 

— 

contemporary  furniture 

724-5050 

^X-x  NEW  INTERIORS 

north    main   street   at   providence-pawtucket   line 

FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

SECOND  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  November  18  1971  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
boy  choir  to  be  announced 

XENAKIS  Polla  ta  dina 

*BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

*TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74     'Pathetique' 

THIRD  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  December  16  1971  at  8.30 

ALDO  CECCATO     conductor 


CORELLI 

Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor 
'Christmas' 

op.  6  no.  8 

MENDELSSOHN 

Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor 

op.  11 

*DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor 

op.  95     'New  world' 

programs  subject  to 

change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 


When  at  home,  hear 

The  Boston  Symphony 

Thursdays  9  p.m.  &  Saturdays  8:30  p.m. 
&The  Boston  Pops  Sundays  8:05 

WPJB  ftll  STEREO  105.1 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


6     <i  >  ^*  3 


HOLST 


The  Planets  DG/2530  102 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

'A  great,  virtuoso  orchestra  revelling  in  a  virtuoso 
score  generates  excitement  which  is  exhilarating  in 
itself  and  almost  irresistible  ...  .It  would  be  a  privi- 
lege to  hear  such  superb  playing  in  the  concert  hall.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 

The  Boston  Symphony  has  never  sounded  better, 
and  no  American  company,  alas,  ever  served  an 
American  orchestra  better  than  the  DGG  engineers 
did  Boston  on  this  fine  album.  Once  again  a  new 
recording  of  The  Planets  seems  to  herald  a  new  era 
in  recorded  sound/ 

Stereo  Review 

' .  .  .  The  most  glowingly  extrovert  performance  of 
Hoist's  suite  The  Planets'  I  have  ever  heard  ....  A 
glorious,  uninhibited  performance  helped  by  an 
opulent  recording.' 

The  Guardian,  London 


DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor 
'From  the  New  World' 
conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


RCA/LSC  3134 


'Frequently  Fiedler's  interpretation  brings  to  mind 
Toscanini's  wonderful  conception  of  the  music, 
particularly  in  its  faithful  adherence  to  the  score.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England  DG/2530  048 

Sun-treader 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

The  orchestra  plays  admirably  in  both  these  diffi- 
cult works,  while  the  recording,  as  one  would 
expect  from  DGG,  is  beautifully  balanced,  with  an 
acoustic  that  is  clear  and  warm.  This  is  certainly  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  recorded  discog- 
raphy  of  American  music,  and  a  fine  conducting 
debut  on  record  "for  Thomas.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

co  ncertm  aster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 


EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  —  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


CAMBRIDGE  1 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY.  ORCHESTRA  INC 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President    E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
SIDNEY  STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1971  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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Accompanist  to: 
The  Boston  Symphony 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN   H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN   H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 


DAVID  O.   IVES 

MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 

HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 

W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 

MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 

GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 

LEON  KIRCHNER 

MAURICE  LAZARUS 

LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 

FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 

JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

LOUVILLE  NILES 

DAVID  R.  POKROSS 

MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 

HERBERT  W.  PRATT 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  R.   ROWLAND 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

MRS  L.  LEE  STANTON 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 

VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
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Luis  Leguia 
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Ronald  Feldman 
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Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
RoLert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dvvyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
fb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  ANDTRUST  COMB4NY  one  boston  place,  boston  Massachusetts  02106 
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NINETY- FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


Tuesday  evening  October  12  1971  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


*BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F     op.  68     'Pastoral' 

Awakening  of  happy  feelings  on  reaching  the 
countryside:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 

At  the  brook's  edge:  andante  molto  mosso 

Festive  gathering  of  the  country  people:  allegro 

Thunderstorm:  allegro 

Shepherd's  song  -  happy  and  thankful  feelings 
after  the  storm:  allegretto 


intermission 


*PROKOFIEV 


Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26 

Andante-  allegro 

Theme  and  variations 

Finale:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 

JEFFREY  SIEGEL 


HINDEMITH 


Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 

Angelic  concert 
Entombment 
Temptation  of  St  Anthony 


Jeffrey  Siegel  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


Tonight's  concert  is  being  recorded  by  WGBH-TV  for  later  telecast.  Occasional 
scenes  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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1  S^SS^^^^  C°-ANV,  BOSTON 

AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  S,  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  113  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET7  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


ten  miles  an  hour 


f&faiL 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


polcarfs 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNi versity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Fiduciary  Tru 

st  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  < 

3ARDINER 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 

Provident  Institution 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

for  Savings 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


a  Converse 

All  Star, 

for  tennis 


Now,  what  Converse  has  been  doing  for  basketball 
for  50  years,  Converse  is  doing  for  tennis.  This  is 
the  ultimate  shoe  for  grass,  clay  or  hard. 
Soft  suede  glove  leather  uppers.  Silk-smooth 
interior  and  full  heel  and  arch  cushion.  Padded 
tongue  and  ankle  collar.  New  look  U-Throat  Upper 
design.  Experience  total  new  comfort  with  the 
Converse  All  Star  for  tennis. 


-a- converse 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 

•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•An  aging  or  ill  person  is  con- 
valescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric  treat- 
ment needs  temporary  care  in 
the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped    people   need   help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs  home- 
care 

Call... 

The  Suburban  Homemaking 
and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FR  AM  INGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 

3    0L    1-2  years 
y    /U   $1,000  mil 


0/n  2-10  years 

,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       %  Regular 
^£|        Savings 


minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  years 


\ 


•h 


90  Day  Notice 
Passbook  Account 

No  Notica  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347   WASHINGTON   STREET  •   PHONE  CO   5-7020 


The  gentle  sun, 
the  chalky  soil  of 
France's  Qte  des  Blancs. 
The  delicate  first  pressing 
of  only  the  most  perfect 
white  Chardonnay  grapes. 

This  is 

Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs 

Champagne. 


Ephtchage,  the  old  world  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  perfection 
of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  Netv  York. 
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Some  conscientious  Bostonians 

serve  as  investment  advisers  to 

hospitals,  churches,  and  charities. 

Because  they're  conscientious,  they 

worry  increasingly  about  making 

the  right  decisions  in  an  increasingly 

changeable  market. 

So  they  call  on  us  to  provide  them 
with  continuing  investment  advice. 

If  you' re  one  of  those  conscientious 
Bostonians,  talk  to  Wendell 
Hastings,  our  specialist  in  chari- 
table investments,  at  742-4000. 
Like  you,  he's  conscientious. 
And  concerned. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  FD. I.C. 


I 
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Plush 

n  •     ® 

Dorgazia 
. . .  hooded 
and  be-furred 

winter's  most  tangible  luxury 
.  .  .  the  magnificent  Midi  coat, 
glisteny  and   regal  in   Borgazia® 
acrylic  pile  and  natural  raccoon 
framing  the  hood,  circling  the 
cuffs.    Black.    6-16,  215.00 
Better  Coat  Salon,  second  floor, 
store  for  fashion. 


it*"1* 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


furs  labeled  to  show  country 
of  origin  of  imported  furs 

"Borgazia  by  BorgTM 
Div.  of  Bunker  Ramo 


Boston,  Framingham,  Peabody,  Braintree,  Burlington 
Worcester,  Bedford,  N.  H.,  So.  Portland,  Me.,  Warwick,  R.  I. 


THE  BOYS  FROM  THE  JACK  DANIEL'S  FRONT  OFFICE 

say  they've  never  had  their  pictures  shown.  Well,  meet  the  boys  from 
the  front  office. 

Charlie  Manley,  the  one  in  the  middle,  can  remember  when  he  was 

our  only  finance  man.  But  now  he  has  two 

assistants  and  a  new  calculating  machine.  And 

he  loves  to  talk  about  how  he's  changed  our 

bookkeeping  methods  over  the  years  Of  course, 

when  it  comes  to  whiskey  we  still  charcoal 

mellow  it  in  the  slow,  old-time  way.  And,  you 

can  be  sure,  neither  Charlie  nor  anyone  else 

is  about  to  be  changing  that. 

O  1971,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  .   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  361),  TENN 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major     op.  68 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 


'Pastoral 


Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  completed  the  'Pastoral'  Symphony  in  1808. 
The  premiere  took  place  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  (Vienna)  on  December  22 
of  1808,  the  concert  consisting  entirely  of  unplayed  music  by  Beethoven, 
including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  Fourth  Piano  concerto  and  the  Choral 
fantasia.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  took  place  on  January  6  1882 
when  Georg  Henschel  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

Hypotheses  begin  with  hunches,  and  often  they  are  rather  inelegant, 
common-sensical,  'everybody  knows  that'  propositions.  But  sometimes 
we  do  not  really  know.  For  instance,  some  research-oriented  historio- 
grapher of  music  could  oblige  us  all  by  devising  a  methodology  with 
which  to  quantify  this  innocuous-sounding  notion:  the  greatest  com- 
posers do  not  generate  the  best  ideas  —  they  only  do  the  most  with 
them. 

Impressive  supporting  evidence  can  be  called  up  without  overmuch 
reflection.  An  example  would  be  the  nocturne.  It  is  by  now  fairly  well 
established  that  the  genus  'night-piece'  was  evolved  by  the  Irish  pianist 
and  sometime  composer  John  Field  (1782-1837),  who  had  been  ten 
years  dead  when  Chopin  wrote  his  earliest  nocturne.  Field's  are  almost 
naively  idyllic,  and  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  Chopin  had  to  borrow. 
He  did,  however,  help  himself  to  the  concept;  and  because  he  loved 
the  darkness  in  a  far  different  way,  he  lent  to  the  genre  a  sense  of 
sharing  secret  intimacies  and  passions,  an  attar  of  moonlight,  an  aura 
of  twilight-zone  mystery — none  of  these  is  among  the  felicities  to  be 
found  in  the  Field  prototypes.  Chopin  made  another  man's  form 
uniquely  his  own,  and  carried  it  to  the  outer  limits  of  musical  expression. 

Obviously  it  would  be  academic  in  the  extreme  to  ask  whether  or  not 
we  would  have  Chopin's  nocturnes  without  Field's.  Chopin  would  have 
managed,  one  may  be  sure;  and  let  us  agree  that  it  is  Field  who  is 
remembered  because  of  Chopin,  not  vice  versa. 

The  implicit  and  more  pertinent  question  posed  has  to  do  with  the 
importance  of  originality  per  se.  And  it  gives  one  pause  to  realize  that 
the  'problem'  of  precedence  seems  never  to  have  troubled  the  truly 
innovative  composers  —  an  elect  category  which,  to  continue  the 
analogy,  would  not  include  Field  but  most  certainly  would  include 
Chopin. 

Patently  no  master  composer  could  be  lacking  in  imagination,  but  it 
well  may  be  that  the  authentic  creative  impulse  abhors  novelty  (for 
novelty's  sake);  and  indeed  they  would  seem  to  be  mutually  exclusive. 
With  the  big  men,  who  did  what  first  always  has  been  immaterial;  as 
often  as  not  the  great  minds  of  music  have  been  set  in  motion  by  per- 
ceiving undeveloped  possibilities  in  somebody  else's  fait  accompli.  It 
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might  be  concluded  that  any  idea,  even  a  genius's,  becomes  noteworthy 
only  when  it  is  implemented  by  genius.  This  would  obtain  however 
viable  the  idea.  Dusty  archives  must  be  rich  in  good  ones  that  were  not 
brought  off  by  their  inventors. 

(The  foregoing  applies  with  special  force  to  that  vast  repertoire  sub- 
sumed under  the  rubric  of  'program  music'.  This  is  a  subject  strewn  with 
semantic  traps;  but  atjeast  it  requires  that  certain  loaded  words,  such 
as  'idea',  be  used  in  their  unambiguously  literal  meanings.) 

Among  the  celebrated  ideas  which  did  not  pan  out  the  first  time  around 
perhaps  the  most  fascinating  and  surely  the  most  relevant  case  in  point 
would  be  Tongemalde  der  Natur  —  'A  musical  picture  of  nature'  — 
the  'grand  symphony'  for  fifteen  instruments  (!)  produced  in  the  mid- 
17805  by  the  minor  Swabian  composer  Justin  Heinrich  Knecht  (1752- 
1817).  Probably  none  of  us  has  heard  this  work,  nor  ever  will.  But 
would  you  believe  that  without  it  Beethoven's  Sixth  symphony  might 
not  have  been  written,  or  in  any  event  not  with  its  'pastoral'  conno- 
tations? 

Ironically,  and  extraordinarily,  it  is  possible  to  say  with  a  straight  face  that 
Knecht's  piece  had  a  decided  influence  upon  Beethoven  and  that  it  had 
no  influence  whatever.  For  all  we  know,  Beethoven  never  heard  it 
performed;  and  he  may  not  even  have  seen  the  music,  although  this  is 
difficult  to  credit.  But  whether  or  not  he  heard  the  work  or  studied  it 
does  not  matter.  The  crucial  fact  is  that  the  Knecht  score  was  advertised, 
with  a  detailed  description  of  its  programmatic  story  line,  in  the  1796 
edition  of  Beethoven's  op.  2  piano  sonatas.  (For  the  edification  of 
younger  readers  who  may  take  umbrage  at  this  crass  commercialism,  it 
ought  to  be  noted  that  the  practice  used  to  be  widespread;  book 
publishers  continued  to  do  it  until  the  1930s.) 

Sir  George  Grove,  in  an  understatement  that  politely  minimizes  the 
natural  pride  of  youthful  authorship,  speculated  that  Beethoven  'must 
often  have  read  Knecht's  suggestive  titles  on  the  cover  of  his  own 
sonatas.  If  so,  they  lay  dormant  in  his  mind  .  .  .  until  1808'  —  that  is, 
until  the  year  in  which  he  composed  the  'Pastoral'  Symphony. 

The  erudite  Belgian  critic  and  historian  Francois-Joseph  Fetis  (1784- 
1871)  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  Beethoven  took  more  from 
Knecht  than  an  idea,  whether  or  not  consciously.  But  the  indignant 
Grove,  in  his  original  Dictionary,  threw  this  allegation  of  plagiarism  right 
out  of  court: 

'Fetis  would  have  us  believe  that  Knecht  actually  anticipated  not  only 
the  general  scheme  of  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony  but  some  of  its  figures 
and  passages.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  writer  purchased  the  score 
and  parts  of  Knecht's  work  .  .  .  and  is  able  to  say  that  beyond  the  titles 
the  resemblances  between  the  two  works  are  obviously  casual,  Knecht's 
being  in  addition  commonplace,  entirely  wanting  in  that  "expression  of 
emotions"  which  Beethoven  enforces,  and  endeavoring  to  depict  the 
actual  sights  and  sounds,  which  he  {Beethoven]  deprecates.' 

it  goes  without  saying  that  many  composers  other  than   Knecht  had 
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portrayed  nature  in  music  prior  to  Beethoven.  The  only  one  who  really 
needs  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Abbe  Georg  Joseph  Vogler  (1749-1814), 
who  wrote  a  Pastorale  for  organ  with  a  'program'  that  parallels  the 
sequence  of  subtitles  for  the  last  three  movements  of  op.  68. 

Like  the  'Pastoral',  Knecht's  Tongemalde  der  Natur  is  in  five  movements. 
Here  are  both  outlines: 

1  (Knecht).  A  beautiful  countryside  where  the  sun  shines,  the  soft 
breezes  blow,  the  streams  cross  the  valley,  the  birds  twitter,  a  cascade 
murmurs,  a  shepherd  pipes,  the  sheep  leap,  and  the  shepherdess  lets 
her  gentle  voice  be  heard. 


1   (Beethoven) 
side. 


Awakening  of  happy  feelings  on  reaching  the  country- 


2  (Knecht).  The  heavens  are  suddenly  darkened,  all  breathe  with  diffi- 
culty and  are  afraid,  the  black  clouds  pile  up,  the  wind  makes  a  rush- 
ing sound,  the  thunder  growls  from  afar;  the  storm  slowly  descends. 

2  (Beethoven).  At  the  brook's  edge. 

3  (Knecht).  The  storm,  with  noise  of  wind  and  driving  rain,  roars  with 
all  its  force;  the  tops  of  the  trees  murmur,  and  the  torrent  rolls  down 
with  a  terrifying  sound. 

3  (Beethoven).  Festive  gathering  of  the  country  people. 

4  (Knecht).  The  storm  is  appeased  little  by  little;  the  clouds  scatter,  and 
the  sky  clears. 

4  (Beethoven).  Thunderstorm. 

5  (Knecht).  Nature,  in  a  transport  of  gladness,  raises  its  voice  to  heaven 
and  gives  thanks  to  its  Creator  in  soft  and  agreeable  song. 

5  (Beethoven).  Shepherd's  song  —  happy  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 
storm. 

Knecht's  storm  is  proportionately  much  longer,  but  otherwise  a  perusal 
of  the  respective  outlines  should  confirm  that  Beethoven  was  quite 
unconcerned  with  originality  as  such.  Moreover,  like  the  burglar  who 
leaves  a  trail  of  clues  because  he  wants  to  be  apprehended,  Beethoven 
placed  squarely  on  the  title  page  of  the  'Pastoral'  what  amounts  to  a 
comparison  of  his  work  and  Knecht's  'musical  picture  of  nature'.  The  op. 
68,  he  wrote,  is  'More  an  expression  of  feelings  than  fa]  painting  or  [an] 
actual  description'.  Considering  the  circumstances,  Beethoven  may  be 
said  to  have  thus  combined  a  tacit  confession  of  guilt  with  an  accurate 
differentiation  of  the  two  scores  and,  in  effect,  an  implied  value  judg- 
ment in  his  own  favor! 

Beethoven's  extant  sketchbooks  provide  a  wealth  of  a  priori  insights 
into  the  'Pastoral'  (which  began  to  take  shape  as  early  as  1803,  while 
he  was  writing  the  Eroica,  and  continued  even  as  he  was  completing 
the  Fifth  Symphony  in  1808).  The  following  collation  of  unrelated 
jottings,  all  from  a  single  sketchbook,  approximates  a  precis  of  his 
creative  purpose  in  this  symphony: 

'Sinfonia  characteristica,  or  a  recollection  of  country  life.  ...  All  painting 
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in  instrumental  music,  if  pushed  too  far,  is  a  failure.  .  .  .  Sinfonia  pas- 
torella.  Anyone  who  has  an  idea  of  country  life  can  make  out  for  him- 
self the  intentions  of  the  author  without  many  titles.  .  .  .  People  will 
not  require  titles  to  recognize  the  general  intention  to  be  more  a 
matter  of  feeling  than  of  painting  in  sounds.  .  .  .  Pastoral  Symphony:  no 
picture  but  something  in  which  the  emotions  are  expressed  which  are 
aroused  in  men  by  the  pleasure  of  the  country  (or)  [something]  in  which 
some  feelings  of  country  life  are  set  forth.  .  .  .  ' 

Tovey  devotes  more  than  twelve  pages  to  his  extremely  minute  analysis 
of  this  work  (in  Volume  I  of  his  Essays),  which  he  describes  without 
qualification  as  'a  perfect  classical  symphony'.  Perhaps  the  essence  of 
Tovey's  brilliant  article  may  be  found  in  these  three  short  sentences: 
'.  .  .  Beethoven  has  told  us,  with  certain  very  broad  particulars  .  .  . 
that  this  symphony  expresses  his  love  of  country  life.  If  it  does  not 
express  ours,  so  much  the  worse  for  us.  .  .  .  The  Pastoral  Symphony  has 
the  enormous  strength  of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax/ 

Beethoven's  faithful  famulus  Anton  Schindler,  in  his  1860  biography, 
movingly  recalls  the  natal  circumstances  of  this  music: 

'One  day  in  the  latter  half  of  April  1823,  a  time  of  many  troubles  and 
reverses,  Beethoven  decided  to  take  a  respite  by  returning  north  to 
Heiligenstadt  and  its  lovely  surroundings.  It  was  a  place  where  he  had 
put  many  musical  works  on  paper  and  where,  too,  he  had  conducted 
his  studies  of  nature;  but  he  had  not  been  there  for  ten  years.  The  sun 
shone  warmly  and  the  landscape  was  already  arrayed  in  its  most  beau- 
tiful spring  finery.  .  .  .  Between  Heiligenstadt  and  [Nussdorf]  there  lies 
the  pleasant,  grassy  valley  of  a  gently  murmuring  brook  that  rushes 
down  from  a  nearby  mountainside.  While  crossing  this  valley,  over- 
hung here  and  there  by  tall  elm  trees,  Beethoven  would  frequently 
pause  and  let  his  enraptured  gaze  wander  over  the  spectacular  scene 
before  him.  Once  he  sat  down  on  the  grass  and,  leaning  against  an  elm, 
asked  me  if  there  was  a  yellow-hammer  singing  in  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  trees.  But  all  was  quiet.  Then  he  said,  "It  was  here  that  I  com- 
posed the  'Scene  at  the  Brook',  and  the  yellow-hammers  up  there,  the 
quails,  the  nightingales,  and  the  cuckoos  composed  along  with  me." 
....  The  Pastoral  symphony!  Just  as  a  painter  makes  his  whole  land- 
scape harmonious  while  completing  each  section,  so,  too,  Beethoven 
painted  his  tone  picture.  The  foreground  is  quiet;  the  detailed  sections 
blend  smoothly.  After  the  fears  and  apprehensions  aroused  by  the 
thunderstorm,  the  background  is  quiet  once  more,  and  when  in  the 
very  last  measures  we  hear  the  distant  notes  of  the  horn,  we  feel  we 
have  been  in  the  great  concert-hall  of  Nature.' 

It  remains  to  touch  lightly  on  Beethoven's  'expression  of  feeling'  in  this 
work.  It  is  defensible  to  define  the  'Pastoral'  as  absolute  music  (what- 
ever that  really  is)  or  as  descriptive  music.  But  why  not  rejoice  in  it  as 
music  qua  music?  Those  who  find  themselves  uncomfortable  with  this 
alternative  may  take  consolation  in  the  Solomon-like  adjudication  of 
George  Putnam  Upton,  the  nineteenth-century  critic  whose  little  hand- 
books used  to  be  required  reading  for  concertgoers.  The  'Pastoral',  he 
announced  blandly,  'is  absolute  programme-music'! 
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SERGEY  PROKOFIEV  1891-1953 
Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C  op.  26 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Prokofiev  was  born  at  Sontsovka,  in  the  Ukraine,  on  April  23  1891;  he  died  near 
Moscow  on  March  5  1953.  He  completed  the  Third  Piano  concerto  in  1921,  and 
himself  played  the  solo  part  in  the  premiere,  which  was  given  on  December  16 
of  that  year  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Frederick  Stock. 
The  composer  was  soloist  at  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  on  January  29  1926;  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  castanets,  tambourine, 
cymbals  and  strings. 

By  definition  the  creator's  art  is  less  ephemeral  than  the  interpreter's, 
and  over  the  past  half-century  the  music  of  Prokofiev  has  substantially 
insured  him  to  posterity  as  a  composer.  But  it  is  perhaps  significant 
and  certainly  not  untoward  to  note  that,  like  several  of  the  most  hal- 
lowed figures  in  ages  past,  Prokofiev  was  the  salesman  par  excellence 
of  his  own  piano  concerti.  Specifically  as  to  no.  3,  he  personally  sold  it 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Third  piano  concerto  was  sketched  the  fateful  winter  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1917.  Because  the  overthrow  of  Czarism  and  its  immediate 
consequences  marked  a  definite  change  in  the  direction  of  Prokofiev's 
development,  it  behooves  us  to  look  (perforce  superficially)  at  the  influ- 
ences to  which  he  was  subject  between  1917  and  1921,  when  he  com- 
pleted this  score.  To  state  it  bluntly,  the  'change'  was  a  sea  change,  and 
the  influences  were  geographic. 

Prokofiev  was  anything  but  a  Marxist  in  those  years.  'Immersed  as  I  was 
in  art,'  he  wrote  later,  'I  did  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  scope  and 
significance  of  the  October  Revolution.  .  .  .'  What  he  did  know  was 
that  Russia  had  become  an  unhealthy  place  for  composers.  He  wanted 
out.  And  the  country  that  appealed  to  him  above  all  was  America. 

When  the  People's  Commissar  of  Education  attended  the  premiere  of 
the  Classical  Symphony  (Petrograd,  April  21  1918)  and  sought  out 
Prokofiev  to  express  his  admiration,  the  composer  saw  his  opportunity 
and  expressed  in  the  strongest  appropriate  language  his  desire  to  make 
an  extended  trip  abroad.  Under  the  circumstances  there  was  no  grace- 
ful alternative  for  the  Commissar  but  to  consent,  and  within  days  it 
was  announced  that  the  government  had  decided  to  send  Prokofiev 
across  the  Pacific  in  connection  with  'matters  pertaining  to  art'.  He 
departed  via  Vladivostok  in  May  for  Yokohama,  whence  he  proceeded 
by  slow  boat  and  several  stopovers  to  New  York,  arriving  there  in 
September  and  making  his  first  Manhattan  appearance  a  fortnight 
after  Armistice  Day.  Every  last  seat  in  old  Aeolian  Hall  was  filled,  and 
the  debut  (a  solo  recital)  launched  Prokofiev's  American  career  in 
sensational  fashion.  Even  the  critics  who  felt  constrained  to  inveigh 
against  him  as  an  ambassador  of  Bolshevism  concurred  in  the  unani- 
mous verdict  on  his  pianistic  ability;  the  consensus  was  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  for  a  veritable  titan  of  the  keyboard. 
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For  the  next  few  seasons  Prokofiev  concertized  heavily,  and  no  major 
work  was  forthcoming  except  The  love  for  three  oranges.  In  the  nature 
or  artistic  creation,  however,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Third  piano 
concerto  sat  untouched  in  the  composer's  luggage  until  the  summer  of 
1921,  when  he  is  said  to  have  completed  the  score  during  a  sojourn  at 
M  Brevin,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  This  was  in  the  wake  of  Prokofiev's 
second  transcontinental  tour  of  the  United  States.  To  what  extent  his 
expenences  ,n  the  New  World  are  reflected  in  the  op.  26  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing,  and  the  answer  could  be  not  at  all.  But  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  this  music  gestated  during  long,  lonesome  days 
of  staring  out  tram  windows.  Possibly  this  is  rather  too  fanciful.  What  is 
not,  by  all  accounts,  is  that  the  Third  concerto  was  a  success  from  the 
beginning.  The  composer  himself  took  part  in  the  premiere,  which  was 
given  not  in  his  homeland  but  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  December  16 

dl hn T^  d'inSt  take  the  piece  to  their  hearts  at  °nce,  as  Europe 
JlS  w'^r  ,COrd'a"y  r!Ce'Ved  at  the  very  least  (Prokofiev  remarked 
in  th-  .  a  "°a  qU"e  und<:rstand'  the  work  at  the  time),  and  its  place 
season.  repertoire  has  grown  more  secure  with  each  passing 

cl^Z^f  haVing  Prepared  an  ana|ysis  of  his  Th|rd  Piano  con- 
description  DresumPtuous  not  to  reproduce  the  composer's  own 

4  4TTehprfhrmOVement  °PenS  3U!etly  With  a  short  introduction,  andante, 
Z  »        a  u I  'S  announced  by  an  unaccompanied  clarinet,  and  is 

aSTthJ It'  I0'"5  f°r  a  f6W  barS-  S°°n  the  temP°  changes  to 
allegro,  the  strings  having  a  passage  in  sixteenths  which  leads  to  the 

statement  of  the  principal  subject  by  the  piano.  Discussion  of  this  theme 
Sr,n.ln  a  livelV  manner,  both  the  piano  and  the  orchestra  having 

feK  *L  '^  °n  matten  A  PaSSage  in  Ch0rds  for  the  Piano  alonf 
ni77 rl°„  expressive  second  subject,  heard  in  the  oboe  with  a 

a"  some TnlTT'Tn  ^  '"  ^  Up  by  the  piano  and  developed 
at  some  ength,  eventually  givmg  way  to  a  bravura  passage  in  triplets. 

At  the  climax  of  this  section,  the  tempo  reverts  to  andante    and  the 

orchestra  g,ves  out  the  first  theme,  fortissimo.  The  piano  joTns  in    and 

Sel  the  Sff10  impresusive,y  broad  treatment.  On  resuming  the 
a/tegro  the  chief  theme  and  the  second  subject  are  developed  with 
increased  brilliance  and  the  movement  ends  with  an  excitfng  crescendo 

'2.  The  second  movement  consists  of  a  theme  with  five  variations   The 
io7thpannnOUnC;ed  by  ^  °rCheStra  a'°ne'  andant/no.  In  the  °     'vl  i 
fa  hi   !nH  featS  tHe  OP_ening  °f  the  theme  in  quasi-sentimental 

clos ine  nhl.   T°nVet  mt°  &  £hain  °f  trNls  as  the  orchestra  repeats  the 
variaHnn         a  t  temP°  ^"ges  to  aUe^°  for  the  second  and  third 
variations,  and  the  piano  has  brilliant  figures,  while  snatches  of  the 
heme  are  introduced  here  and  there  in  the  orchestra.  In  Variation  four 

onethTtPh°  'S  °nCe  aSa'n  a"dante'  and  the  Pian°  and  orches  r discourse 
ZrJ  ,    me  'S  3  qUlet  and  meditative  fashion.  Variation  five  is  ener- 

fhem ^  bvTeg'T;f  "  leads7,ithout  P—  into  a  restatement  of  the 
theme  by  the  orchestra,  with  delicate  chordal  embroidery  in  the  piano. 

continued  on  page  39 
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Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the    interest   and    time   to   consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 


A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


musicians 
of 
tomorrow . . 


MANHATTAN 
iSCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

(212)  749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cambridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but  • . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  also  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


•  Records 

•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  TV's,  Radios 

•  Art  Prints 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Mattresses 

•  Men's  Clothing 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Housewares 

•  Men's  Furnishings 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Domestics 

•  Men's  Shoes 

•  Stationery 

•  Typewriters 

•  Men's  Boutique 

•  Luggage 

•  Office  Supplies 

•  Cameras,  Film 

•  Creative  Toys 

You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 


Qt€ 


Charge  Accounts  Invited 

HARVARD  SQUARE     •     M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER     •      CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEulCAL  CENTEF 


<2S$t, 


Ifc 

llw  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  Council  of  Friends  welcomes  you,  the  subscribers  of  the  Boston 
S'ymphony  Orchestra,  to  these  first  concerts  of  the  ninety-first  season. 

We  know  that  you  love  great  music  —  played  by  a  great  orchestra  —  so 
let  us  stress  once  again  that  it  will  only  continue  as  long  as  we  have 
the  annual  financial  support  of  the  Friends,  Foundations  and  Corpo- 
rations, who  have  so  generously  responded  over  the  years.  We  urge  you, 
if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  to  become  a  'Friend'  for  the  member- 
ship year  September  1971  -  August  1972. 

Supporting  this  renowned  musical  organization  is  not  a  one-way  street. 
As  a  Friend  you  will  receive  invitations  to  the  Pre-Symphony  Luncheons, 
Stage  Door  Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers;  you  will  be  entitled 
to  a  free  pass  to  the  grounds  at  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  of  1972; 
you  will  also  be  invited  to  innovative  Special  Events,  and  as  always,  to 
the  Luncheon  and  Annual  Meeting  at  Symphony  Hall.  At  the  meeting 
last  May,  over  800  of  you  heard  a  special  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Pops, 
with  Arthur  Fiedler  conducting. 

In  later  programs,  you  will  find  listed  the  names  of  the  Friends  of  the 
1970-1971  season.  They  include  Benefactors,  Guarantors,  Patrons,  Spon- 
sors and  Donors,  and  all  contributors  who  gave  $15  or  more. 

I  want  to  end  this  message  by  expressing  profound  thanks  to  those  of 
you  who  supported  last  May's  'Musical  Marathon'  so  enthusiastically. 
Members  of  the  Orchestra,  Staff,  Trustees,  Council  of  Friends,  Radio 
Station  WCRB  and  many,  many  listeners  combined  to  add  nearly  1,000 
names  to  the  list  of  those  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


(IWSa     V .      ^QyJ\&QJUU 


Hester  L.  Sargent 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 


Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


ry  M  Experience  in  Twining 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


at  THE  COLONNADE 
^Boston s  newest  grand  hotel 

for  "Reservations:  262-0600 
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T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 
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Investment  solitaire 
is  a  risky  game 
these  days* 


Going  it  alone  can  be  costly  for  the  busy 
investor.  Delays  and  oversights  — 
caused  by  lack  of  time  or  experience— can 
turn  the  most  carefully  planned  portfolio 
into  a  losing  game. 

With  an  Investment  Agency  Account  at 
State  Street  Bank,  you  can  count  on 
continuing  personal  attention,  because  you 
are  assigned  your  trust  officer  to 
supervise  your  account.  As  the  months  go 
by,  he  not  only  acquires  a  keen 
understanding  of  your  investment  goals,  he 
gets  to  know  your  family  and  their 
individual  needs  as  well. 

Backing  up  this  person-to-person 
relationship  is  a  battery  of  experts  whose 
knowledge  your  Account  Officer  can 
draw  on  — securities  analysts, 


tax  specialists,  research  teams. 

And— you  are  freed  from  all  the 
burdensome  details,  the  paperwork,  the 
safekeeping  of  securities. 

All  of  this  is  available  to  you  for  a  modest 
annual  fee,  most  of  which  is  tax  deductible. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more,  simply  phone 
Pete  Buchanan  at  466-3721  for  an 
appointment.  More  and  more  investors  are 
finding  our  management  service  a  valuable 
ace  in  the  hole. 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Good  fc/p  is 
so  foird  to 
/mrf  these  days 

...  but  not  at  Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  The 
talented  trio  below  are  the  interior 
designers  you  will  meet  and  talk  with  at 
this  exciting  new  home  furnishings  and 
design  center  in  Newton. 

These  are  the  professionals  who  will 
be  happy  to  talk  over  your  decorating 
ideas  and  help  plan  rooms  that  are  truly 
a  reflection  of  your  own  good  taste. 

They  will  show  you  through  the  unique 
room  settings  where  fine  Wellington 
Hall  furniture  is  displayed  with 
innovative  style.  Everything  on  display 
is  available  for  purchase  —  including 
an  unusual  collection  of  wall  coverings, 
fabrics  and  accessories.  And,  be  sure 
to  ask  about  our  free  design  service. 

WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 

381  Elliot  St.  •  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Falls 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.*  969-2335 
(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9...near128) 

Laurence  Sisson  Exhibition 
Through  November  13 


9T{aflann.a/(nc. 

S?Sr  trousseau  swt/se  ofjoos/o/i 


(15 lac  k     Uelve 


t 

Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 


with  metallic  braid. 


Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


A  NEW  CONCEPT 

IN 
CAMBRIDGE 

Cave  Atlantique  is  a  newly  formed  wine  im- 
porting firm,  with  a  retail  store  at  1675  Mass. 
Ave.  in  Cambridge. 

The  firm  is  concerned  not  only  with  im- 
porting quality  wines,  but  also  in  providing 
clients  with  sufficient  information  so  that 
the  experience  of  buying  wine  is  one  of  plea- 
sure and  affirmation  of  one's  own  taste, 
rather  than  one  of  doubt  and  indecision. 
This  is  not  a  vision  easily  implemented.  Some 
encouraging  progress  has  been  made,  the 
results  of  which  are  outlined  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

WINES  IN  STOCK 

In  choosing  its  wines,  the  firm  attempts  to 
balance  a  comprehensive  offering  of  the 
world's  great  wines  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  wines  of  more  modest  reputation 
and  price. 

For  example,  Cave  Atlantique  has  a  three- 
fold philosophy  with  respect  to  Bordeaux 
wines:  first,  to  offer  a  selection  of  outstanding 
wines  from  great  vintages,  e.g. 


Vintage  Chateau 

1959     Lynch  Bages 
1959     Gruaud  Larose 
1961     Ducru  Beaucaillou 


Case         Bottle 

$89.00     $8.00 

$108.00  $10.00 

$83.70     $7.75 


1964     Domaine  de  Chevalier     $72.00     $6.75 

second,  to  offer  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
of  good,  yet  moderately  priced  wines,  e.g. 

1961  Citran  $45.75     $4.25 

1962  Lynch  Bages  $49.00  $4.55 
1962  Giscours  $50.00  $4.65 
1962     Croizet  Bages  $44.25     $4.10 

third,  to  find  a  number  of  sound  Bordeaux 
wines,  not  well-known  on  the  world  market, 
that  can  be  offered  very  inexpensively,  e.g. 
1966     Les  Ormes  de  Pez  $33.50     $3.10 

1966     Verdignan  $27.00     $2.50 

1966  LeBourdieu  $22.50     $2.00 

1967  Fayau  $19.50     $1.80 

Essentially  the  same  approach  is  taken  with 
other  fine  wines  which  the  firm  imports,  such 
as  those  from  Burgundy,  Germany,  Porto,  the 
Loire,  Jerez,  and  other  important  wine  pro- 
ducing areas. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  listing  of  the  wines  in  stock  is 
available  without  charge,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  calling  491-2411. 


DELIVERY 

Delivery  within  the  greater  Boston  area  is 
without  charge  for  orders  of  $15.00  or  more. 
Outside  the  greater  Boston  area  but  within 
Massachusetts,  delivery  is  free  on  orders  of 
$150.00  or  more;  charges  for  delivery  of 
smaller  orders  will  be  at  the  prevailing  parcel 
delivery  rates. 

The  delivery  service  is  particularly  con- 
venient for  clients  who  prefer  to  conduct 
business  by  telephone. 

WINE  MONOGRAPHS 

To  enjoy  buying  wine  one  requires  a  basic 
knowledge  of  labeling  conventions,  methods 
of  vinification,  and  the  structure  of  the  world 
wine  market.  To  meet  these  needs,  Cave 
Atlantique  has  prepared  the  following  mono- 
graphs: 

$1.80 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


Bordeaux  Wines 

Burgundy  Wines 

German  Wines 

Sherry  Wines 

Madeira  Wines 

Port  Wines 

Tasting  &  Decanting  Wine 

which  can  be  purchased  either  at  the  store 
or  through  the  mail. 

WINE  COURSE 

The  firm  has  developed  a  basic  wine  tasting 
course  for  persons  who  are  not  connoisseurs. 
The  objective  of  the  course  is  to  provide  a 
background  of  knowledge  and  tasting  experi- 
ence that  will  permit  a  person  to  enjoy  wine 
more  and  to  feel  more  confident  about  try- 
ing new  kinds  of  wine. 

The  course  will  consist  of  five  meetings, 
one  per  week  beginning  October  19.  Each 
meeting  will  concentrate  on  a  particular  type 
of  wine.  The  cost  of  the  course  will  be 
$50.00  per  person.  Those  who  would  like 
further  information  should  contact  the  store 
immediately. 

CONSULTATION 

One  or  the  other  of  the  firm's  wine  buyers  is 
always  available  to  talk  with  customers. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 
1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 


'3.  The  Finale  begins  (allegro  ma  non  troppo,  3-4)  with  a  staccato  theme 
for  bassoons  and  pizzicato  strings,  which  is  interrupted  by  the  blustering 
entry  of  the  piano.  The  orchestra  holds  its  own  with  the  opening  theme, 
however,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  argument,  with  frequent  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  regards  key.  Eventually  the  piano  takes  up  the 
first  theme,  and  develops  it  to  a  climax. 

'With  a  reduction  of  tone  and  slackening  of  tempo,  an  alternative  theme 
is  introduced  in  the  woodwind.  The  piano  replies  with  a  theme  that 
is  more  in  keeping  with  the  caustic  humor  of  the  work.  This  material 
is  developed,  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda/ 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  directed  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  with  John 
Browning  as  soloist,  has  recorded  Prokofiev's  Third  piano  concerto  for 
RCA  Records. 

copyright  ©  1971  by  James  Lyons 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for  the  Friday-Saturday  series 
are  available  by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  subscription.  The  pro- 
grams are  mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  concerts.  Subscription 
prices  for  the  1971-1972  season  are  $12.50  (first  class  mail)  and  $10 
(third  class  mail).  Subscription  requests  should  be  addressed  to 
PROGRAM  OFFICE,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SYMPHONY 
HALL,  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115. 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 
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PAUL  HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'     ('Matthias  the  painter') 

Program  note  by  Klaus  G.  Roy 

Hindemith  was  born  in  Hanau,  near  Frankfurt,  Germany,  on  November  16  1895; 
he  died  at  Frankfurt  on  December  28  1963.  His  'Symphony',  three  orchestral 
pieces  based  on  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed  opera  Mathis  der  Maler, 
was  first  performed  by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Wilhelm 
Furtwangler,  on  March  12  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  conducted  the  first  United 
States  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York  on  October  4  1934.  The  first  Boston  performance  was  given  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Richard  Burgin,  on  December  7  of 
the  same  year. 

The  opera  itself,  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last  staged  at  the 
Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler,  on  May  28  1938. 
The  opera's  first  American  performance  was  given  by  Boston  University,  under 
the  direction  of  Sarah  Caldwell,  on  February  17  1956. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  Symphony:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  small  cymbals,  triangle,  glockenspiel  and  strings. 

There  are  certain  works  of  art  in  our  time  which  have,  virtually  from  the 
moment  of  their  appearance,  held  a  stature  that  is  unassailable.  Like  so 
many  paintings  from  this  century  now  on  view  in  our  galleries,  there  are 
musical  compositions  that  are  'no  longer  on  trial',  as  one  guide  put  it: 
'we  are'.  The  Mathis  der  Maler  Symphony  of  Paul  Hindemith  is  such  a 
work;  unlike  the  opera  from  which  it  is  drawn,  which  continues  to 
present  problems  of  production  and  'popular'  comprehension,  the  instru- 
mental excerpts  have  long  since  been  accepted  as  a  repertoire  piece, 
as  a  genuine  'modern  classic'. 

The  work  is  of  unusual  interest  for  many  reasons,  with  responses  possible 
on  many  levels.  The  music  itself,  first  of  all,  belongs  to  the  great  com- 
poser's most  inspired  utterances,  consistent  in  quality,  intense  in  feeling, 
far-reaching  in  vision.  It  can  be  heard  for  its  own  sake,  without  recourse 
to  any  background  information,  and  enjoyed  for  the  beauty  of  its  sound, 
the  solidity  of  its  form,  the  assurance  of  its  craftsmanship.  Next,  the 
work  is  remarkable  for  its  transmutation  of  visual  into  musical  experi- 
ence, whereby  the  image,  once  fixed  in  space,  finds  itself  —  as  it  were  — 
in  motion,  proceeding  in  time.  Matthias  Grunewald's  paintings  take  on 
for  us  a  new  meaning,  a  widened  horizon  —  because  a  composer 
'heard'  them. 

(The  painter's  real  name  was  Mathis  Gothart  Nithart.  The  Columbia 
Encyclopedia  gives  his  dates  as  c.  1480  —  c.  1530:  'He  worked  chiefly 
in  his  native  Aschaffenburg,  and  in  Mainz  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Archbishop.  His  work  is  characterized  by  a  dramatic  intensity  unique  in 
German  painting.  A  great  colorist  and  powerful  realist,  Grunewald  is 
best  known  as  the  painter  of  the  passion  of  Christ  ...  In  these  tragic 
and  somber  paintings  the  physical  agony  of  Christ  is  portrayed  with 
harrowing  realism  and  unmitigated  horror.') 

The  story  of  the  opera's  coming-about  in  the  early  days  of  the  late  and 
unlamented  Thousand-Year  Reich   (which  lasted  a  cataclysmic  twelve) 
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is  in  itself  fascinating.  Because  the  composer  had  chosen  a  subject  that 
dared  to  question  the  artist's  relationship  to  his  country's  objectives, 
that  drew  into  doubt  the  very  nature  of  what  was  'patriotic',  the  opera 
was  not  performed  in  Germany  until  after  the  war  (1946,  in  Stuttgart) 
and  even  the  1934  performance  of  the  Symphony  caused  serious  trouble 
for  its  conductor  —  Wilhelm  Furtwangler —  as  well  as  for  its  composer. 
(Furtwangler  was  in  due  course  put  on  inactive  status  for  a  year,  not  least 
for  his  statement  that  'none  of  the  younger  generation  has  done  more 
than  Hindemith  for  recognition  of  German  music  throughout  the  world 
.  .  .  Germany  cannot  afford  to  abandon  Hindemith.'  Germany's  eager- 
ness to  do  so  ultimately  became  America's  gain.  Branded  a  'Kulturbol- 
schewik'  for  the  modernity  of  his  music,  and  having  made  the  unpardon- 
able error  of  taking  a  'non-Aryan'  to  wife,  Hindemith  lost  his  post  at  the 
Berlin  Hochschule  fur  Musik,  emigrated,  and  in  1940  settled  in  the 
United  States  for  thirteen  years  of  distinguished  teaching  at  Yale 
University.) 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  work,  quite  apart  from 
political  and  personal  ramifications,  is  its  brave  attempt  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  issue  of  why  the  artist  must  be  an  artist,  what  are  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  well  as  his  pleasures  and  drives.  All  his  life  long, 
Hindemith  showed  his  active  concern  with  this  perennial  problem;  it 
became  to  him  a  matter  not  only  of  esthetics  but  of  ethics.  He  fought 
for  the  bridging  of  the  gap  between  musical  producer  and  consumer, 
for  active  music-making  by  an  aware  and  sensitive  public.  And  most 
important  of  all,  he  believed  that  music  —  and  all  art  —  had  the  power 
of  ennoblement.  He  would  probably  have  disagreed  with  Alfred  Einstein's 
remark  that  'the  morality  of  a  piece  consists  only  in  its  quality  and  per- 
fection'. For  him,  these  criteria  were  understood,  as  basic  and  unques- 
tioned. But  beyond  this,  he  wished  —  as  Handel  once  said  to  his  King  — 
not  only  to  entertain,  but  to  make  people  better.  This  social  view  of 
music's  purpose  he  shared  also  with  Bach  and  with  Beethoven;  he  sup- 
ported it  emphatically  in  his  books,  and  expressed  it  in  music. 

The  character  of  Matthias  the  painter,  he  wrote  in  the  1930s,  'stands 
for  the  embodiment  of  problems,  wishes  and  doubts,  which  have  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  all  serious  artists  from  remotest  times.  For  whom 
are  works  of  art  created?  What  is  their  purpose?  How  can  the  artist 
make  himself  understood  to  his  adversary?  This  man,  who  wants  to  delve 
into  the  most  obscure  motives  for  creative  work,  sinks  into  a  fit  of 
unfruitful  brooding,  despairs  of  his  mission  and  becomes  absorbed  in 
problems,  the*  solution  of  which  now  seems  to  him  more  important  for 
the  well-being  of  his  oppressed  fellowman  than  the  creation  of  works 
of  art.  He  goes  to  war  and  fights  on  the  side  of  the  rebellious  peasants 
against  the  nobles  and  the  church  and  thus  against  his  own  master, 
Cardinal  Albrecht  of  Mainz.  There  is  a  gross  contradiction  between  his 
imaginary  ideal  of  a  fair  combat  and  just  victory  and  the  ugly  reality  of 
the  Peasants'  War  [1524  AD]. 

'Mathis  soon  sees  the  wide  gulf  separating  him  from  his  companions 
in  arms,  and  when  the  peasants  suffer  a  decisive  defeat,  he  is  so  com- 
pletely engulfed  in  despair  that  not  even  death  by  his  own  hand  or  a 
stranger's  has  mercy  upon  him.  In  an  allegorical  scene  he  experiences 
the  temptation  of  St  Anthony;  all  the  promptings  of  conscience  within 
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his  tortured  soul  rise  to  assail  and  plague  him  and  call  him  to  account 
for  his  actions.  The  knowledge  of  being  condemned  to  utter  uselessness 
overwhelms  him.  In  the  subsequent  stage  action  there  is  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  visit  of  St  Anthony  to  St  Paul  in  Thebaid,  as  it  is  depicted 
on  Grunewald's  Isenheim  altarpiece.  Paul,  under  whose  allegorical 
disguise  Cardinal  Albrecht  is  to  be  recognized,  enlightens  Mathis,  in  the 
likeness  of  Anthony,  about  his  mistakes  and  instructs  him  as  to  the  right 
road  which  he  is  to  follow  in  the  future.  The  conversion  to  conscious, 
supreme  artistic  endeavor  is  successful.  Mathis  devotes  the  remainder 
of  his  days  to  his  art,  which  is  henceforth  rooted  in  his  faith  in  the  talent 
bestowed  upon  him  by  God  and  in  his  attachment  to  his  native  soil.' 

Each  of  the  three  movements  of  the  'Symphony'  is  a  counterpart  of  one 
of  the  panels  in  Grunewald's  Isenheim  altarpiece.  The  first  movement, 
Angelic  Concert,  takes  its  title  from  the  picture  of  the  viol-playing  angels 
celebrating  the  Nativity,  and  can  be  heard  for  the  most  part  as  joyful  — 
indeed  'angelic'  —  music-making.  The  second  movement,  Entombment, 
is  a  short  threnody  paralleling  the  painting  at  the  base  of  the  Crucifixion 
altar  panel;  in  the  opera,  it  appears  as  an  intermezzo  in  the  final  scene, 
and  there  symbolizes  also  the  'entombment'  of  the  old  painter's  brushes 
upon  his  withdrawal  from  the  world.  The  Temptation  of  St  Anthony, 
near  the  end  of  the  opera,  stands  for  the  intense  spiritual  struggle 
through  which  the  artist  must  go  before  he  can  make  his  ultimate 
decision.  In  the  stage  work,  much  of  the  music  we  hear  is  also  sung,  with 
the  oppressive  visions  of  the  Saint  reaching  a  pitch  of  almost  unbearable 
force.  The  lyrical  —  indeed  seductive  —  theme  that  follows  upon  the 
high  trill  of  the  violins  in  the  center  of  the  movement  represents,  in  the 
opera,  the  temptation  of  sensuality.  Mathis's  final  reply  to  the  courtesan 
is  meaningful:  'There  is  so  much  of  nobility  in  us  that  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  perish  in  the  jaws  of  common  vulgarity.' 

The  following  description  of  the  orchestral  symphony  was  written  by 
Heinrich  Strobel,  the  German  critic: 

ANGELIC  CONCERT 

(Ruhig  bewegt-  ziemlich  lebhafte  Halbe)  (With  gentle  movement  — 
fairly  lively  half  note.) 

The  tonal  basis  of  the  symphony  is  D  flat,  in  the  range  of  which  there 
lie  the  old  melodies  used  in  the  first  and  third  parts.  In  the  Angelic 
concert,  the  tension  between  the  tonalities  of  D  flat  and  G  underlies 
the  harmonic  constructions  of  the  movement.  The  Cantus  firmus,  "£s 
sangen  drei  Engel"  ("Three  angels  sang"),  which  we  hear  first  in  the 
trombones  (eighth  bar),  is  developed  dynamically  upward.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  quick  main  part,  in  three  sections.  The  first  section  is  based 
on  a  theme  (flute  and  first  violins)  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  model  of 
Hindemith's  style  in  melodic  development  —  a  melody  which  is  signal- 
ized by  its  wavering  between  major  and  minor.  A  second  theme  follows 
(strings),  of  serener  and  more  lyrical  character.  A  third  section  deals 
with  these  two  themes  in  a  lightly  hovering  fugato,  to  which  is  added, 
again  in  the  trombones,  the  "Angel"  melody.  The  last  phrase  of  the 
"Angel"  melody  leads  back  to  that  tender  serenity  which  spreads  over 
the  entire  movement,  and  which  evokes  for  us  the  gentle  radiance  of 
Grunewald's  incomparable  representation  of  the  Nativity.  A  concise  coda 
follows  a  joyous  close,  fortissimo. 
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ENTOMBMENT 
(Sehr  langsam)  (Very  slowly) 

The  two  chief  themes  of  the  second  movement,  Entombment,  are 
typical  of  Hindemith's  melodic  style  —  the  first  with  its  purely  "linear" 
structure  (muted  strings,  woodwind);  the  second  with  its  intervallic 
structure  of  fourths  and  fifths  (oboe,  then  flute,  with  pizzicato  accom- 
paniment). In  wonderful  simplicity  ascend  the  melodic  lines  of  the  solo 
woodwinds;  and  how  beautiful  is  the  effect  of  the  plaintive  call  of  the 
clarinet,  after  the  short  cresendo  and  the  pause! 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  SAINT  ANTHONY 

(Sehr  langsam,  frei  im  Zeitmass —  Lebhaft)  (Very  slowly,  in  free  tempo 
—  lively) 

It  is  the  third  movement  which  is  executed  in  the  broadest  and  boldest 
manner.  From  the  visual  tension  of  Grunewald's  picture,  an  aural  tension 
has  been  created.  The  power  of  the  music  is  so  marked  that  one  might 
almost  be  induced  to  impart  to  this  movement  a  poetic  interpretation, 
althought  the  themes  are  developed  in  a  strictly  linear  manner,  and 
even  the  most  grandiose  sound  effects  betray  a  cogent  musical  logic. 
Hindemith's  art  of  tonal  disposition  is  consorted  with  a  power  of  fancy 
which  astonishes  even  those  who  best  know  his  works.  The  Temptation 
of  the  Saint  develops  over  a  tremendous  tonal  canvas,  from  the  opening 
unison  of  the  strings  (bearing  the  quotation,  Ubi  eras,  bone  Jhesu,  ubi 
eras,  quare  non  affuisti  ut  sanares  vulnera  mea?  —  Where  wast  thou,  good 
Jesu,  where  wast  thou,  wherefore  didst  thou  not  come  to  heal  my 
wounds?),  up  to  the  brass  chorale  of  the  final  Hallelujah.  The  cycle  of 
the  key  of  D  flat  is  the  foundation  of  the  harmonic  development,  the 
symbol  of  Sanctity.  The  greater  the  struggle  of  the  contesting  forces, 
the  more  widely  does  the  piece  depart  from  this  harmonic  basis.  The 
ascent  of  the  string  unisono,  which  is  intensified  in  an  astonishing 
manner  by  the  opposing  figure  in  the  brass  instruments,  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  crescendo  developed  in  the  linear  manner.  This  heroic 
statement  is  followed  by  the  first  assault  of  the  opposing  forces  (if  this 
expression  can  be  applied  to  so  purely  musical  a  process),  with  another 
theme  for  the  unison  strings.  The  solo  woodwinds  answer,  while  the 
stream  of  motion  flows  on  in  the  strings.  A  grandiose  passage  closes  the 
first  part  of  the  movement.  There  is  a  long  and  elaborate  working-out. 
The  battle  is  already  decided  when  the  key  of  D  flat  is  again  reached 
with  the  fugato.  Clarinets,  then  the  horn,  recur  to  the  theme  of  the 
unisono  string  introduction;  we  hear,  in  the  woodwinds,  the  hymn, 
Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem  —  Praise,  o  Zion,  thy  Savior;  and  then,  fortissimo 
on  the  brass,  the  Hallelujah  leads  us  to  a  resplendent  and  triumphant 
close  in  D  flat  major. 

'Hindemith's  style  has  gained  in  tonal  plasticity  to  the  same  degree  that 
he  has  simplified  his  art  technically.  The  few  themes  of  the  symphony 
are  tonal  symbols  of  extraordinary  vitality  and  perceptibility,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  obey  a  logic  that  is  subject  to  wholly  personal  laws.  The 
effect  is  further  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  first  part, 
Angelic  concert  (based  on  the  picture  of  the  Nativity  painted  by  Griine- 
wald  for  the  Isenheim  Altar),  and  in  the  third  part  (the  Vision  of  the 
temptation  of  Saint  Anthony),  old  church  melodies  are  used.  These 
ancient  melodies  constitute  the  true  germ-cell  of  music;  they  determine 
its  melodic  and  harmonic  tissue. 
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'But  this  is  nothing  new  in  Hindemith's  case.  The  liturgical  modes  have 
exercised  a  deep  influence  on  his  music.  This  influence  is  evident  in  his 
Marienleben  and  in  Das  Unaufhorliche;  it  breaks  through  again  with  all 
its  force  in  Mathis  der  Maler.  It  seems  as  though  Hindemith,  after  many 
digressions,  were  recurring  to  his  works  of  a  decade  earlier.  The  pathos, 
the  subdued  lyricism,  the  plasticity  of  the  musical  vision -all  these 
appear  to  establish  a  connection  between  his  most  recent  art  and  its 
earlier  expression.  .  .  . 

'The  simplicity  of  Mathis  der  Maler  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
Hindemith  is  renouncing  his  principle  of  polyphonic  development. 
Polyphony,  counterpoint  inspired  by  Bach,  remains  the  basis  of  his 
musical  thinking  and  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, he  has  abandoned  more  and  more  all  dispensable  contrapuntal 
ballast,  and  has  lightened  his  linear  style.  .  .  . 

'This  polyphonic  style  gains,  in  the  Mathis  Symphony,  a  symbolic  force 
which  is  something  entirely  new  for  Hindemith.  Without,  as  we  have 
said,  employing  descriptive  music  in  the  ordinary  sense,  effects  are 
obtained  here  which  could  not  have  been  realized  by  means  of  dramatic 
expressiveness.  In  this  connection,  we  must  mention  especially  the  last 
movement,  the  pictorial  subject  of  which  (the  Saint  tortured  by  fantastic 
beasts)  stimulated  the  tonal  imagination  of  the  composer  to  an  excep- 
tional degree. 

'The  development  of  the  three  movements  is  singularly  clear.  The 
dynamic  curve  descends  from  the  festive  and  happy  Angelic  concert  of 
the  beginning  to  the  quiet  elegy  of  the  Entombment  and  then  proceeds, 
after  the  music  of  the  Saint's  ordeal,  to  the  concluding  Hallelujah  hymn 
of  the  final  visionary  exaltation.' 


The  Isenheim  altarpiece  of  Matthias  Grunewald 

The  altarpiece  of  Isenheim,  a  polyptych  of  eleven  panels,  is  'the  main 
work  of  Grunewald,  commonly  considered  the  most  imposing  single 
monument  of  German  painting.* 

'It  was  ordered  for  the  monastery  church  of  St  Anthony  in  Isenheim,  near 
Colmar  in  Alsace,  by  the  abbot  Guido  Gersi,  and  its  paintings  were  pre- 
sumably completed  by  Grunewald  several  years  before  the  abbot's  death 
in  1516.  During  the  reign  of  terror  following  the  French  Revolution,  the 
altar  was  carelessly  dismembered  in  order  to  save  it  from  destruction. 
Subsequently  almost  all  of  the  superstructure  and  some  of  the  sculptured 
figures,  which  had  been  broken  off,  were  lost,  stolen,  or  destroyed.  For- 
tunately, even  though  the  altar  has  never  been  reconstructed,  most  of 
the  figures  and  all  of  Griinewald's  paintings  have  been  preserved.  These 
are  today  assembled  for  display  in  the  Unterlinden  Museum  of  Colmar, 
where  they  fairly  overwhelm  the  visitor  with  their  imaginative  boldness, 
emotional  power,  brilliant  variety  of  color,  and  sheer  magnificence  of 
design  and  execution. 

The  concert  of  angels  was  a  companion  panel  to  the  Incarnation.  The 

*  These  quotations  are  taken  from  an  article  by  Arthur  Burkhard  in  the 
Speculum,  January  1934.  A  complete  discussion  of  the  altar  together 
with  a  life  of  Grunewald  may  be  found  in  Burkhard's  biography  of  the 
painter  (Harvard  University  Press,  1936). 
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painter's  rampant  fantasy,  expressed  in  a  dazzling  array  of  prismatic 
colorings,  in  the  architectural  decoration,  in  the  ethereal  perspective 
of  heads  and  wings,  is  extended  to  the  bowing  technique  of  the  angel 
in  the  foreground,  playing  a  bass  viol.  Behind  him  rise  two  pale-rose 
marble  steps  which  support  a  richly  decorated,  fantastic  little  tabernacle. 
The  polychrome  architecture  and  sculptural  decoration,  both  of  human 
forms  and  designs  from  nature,  brightened  with  gold  and  different  shades 
of  red,  are  varied  and  colorful;  no  less  the  celestial  choir,  some  of  whose 
members,  with  brown  exotic  features  and  gay  feathered  headdress,  of 
green,  blue,  orange,  and  red,  approach  the  grotesque.  The  whole  is 
vibrant  with  life,  the  figures  of  the  floating  angels  becoming  ever  smaller 
as  they  reach  far  back  to  the  depths  of  the  chapel  or  rise  to  its  very  top, 
the  gesticulating  sculptured  forms  of  the  three  prophets  appearing  to 
grow  from  the  capitals  and  pillars  of  the  little  temple.  The  restless  forms 
of  scrolls  and  leaves  on  the  architecture  stand  out  sharp  and  clear 
against  the  dark  backgrounds;  the  different  groups  of  angelic  figures 
make  less  abrupt  transitions  from  dark  to  light.  The  brightest  spot  of  all 
is  the  figure  of  Mary  kneeling  in  the  smaller  opening  of  the  temple,  a 
crown  of  pointed  fragile  leaves  like  tongues  of  flame  upon  her  head. 
The  large  luminous  yellow,  orange,  and  red  gloriole  surrounding  her 
upper  body  outshines  the  light  of  the  moon  and  sun  with  its  intense 
brilliance,  fairly  inflaming  the  angels  above  her  head.  Behind  her  the 
chapel  sinks  again  into  the  darkness  of  night. 


THE   ENTOMBMENT 


The  entombment  is  the  predella,  the  footpiece  to  the  large,  poignant 
central  panel  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  despairing  complaint  of  the  group 
at  the  left  in  the  Crucifixion  is  somewhat  subdued  in  the  scene  of  mourn- 
ing on  the  predella.  Noisy  protest  here  yields  to  silent  tears,  to  a  lyric 
mood  of  elegy  more  befitting  the  quiet  scene  of  lamentation.  The  life- 
size  body  of  Christ,  half  reclining  in  the  foreground  to  the  right,  is 
supported  under  the  arms  by  John,  a  figure  much  smaller  and  very  dis- 
creetly treated.  The  treatment  of  the  dead  body  is  realistic  in  detail,  in 
the  careful  indication  of  sinews  and  muscles,  with  the  hands  stiff  in 
death,  gaping  wounds  in  the  feet,  thorns  sticking  in  the  flesh,  but  it  is  no 
longer  horrible  or  repellent.  The  drapery  is  less  disturbed,  the  hair 
smoothed,  the  expression  of  pain  in  the  pale  tear-stained  faces  of 
Magdalene  and  Mary  considerably  softened;  the  gesture  of  their  clasped 
hands,  elaborated  with  loving  care,  is  more  restrained  .  .  .  Before  the 
empty  tomb,  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  free  space,  lies  the  crown 
of  thorns,  withered  and  dead.  There  is  a  mild  melodious  harmony 
throughout  the  balanced  symbolical  landscape,  which  is  suffused  with 
soft  natural  evening  light,  equally  distributed  over  the  entire  expanse. 
The  different  shades  of  blue,  or  red,  brown,  and  green  are,  furthermore, 
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combined  in  a  surprisingly  modern  manner,  making  the  scene  of  mourn- 
ing the  most  beautiful  in  coloring  of  the  entire  altar. 

The  temptation  of  St  Anthony  is  in  disturbing  contrast  to  its  calm 
counterpart  —  the  panel  of  St  Anthony  in  conversation  with  St  Paul,  the 
Hermit.  The  so-called  temptation  of  St  Anthony  more  nearly  resembles 
an  assault.  One  discovers  the  poor  tortured  saint,  prostrate  and  ap- 
parently helpless  before  the  attack  of  a  veritable  chaos  of  monstrous 
demons  that  swarm  down  upon  him  from  all  sides.  The  devils  are 
imaginary  combinations  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men  and  beasts, 
their  parts  curiously  assembled  from  different  creatures  of  the  entire  ani- 
mal kingdom.  In  the  foreground  a  small  dragon,  with  what  looks  like 
a  turkey's  head,  picks  at  the  saint's  right  hand,  which  holds  a  rosary  and 
staff.  At  the  right  a  feathered  foe  with  an  eagle's  head,  long  birds'  legs, 
and  a  muscled  fleshy  human  forearm  raises  a  knotty  threatening  club. 
Next  looms  a  gaping  fish  mouth,  which  seems  to  belong  to  a  sort  of 
hippopotamus.  Completing  the  vicious  circle,  appear  other  uncanny 
beasts  that  pull  apart  the  fallen  saint's  mantle,  tear  his  hair,  and  lunge 
forward  to  strike  him  with  bones  and  sticks.  In  the  left  hand  corner 
squats  a  horrible  creature,  human  in  face  and  form  but  with  webbed 
feet,  his  arms,  legs  and  swollen  abdomen  covered  with  loathsome  run- 
ning sores.' 

According  to  the  Legende  doree  (in  the  translation  by  William  Caxton): 
'And  anon  they  came  in  form  of  divers  beasts  wild  and  savage,  of  whom 
that  one  howled,  another  siffled,  and  another  cried,  and  another  brayed 
and  assailed  St  Anthony,  that  one  with  the  horns,  the  others  with  their 
teeth,  and  the  others  with  their  paws  and  ongles,  and  disturned,  and 
all  to-rent  his  body  that  he  supposed  well  to  die.  Then  came  a  clear 
brightness,  and  all  the  beasts  fled  away,  and  St  Anthony  understood 
that  in  this  great  light  our  Lord  came.' 

The  pictures  of  Matthias  Grunewald  are  reproduced  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Unterlinden  Museum  in  Colmar,  Alsace. 


APPEARANCES  BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

Luis  Leguia,  a  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will  make  several  solo 
appearances  this  fall  and  winter.  On  November  8  he  will  play 
Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  variations  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  Orches- 
tra. On  Sunday  November  14  at  8  o'clock  he  will  give  the  first  Boston 
performance  of  Schoenberg's  Cello  concerto.  On  the  afternoon  of  Sun- 
day November  24  at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  he  will  play,  with  pianist 
Robert  Freeman,  music  by  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Carter,  Kodaly  and 
Debussy,  giving  similar  concerts  on  December  5  at  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society  in  New  York  City,  and  at  the  Berkshire  Museum  in 
Pittsfield  Massachusetts  on  February  23.  In  Canada  on  January  16  he  will 
appear  with  the  McGill  Chamber  Orchestra  in  Montreal  at  their  Museum 
concert,  playing  a  cello  concerto  by  Boccherini. 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  was  born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the  Con- 
servatory of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he  became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemp- 
erer  at  the  Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  company's  principal  conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two 
years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the 
Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum-concerts.  There  he  conducted  many 
contemporary  operas  for  the  first  time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck;  he  also  directed  the  world  premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny, 
Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic. 
During  this  period  he  was  a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast  both 
with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and 
seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 

Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between 
Pittsburgh  and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
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country.  In  1964  he  and  the  orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 

Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during  its 
tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra  with 
which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier.  Last  spring 
he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's  tour  to  Europe,  conducting  concerts  in 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain  and  France.  He  has  directed  many 
recordings  for  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Command  and  RCA  labels. 
Mr  Steinberg  is  the  only  conductor  who  holds  the  post  of  music  director 
of  two  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


THE  SOLOIST 


JEFFREY  SIEGEL,  who  makes  his  first 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  this  evening,  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago. He  began  to  play  the  piano  as  a 
young  boy,  later  studying  with  Rudolph 
Ganz.  After  winning  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  youth  concert  auditions 
in  1957,  he  twice  performed  the  Third  con- 
certo of  Beethoven  with  that  Orchestra.  He 
then  enrolled  at  the  Juilliard  School  in 
New  York,  where  his  teachers  were  Rosina 
Lhevinne  and  Nona  Kabos.  He  graduated  with  high  honors,  and  won 
several  important  prizes  during  the  following  years,  including  the 
Leventritt  Award.  In  1965  he  made  his  debut  in  London  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Carnegie 
Hall  two  years  later.  During  the  last  three  years  Jeffrey  Siegel  has 
appeared  with  many  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  among  them  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  St  Louis  Symphony,  the  Robin  Hood  Dell 
Orchestra,  the  Detroit  Symphony,  the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic,  the 
Washington  National  Symphony,  the  Brussels  Philharmonic  and  the 
Royal  Philharmonic.  He  has  also  given  recitals  in  Holland,  Germany, 
England,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
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A  NEW  SERIES 
SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

FRIDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS  AT  8.30  pm 


1     October  8  &  9 

A  MULTIPLES  CONCERT 

MOZART  Notturno  in  D  for  four  orchestras     K.  286 

BARTOK  Music  for  strings,  percussion  and  celesta 

REICH  Four  organs 

LISZT  'Hexameron'  for  six  pianos  and  orchestra 


2A     January  7  (Friday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Introitus 

Requiem  canticles 
Le  sacre  du  printemps 


parti 


2B    January  8  (Saturday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Scenes  de  ballet 
Violin  concerto  in  D 
Symphony  of  psalms 


part  2 


3     March  31  &  April  1 

FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 

BACH  Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

DEL  TREDICI  Pop-Pourri 

DES  PREZ  Deploration  de  Jehan  Okeghem 

MESSIAEN  Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


programs  subject  to  change 

Ticket  prices  for  each  series  of  three  concerts  are  $6,  $9  and  $11.  Sub- 
scriptions are  available  now  from  the  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE,  SYM- 
PHONY HALL,  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115.  Please  enclose  return 
envelope  with  your  order,  which  should  include  choice  of  location. 


cheeeese! 


Alpenjoy,  Anfrom,  Appenzell,  Asiago, 
Banon,  Bauvalron,  Beaumont,  Beau- 
vaisis,  Beau  Pasteur,  Beerkaese, 
Belletoille,  Bel  Paese,  Bertolli,  Belsano, 
Bianco,  Blarney,  Blue,  Bonbel,  Bond'Ost, 
Boursault,  Boursin,  Bresse  Bleu,  Brie, 
Brillat  Savarin,  Brindza,  Buche  Lor- 
raine, Caciocavallo,  Caerphilly,  Caith- 
ness, Camembert,  Cantal,  Caprice  des 
Dieux,  Capricette,  Casteloes,  Cayenna, 
Chabichou,  Cheddar,  Cheshire,  Chevre, 
Chevrotin,  Chiberta,  Christian  IX, 
Coulommiers,  Crema  Dania,  Creme  Nor- 
mandie,  Danbo,  Delice  de  Vittel,  Demi 
Carre,  Derby,  Double  Gloucester,  Dun- 
lop,  Edam,  EkteGjetost,  Emmenthal, 
Esrom,  Etoilede  France,  Excelsior, 
Farmer's  Cheese,  Feta,  Fol  Amour, 
Fontina,  Fontinella,  Fumagou,  Gamme- 
lost,  Gervais,  Gjetost,  Gorgonzola, 
Gouda,  Gourmandife,  Graddost,  Grappe, 
Gruyere,  Handkaese,  Havarti,  Hickory 
Smoked,  Highland,  Jackie,  Jarlsberg, 
Kashkaval,  Kasseri,  Kimmelkaese,  Lan- 
cashire, Lappi,  La  Vache  Qui  Rit, 
Leicester,  Lemorinet,  Leyden,  Lieder- 
kranz,  Lim burger,  Mimolette,  Mon  Bou- 
quet, Monsieur  Fromage,  Montasio, 
Monterey  Jack,  Montrachet,  Mozzarella, 
Munster,  Musedam,  Nee  Plus  Ultra, 
Noekkelost,  Oka,  Orkney,  Parmesan, 
Parte,  Pepato,  Petit  Suisse,  Pipocreme, 
Pont  I'  Eveque,  Port  Fleurie,  Port  Salut, 
Port  Wine,  Primula,  Provolone,  Quatre 
Saisons,  Raclette,  Reblochon,  Reg- 
gianito,  Ricotta,  Riks  'Ost,  Robiola, 
Rollet,  Romano,  Rondins,  Roquefort, 
Sap  Sago,  Sardo,  Savoie  Delice,  Samsoe, 
Six  de  Savoie,  Skandia,  Skimmy,  Spalen, 
St.  Benoit,  St.  Marcellin,  St.  Maure, 
St.  Nectaire,  St.  Paulin,  Stilton,  Svecia, 
Table  Cheese,  Taffel,  Taleggio,  Tartare, 
Tete  de  Moine,  Tilsit,  Tomme  de  Savoie, 
Tybo,  Valencay,  Valdieue,  Wensleydale. 
Cheeze!  Come  in,  browse  and  sample. 
You'l  I  find  a  si  ice  of  the  good  I  ife,  when 
you  say  cheese. 


THE  ADVERTISERS 


IN  THE 


PROGRAM  BOOK 


ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 


THE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


BY  MAKING  THE 


CONTENTS  OF  THE 


PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 


PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 


YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


Boston,  Concord,  Hyannis,  Wellesley,  Worcester 
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Merrimack  College  presents 


Mon.  Nov.  1, 8-.30P.M 
College  Chapel 

all  seats  reserved: 

$9,$6&$4 

on  sale  at  campus 

library 


for  mail  orders. 
BOX  893 

Merrimack  College 
North  Andover,Mass 
make  checks  payable  to 
for  information  call- 

688-6175 
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RECORDINGS  FOR  FALL  1971   BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
STRAUSS  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 


DG/2530  160 


conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 
SMETANA  Ma  vlast  (2  records) 


DG/2707  054 


conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Romeo  and  Juliet 

SCRIABIN  Le  poeme  de  I'extase 


DG/2530  137 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
DEBUSSY 


Images  DG/2530  145 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 
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VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 


The  following  orchestras  will  give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  during 
the  1971-1972  season: 


New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  London 
Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Friday  November  5  at  8.30  pm 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 
Andre  Previn     conductor 
Sunday  January  30  at  3  pm 

Vienna  Symphony  Orchestra 
Josef  Krips  conductor 
Friday  February  25  at  8.30  pm 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Pierre  Boulez     conductor 
Friday  March  24  at  8.30  pm 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Georg  Solti     conductor 
Friday  April  21  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES,  420   Boylston   Street   (536-6037). 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  —  THURSDAYS  at  7.30  pm 

This  season  the  Orchestra  again  presents  a  series  of  six  open  rehearsals. 
The  dates  are  October  21,  November  11,  December  9,  January  20,  March 
2  and  April  20.  The  conductors  will  be  William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  Seiji  Ozawa. 

Open  rehearsals  are  informal,  and  offer  the  opportunity  to  watch  con- 
ductors, soloists  and  orchestra  at  their  rehearsal  before  the  regular 
Friday  afternoon  concert. 

Seats  are  unreserved,  and  the  price  for  the  complete  series  is  only  $15. 
The  income  from  sales  benefits  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

Tickets  are  available  from  the  Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02115. 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 

TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

Tuesday  evening  November  9  1971  at  8.30 

MAX  RUDOLF     conductor 

HORACIO  GUTIERREZ     piano 

WEBERN  Passacaglia     op.  1 

*RACHMANINOV       Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 
*SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944     The  Great' 


Tuesday  evening  December  7  1971  at  8.30 
ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


SCHUMANN 
*PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  no.  2  in  C     op.  61 
Music  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA   RECORDS 


The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


PISTON 
SCHUMAN 


Symphony  no.  2  DG/2530  103 

Violin  concerto  (with  PAUL  ZUKOFSKY) 
conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


'Thomas  conducts  both  of  these  impressive  works 
with  utter  ease  and  conviction.  Judging  by  these 
and  other  performances  I've  heard,  his  aim  is  to 
reveal  the  composer's  ideas -not  his  own  person- 
ality or  eccentricities  (if  he  has  any).  The  result  is  a 
beautifully  non-slick  kind  of  music-making  and  a 
refined,  sentient  command  of  the  orchestra.  Young 
Paul  Zukofsky's  performance  of  the  Schuman  solo- 
violin  part  is  first-rate  too/ 

Stereo  Review 

'The  young  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conjures  playing 
of  brilliance  and  precision  from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and,  following  his  splendid  advo- 
cacy of  Ives  and  Ruggles  on  another  recent  DGG 
recording,  makes  one  realise  what  a  splendid  inter- 
preter of  American  music  he  is.  Paul  Zukofsky  plays 
with  immaculate  virtuosity  and  devastating  control 
in  the  Schuman  ....  The  recording  is  incisively 
dynamic,  with  an  excellent  balance  in  the  concerto 
and  real  perspective  throughout.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England         DG/2530  048 

Sun-treader 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

'The  performance  [of  the  Ives]  as  a  whole  is  superb, 
as  indeed  is  the  recording,  and  both  together  are  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  accuracy  of  Ives's 
uncanny  ear ...  .  Performance  and  recording  [of 
Sun-treader]  are  again  excellent.  The  record  as  a 
whole  cannot  be  recommended  too  highly.' 

Musical  Times,  London 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


RMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 


31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE   FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


88  EXETER  STREET 


COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617}  768-6853 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800  OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY    •    BINDING 
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1971-72  bo/ton  university 
I  celebrity  series 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director     Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


NEXT  SAT.  EVE.  OCT.  16,  8:30  • 

JULIAN  BREAM 


JORDAN  HALL 


Superb  British  Guitarist-Lutenist 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


SUN.  OCT.  17  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

DROLC  STRING  QUARTET 

Honegger,  Quartet  in  C  minor  [1917];  Ligeti,  Quartet  No.  1;  Hindemith, 
Quartet  No.  2  in  C  major,  Op.  16. 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-office 


SUN.  OCT.  24  at  3  • 

GERARD  SOUZAY 


JORDAN  HALL 


Distinguished  French  Baritone  in  Recital 

Works  by  Lolly,  Schobert,  Poulenc  and  Strauss 
Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-office 


SUN.  EVE.  OCT.  24  at  8  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

SIERRA  LEONE  DANCE  COMPANY  OF  AFRICA 

Exciting  Folk  Dance  Troupe 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-office 


SAT.  EVE.  OCT.  30,  8:30  • 

RAVI  SHANKAR 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


India's  Master  of  the  Sitar 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


SUN.  DEC.  5  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

RAYMOND  LEWENTHAL 

Eminent  Pianist  in  Recital 

Program  of  works  by  Field,  Hummel,  Dussek,  Donizetti,  Liszt, 
Chopin,  Alkan,  Thalberg. 

Tickets  on  sale  beginning  Nov.  15 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  —  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


TUESDAY  B  2 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


STRADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 
TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President    E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.   FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1971  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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The  Baldwin 
Concert  Grand, 

Seiji  Ozawa 

conducting* 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN   H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L.   BERANEK 
DAVID  W.   BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN   H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.   DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

VINCENT  C. 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID   R.   POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.   PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 
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MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.   LEE  STANTON 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 
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BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA  •  BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Kami 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eh  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


CAVE  ATLANTIQUE'S  WINES 
FOR  THANKSGIVING  DINNER 


Case 

Bottle 

$27.00 

$  2.50 

43.00 

3.99 

44.00 

4.00 

59.50 

5.50 

51.00 

4.75 

172.25 

15.95 

-e  also  | 

Dossibili 

22.50 

2.00 

28.60 

2.65 

72.00 

6.75 

55.00 

5.10 

110.50 

10.25 

Cave  Atlantique  is  a  wine  importing  firm  that 
has  made  a  detailed  study  of  Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

The  following  paragraphs  set  forth  basic 
customer  preferences  (as  revealed  last 
Thanksgiving)  in  terms  of  the  firm's  present 
inventory. 

■  WINES  TO  SERVE  WITH  TURKEY 

1969  is  one  of  the  greatest  vintages  of  white 

Burgundy  in  recent  memory.  These  are  dry, 

full-bodied   wines   of   enormous   depth   and 

great  elegance. 

Vintage  Wine/Commune 

1969     Bourgogne  Blanc 

1969     Pouilly  Fuisse 

1969     Meursault 

1969     Meursault  "Charmes" 

1969     Chassagne 

Montrachet 
1969     Le  Montrachet 
Clarets  of  a  major  vintage  ar 
ties  for  turkey: 
1966     Le  Bourdieu 
1966     Citran 

1 964     Domaine  de  Chevalier 
1962     LaGaffeliere 
1959     Leoville  Lascases 

■WINES  TO  SERVE  WITH  DUCK 

1969  was  also  a  major  success  for  red  Bur- 
gundy. While  wines  of  this  vintage  will  con- 
tinue to  improve  for  many  years,  some  are 
delicious  already: 

1969  Savlgny  Premier  Cru  39.25  3.60 
1969     Givry  "Le  Prefere  du 

Roi  Henri  IV"  35.10         3.25 

Among   the  older  vintages,  1966  and   1964 
provide  numerous  bottles  of  excellent  wine: 
1966     Beaune  "Clos  du  Roi"    60.50         5.60 
1964     Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00        6.75 

1966     Hospices  de  Beaune 

Pommard  "Dames  de  la 

Charite"  118.25       10.95 

■WINES  TO  SERVE  WITH  GOOSE 

The  red  wines  from  the  Rhone  Valley  tend 
to  be  more  robust  than  Bordeaux  or  Bur- 
gundy, and  have  a  deep,  penetrating  flavor. 

N.V.     Cotes  du  Rhone  27.00  2.50 

1966  Hermitage  43.00  4.00 
1966     Cote  Rotie-Cotes 

Brune  et  Blonde  43.00  4.00 
1966     Cote  Rotie-Cotes 

Blonde  "La  Mouline"  62.00  5.75 

■WINES  FOR  BEFORE  DINNER 

Either  Champagne  or  Sherry  is  an  appro- 
priate wine  with  which  to  begin  a  serious 
dinner.  Cave  Atlantique's  Sherries  are  ship- 
ped by  Emilio  Lustau;  its  champagnes  by 
Deutz  and  Geldermann. 


jarana  Fino 

27.00 

2.50 

Dry  Amontillado 

27.00 

2.50 

Don  Nuno  Dry 

Oloroso 

32.50 

3.00 

N.V. 

Deutz  Brut 

64.50 

6.00 

1964 

Cuvee  Wm.  Deutz 

99.50 

9.95 

■WINES  WITH  DESSERT 

Sauternes   continue  to   represent  very  good 
values    in    today's   wine   market.   All   of   the 
following  were  ranked  as  "Premier  Crus"  in 
the  official  classification  of  1855. 
1967     Climens  32.00         3.00 

1967     Rieussec  33.50         3.10 

1962     Guiraud  37.75         3.50 

1962     Suduiraut  39.50         3.65 

■WINES  TO  SERVE  WITH  COFFEE 
AFTER  THE  MEAL 

The  following  wines  all  come  from  major 
suppliers  that  Cave  Atlantique  is  introducing 
to  the  Massachusetts  market. 

—  Lustau  Rare  Cream 

Sherry  48.50        4.50 

—  Rozes  Directorial  Rare 

Tawny  Port  53.40         4.95 

1958     Guimaraens-Vintage 

Port  48.50         4.50 

1897     Taylor,  Fladgate  &  Yeatman 

Malvasia  Madeira         185.00       17.25 

10%  DISCOUNT 

For  any  single  purchase  of  12  bottles  whether 
of  the  same  or  different  wines  Cave  Atlan- 
tique will  give  a  10%  discount  from  the  price 
for  single  bottles.  Mixing  a  case  of  12  dif- 
ferent wines  thus  provides  a  very  economi- 
cal way  for  a  customer  to  determine  which 
wines  he  likes  best. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  listing  of  all  wines  in  stock  is 
available  without  charge  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  calling  491-2411. 

FREE  DELIVERY 

Any  order  in  excess  of  $15.00  will  be  deliv- 
ered without  charge  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area.  Orders  in  excess  of  $150.00  will  be 
delivered  without  charge  anywhere  in  Massa- 
chusetts; orders  less  than  $150.00  will  be 
delivered  outside  the  Boston  area,  but  within 
Massachusetts,  at  the  prevailing  parcel  de- 
livery rates. 


CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vx  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 
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ANDREW  RAEBURN 

Program  Editor  and 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


The  next  best  thing 
is  being  there. 


SMETANA 


MaVIast 

Mj?  Fatbeplana 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

RAFAEL  KUBEUK 


2530  145 


2707  054  (2  LP' 


2530  078 


Deutsche  Grammophon  Records,  MusiCassettes  and  8-Track  Stereo  Cartridges 

are  distributed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated;  in  Canada  by  Polydor  Records  Canada  Ltd. 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


Tuesday  evening  November  16  1971  at  7.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


XENAKIS 


Polla  ta  dina 

BOYS  OF  THE  SAINT  PAUL  ARCHDIOCESAN 
CHOIR  SCHOOL 

Theodore  Marier     director 


*BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

Adagio  -  allegro  vivace 
Adagio 

Allegro  vivace 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


intermission 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74     'Pathetique' 

Adagio  -  allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale:  adagio  lamentoso 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles  an  hour 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  113  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET'  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •      Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


c         — 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


pokari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


feHYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

THE 

PREP  SHOP. 

«fi*gVARD 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Edward  L  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 
Provident  Institution 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

for  Savings 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  oon  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  col  lection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


basketball  shoes 
are  more  colorful 

than  ever* 

Converse,  the  athlete's  style-setter,  creates  a  new 
line  of  All-Stars®  in  8  team  colors,  5  action  styles 
in  suede,  leather  and  canvas. 
No  wonder  more  high  school,  college,  Olympic  and 
professional  basketball  players  wear  Converse 
All-Stars.  More  sports  heroes  from  Converse. 


-a- converse 


Converse  All  Stars  selected  again 
for  the  1972  U.S.  Olympic  team. 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When... 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/fi  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/o  Regular 
^<|        Savings 


5% 


0/n    1-2  yaars 

iv   SI, 000  minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


\ 


qi     90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notica  Raquirad  after  tha  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  •   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


The  Only  One. 

Only  the  most  perfect, 
hand  picked  white 
Chardonnay  grapes \ 

Only  from  the  first 
delicate  pressing. 

Only  in  the  greatest 
vintage  years. 

Taittinger 

Comtes  de  Champagne. 
Blanc  de  B lanes 


Epluchage,  the  old  world  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  perfection 

of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  Neu>  York. 
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Some  Bostonians  prefer  to  devote 

their  time  and  energy  to  things  like 

the  Audubon  Society,  MGH,  the 

Museum,  and  the  Symphony. 

So  they  leave  their  investment 

management  to  us  and  the 

thoroughly  experienced  staff  in  our 

Trust  Department. 

If  you're  one  of  those  Bostonians, 

perhaps  you  should  talk  to  Ralph 

Marks,  one  of  our  men  in  portfolio 

management.  You  can  call  him 

at  7424000. 

And  leave  the  marketing  to  us. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  F.D.I.C. 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 
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BY  NIGHT 

Thesuper-dazzleofDupont's 
luxury    nylon,    here    in    a 

shimmery  soft  satin  splashed 
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IANNIS  XENAKIS 

Polla  ta  dina  (Wonders  are  many) 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Xenakis  was  born  in  Romania  in  May  1922.  He  composed  Polla  ta  dina  in  1962. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  played  the  work  on  August  15  of  this  year  at 
the  Berkshire  Festival,  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States:  the  singers  were 
the  Berkshire  Boy  Choir,  and  the  conductor  was  Seiji  Ozawa. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  bassoon, 
contra  bassoon,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  4  tom-toms,  maracas, 
suspended  cymbal,  5  temple  blocks,  vibraphone  and  strings. 

Few  contemporary  composers  have  had  so  varied  a  career  as  Iannis 
Xenakis.  Born  in  Romania  of  a  well-to-do  Greek  family — he  is  not 
sure  of  the  exact  date:  it  was  somewhere  between  May  22  and  29  1922 
—  he  studied  engineering  at  the  ficole  Polytechnique  in  Athens.  Reacting 
violently  against  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Greece  in  the  Second  World 
War,  he  joined  the  Resistance,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  several 
times,  and  badly  wounded.  Later  he  was  forced  into  exile  by  the  Greek 
government.  His  home  is  now  in  Paris.  Last  winter  he  was  teaching  at 
Indiana  University  in  Bloomington. 

During  the  fifties  Xenakis  worked  with  Le  Corbusier,  collaborating  on 
the  Convent  of  La  Tourette,  the  city  of  Chandigarh  and  the  Philips 
Pavilion  at  the  1958  Brussels  Exposition.  He  began  serious  study  of  music 
at  the  age  of  thirty:  his  teachers  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  were  Olivier 
Messiaen  and  Arthur  Honegger.  Later  he  worked  at  Gravesano  with 
the  late  Hermann  Scherchen,  who  became  a  champion  of  Xenakis's  music 
and  conducted  performances  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Edgard  Varese  wrote  Poeme  electronique  for  the  Philips  Pavilion  in 
Brussels,  and  undoubtedly  his  music  has  had  a  deep  influence  on 
Xenakis,  although  the  philosophy  of  the  two  composers  towards  art 
is  rather  different.  In  an  important  article,  entitled  The  origins  of 
stochastic  music',  which  appeared  in  the  Autumn  1966  issue  of  Tempo, 
Xenakis  explained  in  detail  his  theories  of  art  and  music.  He  began  by 
defining  his  view  of  art:  'Art  (and  especially  music)  has  a  fundamental 
catalytic  function,  which  is  to  effect  sublimation  by  all  its  means  of 
expression.  It  should  aim  to  lead  by  constant  points  of  reference  towards 
that  total  exaltation  in  which,  unaware  of  self,  the  individual  will 
identify  with  an  immediate,  rare,  vast  and  perfect  truth.  If  a  work  of 
art  achieves  this  even  for  an  instant,  it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose.  This 
massive  truth  does  not  consist  in  objects,  nor  feelings,  nor  sensations; 
it  lies  beyond  them,  as  Beethoven's  Seventh  lies  beyond  music.  For 
this  reason,  art  is  capable  of  leading  to  those  regions  still  occupied  by 
certain  religions.' 

He  continued  by  pointing  out  the  'historical  parallelism  between  Euro- 
pean music  and  the  successive  attempts  at  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  world',  beginning  with  the  Pythagorean  School  and  Plato.  As  the 
principle  of  causality  has  slowly  given  way  to  'the  progressive  ration- 
alization of  chance',  so  music  has  followed  to  the  'stochastic'  state. 
(The  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary  defines  stochastic  as  'pertaining 
to  conjecture'.)  Having  argued  that  tonal,  serial  and  multi-serial  music 
have  expired  (the  latter  'already  on  the  point  of  expiration  in  1954,  by 
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reason  of  the  absolutely  deterministic  complexity  of  its  compositional 
procedures  and  of  the  works  themselves')/  Xenakis  writes  that  the 
requirements  of  today's  music  are  met  by  'stochastics':  'Stochastics 
makes  a  study  of  the  laws  of  large  numbers  as  well  as  of  infrequent 
occurrences,  and  the  various  aleatory  processes,  etc.  So  that  was  how 
in  1954  a  music  constructed  from  the  principles  of  indeterminism  was 
developed  from,  amongst  other  things,  the  impasse  of  serial  music; 
two  years  later  I  baptized  this  music  "musique  stochastique".  It  was  a 
musical  necessity  that  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  calculation  of  proba- 
bilities found  their  way  into  composition/ 

Polla  ta  dina  was  written  in  1962,  and  dedicated  to  Hermann  Scherchen. 
The  words,  sung  by  the  children's  choir  on  one  note,  are  from  one  of 
the  choruses  of  Sophocles's  Antigone  (lines  332  -  367),  of  which  the 
translation  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb  is  printed  below.  Against  this  burden 
the  orchestra  plays  a  novel  collage  of  sounds,  characterized  by  sweeping 
glissandi,  sharp  punctuations  and  colors  as  closely  approximating  elec- 
tronic music  as  can  be  achieved  by  instruments. 

Wonders  are  many,  and  none  is  more  wonderful  than  man;  the 
power  that  crosses  the  white  sea,  driven  by  the  stormy  south-wind, 
making  a  path  under  surges  that  threaten  to  engulf  him;  and  Earth, 
the  eldest  of  the  gods,  the  immortal,  the  unwearied,  doth  he  wear, 
turning  the  soil  with  the  offspring  of  horses,  as  the  ploughs  go  to 
and  fro  from  year  to  year. 

And  the  light-hearted  race  of  birds,  and  the  tribes  of  savage  beasts, 
and  the  sea-brood  of  the  deep,  he  snares  in  the  meshes  of  his  woven 
toils,  he  leads  captive,  man  excellent  in  wit.  And  he  masters  by  his 
artsf  the  beast  whose  lair  is  in  the  wilds,  who  roams  the  hills;  he 
tames  the  horse  of  shaggy  mane,  he  puts  the  yoke  upon  its  neck,  he 
tames  the  tireless  mountain  bull. 

And  speech,  and  wind-swift  thought,  and  all  the  moods  that  mould  a 
state,  hath  he  taught  himself;  and  how  to  flee  the  arrows  of  the 
frost,  when  'tis  hard  lodging  under  the  clear  sky,  and  the  arrows  of 
the  rushing  rain;  yea,  he  hath  resource  for  all;  without  resource  he 
meets  nothing  that  must  come:  only  against  Death  shall  he  call  for 
aid  in  vain;  but  from  baffling  maladies  he  hath  devised  escapes. 

Cunning  beyond  fancy's  dream  is  the  fertile  skill  which  brings  him 
now  to  evil,  now  to  good. 

Translation  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 
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LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  completed  the  Fourth  symphony  in  1806,  dedicat- 
ing it  to  Count  Franz  von  Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  March 
1807  at  the  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies,  Bee- 
thoven was  content  to  seek  softer  beauties,  reserving  his  defiances, 
his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may  well  have 
been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alternation,  a  trait 
perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of  virility  and 
gentleness,  of  the  'masculine'  and  the  'feminine'  in  his  scores  of  this 
period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the  colossus  first  find- 
ing his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being  entirely  subdued 
and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the  years  which  pro- 
duced the  Eroica  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and  the  Appassionata 
sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth  symphony  and  the 
Fourth  piano  concerto,  not  to  mention  Fidelio  and  the  three  Rasu- 
movsky  quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law  of  artistic  equilib- 
rium which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two  movements  for  his 
C  minor  symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside,  and  devote  himself,  in 
1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Symphony  in  B  flat,  which,  com- 
pleted in  that  year,  thus  became  the  fourth  in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  'Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants'.  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
imposing  stature  of  the  Erocia  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked  cham- 
pions. 'The  character  of  this  score,'  wrote  Berlioz,  'is  generally  lively, 
nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness/  Thayer,  who  bestowed  his 
adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  'placid  and  serene  Fourth  sym- 
phony—  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all';  and  Sir  George  Grove, 
a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  something  'extraordi- 
narily entralnant  —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive  whole  cannot  be. 
.  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs  and  features  of 
a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they  are,  all  is  sub- 
ordinated to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty.' 

The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the  evidence  usually  found 
in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course  of  composition.  He  has  simply 
(but  incontrovertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top  of  his  manu- 
script score:  'Sinionia  4ta  1806 —  L.  v.  Bthvn.' 

It  was  probably  early  in  May  of  1806  that  Beethoven  took  a  post 
chaise  from  Vienna  to  visit  his  friends  the  Brunswicks  at  their  ancestral 
estate  in  Martonvasar,  Hungary.  There  he  found  Count  Franz  von 
Brunswick,  and  the  Count's  sisters  Therese  and  Josephine  (then  a 
widow  of  twenty-six),  and  the  younger  Karoline.  Therese  and  Josephine 
('Tesi'  and  'Pepi')  seem  to  have  had  the  composer's  more  interested 
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attention.  Therese,  who  always  held  his  warm  regard,  was  once  cham- 
pioned as  the  Immortal  beloved',  and  it  was  even  supposed  that  she 
and  Beethoven  became  engaged  in  this  summer  and  that  the  Adagio 
of  the  Fourth  symphony  was  his  musical  declaration.  Unfortunately 
for  the  romancers,  the  book  by  Mariam  Tenger  upon  which  they  had 
reached  their  conclusions,  has  been  quite  discredited.  The  diaries  of 
Therese,  since  examined,  clearly  show  that  she  held  Beethoven  in  high 
and  friendly  esteem  —  nothing  more.  Pepi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  men- 
tioned by  Therese  as  being  interested  in  Beethoven  to  the  danger  point, 
and  has  recently  been  put  forward  as  the  mysterious  beloved.  This 
summer  infatuation  may  have  had  a  single  lasting  effect  —  the  agreeable 
one  of  stimulating  music.  Romain  Rolland,  who  made  more  of  the  affair 
with  Therese  von  Brunswick  than  these  subsequent  discoveries  justify, 
yet  came  to  the  still  plausible  conclusion  that  the  Fourth  symphony  was 
the  direct  outcome  of  Beethoven's  stay  at  Martonvasar,  'a  pure,  fragrant 
flower  which  treasures  up  the  perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all 
his  life/ 

The  felicity  of  Martonvasar  seems  to  have  found  its  reflection  in  the 
Symphony.  The  gusty  lover  was  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being.  Bee- 
thoven dominated  the  affections  of  all,  but  not  in  a  way  to  ruffle  the 
blessed  succession  of  summer  days  and  nights  in  the  Hungarian  manor, 
secluded  in  its  immense  acres  where  a  row  of  lindens  was  singled  out 
and  one  chosen  as  sacred  to  each  of  the  little  circle,  Beethoven  included. 

The  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  of  the  broad  chords  or  flourishes 
of  the  classical  introduction;  it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a  reverie, 
precisely  conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a  sombre 
minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  Incisive  staccato  chords  establish 
at  once  the  brightness  of  B  flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the  allegro  vivace. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as  abundant  as  that  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  Eroica,  the  exposition  extending  through  154  bars, 
unfolding  one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple  and  inevitable 
continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its  staccato  notes,  is  taken  up  by  the 
whole  orchestra  and  then  given  humorously  (and  differently)  to  the 
bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It  generates  excitement 
in  the  violins  and  breaks  with  energetic  syncopated  chords  which  bring 
in  the  dominant  key,  and  from  the  flute  the  graceful  and  lilting  second 
subject,  which  suggests  a  crescendo  in  short  chords  and  a  new  theme 
in  canonic  dialogue  between  the  clarinet  and  bassoon.  Another  synco- 
pated subject  ends  the  section.  The  development  plays  lightly  with 
fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and  the  little  rhythmic  figure  which 
introduced  it.  The  theme  is  combined  with  the  second  theme  proper. 
There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more  brilliantly  written. 

The  Adagio  is  built  upon  a  theme  first  heard  from  the  strings  and  then 
from  the  full  choirs  in  a  soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying  rhythmic 
figure  pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentuation,  appearing 
by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  now  and  then  in  all  parts  at  once, 
and  at  the  last  quite  alone  in  the  timpani.  This  instrument,  used  only 
for  reinforcing  up  to  this  point,  takes  on  a  special  coloring.  The  move- 
ment continues  its  even,  dreaming  course  with  not  a  moment  of  full 
sonority.  It  sings  constantly  in  every  part.  Even  the  ornamental  passages 
of  traditional  slow  movement  development  are  no  longer  decoration, 
but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No  other  slow  movement  of  Beethoven  is 
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just  like  this  one.  What  Wagner  wrote  of  Beethoven  in  general  can  be 
applied  to  this  adagio  in  a  special  sense:  'The  power  of  the  musician 
cannot  be  grasped  otherwise  than  through  the  idea  of  magic.  Assuredly 
while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted  state.  In  all  parts  and  details 
which  to  sober  senses  are  like  a  complex  of  technical  means  cunningly 
contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  perceive  a  ghostlike  animation  ...  a 
pulsation  of  undulating  joy,  lamentation  and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  seem 
to  spring  from  the  depths  of  our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every  technical  detail 
is  raised  to  the  highest  significance  of  spontaneous  effusion/  There  is 
no  accessory  here,  no  framing  of  a  melody;  every  part  in  the  accompani- 
ment, each  rhythmical  note,  indeed  each  rest,  everything  becomes 
melody. 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate  phrases  between  wood- 
winds and  strings.  The  Trio,  which  in  interest  dominates  the  Scherzo 
section,  makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first  symphonic 
instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite  device.  The  finale,  which  is 
marked  'allegro  ma  non  troppo',  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace,  as  is  fitting 
in  a  symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  delightful  twists  and 
turns  have  an  adroitness  setting  a  new  precedent  in  final  movements. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdori,  has 
recorded  the  Fourth  symphony  for  RCA. 


PETER  ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74  'Pathetique' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko-Votinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka  on 
May  7  1840;  he  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  November  6  1893.  He  completed  the 
Sixth  symphony  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  himself  conducted  the  first 
public  performance  nine  days  before  his  death  in  St  Petersburg.  Following  the 
composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  Symphony  with  great  success  at  a 
concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music  on  November  18  1893.  The  piece  attained  a 
quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  on  March  16  1894.  It  was  first 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following, 
Emil  Paur  conducting. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tarn  tarn  and 
strings. 

THE  TITLE 

Talking  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance 
of  the  Sixth  symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the  problem  of  a  title, 
for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher.  He  had  thought  of 
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calling  it  'A  program  symphony'  and  had  written  to  his  nephew,  Vladi- 
mir Davidov,  of  this  intention,  adding,  'This  program  is  penetrated  by 
subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The  program  is  of  a  kind  which  remains  an 
enigma  to  all  -  let  them  guess  it  who  can.'  And  he  said  to  Modeste 
when  the  question  of  a  title  was  under  discussion,  'What  does  "pro- 
gram symphony"  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  program?'  In  other  words, 
he  foresaw  that  to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain 
nothing  and  invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not 
answer.  He  accepted  Modeste's  suggestion  of  'Pathetique'  but  thought 
better  of  it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote 
his  preference  for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was 
published  as  the  'Pathetique';  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon 
what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  some  sort  of  program  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind 
but  that  the  'subjective'  sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more  than  he 
could  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  'Pathetique',  while  giving  the 
general  character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the  program. 

Modeste's  title  'Pathetique'  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an  apt 
one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melancholy- the 
stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic  melodies,  the  poign- 
ant dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest  depths  and  coloring  of 
the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a  theme,  the  outbursts  of 
defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices  as  Tchaikovsky  used  them. 
If  they  were,  the  symphony  would  be  no  better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre 
music  in  the  affecting  style  then  in  vogue.  They  were  externals  useful 
to  his  expressive  purpose,  but  no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm 
which  is  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper 
motivation  to  the  Symphony -a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and 
unmistakable  in  the  music  itself  and  which  the  word  'Pathetique'  serves 
only  vaguely  to  indicate. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  MUSIC 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melancholy 
music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal  troubles, 
as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narrative  arts,  a 
structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course,  is  colored  by 
the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mirror  the  Tchaikovsky 
one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic  fears,  the  mental  and 
physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have  simply  nothing  to  do  with 
musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky  were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his 
salvation  when  life  threatened  to  become  insupportable.  And  he  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  resort  to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's 
most  affecting  and  luxuriant  expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to 
periodical  depressions  and  elations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation 
while  at  work  upon  this  symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to 
nostalgic  music  moods.  But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time 
certainly  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled 
in  the  depiction  of  sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin 
actually  moved  Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic 
music.  But  Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to 
tears -as  did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  'While  com- 
posing the  [Sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,'  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to 
his  nephew,  'I  frequently  shed  tears.'  continued  on  page  39 
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Tve  got  a  chance  to 
buy  into  this 
dress  shop...' 


She  doesn't  have  to  work.  Her  present 
estate  would  keep  her  in  comfort.  But 
would  it  keep  her  feeling  useful . . .  keep 
her  in  touch  with  people?  The  decision 
is  more  than  a  money  matter.  It's  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  fi- 
nancial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
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the    interest   and   time   to   consider  the 
human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters.  Call 
your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust  Officer, 
at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's  talk 
about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


musicians 
of 
tomorrow . . 


MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 

*  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

k  (212)  749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cambridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but . . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  also  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


Records 
Art  Prints 
Men's  Clothing 
Men's  Furnishings 
Men's  Shoes 
Men's  Boutique 
Cameras,  Film 


•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Stationery 

•  Luggage 

•  Creative  Toys 


•  TV's,  Radios 

•  Mattresses 

•  Housewares 

•  Domestics 

•  Typewriters 

•  Office  Supplies 


You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 


6t€ 


Charge  Accounts  Invited 

HARVARD  SQUARE  •  M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER  •   CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


CSSp 
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just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  ANDTRUST  COMB4NY  one  boston  place,  boston,  Massachusetts  02106 


FRIENDS  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
The  names  of  all  Friends  for  the  1970-1971  season  will  be  included  in 
the  program  books  this  winter.  This  list  includes  the  Sponsors  and  the 
Sustaining  Members. 


Mr  &  Mrs  Cordon  Abbott 

Miss  Marjorie  Abel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Abeles 

Mr  Fisher  Abramson 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mr  &  Mrs  Faneuil  Adams 

Mrs  James  Thayer  Addison 

The  Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Mr  &  Mrs  Nelson  W.  Aldrich 

Mr  &  Mrs  Moses  Alpers 

Dr  &  Mrs  Richard  E.  Alt 

American  Airlines  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  B.  Ames 

Mr  &  Mrs  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mrs  Robert  R.  Ames 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Amory 

Mr  &  Mrs  O.  Kelley  Anderson 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Andrews 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Mr  B.  Earle  Appleton 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jerry  Asher 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Auerbach 

Mrs  Frederick  Ayer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mrs  Christian  B.  Backer 

Mrs  Bart  W.  Baird 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Barker 

Mrs  Walter  Barker 

Mr  Frank  Eugene  Barnes 

Mr  John  S.  Barnet 

Mrs  Thomas  P.  Beal 

Mr  Ralph  Beatley 

Mrs  Robert  Jenks  Beede 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  C.  Bemis 

Mrs  Marion  Benfield 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  R.  Bennett 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Bentinck-Smith 

Mrs  Corning  Benton 

Mrs  Abram  Berkowitz 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  W.  Bernstein 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Best 

Mr  John  W.  Bethell 

Mr  &  Mrs  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Bird 

Mr  &  Mrs  Chesley  T.  Bixby 

Mrs  Taylor  Black 

Mrs  George  R.  Blodgett 

Dr  &  Mrs  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

Mrs  Marshall  C.  Bolster 

Mr  &  Mrs  Aaron  Bonoff 

Mrs  Morris  A.  Bonoff 

Dr  &  Mrs  Edward  L.  Bowles 

Mrs  Malcolm  Bradlee 

Mrs  John  M.  Bradley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  K.  Brahmhall  Jr 

Brandegee  Charitable  Foundation 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Mr  George  W.  W.  Brewster 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mr  Adrian  Broggini 

Mrs  Curtis  B.  Brooks 

Hon.  &  Mrs  Lawrence  G.  Brooks 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  W.  Brown 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 


SPONSORS 

Mr  John  Nicholas  Brown 

Mr  I.  Tucker  Burr 

Mrs  Russell  Burrage 

Mrs  F.  Wadsworth  Busk 

Dr  &  Mrs  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 

Mr  &  Mrs  Chilton  S.  Cabot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lewis  P.  Cabot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mrs  Wallace  Campbell 

Mrs  Hugh  A.  Carney 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  S.  Carroll 

Mrs  C.  Goodwin  Carter 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lyndall  F.  Carter 

Mrs  Paul  D.  Caskey 

Mr  &  Mrs  Laurence  M.  Channing 

Mrs  E.  Barton  Chapin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mrs  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Chesterton 

Mr  Frederick  C.  Church 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Claflin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Miss  Mary  A.  Clapp 

Mrs  Francis  R.  Clark 

Mr  Paul  F.  Clark 

Dr  &  Mrs  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mrs  Winthrop  Coffin 

Mr  Horatio  Colony 

Mrs  Kenneth  J.  Conant 

Dr  &  Mrs  Loring  Conant  Jr 

Mrs  Harrison  F.  Condon  Jr 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  Constable 

Mr  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Sprague  Coolidge 

Mr  Ford  H.  Cooper 

Dr  &  Mrs  Oliver  Cope 

Mr  B.  Perry  Cormen 

Mr  Chester  A.  Corney  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Cotting 

Mr  William  H.  Couch 

Mrs  Bartow  Crocker 

Mrs  Bigelow  Crocker  Jr 

Rev.  &  Mrs  John  Crocker 

Mr  &  Mrs  Julian  Crocker 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Crockett 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  Crothers 

Dr  &  Mrs  Perry  J.  Culver 

Curtis  Charitable  Trust 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Cutler 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Ripley  Cutler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Horace  E.  Davenport 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  W.  Davis 

Msgr  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mrs  Robert  C.  Dean 

Mrs  Robert  Dee 

Mr  Hubert  J.  De  Lynn 

Mr  Samuel  S.  Dennis,  III 

Mrs  Henry  S.  Dennison 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Devens 

Mr  William  E.  Devine 

Mr  S.  Sydney  DeYoung 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Von  E.  Doering 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  Mason  Dubois 


Dr  &  Mrs  Alfred  Duncombe 

Miss  Marjorie  H.  Dunham 

Miss  Laura  M.  Dwight 

Dr  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  C.  Eames 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  S.  Eastham 

Mrs  Charles  F.  Eaton  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs  George  P.  Edmonds  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  A.  Ehrlich 

Mrs  John  Morse  Elliot 

Mrs  Byron  K.  Elliott 

Mrs  Raymond  W.  Ellis 

Mrs  William  V.  Ellis 

Mrs  Richard  Ely 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  L.  Emerson 

Mrs  German  H.  H.  Emory 

Mr  &  Mrs  Rubin  Epstein 

Mr  A.  Wentworth  Erickson 

Mrs  Hans  H.  Estin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Ewtng 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jarvis  Farley 

Mr  Arthur  D.  Fay 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  P.  Fenn 

Mrs  Sewall  H.  Fessenden  Jr 

Mrs  Alexander  Forbes 

Mr  &  Mrs  Murray  Forbes  Jr 

Mr  Walters.  Fox  Jr 

Mrs  Nathan  H.  Friedman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Horace  W.  Frost 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  H.  Frost 

Mr  Randolph  J.  Fuller 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Gallant 

Mrs  John  Gait 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Mrs  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  Gardner 

Mrs  Stanton  Garfield 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Gartside  Jr 

Miss  Ellen  H.  Gleason 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hoi  I  is  T.  Gleason 

Mr  Eli  Goldston 

Mrs  Robert  E.  Goodwin 

Mr  Mortimor  S.  Gordon 

Mrs  L.  Vladimir  Goriansky 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Lane  Goss 

Mrs  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  T.  Green 

Mrs  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mrs  James  H.  Grew 

Mrs  Paul  Gring 

MrsS.  Eliot  Guild 

Dr  &  Mrs  Trygve  Gundersen 

Mr  Pennington  Haile 

Mr  Robert  Halfyard 

Mr  Francis  J.  Hallowell 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edmond  E.  Hammond  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Kelley  Hannan 

Mrs  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Miss  Caroline  Harrison 

Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Miss  Margret  Hathaway 

Mrs  Carl  Hauers 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  Hayden  Jr 

continued  on  page  50 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 


Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


<^A  legendary M Experience  in  Twining 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


at  THE  COLONNADE 
^Boston  s  newest  grand  hotel 

for  Reservations:  262-0600 
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T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdon,  Inc. 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Came:  i 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  specie 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modification ; 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


it 


•** 


m 


.** 


Nikon 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WOF 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  phol 
raphers,  their  work  and  techniques.  No  | 
chase  necessary,  simply  present  this  coupo 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  speci 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

^n^    bum  as  a  remembrance  gift. 


* 


D 


it 
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Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Servi 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.   266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE:  •  Harvard  Sq.    868-2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868- 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.    773-850C 


^^tS^» 


Say 
cheeeesel 


Alpenjoy,  Anfrom,  Appenzell,  Asiago, 
Banon,  Bauvalron,  Beaumont,  Beau- 
vaisis,  Beau  Pasteur,  Beerkaese, 
Belletoille,  Bel  Paese,  Bertolli,  Belsano, 
Bianco,  Blarney,  Blue,  Bonbel,  Bond'Ost, 
Boursault,  Boursin,  Bresse  Bleu,  Brie, 
Brillat  Savarin,  Brindza,  Buche  Lor- 
raine, Caciocavallo,  Caerphilly,  Caith- 
ness, Camembert,  Cantal,  Caprice  des 
Dieux,  Capricette,  Casteloes,  Cayenna, 
Chabichou,  Cheddar,  Cheshire,  Chevre, 
Chevrotin,Chiberta,  Christian  IX, 
Coulommiers,  Crema  Dania,  Creme  Nor- 
mandie,  Danbo,  Delice  de  Vittel,  Demi 
Carre,  Derby,  Double  Gloucester,  Dun- 
lop,  Edam,  Ekte  Gjetost,  Emmenthal, 
Esrom,  Etoilede  France,  Excelsior, 
Farmer's  Cheese,  Feta,  Fol  Amour, 
Fontina,  Fontinella,  Fumagou,  Gamme- 
lost,  Gervais,  Gjetost,  Gorgonzola, 
Gouda,  Gourmandise,  Graddost,  Grappe, 
Gruyere,  Handkaese,  Havarti,  Hickory 
Smoked,  Highland,  Jackie,  Jarlsberg, 
Kashkaval,  Kasseri,  Kimmelkaese,  Lan- 
cashire, Lappi,  La  Vache  Qui  Rit, 
Leicester,  Lemorinet,  Leyden,  Lieder- 
kranz,  Limburger,  Mimolette,  Mon  Bou- 
quet, Monsieur  Fromage,  Montasio, 
Monterey  Jack,  Montrachet,  Mozzarella, 
Munster,  Musedam,  Nee  Plus  Ultra, 
Noekkelost,  Oka,  Orkney,  Parmesan, 
Parte,  Pepato,  Petit  Suisse,  Pipocreme, 
Pont  I'  Eveque,  Port  Fleurie,  Port  Salut, 
Port  Wine,  Primula,  Provolone,  Quatre 
Saisons,  Raclette,  Reblochon,  Reg- 
gianito,  Ricotta,  Riks  'Ost,  Robiola, 
Rollet,  Romano,  Rondins,  Roquefort, 
Sap  Sago,  Sardo,  Savoie  Delice,  Samsoe, 
Six  de  Savoie,  Skandia,  Skimmy,  Spalen, 
St.  Benoit,  St.  Marcel  I  in,  St.  Maure, 
St.  Nectaire,  St.  Paulin,  Stilton,  Svecia, 
Table  Cheese,  Taffel,  Taleggio,  Tartare, 
Tete  de  Moine,  Tilsit,  Tomme  de  Savoie, 
Tybo,  Valencay,  Valdieue,  Wensleydale. 

Cheeze!  Come  in,  browse  and  sample. 
You'll  find  a  slice  of  the  good  life,  when 
you  say  cheese. 


Boston,  Concord,  Hyannis,  Wellesley,  Worcester 


v/ie  trousseau  swt/se  o/'ajos/o/i 


(/Stack     Ueiuet 


Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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)  1971  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP.; 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  A.  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


"My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 


There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the  'Pathetique' 
must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost  nature  of  its  com- 
poser. But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's  emotional  nature, 
conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into  the  realm  of  tone 
patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived,  and  it  will  be 
understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikovsky,  addicted  like 
other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried  to  explain  his 
deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music,  but  invariably  he 
found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high-sounding  but  inade- 
quate generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  himself  of  'insincerity'; 
perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing  to  cover  his  own  vague 
understanding.  Only  his  music  was  'sincere' -  that  is,  when  he  was  at 
his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the  'Pathetique'.  He  wrote  to 
Davidov,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the  symphony,  'I  certainly  regard 
it  as  quite  the  best -and  especially  the  most  sincere -of  all  my  works. 
I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any  one  of  my  musical  offspring  before.'  Here 
is  a  case  where  the  artist  can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot; 
more  clearly  even  than  he  consciously  knows  himself. 

NOTES  ON  THE  MUSIC 

The  final  impression  of  the  'Pathetic'  symphony  when  it  is  listened  to 
without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  movement 
and  the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony,  are  very 
similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare  and  desolate 
theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  nevertheless  calm  and 
assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in  separate  alter- 
nating sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form.  But  the  second 
theme  has  always  the  final  answer.  Each  movement  ends  gently  with  a 
gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme,  adagio,  in  rising  sequences 
accentuating  the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again  into  the  depths, 
and  after  a  suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes  vigorous  and  rhythmic 
in  an  allegro  non  troppo  as  it  is  developed  stormily  over  a  constant 
agitation  of  string  figures.  (As  the  string  figure  subsides  into  the  basses, 
the  trombones  intone  (at  bar  201)  a  chant  for  the  dead.  The  allusion  is 
to  a  liturgy  of  the  Russian  church,  'May  he  rest  in  peace  with  the  saints.' 
A  second  phrase  from  this  quotation  is  developed,  but  in  a  violent  and 
purely  symphonic  way.)  The  figure  melts  away  and  after  another  pause 
the  second  theme,  tranquil  and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major,  spreads  its 
consolation.  'Teneramente,  molto  cantabile,  con  espansione' ',  reads  the 
direction  over  it.  The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the 
strings  and  then,  in  an  andante  episode,  is  sung  without  mutes  and 
passionately,  the  violins  sweeping  up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This 
theme  dies  away  in  another  long  descent  into  the  depths  of  the  bassoon. 
And  now  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  agitated  rhythmic  form  and 
works  up  at  length  to  violent  and  frenzied  utterance.  Another  tense 
pause  (these  pauses  are  very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic  symphony) 
and  the  second  theme  returns,  in  a  passionate  outpouring  from  the 
violins.  Its  message  is  conclusive,  and  at  last  passion  is  dispersed  as  the 
strings  give  out  soft  descending  pizzicato  scales  of  B  major.  The  strife  of 
the  movement,  with  its  questionings  and  its  outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  throughout, 
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has  relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da  capo, 
but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a  steady,  even 
pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of  tempo  and  the 
extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main  section  offers  a 
relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its  constant  descent  and 
its  reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light  cloud  over  the  whole.  Here 
there  is  another  verbal  clue:  'Sweetly  and  plaintively'  {'Con  dolcezza  e 
flebile'). 

After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the  scene 
with  shattering  effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess  of  the 
first  movement  and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again  the  strings 
keep  up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  strides  through  fragments  of 
a  martial  theme.  Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbals.  But  when  with 
a  final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the  frenzies  of  de- 
fiance (if  such  it  is)  are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings,  as  the 
last  movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant  chords, 
the  symphony  here  reaches  its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes  the 
answering  theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D  major.  'Con  lenezza  e 
devozione' ,  the  composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of  'gentle- 
ness and  devotion'.  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pulsations 
from  the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more  im- 
passioned voice  than  before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into  silence 
in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable,  there 
comes  a  chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  might  well  have  been 
labelled  'con  devozione',  and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet 
descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted  strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as 
well  as  violence,  as  the  melody  descends  into  the  deepest  register  of 
the  cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer  ends  darkly,  he  is 
at  least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use  for 
Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 

THE  SYMPHONY  AND  TCHAIKOVSKY'S  DEATH 

Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  symphony, 
which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe,  was  cir- 
cumstantially combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were  careful 
to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893.  There  are 
quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work  upon  the 
Symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always  in  a  tone 
of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him  shortly  before 
the  performance  of  his  Symphony;  Modeste  was  with  him  until  the  end. 
Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death  was  mentioned  in 
the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of  his  friend  Zvierev 
in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  several  friends  who  had 
died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely  with  Kashkin  at  this 
time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next  to  go?  'I  told  Peter,' 
wrote  Kashkin,  'that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He  disputed  the  likelihood, 
yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and  happy.'  And  from  Modeste: 
'A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would  have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more 
keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together  seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture.' 
And  elsewhere:  'From  the  time  of  his  return  from  England  (in  June)  until 
the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky  was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any 
period  in  his  existence.' 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood,  made  his  first  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1964  Berkshire  Festival.  He  has  appeared 
with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  Boston 
and  New  York  on  many  occasions  since. 
Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he 
graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of  Music 
in  Tokyo,  where  he  won  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1959  and  won  the  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  conductors  at  Besancon;  one  of  the 
judges  was  Charles  Munch,  who  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  to  be  a 
conducting  student.  The  following  year  Seiji  Ozawa  received  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Appointed  one  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic's assistant  conductors  in  1961,  he  directed  the  orchestra  in 
several  concerts.  The  same  summer,  he  conducted  twenty-five  concerts 
in  Japan  with  the  NHK  and  Japanese  Philharmonic  Orchestras. 

Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  extensively  in  Europe  and  America  with 
many  of  the  greatest  orchestras,  among  them  the  London  Symphony,  the 
Concertgebouw,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  Symphony,  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestras. 

At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  Seiji  Ozawa  resigned  his  post  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting.  During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted 
opera  for  the  first  time,  Cost  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  was  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  later  was  guest  conductor  with 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  Orchestras,  and 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  last  fall.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA  and  Angel. 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 
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THE  CHORUS 


The  SAINT  PAUL  CHOIR  SCHOOL  of  Cambridge  was  founded  eight  years 
ago  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Cardinal  Cushing.  The  pupils,  ranging 
in  age  from  ten  to  fourteen,  receive  a  full  academic  training  in  addition 
to  an  extensive  musical  education.  They  also  take  part  regularly  in  the 
services  of  Saint  Paul's  Church,  located  near  Harvard  Square.  The  Choir 
has  toured  extensively  in  recent  years;  they  have  performed  not  only 
throughout  New  England,  but  also  in  New  York,  Florida  and  Wisconsin, 
and  abroad  in  Italy,  France,  England  and  Ireland.  They  have  taken  part 
in  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  under  the  direction  of  Harry  Ellis 
Dickson,  and  have  sung  in  concerts  with  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Choral 
Society  and  with  the  MIT  Choral  Society.  The  Choir  appears  for  the  first 
time  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  these  concerts.  THEODORE 
MARIER,  a  resident  of  Belmont,  has  been  Music  Director  of  the  Saint 
Paul  Choir  School  since  its  founding. 


The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


SCHUBERT 

MILHAUD 
HINDEMITH 


Piano  trio  in  B  flat     op.  99  RCA/LSC  3166 

with  CLAUDE  FRANK     piano 
Pastorale  for  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon 
Kleine  Kammermusik     op.  24     no.  2 

'I  have  rarely  if  ever  heard  so  satisfying  a  perform- 
ance of  the  much-recorded  B  flat  Trio  of  Schubert. 
.  .  .  You  have  to  go  back  to  1927  and  the  perform- 
ance of  Cortot,  Thibaud  and  Casals  to  find  an  open- 
ing cello  solo  in  the  slow  movement  to  match  the 
hushed  beauty  of  Eskin's,  and  in  the  finale  the  Bos- 
tonians  with  superb  point  actually  outshine  those 
old  masters/ 

The  Guardian,  London 


DEBUSSY 


'  .  .  .  [The  Bostonians']  performance  of  the  Schubert 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  and  enjoyable  in  my 
experience.  Silverstein  and  Eskin  here  show  superb 
instrumental  command  allied  to  strong  musical 
impulse  and  phrasing  of  no  little  sensitivity.  .  .  . 
The  opening  two  movements  -  which,  in  any  case, 
contain  the  greatest  music -are  particularly  fine; 
ideally,  the  gay  chatter  of  the  scherzo  could  have 
sounded  a  shade  more  relaxed,  but  the  convivial 
finale  is  delightfully  done/ 

Records  &  recording,  London 


Violin  sonata;  Cello  sonata; 
Sonata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp; 
'Syrinx'  for  flute  solo 


DG/2530  049 


'These  performances  are  extraordinarily  good 
throughout- creamy  in  tone  and  exquisitely  bal- 
anced. I  do  not  ever  remember  having  been  as 
impressed  with  any  performance  of  the  Violin  sonata 
the  way  I  was  with  this  interpretation,  in  which 
color,  texture,  and  phrasing  and  dynamic  details 
are  stunningly  projected.' 

Stereo  Review 
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COLLAGE 


Whitestone 


'Collage'  is  the  name  of  a  new  contemporary  music  ensemble  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  gave  its  debut  concert  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst  on  November  5th.  The  members 
of  the  group  are  Frank  Epstein  percussion,  Ronald  Feldman  cello,  Paul 
Fried  flute,  Ina  Hahn  dancer,  Peter  Hadcock  clarinet,  Joan  Heller, 
soprano,  Ronald  Knudsen  violin,  and  Lawrence  Wolfe  double  bass.  The 
ensemble  will  concentrate  on  contemporary  chamber  music,  and  will 
often  be  joined  by  the  composers  whose  works  are  performed.  The 
Amherst  program  included  the  world  premiere  of  Nocturnes  by  Tibor 
Pusztai,  a  composer  resident  in  Boston,  who  has  composed  his  piece 
especially  for  Collage,  and  a  performance  of  Time  cycle  by  Lukas  Foss. 

At  the  second  concert,  to  be  given  on  November  21  at  Franconia 
College,  Franconia,  New  Hampshire,  Collage  will  give  another  world 
premiere:  Robert  Selig,  also  a  young  composer  resident  in  Boston,  has 
written  a  new  work  for  the  ensemble,  scored  for  soprano,  flute,  cello 
and  percussion.  Other  works  on  the  program  will  be  Gunther  Schuller's 
Fantasy  for  cello  and  Gitta  Steiner's  Interludes  for  voice  and  percussion. 
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A  NEW  TRUSTEE  OF  THE 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


It  was  announced  recently  that  PAUL  C.  REARDON,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  has  been  a  charter  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony's 
Board  of  Overseers. 

Judge  Reardon,  born  in  Quincy  in  1909,  was  educated  at  Saint  John's 
Parochial  School  in  his  home  town,  at  the  Quincy  High  School,  and  at 
Phillips  Andover  Academy.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  cum 
laude  in  1932,  and  took  his  Bachelor  of  Law  degree  from  Harvard  Law 
School  three  years  later.  He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  US  Navy  during 
World  War  Two,  and  in  the  years  since  has  held  many  positions  of 
responsibility.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, an  Overseer  of  Harvard  College,  Graduate  Advisor  to  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club  and  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  Harvard 
Debating  Society. 

In  his  legal  practice  he  has  been  Counsel  to  Governor  Christian  A.  Herter, 
General  Counsel  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Managing  Part- 
ner of  Haussermann,  Davison  and  Shattuck,  President  of  the  Norfolk 
County  Bar  Association,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Boston 
Bar  Association  and  Trustee  of  the  National  Council  in  Crime  and 
Delinquency. 

Judge  Reardon  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  between  1955  and  1962.  In  the  activities 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Trial  Judges,  Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Judicial 
Administration,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fair  Trial-Free  Press. 

Today  Judge  Reardon  is  Chairman  of  the  National  Center  for  State 
Courts,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Associa- 
tion, a  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  International  Friendship  League,  and 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  of  the  Tavern  Club,  the  Union  Club,  of  which  he  was  President 
from  1965-1966,  of  the  Tihonet  Club,  and  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  New  York  City. 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


PISTON 
SCHUMAN 


Symphony  no.  2  DG/2530  103 

Violin  concerto  (with  PAUL  ZUKOFSKY) 
conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


'Thomas  conducts  both  of  these  impressive  works 
with  utter  ease  and  conviction.  Judging  by  these 
and  other  performances  I've  heard,  his  aim  is  to 
reveal  the  composer's  ideas -not  his  own  person- 
ality or  eccentricities  (if  he  has  any).  The  result  is  a 
beautifully  non-slick  kind  of  music-making  and  a 
refined,  sentient  command  of  the  orchestra.  Young 
Paul  Zukofsky's  performance  of  the  Schuman  solo- 
violin  part  is  first-rate  too/ 

Stereo  Review 

'The  young  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conjures  playing 
of  brilliance  and  precision  from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and,  following  his  splendid  advo- 
cacy of  Ives  and  Ruggles  on  another  recent  DGG 
recording,  makes  one  realise  what  a  splendid  inter- 
preter of  American  music  he  is.  Paul  Zukofsky  plays 
with  immaculate  virtuosity  and  devastating  control 
in  the  Schuman  ....  The  recording  is  incisively 
dynamic,  with  an  excellent  balance  in  the  concerto 
and  real  perspective  throughout/ 

Records  &  recording,  London 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England  DG/2530  048 

Sun-treader 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

'The  performance  [of  the  Ives]  as  a  whole  is  superb, 
as  indeed  is  the  recording,  and  both  together  are  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  accuracy  of  Ives's 
uncanny  ear ...  .  Performance  and  recording  [of 
Sun-treader]  are  again  excellent.  The  record  as  a 
whole  cannot  be  recommended  too  highly/ 

Musical  Times,  London 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     conductor 

1971-1972  Season 


TWO  SERIES  OF  THREE  CONCERTS 


Series  price  (three  tickets) :  $6 


SERIES  A 

November  6 

January  22 

March  4 


SERIES  B 

November  13 

January  29 

March  25 


Saturday  mornings  at  11  o'clock 


These  concerts  are  planned  for  young  people  in  grades  5-12.  Pre- 
school children  will  not  be  admitted.  The  programs  this  season 
are  entitled:  The  Organ,  the  Orchestra  and  a  Day  in  Music', 
'Music  and  the  Dance',  and  Offenbach's  La  Perichole. 


Information  is  available  by  calling: 

Mrs  Manuel  P.  Kurland 

YOUTH   CONCERTS 

469-0656 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SCRIABIN 

Le  poeme  de  I'extase 


DG/2530  137 


SMETANA 

Ma  vlast  (Kubelik) 


DG/2707  054 


STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Steinberg) 

Ein  Heldenleben  (Leinsdorf) 


DG/2530  160 
RCA/LSC  2641 


STRAVINSKY 
Petrushka  (Ozawa)  { 
Firebird  suite  ) 


RCA/LSC  3167 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  1     'Winter  dreams'     (Thomas) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman/Leinsdorf) 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (Abbado) 


DG/2530  078 
RCA/LSC  2681 
RCA/LSC  3014 
DG/2530  137 


VERDI 

Requiem  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  7040 


WAGNER 
Lohengrin  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  6710 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


*»  OUQB/JD 
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A  NEW  SERIES 
SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

FRIDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS  AT  8.30  pm 


2A    January  7  (Friday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Introitus 

Requiem  canticles 
Le  sacre  du  printemps 


part  1 


2B     January  8  (Saturday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Scenes  de  ballet 
Violin  concerto  in  D 
Symphony  of  psalms 


part  2 


3     March  31  &  April  1 

FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 

BACH  Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

DEL  TREDICI  Pop-Pourri 

DES  PREZ  Deploration  de  Jehan  Okeghem 

MESSIAEN  Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


programs  subject  to  change 
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SPONSORS 


Miss  Ruth  Hayes 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  A.  Henderson 

The  Henderson  Foundation 

Mrs  Christian  A.  Herter 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hewins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  W.  Hiam 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jacob  Hiatt 

Mrs  John  W.  Higgins 

Mrs  Warren  C.  Hill 

Mr  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg 

Mrs  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mr  H.  Brian  Holland 

Mrs  Valentine  Holingsworth 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Harrison  Holman 

Miss  Emily  S.  Hood 

Mr  Grenville  R.  Hood 

Mr  Ralph  Hornblower 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 

Mrs  John  D.  Houghton 

Mrs  Kenneth  Howes  Jr 

Mrs  Llewellyn  Howland 

Mrs  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eliot  Hubbard  III 

Mrs  Malcolm  Hubbard 

Miss  Sal  I  ie  A.  Hughes 

Mr  William  P.  Hunnewell 

Mrs  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  J.  Hurley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  Hutton  Jr 

Mrs  Frank  K.  Idell 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson  Foundation  Inc. 

Mr  Charles  Jackson  Jr 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Dr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Jackson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mrs  David  D.  Jacobus 

Mrs  Richard  F.  Jarrell 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Jeffries 

Miss  Alice  Jenckes 

Rev.  Egbert  W.  A.  Jenkinson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Pliny  Jewell  Jr 

Mrs  Edwin  C.  Johnson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  Johnson 

Mrs  H.  L.  Jones 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Jones 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Judd 

Dr  &  Mrs  Ernest  Kahn 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Kallis 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  Kaplan 

Mr  &  Mrs  Erick  Kauders 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  Kauders 

Mitchell  B.  Kaufman 

Charitable  Foundation 
Miss  Mary  Kearney 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  A.  Kelly  IV 
Henry  P.  Kendall  Foundation 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 
Mrs  Prescott  Kettell 
Mr  &  Mrs  Chase  Kimball 
Mrs  Fred  N.  Kimball 
Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  E.  Kingman 
Dr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Kistner 
Dr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Knowles 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hans  J.  Kroto 
Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  Labate 
Mrs  Robert  W.  Ladd 
Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 
Mr  William  R.  Lamb 
Professor  Roy  Lamson 
Mr  Arthur  Landers 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  L.  Langer 
Mrs  Frederic  K.  Leatherbee 
Mrs  C.  Marshall  Lee  Jr 


Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  P.  Lee 
Mr  Edward  J.  Leszuk 
Mrs  Samuel  A.  Levine 
Mr  &  Mrs  Benjamin  J.  Levy 
Mrs  Charles  J.  Lewin 
Little  Brown  and  Company 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  H.  Lockwood 
Miss  Mary  F.  Ford 
Mrs  Philip  H.  Lord 
Mr  Caleb  Loring  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  W.  Lund 
Mrs  Henry  Lyman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Lyman 
Mrs  George  A.  Lyon 
Mrs  Leslie  MacDill 
Mr  Lauchlin  J.  Mackenzie 
Mr  Leroy  W.  Macomber 
Mr  Robert  MacWilliams 
Miss  Alice  A.  Main 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Manice  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  P.  Manzi 
Mr  Mortimer  Marcus 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leroy  F.  Marek 
Mr  Larry  L.  Marks 
Mr  &  Mrs  Franklin  J.  Marryott 
Mrs  Charles  E.  Mason  Si- 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Mason  Jr 
Mrs  Sydney  R.  Mason 
Mr  John  M.  McCoy 
Prof.  &  Mrs  Ross  A.  McFarland 
Dr  &  Mrs  John  S.  McGovern 
Dr  &  Mrs  John  B.  McKittrick 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  K.  Meahl 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Meserve 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  F.  Messenger 
Mrs  Houghton  P.  Metcalf 
Mrs  August  R.  Meyer 
Mrs  Henry  Hixon  Meyer 
Mrs  John  F.  G.  Miller 
Rev.  &  Mrs  G.  Gardner  Monks 
Mrs  Charles  L.  Moore 
Mrs  Florence  A.  Moore 
Rear  Adm.  &  Mrs  Samuel  A.  Morison 
Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  Morningstar 
Mrs  Charles  F.  Morse 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  H.  Morse 
Mrs  Lester  Morse 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr  &  Mrs  Noel  Morss 
Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  R.  Morss 
Mrs  J.  Lothrop  Motley 
Mrs  James  T.  Mountz 
Mrs  George  S.  Mumford 
Mrs  Kenneth  Murdock 
Miss  Mary  Mutschler 
Mr  &  Mrs  Max  I.  Mydans 
Miss  Nellie  J.  Neill 
Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  C.  Newell 
Mrs  Samuel  J.  Newman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Louville  Niles 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Noonan 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Olmstead 
Dr  &  Mrs  David  P.  Osborne  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hamilton  Osgood 
Mrs  Anne  H.  Palmer 
Mrs  Franklin  H.  Palmer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Haven  Parker 
Mrs  Jack  S.  Parker 
Mrs  Brackett  Parsons 
Mrs  Ernst  M.  Parsons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Talcott  Parsons 
Miss  Amelia  Peabody 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Peabody 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Russell  Peabody 
Dr  &  Mrs  Palfrey  Perkins 


Mr  R.  Forbes  Perkins 
Mrs  Constanin  A.  Pertzoff 
Mr  &  Mrs  Max  Petersen 
Mrs  John  C.  Phillips 
Dr  &  Mrs  Philip  Phillips 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Phippen 
Mrs  Edward  M.  Pickman 
Mrs  Samuel  H.  Pillsbury 
Mrs  Matthias  Plum 
David  R.  &  Muriel  K. 

Pockross  Foundation 
Mrs  Jerome  M.  Powell 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Duncan  Powell 
Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  W.  Pratt 
Mrs  Roger  Preston 
Dr  &  Mrs  Charles  P.  Price 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  R.  Prichard 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Proctor 
Mrs  Curtis  Prout 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Prouty 
Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  S.  Rabb 
Dr  Herbert  Rakatansky 
Miss  Harriet  C.  Rantoul 
Mr  &  Mrs  Perry  T.  Rathbonc 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  Redstone 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Rheault  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  F.  Rich 
The  Hon.  &  Mrs  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
Mrs  Sumner  M.  Roberts 
Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson 
Dr  Fred  S.  Rosen 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Sylvester  E.  &  Alice 

Rothchild  Foundation 
Mrs  Harold  Rubenstein 
Mr  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  B.  Russell 
Mrs  William  K.  Russell 
Mr  George  A.  Sagendorph 
Mrs  Ashton  Sanborn 
Mrs  Adele  W.  Sanger 
Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent 
Mrs  Frank  M.  Sawtell 
The  Ludwig  &  Anny  Schlessinger 

Foundation  Incorporated 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  W.  Scudder 
Mr  John  W.  Sears 
Mr  Richard  D.  Sears 
Mrs  Henry  Seton 
Mr  George  C.  Seybolt 
Dr  &  Mrs  George  C.  Shattuck 
Mrs  George  Sherman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Siegfried 
Hermann  E.  Simon  Charitable  Trust 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  K.  Simonds  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Slawson 
Mrs  Austin  Smith 
Miss  Pamela  M.  Smith 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.  Abbot  Smith 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  J.  Snyder 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  P.  Solomon 
Mrs  Williard  B.  Soper 
Mr  &  Mrs  Nathaniel  Sperber 
Dr  &  Mrs  Frederick  J.  Stare 
Mr  David  A.  Starrett 
Mrs  Preston  T.  Stephenson 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Steward 
Stone  Charitable  Foundation 
Mrs  Robert  G.  Stone 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ferdinand  Strauss  II 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vcevold  Strekalovsky 
Dr  &  Mrs  George  P.  Sturgis 
Dr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Sweet 
Mrs  John  L.  Taylor 
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SPONSORS 


Mrs  Lucius  E.  Thayer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  Thompson 

Mr  Willard  W.  Thompson 

Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Amory  Thorndike 

Mrs  Edward  D.  Toland 

Mrs  George  W.  Treat 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  W.  G.  Tuthill 

Dr  &  Mrs  Howard  Ulfelder 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hyman  B.  Ullian 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Ullman  Jr 

Mrs  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher 

Mrs  John  H.  Van  Vleck 

Vingo  Trust 

Mrs  Roland  Von  Weber 

Mrs  Cushing  Vose 

W.  C.  R.  B. 

Mrs  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  R.  Walker 

Mrs  Richard  D.  Walker 

Mrs  George  R.  Wallace 

Mrs  J.  M.  Waller 

Mr  &  Mrs  Miles  Wambaugh 


Leo  Wasserman  Foundation 
Max  Wasserman  Charitable 

Foundation 
Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Watson  II 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  H.  Wechsler 
Dr  &  Mrs  Claude  E.  Welch 
Mrs  E.  Sohier  Welch 
Mrs  James  O.  Welch 
Mrs  A.  Turner  Wells 
Mrs  Barret  Wendell  Jr 
Mr  Richard  Wengren 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Werly 
Miss  Dorothy  P.  Wetherald 
Miss  Eunice  Wheeler 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  C.  Wheeler 
Miss  Mary  L.  Wheeler 
Miss  Mary  S.  Wheeler 
Mrs  Henry  K.  White 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  N.  White 
Mrs  John  W.  White 
Miss  Katherine  H.  White 


Mrs  Lemoyne  White 

Mrs  Richardson  White 

Mrs  Howard  S.  Whiteside 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  C.  Whiting 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Whitney  Jr 

Mrs  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mr  L.  Gard  Wiggins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mr  Alexander  W.  Williams 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  H.  Willis 

Miss  Ruby  Willis 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alfred  Willman 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  W.  Wolbach 

Mrs  Oliver  Wolcott 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  L.  Wolfers 

Mrs  John  M.  Woolsley  Jr 

Mr  John  N.  Worcester 

Miss  Anne  C.  Wyman 

Mrs  Cyril  Wynne 

Dr  Richard  W.  Young 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Zildjian 


Mrs  Henry  L.  Achilles 

Mr  Richard  H.  Baer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Gregg  Bemis  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Bernat 

Mr  Charles  Blyth 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Brayton 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  D.  Brewer  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  R.  Brown 

Mr  Paul  W.  Bunker 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  W.  Burgess 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Levin  H.  Campbell 

Mr  R.  Bruce  Cay 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  C.  Child 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  Cooper 

Mrs  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr  Robert  Cutler 

Mrs  Archer  Davidson 

Mrs  Ellen  De  Pierrefeu 

Mr  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Mrs  William  Dexter 

Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 

Mrs  George  D.  Dutton 

Reverend  Theodore  P.  Ferris 

Miss  Marion  Fox 

Mrs  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Dr  &  Mrs  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Ganson 


SUSTAINING 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Peabody  Gardner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Goodhue 

Mrs  John  D.  Gordan  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  Grandin  Jr 

Mrs  Edward  Grew  Jr 

Mr  John  Grozier 

Mr  John  A.  Hahn 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  F.  Harding 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Hilles 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  K.  Holladay 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  H.  Howie 

Mrs  Arnold  W.  Hunnewell 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  L.  Jaffe 

Capt.  &  Mrs  Harold  R.  Keller 

Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Sr 

Dr  Thomas  Leavitt  Jr 

Misses  Josephine  C.  &  Helene 

Lewinsohn 
Mr  &  Mrs  Laurence  Lombard 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Lyman  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  McAndrew 
Vice  Adm.  &  Mrs  John  L.  McCrea 
Miss  Sylvia  Meadows 
Mrs  J.  Howard  Means 
Mrs  Lovett  Morse 
Miss  Helen  C.  Moseley 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 


Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Mrs  George  A.  Ott 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Perkins 

Mrs  W.  Elliott  Pratt 

The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings 

Mr  &  Mrs  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mrs  Albert  W.  Rice 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs  Allen  H.  Russell 

Mrs  Otis  T.  Russell 

Mrs  Edgar  C.  Rust 

Mr  &  Mrs  Campbell  L.  Searle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  G.  Shaw 

Mrs  Walter  K.  Shaw  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr  Marion  L.  Slemons 

Mrs  Elliot  Snider 

Phineas  W.  Sprague  Memorial 

Foundation 
Dr  &  Mrs  Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Mr  Frederick  B.  Taylor 
Dr  &  Mrs  Augustus  Thorndike 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  K.  Thorndike 
John  A.  Volpe  Fund 
Mrs  Howland  Walter 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Wells 
Mrs  Lyon  Weyburn 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  Wheatland 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  B.  Williams  Jr 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2643 


BEETHOVEN 

The  nine  symphonies  (Leinsdorf) 

The  five  piano  concertos  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Violin  concerto  (Heifetz/Munch) 


RCA/VCS  6903 
RCA/VCS  6417 
RCA/LSC  1992 


BERLIOZ 

Romeo  et  Juliette  (Munch) 

Symphonie  fantastique  (Munch) 

Requiem  (Grande  messe  des  morts)  (Munch) 


RCA/LDS  6098 
RCA/LSC  2608 
RCA/LDS  6077 


BRAHMS 

The  four  symphonies  (Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  6186 

A  German  requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes,  NEC  Chorus,  Leinsdorf) 

RCA/LSC  7054 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  2917 


DEBUSSY 
Nocturnes  (Abbado) 

Images  (Thomas) 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 

HOLST 

The  Planets  (Steinberg) 

IVES     Three  places  in  New  England  (Thomas) 
RUGGLES     Sun-treader 


DG/2530  038 
DG/2530  145 


DG/2530  102 
DG/2530  048 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


AN 


°  [MM] 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite  (Leinsdorf) 

Peacock  variations 


RCA/LSC  2859 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2642 
RCA/LSC  7031 


MOZART 

Symphonies  36  and  39  (Leinsdorf) 

'Jupiter'  Symphony  (Leinsdorf)/ 

Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  ) 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  J.  F.  Kennedy)  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  3097 
RCA/LSC  2694 

RCA/LSC  7030 


ORFF 

Carmina  Burana  (Ozawa) 


RCA/LSC  3161 


PROKOFIEV 

'Romeo  and  Juliet'  music  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 

Piano  concertos  3  and  4  (Browning/Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2994 
RCA/LSC  2707 
RCA/LSC  3019 


SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9     'The  Great'     (Steinberg) 


RCA/LSC  3115 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 
ON 


and  maBz/D 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Sold   out!  — Robert  Carr,   Box  Office  Manager,   points   happily   to   his 
empty  ticket  racks. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Seiji  Ozawa  rehearses  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon  with  a  class  of  Berkshire  Music  Center  fellows. 


A  well  equipped  party  on  the  lawn. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


6f~^ 


THE  ADVERTISERS 
IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 
ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  PATRONAGE. 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


Tuesday  evening  November  30  1971  at  7.30 

ERICH   KUNZEL     conductor 

ALICIA  DE   LARROCHA     piano 

KABALEVSKY  Overture  to  'Colas  Breugnon' 

ROREM  Lions 

KHACHATURIAN      Piano  concerto 

ELGAR  Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36     'Enigma' 

Tuesday  evening  January  18  1972  at  7.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
MISHA  DICHTER     piano 

BRAHMS  Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 

*BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 


TRANSPORTATION  TO  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Since  parking  in  the  neighborhood  of  Symphony  Hall  has  become 
increasingly  difficult,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Gray  Line  Inc.  of  Boston  are  collaborating  on  a  new  scheme  whereby 
subscribers  may  come  to  Symphony  Hall  by  'Mercedes-Benz  Parlor 
Coach  Service'.  Luxury  buses  will  pick  up  passengers  at  points  in  Arling- 
ton, Arlington  Heights,  Belmont,  Beverly,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Concord,  Framingham,  Lexington,  Lincoln,  Manchester,  Newton, 
Waltham,  Wayland,  Wellesley,  Weston  and  Winchester  approximately 
45  minutes  before  the  start  of  each  concert,  and  will  leave  again  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  concert  is  over.  The  round-trip  price  is 
$2.50  for  subscribers  who  sign  up  for  their  entire  series,  $3.50  for  those 
wishing  to  buy  individual  round-trip  tickets.  Tickets  are  transferable. 

This  service  is  available  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  and  on  Fri- 
day afternoons.  Full  details  are  printed  in  a  booklet  available  from  the 
Subscription  Office  at  Symphony  Hall. 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME   PRODUCTS   INC. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Irookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE   FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  IMITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617)  768-6853 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 
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270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 


1971-72  bo/ton  univer/ity 
I         celebrity  serie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  D/>ector    Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


NIKOLAIS  DANCE  THEATRE 

JOHN   HANCOCK  HALL 
Lecture  Demonstration:  Fri.  Eve.  Nov.  19  at  8:30 

(Lecture  Demonstration  Tickets:   $1.00) 

Performances:  Sat.  Eve.  Nov.  20  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sun.  Aft.  Nov.  21  at  3  p.m. 

Prices:     $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

Program:   Divertissements  —  Scenario  —  Tent 

John  Hancock  Hall  box-office  opens  Mon.  Nov.  15  (HA  1-2000) 

SUN.  NOV.  21  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

Cherubini,  Quartet  No.  1  in  E  flat  Major;  Bartok,  Quartet  No.  3; 
Mozart,  Quartet  in  F  Major,  K.  590. 

Remaining  Tickets  at  Jordan  Hall  Box-office 

ANDRE  WATTS 

will  return  to  Symphony  Hall  for  a  recital  in  the 

Boston  University  Celebrity  Series 

on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  6  at  3  p.m. 

Tickets  will  be  available  for  this  concert  beginning  January  17. 


FRI.  EVE.  NOV.  19  •  JORDAN  HALL 

VERI  and  JAMANIS 

Duo-Pianists  in  Recital 

Brahms,  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56b;  Debussy,  En  Blanc  et 
Noir;  Lutoslawski,  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini;  Casadesus,  Sicilienne 
and  Russe;  Starer,  Fantasia  Contertante;   Rachmanioff,  Suite  No.  2,   Op.   17 


Tickets  N^)w  at  Box-Office:  $2.50  &  $3.50 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear ! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 
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STEINWAY 


The  artist's  choice... 
the  piano 
for  your  home 


Most  of  the  world's  great  artists  choose 

the  Steinway  to  enhance  their  performance. 

The  Steinway's  superior  tone  and  long 

life  also  make  it  the  ideal  piano  for  the  home. 


We  invite  you  to  select  your  piano  as  the  artists  do,  from  our  large  selection 
of  beautiful  Steinway  Consoles  and  Grands. 


rfo&ty  'Plana 


DIVISION  OF  GLADDINGS 

Exclusive  Steinway  Piano,  Hammond  Organ  and  Fisher  Stereo 

for  This  Territory 

256  Weybosset  Street  Open  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings 
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RHODE  ISLAND  PHILHARMONIC 

Francis  Madeira,  Music  Director 

Saturday  Concerts,  Veterans  Auditorium,  8:30  PM. 


8  Saturday  Eve  Concerts 


October  23,  1971 

Garrick 

Ohlsson 

Pianist 


March  4,  1972 

Paul 

Vermel 

Guest  Conductor 


November  20,  1971  April  8,  1972 

Ronald  LEONARD,  cello     La 

Norma  AUZIN,  violin  ROnGiTIG 

Brahms'         **** 

Double  Concerto  Apri,  29f  1972 

Stephen 

Manes 

George  Kent,  conductor 


December  18,1971 

Christmas 


January  29,  1972 

Chamber 

Orchestra 


Good  seats  still  available 
for  all  concerts 
Tickets  $4.50  -  $3.00 


May  20 

Pops 

George  Kent,  conductor 


Phone  831-3123 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 

39  The  Arcade,  Providence 

also  Axelrod,  Avery,  Ladd's  Music 


JOIN  THE  PHILHARMONIC  REGULARS 


NINETY- FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Four  hundred  and  tenth  concert  in  Providence 
SECOND  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  November  18  1971  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


XENAKIS 


Polla  ta  dina 

BOYS  OF  THE  SAINT  PAUL  ARCHDIOCESAN 
CHOIR  SCHOOL 
Theodore  Marier     director 


*BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

Adagio  -  allegro  vivace 
Adagio 

Allegro  vivace 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


intermission 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74     'Pathetique' 

Adagio  -  allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale:  adagio  lamentoso 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  member  of  Arts  Rhode  Island 
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IANNIS  XENAKIS 

Polla  ta  dina  (Wonders  are  many) 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Xenakis  was  born  in  Romania  in  May  1922.  He  composed  Polla  ta  dina  in  1962. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  played  the  work  on  August  15  of  this  year  at 
the  Berkshire  Festival,  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States:  the  singers  were 
the  Berkshire  Boy  Choir,  and  the  conductor  was  Seiji  Ozawa. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  bassoon, 
contra  bassoon,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  4  tom-toms,  maracas, 
suspended  cymbal,  5  temple  blocks,  vibraphone  and  strings. 

Few  contemporary  composers  have  had  so  varied  a  career  as  Iannis 
Xenakis.  Born  in  Romania  of  a  well-to-do  Greek  family  —  he  is  not 
sure  of  the  exact  date:  it  was  somewhere  between  May  22  and  29  1922 
—  he  studied  engineering  at  the  Ircole  Polytechnique  in  Athens.  Reacting 
violently  against  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Greece  in  the  Second  World 
War,  he  joined  the  Resistance,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  several 
times,  and  badly  wounded.  Later  he  was  forced  into  exile  by  the  Greek 
government.  His  home  is  now  in  Paris.  Last  winter  he  was  teaching  at 
Indiana  University  in  Bloomington. 

During  the  fifties  Xenakis  worked  with  Le  Corbusier,  collaborating  on 
the  Convent  of  La  Tourette,  the  city  of  Chandigarh  and  the  Philips 
Pavilion  at  the  1958  Brussels  Exposition.  He  began  serious  study  of  music 
at  the  age  of  thirty:  his  teachers  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  were  Olivier 
Messiaen  and  Arthur  Honegger.  Later  he  worked  at  Gravesano  with 
the  late  Hermann  Scherchen,  who  became  a  champion  of  Xenakis's  music 
and  conducted  performances  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Edgard  Varese  wrote  Poeme  electronique  for  the  Philips  Pavilion  in 
Brussels,  and  undoubtedly  his  music  has  had  a  deep  influence  on 
Xenakis,  although  the  philosophy  of  the  two  composers  towards  art 
is  rather  different.  In  an  important  article,  entitled  The  origins  of 
stochastic  music',  which  appeared  in  the  Autumn  1966  issue  of  Tempo, 
Xenakis  explained  in  detail  his  theories  of  art  and  music.  He  began  by 
defining  his  view  of  art:  'Art  (and  especially  music)  has  a  fundamental 
catalytic  function,  which  is  to  effect  sublimation  by  all  its  means  of 
expression.  It  should  aim  to  lead  by  constant  points  of  reference  towards 
that  total  exaltation  in  which,  unaware  of  self,  the  individual  will 
identify  with  an  immediate,  rare,  vast  and  perfect  truth.  If  a  work  of 
art  achieves  this  even  for  an  instant,  it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose.  This 
massive  truth  does  not  consist  in  objects,  nor  feelings,  nor  sensations; 
it  lies  beyond  them,  as  Beethoven's  Seventh  lies  beyond  music.  For 
this  reason,  art  is  capable  of  leading  to  those  regions  still  occupied  by 
certain   religions.' 

He  continued  by  pointing  out  the  'historical  parallelism  between  Euro- 
pean music  and  the  successive  attempts  at  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  world',  beginning  with  the  Pythagorean  School  and  Plato.  As  the 
principle  of  causality  has  slowly  given  way  to  'the  progressive  ration- 
alization of  chance',  so  music  has  followed  to  the  'stochastic'  state. 
(The  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary  defines  stochastic  as  'pertaining 
to  conjecture'.)  Having  argued  that  tonal,  serial  and  multi-serial  music 
have  expired  (the  latter  'already  on  the  point  of  expiration  in  1954,  by 


reason  of  the  absolutely  deterministic  complexity  of  its  compositional 
procedures  and  of  the  works  themselves'),  Xenakis  writes  that  the 
requirements  of  today's  music  are  met  by  'stochastics':  'Stochastics 
makes  a  study  of  the  laws  of  large  numbers  as  well  as  of  infrequent 
occurrences,  and  the  various  aleatory  processes,  etc.  So  that  was  how 
in  1954  a  music  constructed  from  the  principles  of  indeterminism  was 
developed  from,  amongst  other  things,  the  impasse  of  serial  music; 
two  years  later  I  baptized  this  music  "musique  stochastique".  It  was  a 
musical  necessity  that  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  calculation  of  proba- 
bilities found  their  way  into  composition.' 

Polla  ta  dina  was  written  in  1962,  and  dedicated  to  Hermann  Scherchen. 
The  words,  sung  by  the  children's  choir  on  one  note,  are  from  one  of 
the  choruses  of  Sophocles's  Antigone  (lines  332-367),  of  which  the 
translation  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb  is  printed  below.  Against  this  burden 
the  orchestra  plays  a  novel  collage  of  sounds,  characterized  by  sweeping 
glissandi,  sharp  punctuations  and  colors  as  closely  approximating  elec- 
tronic music  as  can  be  achieved  by  instruments. 

Wonders  are  many,  and  none  is  more  wonderful  than  man;  the 
power  that  crosses  the  white  sea,  driven  by  the  stormy  south-wind, 
making  a  path  under  surges  that  threaten  to  engulf  him;  and  Earth, 
the  eldest  of  the  gods,  the  immortal,  the  unwearied,  doth  he  wear, 
turning  the  soil  with  the  offspring  of  horses,  as  the  ploughs  go  to 
and  fro  from  year  to  year. 

And  the  light-hearted  race  of  birds,  and  the  tribes  of  savage  beasts, 
and  the  sea-brood  of  the  deep,  he  snares  in  the  meshes  of  his  woven 
toils,  he  leads  captive,  man  excellent  in  wit.  And  he  masters  by  his 
arts  the  beast  whose  lair  is  in  the  wilds,  who  roams  the  hills;  he 
tames  the  horse  of  shaggy  mane,  he  puts  the  yoke  upon  its  neck,  he 
tames  the  tireless  mountain  bull. 

And  speech,  and  wind-swift  thought,  and  all  the  moods  that  mould  a 
state,  hath  he  taught  himself;  and  how  to  flee  the  arrows  of  the 
frost,  when  'tis  hard  lodging  under  the  clear  sky,  and  the  arrows  of 
the  rushing  rain;  yea,  he  hath  resource  for  all;  without  resource  he 
meets  nothing  that  must  come:  only  against  Death  shall  he  call  for 
aid  in  vain;  but  from  baffling  maladies  he  hath  devised  escapes. 

Cunning  beyond  fancy's  dream  is  the  fertile  skill  which  brings  him 
now  to  evil,  now  to  good. 

Translation  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  completed  the  Fourth  symphony  in  1806,  dedicat- 
ing it  to  Count  Franz  von  Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  March 
1807  at  the  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even -numbered  symphonies,  Bee- 
thoven was  content  to  seek  softer  beauties,  reserving  his  defiances, 
his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may  well  have 
been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alternation,  a  trait 
perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of  virility  and 
gentleness,  of  the  'masculine'  and  the  'feminine'  in  his  scores  of  this 
period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the  colossus  first  find- 
ing his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being  entirely  subdued 
and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the  years  which  pro- 
duced the  Eroica  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and  the  Appassionata 
sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth  symphony  and  the 
Fourth  piano  concerto,  not  to  mention  Fidelio  and  the  three  Rasu- 
movsky  quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law  of  artistic  equilib- 
rium which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two  movements  for  his 
C  minor  symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside,  and  devote  himself,  in 
1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Symphony  in  B  flat,  which,  com- 
pleted in  that  year,  thus  became  the  fourth  in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  'Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants'.  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
imposing  stature  of  the  Erocia  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked  cham- 
pions. 'The  character  of  this  score,'  wrote  Berlioz,  'is  generally  lively, 
nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness.'  Thayer,  who  bestowed  his 
adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  'placid  and  serene  Fourth  sym- 
phony—  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all';  and  Sir  George  Grove, 
a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  something  'extraordi- 
narily entramant —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive  whole  cannot  be. 
.  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs  and  features  of 
a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they  are,  all  is  sub- 
ordinated to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty.' 

The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the  evidence  usually  found 
in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course  of  composition.  He  has  simply 
(but  incontrovertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top  of  his  manu- 
script score:  'Sinfonia  4ta  1806  —  L.  v.  Bthvn.' 

It  was  probably  early  in  May  of  1806  that  Beethoven  took  a  post 
chaise  from  Vienna  to  visit  his  friends  the  Brunswicks  at  their  ancestral 
estate  in  Martonvasar,  Hungary.  There  he  found  Count  Franz  von 
Brunswick,  and  the  Count's  sisters  Therese  and  Josephine  (then  a 
widow  of  twenty-six),  and  the  younger  Karoline.  Therese  and  Josephine 
('Tesi'  and  'Pepi')  seem  to  have  had  the  composer's  more  interested 


attention.  Therese,  who  always  held  his  warm  regard,  was  once  cham- 
pioned as  the  'immortal  beloved',  and  it  was  even  supposed  that  she 
and  Beethoven  became  engaged  in  this  summer  and  that  the  Adagio 
of  the  Fourth  symphony  was  his  musical  declaration.  Unfortunately 
for  the  romancers,  the  book  by  Mariam  Tenger  upon  which  they  had 
reached  their  conclusions,  has  been  quite  discredited.  The  diaries  of 
Therese,  since  examined,  clearly  show  that  she  held  Beethoven  in  high 
and  friendly  esteem  —  nothing  more.  Pepi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  men- 
tioned by  Therese  as  being  interested  in  Beethoven  to  the  danger  point, 
and  has  recently  been  put  forward  as  the  mysterious  beloved.  This 
summer  infatuation  may  have  had  a  single  lasting  effect —  the  agreeable 
one  of  stimulating  music.  Romain  Rolland,  who  made  more  of  the  affair 
with  Therese  von  Brunswick  than  these  subsequent  discoveries  justify, 
yet  came  to  the  still  plausible  conclusion  that  the  Fourth  symphony  was 
the  direct  outcome  of  Beethoven's  stay  at  Martonvasar,  'a  pure,  fragrant 
flower  which  treasures  up  the  perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all 
his  life.' 

The  felicity  of  Martonvasar  seems  to  have  found  its  reflection  in  the 
Symphony.  The  gusty  lover  was  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being.  Bee- 
thoven dominated  the  affections  of  all,  but  not  in  a  way  to  ruffle  the 
blessed  succession  of  summer  days  and  nights  in  the  Hungarian  manor, 
secluded  in  its  immense  acres  where  a  row  of  lindens  was  singled  out 
and  one  chosen  as  sacred  to  each  of  the  little  circle,  Beethoven  included. 

The  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  of  the  broad  chords  or  flourishes 
of  the  classical  introduction;  it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a  reverie, 
precisely  conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a  sombre 
minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  Incisive  staccato  chords  establish 
at  once  the  brightness  of  B  flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the  allegro  vivace. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as  abundant  as  that  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  Eroica,  the  exposition  extending  through  154  bars, 
unfolding  one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple  and  inevitable 
continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its  staccato  notes,  is  taken  up  by  the 
whole  orchestra  and  then  given  humorously  (and  differently)  to  the 
bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It  generates  excitement 
in  the  violins  and  breaks  with  energetic  syncopated  chords  which  bring 
in  the  dominant  key,  and  from  the  flute  the  graceful  and  lilting  second 
subject,  which  suggests  a  crescendo  in  short  chords  and  a  new  theme 
in  canonic  dialogue  between  the  clarinet  and  bassoon.  Another  synco- 
pated subject  ends  the  section.  The  development  plays  lightly  with 
fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and  the  little  rhythmic  figure  which 
introduced  it.  The  theme  is  combined  with  the  second  theme  proper. 
There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more  brilliantly  written. 

The  Adagio  is  built  upon  a  theme  first  heard  from  the  strings  and  then 
from  the  full  choirs  in  a  soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying  rhythmic 
figure  pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentuation,  appearing 
by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  now  and  then  in  all  parts  at  once, 
and  at  the  last  quite  alone  in  the  timpani.  This  instrument,  used  only 
for  reinforcing  up  to  this  point,  takes  on  a  special  coloring.  The  move- 
ment continues  its  even,  dreaming  course  with  not  a  moment  of  full 
sonority.  It  sings  constantly  in  every  part.  Even  the  ornamental  passages 
of  traditional  slow  movement  development  are  no  longer  decoration, 
but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No  other  slow  movement  of  Beethoven  is 


just  like  this  one.  What  Wagner  wrote  of  Beethoven  in  general  can  be 
applied  to  this  adagio  in  a  special  sense:  'The  power  of  the  musician 
cannot  be  grasped  otherwise  than  through  the  idea  of  magic.  Assuredly 
while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted  state.  In  all  parts  and  details 
which  to  sober  senses  are  like  a  complex  of  technical  means  cunningly 
contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  perceive  a  ghostlike  animation  ...  a 
pulsation  of  undulating  joy,  lamentation  and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  seem 
to  spring  from  the  depths  of  our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every  technical  detail 
is  raised  to  the  highest  significance  of  spontaneous  effusion/  There  is 
no  accessory  here,  no  framing  of  a  melody;  every  part  in  the  accompani- 
ment, each  rhythmical  note,  indeed  each  rest,  everything  becomes 
melody. 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate  phrases  between  wood- 
winds and  strings.  The  Trio,  which  in  interest  dominates  the  Scherzo 
section,  makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first  symphonic 
instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite  device.  The  finale,  which  is 
marked  'allegro  ma  non  troppo',  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace,  as  is  fitting 
in  a  symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  delightful  twists  and 
turns  have  an  adroitness  setting  a  new  precedent  in  final  movements. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Lelnsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Fourth  symphony  for  RCA. 


PETER  ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74  'Pathetique' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko-Votinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka  on 
May  7  1840;  he  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  November  6  1893.  He  completed  the 
Sixth  symphony  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  himself  conducted  the  first 
public  performance  nine  days  before  his  death  in  St  Petersburg.  Following  the 
composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  Symphony  with  great  success  at  a 
concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music  on  November  18  1893.  The  piece  attained  a 
quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  on  March  16  1894.  It  was  first 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following, 
Emil  Paur  conducting. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tarn  tarn  and 
strings. 

THE  TITLE 

Talking  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance 
of  the  Sixth  symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the  problem  of  a  title, 
for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher.  He  had  thought  of 
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calling  it  'A  program  symphony'  and  had  written  to  his  nephew,  Vladi- 
mir Davidov,  of  this  intention,  adding,  'This  program  is  penetrated  by 
subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The  program  is  of  a  kind  which  remains  an 
enigma  to  all -let  them  guess  it  who  can/  And  he  said  to  Modeste 
when  the  question  of  a  title  was  under  discussion,  'What  does  "pro- 
gram symphony"  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  program?'  In  other  words, 
he  foresaw  that  to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain 
nothing  and  invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not 
answer.  He  accepted  Modeste's  suggestion  of  'Pathetique'  but  thought 
better  of  it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote 
his  preference  for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was 
published  as  the  'Pathetique' ;  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon 
what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  some  sort  of  program  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind 
but  that  the  'subjective'  sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more  than  he 
could  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  'Pathetique',  while  giving  the 
general  character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the  program. 

Modeste's  title  'Pathetique'  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an  apt 
one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melancholy  -  the 
stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic  melodies,  the  poign- 
ant dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest  depths  and  coloring  of 
the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a  theme,  the  outbursts  of 
defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices  as  Tchaikovsky  used  them. 
If  they  were,  the  symphony  would  be  no  better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre 
music  in  the  affecting  style  then  in  vogue.  They  were  externals  useful 
to  his  expressive  purpose,  but  no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm 
which  is  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper 
motivation  to  the  Symphony -a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and 
unmistakable  in  the  music  itself  and  which  the  word  'Pathetique'  serves 
only  vaguely  to  indicate. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  MUSIC 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melancholy 
music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal  troubles, 
as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narrative  arts,  a 
structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course,  is  colored  by 
the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mirror  the  Tchaikovsky 
one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic  fears,  the  mental  and 
physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have  simply  nothing  to  do  with 
musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky  were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his 
salvation  when  life  threatened  to  become  insupportable.  And  he  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  resort  to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's 
most  affecting  and  luxuriant  expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to 
periodical  depressions  and  elations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation 
while  at  work  upon  this  symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to 
nostalgic  music  moods.  But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time 
certainly  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled 
in  the  depiction  of  sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin 
actually  moved  Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic 
music.  But  Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to 
tears -as  did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  'While  com- 
posing the  [Sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,'  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to 
his  nephew,  'I  frequently  shed  tears.' 
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There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the  'Pathetique' 
must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost  nature  of  its  com- 
poser. But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's  emotional  nature, 
conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into  the  realm  of  tone 
patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived,  and  it  will  be 
understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikovsky,  addicted  like 
other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried  to  explain  his 
deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music,  but  invariably  he 
found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high-sounding  but  inade- 
quate generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  himself  of  'insincerity'; 
perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing  to  cover  his  own  vague 
understanding.  Only  his  music  was  'sincere'- that  is,  when  he  was  at 
his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the  'Pathetique'.  He  wrote  to 
Davidov,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the  symphony,  'I  certainly  regard 
it  as  quite  the  best -and  especially  the  most  sincere -of  all  my  works. 
I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any  one  of  my  musical  offspring  before.'  Here 
is  a  case  where  the  artist  can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot; 
more  clearly  even  than  he  consciously  knows  himself. 

NOTES  ON  THE  MUSIC 

The  final  impression  of  the  'Pathetic'  symphony  when  it  is  listened  to 
without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  movement 
and  the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony,  are  very 
similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare  and  desolate 
theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  nevertheless  calm  and 
assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in  separate  alter- 
nating sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form.  But  the  second 
theme  has  always  the  final  answer.  Each  movement  ends  gently  with  a 
gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme,  adagio,  in  rising  sequences 
accentuating  the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again  into  the  depths, 
and  after  a  suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes  vigorous  and  rhythmic 
in  an  allegro  non  troppo  as  it  is  developed  stormily  over  a  constant 
agitation  of  string  figures.  (As  the  string  figure  subsides  into  the  basses, 
the  trombones  intone  (at  bar  201)  a  chant  for  the  dead.  The  allusion  is 
to  a  liturgy  of  the  Russian  church,  'May  he  rest  in  peace  with  the  saints.' 
A  second  phrase  from  this  quotation  is  developed,  but  in  a  violent  and 
purely  symphonic  way.)  The  figure  melts  away  and  after  another  pause 
the  second  theme,  tranquil  and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major,  spreads  its 
consolation.  'Teneramente,  molto  cantabile,  con  espansione' ,  reads  the 
direction  over  it.  The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the 
strings  and  then,  in  an  andante  episode,  is  sung  without  mutes  and 
passionately,  the  violins  sweeping  up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This 
theme  dies  away  in  another  long  descent  into  the  depths  of  the  bassoon. 
And  now  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  agitated  rhythmic  form  and 
works  up  at  length  to  violent  and  frenzied  utterance.  Another  tense 
pause  (these  pauses  are  very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic  symphony) 
and  the  second  theme  returns,  in  a  passionate  outpouring  from  the 
violins.  Its  message  is  conclusive,  and  at  last  passion  is  dispersed  as  the 
strings  give  out  soft  descending  pizzicato  scales  of  B  major.  The  strife  of 
the  movement,  with  its  questionings  and  its  outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  throughout, 
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has  relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da  capo, 
but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a  steady,  even 
pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of  tempo  and  the 
extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main  section  offers  a 
relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its  constant  descent  and 
its  reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light  cloud  over  the  whole.  Here 
there  is  another  verbal  clue:  'Sweetly  and  plaintively'  ('Con  dolcezza  e 
flebile'). 

After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the  scene 
with  shattering  effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess  of  the 
first  movement  and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again  the  strings 
keep  up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  strides  through  fragments  of 
a  martial  theme.  Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbals.  But  when  with 
a  final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the  frenzies  of  de- 
fiance (if  such  it  is)  are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings,  as  the 
last  movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant  chords, 
the  symphony  here  reaches  its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes  the 
answering  theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D  major.  'Con  lenezza  e 
devozione',  the  composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of  'gentle- 
ness and  devotion'.  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pulsations 
from  the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more  im- 
passioned voice  than  before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into  silence 
in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable,  there 
comes  a  chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  might  well  have  been 
labelled  'con  devozione' ' ,  and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet 
descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted  strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as 
well  as  violence,  as  the  melody  descends  into  the  deepest  register  of 
the  cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer  ends  darkly,  he  is 
at  least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use  for 
Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 

THE  SYMPHONY  AND  TCHAIKOVSKY'S  DEATH 

Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  symphony, 
which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe,  was  cir- 
cumstantially combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were  careful 
to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893.  There  are 
quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work  upon  the 
Symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always  in  a  tone 
of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him  shortly  before 
the  performance  of  his  Symphony;  Modeste  was  with  him  until  the  end. 
Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death  was  mentioned  in 
the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of  his  friend  Zvierev 
in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  several  friends  who  had 
died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely  with  Kashkin  at  this 
time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next  to  go?  'I  told  Peter,' 
wrote  Kashkin,  'that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He  disputed  the  likelihood, 
yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and  happy.'  And  from  Modeste: 
'A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would  have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more 
keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together  seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture.' 
And  elsewhere:  'From  the  time  of  his  return  from  England  (in  June)  until 
the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky  was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any 
period  in  his  existence.' 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood,  made  his  first  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1964  Berkshire  Festival.  He  has  appeared 
with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  Boston 
and  New  York  on  many  occasions  since. 
Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he 
graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of  Music 
in  Tokyo,  where  he  won  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1959  and  won  the  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  conductors  at  Besangon;  one  of  the 
judges  was  Charles  Munch,  who  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  to  be  a 
conducting  student.  The  following  year  Seiji  Ozawa  received  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Appointed  one  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic's assistant  conductors  in  1961,  he  directed  the  orchestra  in 
several  concerts.  The  same  summer,  he  conducted  twenty-five  concerts 
in  Japan  with  the  NHK  and  Japanese  Philharmonic  Orchestras. 

Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  extensively  in  Europe  and  America  with 
many  of  the  greatest  orchestras,  among  them  the  London  Symphony,  the 
Concertgebouw,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  Symphony,  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestras, 

At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  Seiji  Ozawa  resigned  his  post  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting.  During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted 
opera  for  the  first  time,  Cos)  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  was  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  later  was  guest  conductor  with 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  Orchestras,  and 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  last  fall.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA  and  Angel. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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THE  CHORUS 


The  SAINT  PAUL  CHOIR  SCHOOL  of  Cambridge  was  founded  eight  years 
ago  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Cardinal  Cushing.  The  pupils,  ranging 
in  age  from  ten  to  fourteen,  receive  a  full  academic  training  in  addition 
to  an  extensive  musical  education.  They  also  take  part  regularly  in  the 
services  of  Saint  Paul's  Church,  located  near  Harvard  Square.  The  Choir 
has  toured  extensively  in  recent  years;  they  have  performed  not  only 
throughout  New  England,  but  also  in  New  York,  Florida  and  Wisconsin, 
and  abroad  in  Italy,  France,  England  and  Ireland.  They  have  taken  part 
in  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  under  the  direction  of  Harry  Ellis 
Dickson,  and  have  sung  in  concerts  with  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Choral 
Society  and  with  the  MIT  Choral  Society.  The  Choir  appears  for  the  first 
time  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  these  concerts.  THEODORE 
MARIER,  a  resident  of  Belmont,  has  been  Music  Director  of  the  Saint 
Paul  Choir  School  since  its  founding. 


ANDREW   RAEBURN 

Program  Editor  and 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Sold   out!  —  Robert  Carr,   Box  Office  Manager,   points   happily  to   his 
empty  ticket  racks. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Seiji  Ozawa  rehearses  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon  with  a  class  of  Berkshire  Music  Center  fellows. 


A  well  equipped  party  on  the  lawn. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SCRIABIN 

Le  poeme  de  I'extase 


DG/2530  137 


SMETANA 

Ma  vlast  (Kubelik) 


DG/2707  054 


STRAUSS 
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DG/2530  160 
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DG/2530  078 
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DG/2530  137 
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Requiem  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  7040 


WAGNER 
Lohengrin  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  6710 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


*»  rocBzn 
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See  T.W.  ROUNDS  CO.  LTD. 

And  the  HALLMARK  GALLERIES 

831-7600 

42-52  WASHINGTON  STREET       PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

also 

Wayland  Square  •  Newport  •  Midland  Mall 

for  Complete  TRAVEL  SERVICE  USE  -  T.W.  ROUNDS  (272-6600) 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

(TiA  d \jlmiMm  ^jfmce  to/3 

270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800  OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY    •    BINDING 


•  furniture 

•  carpeting 

•  lamps 

•  accessories 

•  interior 
planning 


724-5050 


contemporary  furniture 

X-\  NEW  INTERIORS 

north    main   street   at    providence-pawtucket   line 
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Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 


EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


nif 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  —  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


CAMBRIDGE  3 
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ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


Tuesday  evening  December  7  1971  at  8.30 


ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


SCHUMANN 


Symphony  no.  2  in  C     op.  61 

Sostenuto  assai  -  allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Scherzo:  allegro  vivace 
Adagio  espressivo 
Allegro  molto  vivace 


intermission 


*PROKOFIEV 


Scenes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'     op.  64 


PART  ONE 

Introduction 

Juliet,  the  young  girl 

Romeo,  Mercutio  and  Benvolio, 

masked 
Dance  of  the  knights 
Gavotte  of  the  departing 

guests 


PART  TWO 

Romeo  resolves  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Mercutio 

The  death  of  Tybalt 

Interlude 

Juliet  at  home 

Morning  serenade 

Dance  of  the  young  girls 
with  the  lilies 

Funeral  for  Juliet 

Death  of  Juliet 


The  concert  will  end  about  9.10 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles  an  hour 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 1 3  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


f&Jkal 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


polcari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Gftlafiatma?{nc. 

J/te  trousseau  swi/se  o/'JOos/o/t 


^3 lack     Uelue 


t 

Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


R 


r 


"i 
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Good  help  is 
so  hard  to 
find  these  days 


...  but  not  at  Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  The 
talented  trio  below  are  the  interior 
designers  you  will  meet  and  talk  with  at 
this  exciting  new  home  furnishings  and 
design  center  in  Newton. 

These  are  the  professionals  who  will 
be  happy  to  talk  over  your  decorating 
ideas  and  help  plan  rooms  that  are  truly 
a  reflection  of  your  own  good  taste. 

They  will  show  you  through  the  unique 
room  settings  where  fine  Wellington 
Hall  furniture  is  displayed  with 
innovative  style.  Everything  on  display 
is  available  for  purchase  —  including 
an  unusual  collection  of  wall  coverings, 
fabrics  and  accessories.  And,  be  sure 
to  ask  about  our  free  design  service. 

WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 

381  Elliot  St.  •  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Falls 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.*  969-2335 
(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9...near128) 

Laurence  Sisson  Exhibition 
Through  November  13 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Buckley  scores  for 
the  Right  at  Pops 


Like  the  Kennedys,  the 
Buckleys  are  beginning  to  invade 
America's  concert  platforms.  Joan 
Kennedy  has  been  Peter-and-the- 
Wolfing  it  with  the  Boston  Pops. 
Now  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  has 
made  his  debut.  Yesterday  evening 
in  Symphony  Hall,  with  Arthur 
Fiedler  conducting,  he  recited  the 
Ogden  Nash  verses  that  in  the  last 
20  years  or  so  have  become  pretty 
well  naturalized  as  Saint-Saen's 
"Carnival  of  the  Animals." 

I  don't  want  to  get  into  poli- 
tical issues — well,  I  do,  really — but  I 
must  say  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
recitation-with-orchestra  racket, 
the  Right  Wing  has  it  all  over  the 
Cautious  Left.  Mrs.  Kennedy's 
Prokofiev  is  an  oratorical  catas- 
trophe; Mr.  Buckley's  Nash  was  pro- 
fessional, purposeful,  and  it  got  the 
laughs  it  should. 


He  delivered  his  stuff  with- 
out twitching  a  thing  except  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  and  sometimes 
an  eyebrow.  It  was  a  very  Buckley 
performance,  too,  in  its  air  of  superi- 
ority and  the  slight,  ever  so  slight, 
suggestion  of  being  a  bit  bored  with 
the  whole  thing.  The  principal 
rhetorical  device  with  which  he  set 
off  the  rhymes — boomerang  and 
kangaroo-merengue,  "some  think 
that  pianists  are  human/and  cite  the 
case  of  Mr.  Truman" — was  a  sudden 
hesitation  that  made  his  recital  sur- 
prisingly like  one  by  Sandy  Dennis. 

Seigneur  Buckley,  who  once 
devoted  one  of  his  On  the  Right 
columns  to  a  spirited  defense  of  the 
early  works  of  Beethoven,  is  a  culti- 
vated amateur  musician,  who  plays 
the  piano  and,  as  is  only  right  for  so 
18th  Century  a  gentleman,  the 
harpsichord  and  clavichord. 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG,  May  5, 1971 


Michael  Steinberg  writes  for  The  Globe 


he  Boston  Globe.  Morning/Evening/Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 

0/n  2  years  or  longer 
i   ,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/o  Regular 
/^\        Savings 


^S^/    /O    Jl,000*mTi 


minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


5 


\ 


0Jo   90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notict  Raquirad  aftar  tha  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  •   PHONE  CO  57020 


The  Only  One. 

Only  the  most  perfect, 
hand  picked  ivhite 
Chardonnay  grapes^ 

Only  from  the  first 
delicate  pressing. 

Only  in  the  greatest 
vintage  years. 

Taittinger 

Comtes  de  Champagne, 
Blanc  de  Blancs 


Epluchage,  the  old  world  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  perfection 

of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  Neiu  York. 
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Some  Bostonians  prefer  to  devote 

their  time  and  energy  to  things  like 

the  Audubon  Society,  MGH,  the 

Museum,  and  the  Symphony. 

So  they  leave  their  investment 

management  to  us  and  the 

thoroughly  experienced  staff  in  our 

Trust  Department 

If  you' re  one  of  those  Bostonians, 

perhaps  you  should  talk  to  Ralph 

Marks,  one  of  our  men  in  portfolio 

management.  You  can  call  him 

at  742-4000. 

And  leave  the  marketing  to  us. 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  F.D.I.C. 
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WE  NEVER  HAVE  TO  GO  TOO  FAR  to  get 

our  Christmas  tree.  The  woods  around  Jack  Daniel's 
Hollow  are  filled  with  them.  We  hope  that  you 
won't  have  to  go  to  too  much  trouble  getting 
ready  for  the  holidays  either.  So  you  can  sit  back 
and  truly  enjoy  this  happiest  of  all  seasons. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWEC 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


C  1971,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY   .   90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE   •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY   .    LYNCHBURG  (POP.  361),  TENN. 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN 
Symphony  no.  2  in  C     op.  61 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8  1810;  he  died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  on  July  29  1856.  He  began  work  on  the  Symphony  no.  2  in  the 
latter  part  of  1846,  and  completed  it  the  following  year.  Numbered  second  in 
order  of  publication,  it  was  actually  the  third  of  his  symphonies,  for  both  the 
First  symphony  and  the  D  minor  (known  as  the  Fourth)  were  originally  written 
in  1841.  Felix  Mendelssohn  conducted  the  premiere  of  the  Second  symphony 
at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  on  November  5  1846.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  played  the  Symphony  at  the  tenth  concert  of  the  inaugural 
season,  on   December  31   1881;  Georg  Henschel  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  C  major  Symphony  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  Schumann's 
emergence  from  a  critical  condition  verging  on  nervous  collapse.  It 
was  composed  at  Dresden,  where  the  Schumanns,  married  four  years, 
had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  end  of  1844,  having  left  Leipzig.  Clara 
had  hoped  for  an  improvement  in  her  husband's  condition  by  a  change 
in  environment. 

In  Leipzig  he  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his  activities  one  by  one, 
including  his  editorship  of  the  'Neue  Zeltschrift  fur  Musik'.  Morbid, 
lurking  terrors  preyed  upon  him  —  fear  of  insanity,  of  death,  and  also 
of  trivial  things.  According  to  his  Doctor  (Helbig),  'so  soon  as  he  busied 
himself  with  intellectual  matters,  he  was  seized  with  fits  of  trembling, 
fatigue,  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  a  state  of  mental  distress  culminating 
in  a  strange  terror  of  death,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  fear  inspired 
in  him  by  heights,  by  rooms  on  an  upper  story,  by  all  metal  instruments, 
even  keys,  and  by  medicines,  and  the  fear  of  being  poisoned/ 

His  sole  refuge  was  his  art;  but  there  came  the  point  when  even  his 
musical  thoughts  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  study  were  insupportable. 
He  made  this  pitiable  confession  about  a  period  of  similar  difficulty  two 
years  later:  'I  lost  every  melody  as  soon  as  I  conceived  it;  my  mental 
ear  was  overstrained.'  The  music  to  Goethe's  'Faust',  which  he  was 
working  upon  at  this  time,  he  had  to  put  definitely  aside.  And  he  wrote 
to  Dr  Eduard  Kriiger  (in  October):  'I  have  not  been  able  to  bear  the 
hearing  of  music  for  some  time  past;  it  cuts  into  my  nerves  like  knives.' 
But  these  distressing  moments  were  intermittent.  Schumann,  recover- 
ing his  health,  could  muster  his  creative  forces,  produce  voluminously 
and  in  his  finest  vein. 

It  was  with  timidity  and  at  first  for  short  periods  that  Schumann  resumed 
his  music  in  the  year  1845  —  the  first  year  in  Dresden.  In  the  winter 
there  was  the  blank  of  inaction,  and  the  composer  continued  despond- 
ent. 'I  still  suffer  a  great  deal,'  he  wrote  to  Kriiger,  'and  my  courage  often 
fails  me  entirely.  I  am  not  allowed  to  work,  only  to  rest  and  take  walks, 
and  often  I  have  not  strength  enough  for  it.  Sweet  spring,  perhaps  thou 
wilt  restore  me!' 

To  Verhulst  he  wrote  on  May  28:  'The  time  during  which  you  heard 
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nothing  from  me  was  a  bad  one  for  me.  I  was  often  very  ill.  Dark 
demons  dominated  me.  Now  I  am  rather  better  and  getting  to  work 
again,  which  for  months  I  have  been  unable  to  do.' 

The  composer  took  restorative  drafts  of  that  prime  spiritual  tonic  — 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  turned  his  own  hand  to  counterpoint.  The  faithful 
Clara  was  as  always  at  his  side,  and  recorded  in  her  diary  her  delight 
when,  although  she  herself  could  not  produce  anything  better  than  a 
barely  acceptable  fugue,  'he  himself  has  been  seized  by  a  regular  pas- 
sion for  fugues,  and  beautiful  themes  pour  from  him  while  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  find  one'. 

The  mental  exercise  was  diverting  rather  than  nerve-straining.  It  led 
him  quietly  and  gradually  into  his  saving  world  of  musical  creation. 
Robert,  still  busy  with  his  fugues,  began  to  regain  his  old  confidence, 
and  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  in  July:  'I  am  very  much  behind,  and  have 
little  to  show  you.  But  I  have  an  inward  confidence  that  I  have  not 
been  quite  standing  still  in  music,  and  sometimes  a  rosy  glow  seems  to 
foretell  the  return  of  my  old  strength,  and  a  fresh  hold  upon  my  art.' 
Another  letter  of  July  gives  more  definite  promise:  'Drums  and  trumpets 
have  been  sounding  in  my  head  for  several  days  (trumpets  in  C).  I  do 
not  know  what  will  come  of  it.' 

What  came  of  it  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  which  took  such  strong  hold 
on  him  that  it  encroached  upon  another  joyful  task  —  the  filling  out  of 
the  concert  allegro  of  1840  into  a  full-sized  piano  concerto,  by  the 
addition  of  two  movements. 

The  first  three  movements  of  the  C  major  symphony  came  into  being 
through  days  and  nights  of  work  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  'My 
husband,'  wrote  Clara  to  Mendelssohn  on  December  27,  'has  been 
very  busy  lately,  and  at  Christmas  he  delighted  and  surprised  me  with 
the  sketch  of  a  new  symphony;  at  present  he  is  music  pure  and  simple, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him  —  but  I  like  him  like  that!' 

Clara  would  rejoice  as  delight  in  his  growing  score  would  possess  his 
thoughts  and  exclude  darker  fantasies:  'What  a  joyful  sensation  it 
must  be,'  she  wrote,  'when  an  abundant  imagination  like  his  bears  one 
to  higher  and  higher  spheres.  ...  I  am  often  quite  carried  away  with 
astonishment  at  my  Robert!  Whence  does  he  get  all  his  fire,  his  imagina- 
tion, his  freshness,  his  originality?  One  asks  that  again  and  again,  and 
one  cannot  but  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  to  be  gifted  with  such 
creative  power/  When  Schumann  wrote  to  Fischof  of  this  symphony 
that  it  'appears  more  or  less  clad  in  armor',  his  thoughts  were  still  borne 
down  by  the  associations  that  surrounded  it.  The  music,  by  turn  gently 
grave  and  openly  joyous,  is  a  life  affirmation  in  every  part.  It  exorcises 
dark  fears,  the  blankness  of  impotence  and  depression.  It  becomes  a 
triumphant  assertion  of  the  spirit  restored  to  confident  power.  Wagner 
spoke  not  only  for  himself  when  he  wrote:  'We  should  make  a  grave 
mistake,  if  we  thought  the  artist  could  ever  conceive  save  in  a  state  of 
profound  cheerfulness  of  soul.'  With  all  artists,  and  with  Schumann  in 
exceptional  degree,  the  act  of  creation  was  fortification  for  'cheerfulness 
of  soul'.  'We  musicians,  as  you  are  aware,'  he  wrote  to  Hiller,  'often 
dwell  on  sunny  heights,  and  when  the  ugliness  of  life  oppresses  us,  it 
is  the  more  painful.  .  .  .  Outward  storms  have  driven  me  into  myself, 
and  only  in  my  work  have  I  found  compensation.' 
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The  dreadful  fact  which  Clara,  rejoicing  in  the  C  major  Symphony,  was 
unwilling  to  admit  was  that  the  shaping  music,  Robert's  apparent  road 
to  salvation,  was  also  the  road  to  new  and  threatening  exhaustion.  As 
he  consummated  the  adagio,  which  holds  the  most  impassioned  and 
deeply  wrought  pages  in  his  symphonies,  he  was  forced  to  put  his 
sheets  away  in  a  trembling  misery  of  acute  sensitivity.  At  last,  after  more 
enforced  postponements,  the  Symphony  was  completed  in  October,  and 
duly  performed  at  Leipzig,  on  November  5,  under  Mendelssohn's  direc- 
tion. Clara  did  not  perceive  the  beauty  of  her  husband's  latest  sym- 
phony in  its  full  force  until  a  performance  at  Zwickau  in  the  July 
following,  when  she  wrote:  'It  warms  and  inspires  me  to  an  especial 
degree,  for  it  has  a  bold  sweep,  a  depth  of  passion  such  as  are  to  be 
found  nowhere  in  Robert's  other  music!' 

Donald  Francis  Tovey,  in  describing  the  Symphony  in  the  programs  of 
the  Reid  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  did  not 
speak  of  any  dark  or  ominous  quality  in  the  music.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  writes,  'His  invention  is  at  a  very  high  power;  and  in  spite  of  the 
notorious  disconnectedness  of  the  Finale,  the  total  impression  of  the 
work  is  majestic  and  powerful.  To  many  Schumann-lovers  the  slow 
movement  is  their  favorite  piece  in  all  Schumann's  orchestral  music'  Pro- 
fessor Tovey  does  not  specially  number  himself  among  these  'Schumann- 
lovers',  but  he  further  writes:  'The  slow  movement  is  a  compact  lyric 
in  a  square  sonata-form  without  development.  It  is  a  part  of  the  sym- 
phony that  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  beauty  and  richness;  and  its  perfection 
of  form  produces  the  impression  of  a  very  much  larger  movement  than 
it  actually  is.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  intermezzo  that  remains  almost 
peculiar  to  Schumann  in  sonata-form;  and  its  great  exemplar  is  the 
cavatina  in  Beethoven's  Quartet  op.  130.  If  we  wished  to  make  a  strict 
form  of  it  we  should  lay  down  that  it  had  no  contrasting  episodes  or 
returns,  but  this  is  not  necessary  so  long  as  the  flow  is  so  continuous 
that  the  mind  takes  no  account  of  breaks,  but  accepts  every  joint  as  a 
continuous  feature  of  lyric  melody.  Schumann  achieved  this  type  of 
movement  in  his  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies,  and  also  in  his  G  minor 
and  F  sharp  minor  Pianoforte  sonatas.  In  both  these  cases  the  slow 
movements  were  transcriptions  of  songs.  Other  charming  specimens 
are  to  be  found  in  the  slow  movements  of  the  Violoncello  concerto  and 
the  Concerto  for  four  horns.  The  most  impressive  examples  in  later 
music  are  the  slow  movements  of  Brahms's  D  minor  Violin  sonata, 
op.  108,  and  G  major  String  quintet.' 

The  Finale  Tovey  considers  as  in  the  mood  'of  a  convalescent  being 
taken  for  a  comfortable  drive  and  not  expected  to  exert  his  memory'. 
He  moves  along  confidently  and  convincingly,  yet  going  'far  afield' 
with  'little  sense  of  direction'.  The  close  of  the  Symphony,  like  many 
other  parts  of  it,  'violates  every  canon  of  classical  criticism  by  being 
quite  satisfactory'. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 
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SERGEY  PROKOFIEV 

Scenes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  op.  64 

Program  note  by  Donald  T.  Gammons 

Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia  on  April  23  1891;  he  died  in  Moscow 
on  March  4  1953.  He  composed  the  ballet  music  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  in  1935 
for  the  Bolshoi  Theatre.  The  first  performance  was  given  at  Brno,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, in  December  1938.  The  Russian  premiere  took  place  at  the  Kirov  Theatre, 
Leningrad,  on  January  11  1940,  when  Galina  Ulanova  danced  Juliet.  Before  the 
first  production  of  the  ballet  Prokofiev  compiled  two  orchestral  suites  from  the 
complete  score;  he  made  a  third  in  1946.  He  also  compiled  a  suite  for  piano 
in  1937. 

The  premiere  of  the  first  suite  was  given  in  Moscow  on  November  24  1936 
under  N.  S.  Golovanov's  direction.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  by  the 
Chicago  Orchestra  on  January  21  1937,  the  composer  himself  conducting. 

The  second  suite  was  first  performed  in  Leningrad  on  April  15  1937.  It  was 
repeated  soon  afterwards  in  Paris,  Prague  and  London.  The  American  premiere 
was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  on  March  25  1938;  Prokofiev  conducted. 
The  third  suite's  premiere  took  place  in  Moscow  on  March  8  1946. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  music  from 
'Romeo  and  Juliet'  was  given  on  March  25  1938,  when  the  composer  himself 
conducted  the  Second  suite.  Erich  Leinsdorf  introduced  his  own  arrangement 
of  scenes  from  the  complete  ballet  music  in  February  1967,  and  the  Orchestra's 
most  recent  performances  in  Boston  of  this  version  were  conducted  in  December 
1968  by  Charles  Wilson.  Mr  Leinsdorf  has  slightly  altered  his  1967  arrangement 
for  the  present  performances. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  2  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  6  horns, 
3  trumpets  and  cornet,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bells,  xylophone,  tam- 
bourine, snare  drum,  triangle,  chimes,  maracas,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp, 
piano,  2  mandolins,  celeste  and  strings. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  external  circumstances  of  a  composer's  life  have 
little  bearing  on  the  creative  periods  of  his  career.  Whether  a  person 
writes  in  Paris,  in  New  York,  or  elsewhere  would  seem  to  make  little 
difference  to  his  sense  of  musical  aesthetics.  However,  it  does  seem  that 
in  the  case  of  Prokofiev,  an  abrupt  change  occurred  when  he  returned 
from  his  long  visit  in  Paris  to  his  native  Russia,  where,  in  1935,  he 
became  a  Soviet  citizen.  In  Paris,  much  of  his  music  was  full  of  a  certain 
amount  of  grotesqueness  and  sarcasm,  with  bitterly  dissonant  har- 
monies. When  he  returned  to  Russia,  whether  influenced  by  party  lines 
or  not,  he  seems  to  have  sought  for  a  much  simpler  and  more  lyrical 
mode  of  musical  expression.  This  was  already  evident  in  the  music  for 
Lieutenant  Kije  and  in  the  music  for  Egyptian  nights,  which  was  a  con- 
coction drawn  from  Shaw's  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  Pushkin's  Egyptian 
nights  and  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Already  Prokofiev  was 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  Shakesperian  dramas.  At  this  very  time 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Othello  and  King  Lear  had  been  given  in  the 
Soviet  theatres.  It  was  therefore  with  a  great  deal  of  excitement  that 
Prokofiev  received  a  suggestion  from  the  Leningrad  Theatre  of  Opera 
and  Ballet  that  he  write  a  ballet  on  the  theme  of  Shakespeare's  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  In  the  spring  of  1935  he  spent  many  hours  with  the  director 
Radlov,  carefully  working  out  the  scenario  of  the  future  ballet. 
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'When  I  am  asked  to  write  music  for  a  ballet  or  film,  I  rarely  consent 
immediately,  even  if  I  know  the  text  of  the  work,  for  it  takes  me  from 
five  to  ten  days  to  "see"  it,  that  is,  to  visualize  the  characters,  their  emo- 
tions, and  their  actions  in  terms  of  music/  This  was  written  by  Prokofiev 
himself  in  1936. 

When  the  ballet  was  completed,  it  was  not  accepted  for  production 
immediately.  The  dancers  found  the  rhythms  intricate,  and  those  who 
heard  the  music  seemed  to  be  dismayed.  One  listener  remarked,  'there 
is  no  tale  of  greater  woe  than  Prokofiev's  music  for  Romeo'.  Because 
of  the  failure  to  produce  the  work  as  a  ballet  at  that  time,  Prokofiev 
arranged  two  suites  for  orchestra  from  the  music,  as  well  as  a  set  of  ten 
pieces  for  piano  based  on  the  same  text.  In  1945  he  was  to  produce  a 
third  suite  which  incorporated  music  not  heard  in  the  previous  two. 
The  first  two  suites  were  heard  before  the  full  stage  production  of  the 
ballet,  which  took  place  in  Brno  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1938.  The  first 
performance  in  Russia  was  given  on  January  11  1940  by  the  Kirov  Ballet 
in  Leningrad,  with  Ulanova  dancing  the  role  of  Juliet. 

For  some  people  the  idea  of  presenting  Shakespeare's  tragedy  on  the 
ballet  stage  seems  blasphemous;  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to 
express  the  many  psychological  nuances,  the  entire  range  of  feelings 
expressed  in  the  tragedy,  without  the  power  of  the  poetic  word.  In  fact, 
although  there  had  been  earlier  attempts  at  ballet  based  on  Shakes- 
perian  dramas,  none  of  them  had  been  successful.  One  of  the  most 
recent  was  by  the  English  composer  Constant  Lambert,  who  wrote  a 
ballet  in  the  1920s.  However,  in  the  hands  of  Prokofiev,  the  work  be- 
comes a  true  masterpiece.  He  delineates  with  great  skill  the  various 
characters  in  the  tragedy.  The  music  for  Juliet  depicts  the  young  girl,  at 
first  simple,  and  then,  stirred  by  her  love  for  Romeo,  deeply  passionate. 
The  music  for  Friar  Laurence  has  a  certain  nobility,  and  that  of  Romeo 
varies  from  the  early  romantic  yearning  to  the  ardent  passion  of  a 
lover.  Nor  was  Prokofiev  unaware  of  the  comic  elements  which  are 
apparent  in  the  nurse,  or  the  gay  ebullience  of  Mercutio.  Behind  the 
major  figures  Prokofiev  senses  and  depicts  the  enmity  between  the 
Montagues  and  the  Capulets.  The  ballet  follows  the  drama  quite  closely, 
with  almost  no  inserted  illustrative  dance  numbers.  Actually,  the  only 
set  dances  in  the  entire  score  are  the  street  dances  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond acts,  the  ballroom  dance  in  the  first  act,  and  the  'Dance  of  the 
young  girls  with  the  Lilies'  in  the  last  act.  At  the  end  of  Act  two,  Proko- 
fiev uses  an  expanded  version  of  his  own  D  major  Gavotte  from  the 
Classical  Symphony. 

The  music  is  based  on  a  leitmotiv  system.  There  are  definite  themes 
which  portray  Juliet,  Romeo  and  Tybalt.  The  Nurse  has  an  amiably  fussy 
theme  which   fits   her  exactly,   and   the   music  for   the   Knights,   both 


acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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Montague  and  Capulet,  is  indicated  by  a  rather  brash  and  dotted-dash 
rhythm  arpeggio.  In  the  final  scene,  which  Prokofiev  calls  an  'Epilogue', 
Juliet  dies  to  music  of  great  tragic  import. 

Some  years  ago  Prokofiev  said  in  reply  to  criticisms,  that  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  he  had  'taken  special  pains  to  achieve  a  simplicity  which  will,  I 
hope,  reach  the  hearts  of  all  listeners.  If  people  find  no  melody  and  no 
emotion  in  this  work  of  mine,  I  shall  be  very  sorry;  but  I  feel  sure  that 
they  will  sooner  or  later.' 

For  today's  performance  Erich  Leinsdorf  has  chosen  movements  from 
the  original  ballet  score,  some  of  which  do  not  appear  in  the  three 
orchestral  suites. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  'Scenes  from  Romeo  and  Juliet'  for  RCA. 


UNUSUAL  CONCERT  IN   NEW  YORK 


Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
will  make  a  break  with  regular  recital  tradition  when  he  plays  a  com- 
plete program  of  music  for  unaccompanied  violin  on  Monday  evening 
December  13  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  in  Lincoln  Center.  His  recital  will 
include  the  Sonata  in  A  minor  by  J.  G.  Pisendel,  the  violinist  for  whom 
Bach  probably  wrote  his  partitas;  Concert  piece  by  the  contemporary 
American  composer  Seymour  Shifrin;  six  caprices  of  Paganini;  the  Sonata 
no.  4  of  the  Belgian  virtuoso  Eugene  Ysaye;  and  Bach's  Partita  No.  1. 
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Tve  got  a  chance  to 
buy  into  this 
dress  shop...5 


She  doesn't  have  to  work.  Her  present 
estate  would  keep  her  in  comfort.  But 
would  it  keep  her  feeling  useful . . .  keep 
her  in  touch  with  people?  The  decision 
is  more  than  a  money  matter.  It's  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  fi- 
nancial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
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the    interest   and    time   to   consider  the 
human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters.  Call 
your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust  Officer, 
at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's  talk 
about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 
A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 


■O 


musicians 
of 
tomorrow . . 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 
For  information  write: 
IK         120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 
k.  (212)749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631   seats  available  for  each  concert  during  th< 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


HOW  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  CAN 
SIMPLIFY  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 

Cave  Atlantique  is  a  wine  importing  firm  that  she  can  get  to  know  the  wine  over  a  period 

can  greatly  simplify  your  Christmas  shopping.  of  years  as  it  matures.  A  few  cases  would  be 

Merely  by  visiting  the  store,  you  can  select  ideal    for   this    purpose,    although    even    six 

any  number  of  Christmas  gifts,   have  them  bottles,  if  drunk  slowly,  would  provide  the 

gift  wrapped,  and   then,  at  the  appropriate  requisite  sense  of  continuity.  The  wines  listed 

time  before  Christmas,  have  them  delivered  below  are  particularly  recommended  for  this 

anywhere  in  Massachusetts.  purpose. 

The  advantage  of  giving  wine  for  Christmas  1966     ch-  Leoville  Lascases  47.00       4.35 

is  the  assurance  of  having  chosen  a  personal,  1966     Ch.  Citran  28.60       2.65 

thoughtful  and  unique  present.  1969     Savigny  Premier  Cm  38.88       3.60 

1960     Fonseca  Vintage  Port  51.00       4.75 

SAMPu1SANT,QUE'S  W'NE  LET  ™E  RECIPIENT  CHOOSE 

Cave  Atlantique's  wine  buyers  have  prepared  Another  possibility  is  to  give  a  gift  certificate, 

the  following  12-bottle  wine  samplers:  and  allow  the  recipient  himself  to  select  his 

„^  ,  ~.  .A/.       c ■      tfoc  ce  wines.    Cave    Atlantique    has    prepared    en- 

#1  Inexpensive  Dinner  Wine  Sampler. $25.55  ,  ■       ,     ,  , 

#2  German  Wine  Sampler 35.10  graved  announcement  cards  which  are  avail- 

#3  Fortified  Wine  Sampler 37.12  able  for  thls  PurPose' 

#4Beau]olais  Sampler    31.77  10%   DISCOUNT 

#5  Rhone  Wine  Sampler 39.15  Any  sjng|e  purchase  of  12  bottles,  whether  in- 

#6  Bordeaux  Wine  Sampler   43.10  volving  one  or  several  gifts,  entitles  the  pur- 

#7  Burgundy  and  Beaujolais  Sampler.   48.95  chaser  to  a  10o/o  discount  from   the  bottle 

#8  Buyers'  Choice  Sampler 49.14  price. 

Each  of  these  12  bottle  samplers  includes  a  i  ict  OF  fHDKTUAC  r*IFT 

specially  prepared  brochure  which  comments  c    irricTinwc 

on    the    taste    characteristics,    labelling    and  aUCjUfcbl  lUNb 

origin  of  each  specific  wine  in  the  sampler.  The  firm  has  prepared  a  brochure  which  lists 

The  sampler  will  also  contain  a  copy  of  one  the  complete  contents  of  each  wine  sampler 

of  the  firm's   monographs  on   how  to   read  and  which  provides  numerous  other  gift  sug- 

wine  labels,  wine  market  conditions,  and  so  gestions  as  well.  The  brochure  is  available 

forth.  without  cost  by  calling  491-7629. 

Thus,  the  recipient  of  a  wine  sampler  will  GIFT  WRAPPING  AND  DELIVERY 

receive   not  only  a  gift  of  good   wine  but  SERVICE 

also  a  self-instruction  course  in  the  apprecia-  A  .,.     t  <rir  ™  \\  u  j 

.  ,  ,  ,  Kr  Any  gift  of  $15.00  or  more  will  be  wrapped 

tion  of  a  particular  type  of  wine.  \   \ ,  ,.  ,     ...  ,  .  ..■_ 

r  7r  and  delivered  without  charge  anywhere  with- 

GIFTS  OF  A  SINGLE  WINE  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area.  Any  gift  of  $150.00 
Some  customers  prefer  to  give  a  gift  of  one  or  more  wMI  be  wrapped  and  delivered  with- 
or  more  bottles  of  a  single  wine.  Among  the  out  charge  anywhere  in  Massachusetts.  Other- 
many  wines  that  could  be  suggested  for  this  wise,  wrapping  and  delivery  will  be  charged 
particular  approach,  the  following  are  par-  at  tne  prevailing  rates, 
ticularly  recommended:  TELEPHONE  ORDERS 
Vintage                Wine                       Case         Bottle  Cave    Atlantique    specializes    in    telephone 

1961  Ch.  Ducru-Beacaillou      83.70         7.75  orders   To  p|ace  your  order  caM  491_2411  or 

1962  Ch.  La  Gaffel.ere              55.00         5.10  491-7629  and  ask  to  speak  with  one  of  the 
1966     Hospices  de  Beaune  wine  buyers. 

Pommard  "Dames  de  la 

Charite"  118.25       10.95 

1964     Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00        6.75  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

1969     Le  Montrachet  172.50       15.95  .,  L    ±  , 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

GIFTS  OF  WINE  TO  LAY  AWAY  1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Another  gift  idea  is  to  give  someone  a  suf-  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

ficient  quantity  of  a  single  wine  so  that  he  or  Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  names  of  all  Friends  for  the  1970-1971  season  who  have  contributed 
fifteen  dollars  or  more  will  be  included  in  the  program  books  this  winter. 
This  list  includes  the  Sponsors  and  the  Sustaining  Members. 


Mr  &  Mrs  Cordon  Abbott 

Miss  Marjorie  Abel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Abeles 

Mr  Fisher  Abramson 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mr  &  Mrs  Faneuil  Adams 

Mrs  James  Thayer  Addison 

The  Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Mr  &  Mrs  Nelson  W.  Aldrich 

Mr  &  Mrs  Moses  Alpers 

Dr  &  Mrs  Richard  E.  Alt 

American  Airlines  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  B.  Ames 

Mr  &  Mrs  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mrs  Robert  R.  Ames 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Amory 

Mr  &  Mrs  O.  Kelley  Anderson 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Andrews 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Mr  B.  Earle  Appleton 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jerry  Asher 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Auerbach 

Mrs  Frederick  Ayer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mrs  Christian  B.  Backer 

Mrs  Bart  W.  Baird 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Barker 

Mrs  Walter  Barker 

Mr  Frank  Eugene  Barnes 

Mr  John  S.  Barnet 

Mrs  Thomas  P.  Beal 

Mr  Ralph  Beatley 

Mrs  Robert  Jenks  Beede 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  C.  Bemis 

Mrs  Marion  Benfield 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  R.  Bennett 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Bentinck-Smith 

Mrs  Corning  Benton 

Mrs  Abram  Berkowitz 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  W.  Bernstein 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Best 

Mr  John  W.  Bethell 

Mr  &  Mrs  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Bird 

Mr  &  Mrs  Chesley  T.  Bixby 

Mrs  Taylor  Black 

Mrs  George  R.  Blodgett 

Dr  &  Mrs  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

Mrs  Marshall  G.  Bolster 

Mr  &  Mrs  Aaron  Bonoff 

Mrs  Morris  A.  Bonoff 

Dr  &  Mrs  Edward  L.  Bowles 

Mrs  Malcolm  Bradlee 

Mrs  John  M.  Bradley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  K.  Brahmhall  Jr 

Brandegee  Charitable  Foundation 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Mr  George  W.  W.  Brewster 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mr  Adrian  Broggini 

Mrs  Curtis  B.  Brooks 

Hon.  &  Mrs  Lawrence  G.  Brooks 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  W.  Brown 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 


SPONSORS 

Mr  John  Nicholas  Brown 

Mr  I.  Tucker  Burr 

Mrs  Russell  Burrage 

Mrs  F.  Wadsworth  Busk 

Dr  &  Mrs  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 

Mr  &  Mrs  Chilton  S.  Cabot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lewis  P.  Cabot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mrs  Wallace  Campbell 

Mrs  Hugh  A.  Carney 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  S.  Carroll 

Mrs  C.  Goodwin  Carter 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lyndall  F.  Carter 

Mrs  Paul  D.  Caskey 

Mr  &  Mrs  Laurence  M.  Channing 

Mrs  E.  Barton  Chapin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mrs  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Chesterton 

Mr  Frederick  C.  Church 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Claflin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Miss  Mary  A.  Clapp 

Mrs  Francis  R.  Clark 

Mr  Paul  F.  Clark 

Dr  &  Mrs  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mrs  Winthrop  Coffin 

Mr  Horatio  Colony 

Mrs  Kenneth  J.  Conant 

Dr  &  Mrs  Loring  Conant  Jr 

Mrs  Harrison  F.  Condon  Jr 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  Constable 

Mr  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Sprague  Coolidge 

Mr  Ford  H.  Cooper 

Dr  &  Mrs  Oliver  Cope 

Mr  B.  Perry  Cormen 

Mr  Chester  A.  Corney  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Cotting 

Mr  William  H.  Couch 

Mrs  Bartow  Crocker 

Mrs  Bigelow  Crocker  Jr 

Rev.  &  Mrs  John  Crocker 

Mr  &  Mrs  Julian  Crocker 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Crockett 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  Crothers 

Dr  &  Mrs  Perry  J.  Culver 

Curtis  Charitable  Trust 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Cutler 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Ripley  Cutler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Horace  E.  Davenport 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  W.  Davis 

Msgr  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mrs  Robert  C.  Dean 

Mrs  Robert  Dee 

Mr  Hubert  J.  De  Lynn 

Mr  Samuel  S.  Dennis,  III 

Mrs  Henry  S.  Dennison 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Devens 

Mr  William  E.  Devine 

Mr  S.  Sydney  DeYoung 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Von  E.  Doering 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  Mason  Dubois 


Dr  &  Mrs  Alfred  Duncombe 
Miss  Marjorie  H.  Dunham 
Miss  Laura  M.  Dwight 
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Richard  W.  Dwight 

&  Mrs  Henry  C.  Eames 

&  Mrs  James  S.  Eastham 
s  Charles  F.  Eaton  Jr 

&  Mrs  C.  Russell  Eddy 
s  George  P.  Edmonds  Jr 

&  Mrs  Richard  A.  Ehrlich 
s  John  Morse  Elliot 
s  Byron  K.  Elliott 
s  Raymond  W.  Ellis 
s  William  V.  Ellis 
s  Richard  Ely 

&  Mrs  Edward  L.  Emerson 
s  German  H.  H.  Emory 

&  Mrs  Rubin  Epstein 

A.  Wentworth  Erickson 
s  Hans  H.  Estin 

&  Mrs  Charles  M.  Ewing 

&  Mrs  Jarvis  Farley 

Arthur  D.  Fay 

&  Mrs  James  P.  Fenn 
s  Sewall  H.  Fessenden  Jr 
s  Alexander  Forbes 

&  Mrs  Murray  Forbes  Jr 

Walters.  Fox  Jr 

s  Nathan  H.  Friedman 

&  Mrs  Horace  W.  Frost 

&  Mrs  Richard  H.  Frost 

Randolph  J.  Fuller 

&  Mrs  Richard  Gallant 
s  John  Gait 

&  Mrs  Robert  H.  Gardiner 
s  Thomas  Gardiner 

&  Mrs  John  L.  Gardner 
s  Stanton  Garfield 

&  Mrs  Robert  J.  Gartside  Jr 
ss  Ellen  H.  Gleason 

&  Mrs  Hollis  T.  Gleason 

Eli  Goldston 
s  Robert  E.  Goodwin 

MortimorS.  Gordon 
s  L.  Vladimir  Goriansky 

&  Mrs  C.  Lane  Goss 
s  E.  Brainard  Graves 

&  Mrs  Edwin  T.  Green 
s  M.  Thompson  Greene 
s  James  H.  Grew 
s  Paul  Gring 

;S.  Eliot  Guild 

&  Mrs  Trygve  Gundersen 

Pennington  Haile 

Robert  Halfyard 

Francis  J.  Hallowell 

&  Mrs  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

&  Mrs  Edmond  E.  Hammond  Jr 

&  Mrs  W.  Kelley  Hannan 
s  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

&  Mrs  Howard  E.  Hansen 
ss  Caroline  Harrison 

&  Mrs  Francis  W.  Hatch 
ss  Margret  Hathaway 
s  Carl  Hauers 

&  Mrs  Ralph  Hayden  Jr 

continued  on  page  46 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 


Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


^A  legendary M  Experience  in  "Dining 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


at  THE  COLONNADE 
Boston 's  newest  grand  hotel 

for  Reservations:  262-0600 
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conduct, 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Albertslangdonjnc 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.   868  2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.   773  8500 


the  boston  ballet 

E.VIRGINIA  WILLIAMS,  Artistic  Director 


WITH 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

Music  Hal  I  Dec.16thru21 


BOX  OFFICE  OPEN  NOW 

CALL:  423-3300 

At  The  Music  Hall 

The  Boslon  Ballet  Company  •  Boston  Center  For  The  Arts 
551  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021  16 
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1 1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON; 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP; 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &.  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


"My  insurance  company ?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?" 


THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  former  Music  Director 
of  the  Boston  Symphony,  returns  for  the 
third  consecutive  season  as  guest  con- 
ductor of  the  Orchestra.  During  his  tenure 
of  seven  years  he  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  American  musical  life.  Under  his 
leadership  the  Orchestra  presented  many 
premieres,  and  restored  many  works  to 
the  repertoire.  Among  the  latter  were 
Schumann's  Faust,  the  original  versions  of 
Beethoven's  Fidelio  and  Strauss'  Ariadne 
auf  Naxos,  and  the  Piano  concerto  no.  1  of  Xaver  Scharwenka,  while 
among  the  numerous  world  and  American  premieres  were  Britten's 
War  requiem  and  Cello  symphony,  the  piano  concertos  of  Samuel 
Barber  and  Elliott  Carter,  Gunther  Schuller's  Diptych  for  brass  quintet 
and  orchestra,  and  Walter  Piston's  Symphony  no.  8r  As  Head  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  worked  intensively  with  the  young  musicians 
who  came  to  Tanglewood,  and  conducted  many  performances,  including 
Schoenberg's  Die  glucklische  Hand  and  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
also  made  a  large  number  of  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  for 
RCA,  among  them  the  nine  symphonies  and  five  piano  concertos  of 
Beethoven,  the  latter  with  Artur  Rubinstein  as  soloist,  many  of  Prokofiev's 
works  for  orchestra,  symphonies  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Bruckner  and 
Mahler,  Verdi's  Requiem  and  Wagner's  Lohengrin. 

Despite  his  heavy  schedule  during  the  winter  season  in  Boston  and  at 
Tanglewood,  where  he  led  the  majority  of  the  Festival  concerts  in 
addition  to  heading  the  activities  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  found  time  to  make  several  guest  conducting  tours  with  Euro- 
pean orchestras,  and  to  record  operas  for  RCA,  among  them  Mozart's 
Cos!  fan  tutte,  a  Grammy  award  winner,  Verdi's  Un  hallo  in  maschera 
and  Salome  of  Strauss. 


During  the  months  since  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  most 
recently,  Erich  Leinsdorf  has  led  concerts  with  many  of  the  world's  major 
orchestras.  After  a  series  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  he  appeared  in 
Madrid,  then  conducted  concerts  in  Paris  and  in  Teheran,  Iran,  with 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris.  In  Germany  he  conducted  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Orchestras  of  the  Bayerischer  Rundfunk  in  Munich  and  the 
Hessischer  Hof  Rundfunk  in  Frankfurt;  at  the  Prague  Spring  Festival  he 
led  the  Czech  Philharmonic;  in  London  he  directed  concerts  with  the 
New  Philharmonia,  conducted  Promenade  concerts  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  and  a  recording  of  //  tabarro  for  RCA.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  three  months  ago,  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  concerts  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  of  the  Houston  Symphony, 
and  of  the  touring  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  On  November  18  he 
conducted  the  first  of  a  series  of  performances  of  the  new  production  of 
Tristan  und  Isolde  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  This  season  he  also  directs 
concerts  of  the  Cleveland  and  Minnesota  Orchestras.  Apart  from  his 
many  recordings  for  RCA,  Erich  Leinsdorf  has  also  conducted  for  the 
Angel,  Capitol,  London,  Westminster,  Odyssey,  Seraphim  and  Pickwick 
labels. 
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A  NEW  TRUSTEE  OF  THE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


It  was  announced  recently  that  PAUL  C.  REARDON,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  has  been  a  charter  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony's 
Board  of  Overseers. 

Judge  Reardon,  born  in  Quincy  in  1909,  was  educated  at  Saint  John's 
Parochial  School  in  his  home  town,  at  the  Quincy  High  School,  and  at 
Phillips  Andover  Academy.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  cum 
laude  in  1932,  and  took  his  Bachelor  of  Law  degree  from  Harvard  Law 
School  three  years  later.  He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  US  Navy  during 
World  War  Two,  and  in  the  years  since  has  held  many  positions  of 
responsibility.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, an  Overseer  of  Harvard  College,  Graduate  Advisor  to  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club  and  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  Harvard 
Debating  Society. 

In  his  legal  practice  he  has  been  Counsel  to  Governor  Christian  A.  Herter, 
General  Counsel  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Managing  Part- 
ner of  Haussermann,  Davison  and  Shattuck,  President  of  the  Norfolk 
County  Bar  Association,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Boston 
Bar  Association  and  Trustee  of  the  National  Council  in  Crime  and 
Delinquency. 

Judge  Reardon  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  between  1955  and  1962.  In  the  activities 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Trial  Judges,  Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Judicial 
Administration,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fair  Trial-Free  Press. 

Today  Judge  Reardon  is  Chairman  of  the  National  Center  for  State 
Courts,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Associa- 
tion, a  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  International  Friendship  League,  and 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  of  the  Tavern  Club,  the  Union  Club,  of  which  he  was  President 
from  1965-1966,  of  the  Tihonet  Club,  and  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  New  York  City. 
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FANGLEWOOD  1971 


Sold  out!  — Robert  Carr,   Box  Office  Manager,   points   happily  to   his 
empty  ticket  racks. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Seiji  Ozawa  rehearses  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Robert  Ripley,  Chairman  of  the  Players'  Committee,  presents  a  signed 
photograph  of  the  Orchestra  to  Hironaka  Sugie,  member  of  the  Japan 
Philharmonic  Symphony  who  took  part  in  last  season's  exchange  program. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


James  Kiley,  Tanglewood  Operations  Manager,  and  members  of  the 
grounds  crew  unload  the  cannon  for  the  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's 
Overture  1812  by  the  Boston  Pops. 


Leonard  Bernstein  conducts  Beethoven's  Missa  solemnis. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon  with  a  class  of  Berkshire  Music  Center  fellows. 


A  well  equipped  party  on  the  lawn. 


SPONSORS 


Miss  Ruth  Hayes 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  A.  Henderson 

The  Henderson  Foundation 

Mrs  Christian  A.  Herter 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hewins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  W.  Hiam 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jacob  Hiatt 

Mrs  John  W.  Higgins 

Mrs  Warren  G.  Hill 

Mr  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg 

Mrs  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mr  H.  Brian  Holland 

Mrs  Valentine  Holingsworth 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Harrison  Holman 

Miss  Emily  S.  Hood 

Mr  Crenville  R.  Hood 

Mr  Ralph  Hornblower 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 

Mrs  John  D.  Houghton 

Mrs  Kenneth  Howes  Jr 

Mrs  Llewellyn  Howland 

Mrs  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eliot  Hubbard  III 

Mrs  Malcolm  Hubbard 

Miss  Sal  I  ie  A.  Hughes 

Mr  William  P.  Hunnewell 

Mrs  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  J.  Hurley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  Hutton  Jr 

Mrs  Frank  K.  Idell 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson  Foundation  Inc. 

Mr  Charles  Jackson  Jr 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Dr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Jackson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mrs  David  D.  Jacobus 

Mrs  Richard  F.  Jarrell 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Jeffries 

Miss  Alice  Jenckes 

Rev.  Egbert  W.  A.  Jenkinson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Pliny  Jewell  Jr 

Mrs  Edwin  C.  Johnson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  Johnson 

Mrs  H.  L.  Jones 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Jones 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Judd 

Dr  &  Mrs  Ernest  Kahn 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Kallis 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  Kaplan 

Mr  &  Mrs  Erick  Kauders 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  Kauders 

Mitchell  B.  Kaufman 

Charitable  Foundation 
Miss  Mary  Kearney 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  A.  Kelly  IV 
Henry  P.  Kendall  Foundation 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 
Mrs  Prescott  Kettell 
Mr  &  Mrs  Chase  Kimball 
Mrs  Fred  N.  Kimball 
Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  E.  Kingman 
Dr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Kistner 
Dr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Knowles 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hans  J.  Kroto 
Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  Labate 
Mrs  Robert  W.  Ladd 
Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 
Mr  William  R.  Lamb 
Professor  Roy  Lamson 
Mr  Arthur  Landers 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  L.  Langer 
Mrs  Frederic  K.  Leatherbee 
Mrs  C.  Marshall  Lee  Jr 


Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  P.  Lee 

Mr  Edward  J.  Leszuk 

Mrs  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Mr  &  Mrs  Benjamin  J.  Levy 

Mrs  Charles  J.  Lewin 

Little  Brown  and  Company 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  H.  Lockwood 

Miss  Mary  F.  Ford 

Mrs  Philip  H.  Lord 

Mr  Caleb  Loring  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  W.  Lund 

Mrs  Henry  Lyman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Lyman 

Mrs  George  A.  Lyon 

Mrs  Leslie  MacDill 

Mr  Lauchlin  J.  Mackenzie 

Mr  Leroy  W.  Macomber 

Mr  Robert  MacWilliams 

Miss  Alice  A.  Main 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Manice  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  P.  Manzi 

Mr  Mortimer  Marcus 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leroy  F.  Marek 

Mr  Larry  L.  Marks 

Mr  &  Mrs  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Mrs  Charles  E.  Mason  Sr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Mason  Jr 

Mrs  Sydney  R.  Mason 

Mr  John  M.  McCoy 

Prof.  &  Mrs  Ross  A.  McFarland 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  S.  McGovern 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  B.  McKittrick 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  K.  Meahl 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Meserve 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  F.  Messenger 

Mrs  Houghton  P.  Metcalf 

Mrs  August  R.  Meyer 

Mrs  Henry  Hixon  Meyer 

Mrs  John  F.  G.  Miller 

Rev.  &  Mrs  G.  Gardner  Monks 

Mrs  Charles  L.  Moore 

Mrs  Florence  A.  Moore 

Rear  Adm.  &  Mrs  Samuel  A.  Morison 

Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  Morningstar 

Mrs  Charles  F.  Morse 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  H.  Morse 

Mrs  Lester  Morse 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Morse 

Mr  &  Mrs  Noel  Morss 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  R.  Morss 

Mrs  J.  Lothrop  Motley 

Mrs  James  T.  Mountz 

Mrs  George  S.  Mumford 

Mrs  Kenneth  Murdock 

Miss  Mary  Mutschler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Max  I.  Mydans 

Miss  Nellie  J.  Neill 

Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mrs  Samuel  J.  Newman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louville  Niles 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Noonan 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  Olmstead 

Dr  &  Mrs  David  P.  Osborne  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hamilton  Osgood 

Mrs  Anne  H.  Palmer 

Mrs  Franklin  H.  Palmer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Haven  Parker 

Mrs  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mrs  Brackett  Parsons 

Mrs  Ernst  M.  Parsons 

Mr  &  Mrs  Talcott  Parsons 

Miss  Amelia  Peabody 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Peabody 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Russell  Peabody 

Dr  &  Mrs  Palfrey  Perkins 


Mr  R.  Forbes  Perkins 
Mrs  Constanin  A.  Pertzoff 
Mr  &  Mrs  Max  Petersen 
Mrs  John  C.  Phillips 
Dr  &  Mrs  Philip  Phillips 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Phippen 
Mrs  Edward  M.  Pickman 
Mrs  Samuel  H.  Pillsbury 
Mrs  Matthias  Plum 
David  R.  &  Muriel  K. 

Pockross  Foundation 
Mrs  Jerome  M.  Powell 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Duncan  Powell 
Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  W.  Pratt 
Mrs  Roger  Preston 
Dr  &  Mrs  Charles  P.  Price 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  R.  Prichard 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Proctor 
Mrs  Curtis  Prout 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Prouty 
Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  S.  Rabb 
Dr  Herbert  Rakatansky 
Miss  Harriet  C.  Rantoul 
Mr  &  Mrs  Perry  T.  Rathbone 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  Redstone 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Rheault  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  F.  Rich 
The  Hon.  &  Mrs  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
Mrs  Sumner  M.  Roberts 
Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson 
Dr  Fred  S.  Rosen 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Sylvester  E.  &  Alice 

Rothchild  Foundation 
Mrs  Harold  Rubenstein 
Mr  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  B.  Russell 
Mrs  William  K.  Russell 
Mr  George  A.  Sagendorph 
Mrs  Ashton  Sanborn 
Mrs  Adele  W.  Sanger 
Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent 
Mrs  Frank  M.  Sawtell 
The  Ludwig  &  Anny  Schlessinger 

Foundation  Incorporated 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  W.  Scudder 
Mr  John  W.  Sears 
Mr  Richard  D.  Sears 
Mrs  Henry  Seton 
Mr  George  C.  Seybolt 
Dr  &  Mrs  George  C.  Shattuck 
Mrs  George  Sherman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Siegfried 
Hermann  E.  Simon  Charitable  Trust 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  K.  Simonds  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Slawson 
Mrs  Austin  Smith 
Miss  Pamela  M.  Smith 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.  Abbot  Smith 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  J.  Snyder 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  P.  Solomon 
Mrs  Wi  I  Hard  B.  Soper 
Mr  &  Mrs  Nathaniel  Sperber 
Dr  &  Mrs  Frederick  J.  Stare 
Mr  David  A.  Starrett 
Mrs  Preston  T.  Stephenson 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Steward 
Stone  Charitable  Foundation 
Mrs  Robert  G.  Stone 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ferdinand  Strauss  II 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vcevold  Strekalovsky 
Dr  &  Mrs  George  P.  Sturgis 
Dr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Sweet 
Mrs  John  L.  Taylor 
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SPONSORS 


Mrs  Lucius  E.  Thayer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  Thompson 

Mr  Willard  W.  Thompson 

Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Amory  Thorndike 

Mrs  Edward  D.  Toland 

Mrs  George  W.  Treat 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  W.  G.  Tuthill 

Dr  &  Mrs  Howard  Ulfelder 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hyman  B.  Ullian 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Ullman  Jr 

Mrs  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher 

Mrs  John  H.  Van  Vleck 

Vingo  Trust 

Mrs  Roland  Von  Weber 

Mrs  Cushing  Vose 

W.  C.  R.  B. 

Mrs  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  R.  Walker 

Mrs  Richard  D.  Walker 

Mrs  George  R.  Wallace 

Mrs  J.  M.  Waller 

Mr  &  Mrs  Miles  Wambaugh 


Leo  Wasserman  Foundation 
Max  Wasserman  Charitable 

Foundation 
Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Watson  II 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  H.  Wechsler 
Dr  &  Mrs  Claude  E.  Welch 
Mrs  E.  Sohier  Welch 
Mrs  James  O.  Welch 
Mrs  A.  Turner  Wells 
Mrs  Barret  Wendell  Jr 
Mr  Richard  Wengren 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Werly 
Miss  Dorothy  P.  Wetherald 
Miss  Eunice  Wheeler 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  C.  Wheeler 
Miss  Mary  L.  Wheeler 
Miss  Mary  S.  Wheeler 
Mrs  Henry  K.  White 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  N.  White 
Mrs  John  W.  White 
Miss  Katherine  H.  White 


Mrs  Lemoyne  White 

Mrs  Richardson  White 

Mrs  Howard  S.  Whiteside 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  C.  Whiting 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Whitney  Jr 

Mrs  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mr  L.  Gard  Wiggins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mr  Alexander  W.  Williams 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  H.  Willis 

Miss  Ruby  Willis 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alfred  Willman 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  W.  Wolbach 

Mrs  Oliver  Wolcott 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  L.  Wolfers 

Mrs  John  M.  Woolsley  Jr 

Mr  John  N.  Worcester 

Miss  Anne  C.  Wyman 

Mrs  Cyril  Wynne 

Dr  Richard  W.  Young 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Zildjian 


Mrs  Henry  L.  Achilles 

Mr  Richard  H.  Baer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Gregg  Bemis  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Bernat 

Mr  Charles  Blyth 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Brayton 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  D.  Brewer  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  R.  Brown 

Mr  Paul  W.  Bunker 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  W.  Burgess 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Levin  H.  Campbell 

Mr  R.  Bruce  Cay 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  C.  Child 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  Cooper 

Mrs  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr  Robert  Cutler 

Mrs  Archer  Davidson 

Mrs  Ellen  De  Pierrefeu 

Mr  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Mrs  William  Dexter 

Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 

Mrs  George  D.  Dutton 

Reverend  Theodore  P.  Ferris 

Miss  Marion  Fox 

Mrs  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Dr  &  Mrs  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Ganson 


SUSTAINING 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Peabody  Gardner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Goodhue 

Mrs  John  D.  Gordan  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  Grandin  Jr 

Mrs  Edward  Grew  Jr 

Mr  John  Grozier 

Mr  John  A.  Hahn 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  F.  Harding 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Hilles 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  K.  Holladay 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  H.  Howie 

Mrs  Arnold  W.  Hunnewell 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  L.  Jaffe 

Capt.  &  Mrs  Harold  R.  Keller 

Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Sr 

Dr  Thomas  Leavitt  Jr 

Misses  Josephine  C.  &  Helene 

Lewinsohn 
Mr  &  Mrs  Laurence  Lombard 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Lyman  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  McAndrew 
Vice  Adm.  &  Mrs  John  L.  McCrea 
Miss  Sylvia  Meadows 
Mrs  J.  Howard  Means 
Mrs  Lovett  Morse 
Miss  Helen  C.  Moseley 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 


Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Mrs  George  A.  Ott 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Perkins 

Mrs  W.  Elliott  Pratt 

The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings 

Mr  &  Mrs  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mrs  Albert  W.  Rice 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs  Allen  H.  Russell 

Mrs  Otis  T.  Russell 

Mrs  Edgar  C.  Rust 

Mr  &  Mrs  Campbell  L.  Searle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  G.  Shaw 

Mrs  Walter  K.  Shaw  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr  Marion  L.  Slemons 

Mrs  Elliot  Snider 

Phineas  W.  Sprague  Memorial 

Foundation 
Dr  &  Mrs  Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Mr  Frederick  B.  Taylor 
Dr  &  Mrs  Augustus  Thorndike 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  K.  Thorndike 
John  A.  Volpe  Fund 
Mrs  Howland  Walter 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Wells 
Mrs  Lyon  Weyburn 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  Wheatland 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  B.  Williams  Jr 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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ARTHUR  FIEDLER- 
CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  WORLD  ORCHESTRA 
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Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  the  City 
of  Boston  were  both  honored  this  fall  when  Mr  Fiedler  was  chosen 
to  represent  Boston  as  Conductor  of  the  first  World  Orchestra.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Federation  of  People-to-people  Programs,  more 
than  145  musicians  from  orchestras  in  all  parts  of  the  world  gathered  to 
give  concerts  at  Philharmonic  Hall  in  New  York,  at  the  dedication  of 
Walt  Disney  World  in  Orlando,  Florida,  and  at  the  Opera  House  of  the 
newly  opened  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  performing  arts  in 
Washington,  DC. 
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A  SELECTION  OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 
Violin  concerto  no.  2  (Silverstein)  with 
STRAVINSKY     Violin  concerto 


LSC 

2643 
2852 


CARTER 
Piano  concerto 
COLGRASS 
As  quiet  as 


(Lateiner)  with 


3001 


FINE 

Symphony  1962  (conducted  by  Fine);  Serious  song; 

Toccata  concertante 


2829 


KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite;  Peacock  variations 


2859 


PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  no.  3;  Scythian  suite 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  6 

Music  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 

Piano  concertos  nos.  1  and  2  (Browning) 

Piano  concertos  nos.  3  and  4  (Browning) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  (Hollander)  with 

Violin  concerto  no.  1  (Friedman) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  (Browning)  with 

WEILL     Suite  from  'The  threepenny  opera' 
Violin  concerto  no.  2  (Perlman)  with 

SIBELIUS     Violin  concerto  (Perlman) 
Symphony-concerto  for  cello  (Mayes)  with 

FAURE     Elegie 


2934 
2707 
2834 
2994 
2897 
3019 
2732 

3121 

2962 


SCHULLER 

Seven  studies  on  themes  of  Paul  Klee  with 

STRAVINSKY 

Agon 


2879 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  AND 
ERICH   LEINSDORF  ON 


MBIM 
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STEREO  8  TAPES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no 
Leonore  Overtu 


.  3  'Eroica' ) 
ture  no.  3  J 


R8S-1058 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  1 


R8S-1030 


BRAHMS 


Symphonies  nos.  3  and  4 


R8S-5055 


MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  1 


R8S-1080 


MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  6 


R8S-5038 


PROKOFIEV 


Music  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


R8S-1088 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     Suite  from  'Le  coq  d 
STRAVINSKY  Suite  from  'L'oiseau  d 


'or'        I 
de  feu' ) 


R8S-1031 


STRAUSS 


Dance  of  the  seven  veils, 
interlude  and  final  scene  from 
Salome;  Awakening  scene  from 
The  Egyptian  Helen  (with  Leontyne 
Price) 


R8S-1042 


under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
BERLIOZ  Munch  conducts  Berlioz 


R8S-5050 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
STRAUSS 


Romeo  and  Juliet 
Till  Eulenspiegel 


R8S-1018 


under  the  direction  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  4 
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R8S-1019 


BEETHOVEN  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


Symphony  no 
Symphony  no 


:l) 


Symphony  no.  2  \ 

Music  from  'The  creature  of  Prometheus'  ) 

Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 


LSC 

3098 


3032 


2644 


Symphony  no.  4 
Leonore  Overture  no.  2 


3006 


Symphony  no.  6 


Symphony  no.  7 


3074 
2969 


Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  9  (Marsh,  Veasey,  Domingo, 

Milnes,  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  New  England 

Conservatory  Chorus) 

with  SCHOENBERG'S  A  survivor  from  Warsaw 


■2  records 


7055 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein! 


Piano  concerto  no.  3  (Rubinstein) 


Piano  concerto  no.  4  (Rubinstein) 


Piano  concerto  no.  5  'Emperor'  (Rubinstein) 


3013 
2947 
2848 
2733 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  AND 
ERICH   LEINSDORF  ON 


DUCBZ/D 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite  (Leinsdorf) 

Peacock  variations 


RCA/LSC  2859 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2642 
RCA/LSC  7031 


MOZART 

Symphonies  36  and  39  (Leinsdorf) 

'Jupiter'  Symphony  (Leinsdorf)/ 

Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  ) 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  J.  F.  Kennedy)  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  3097 
RCA/LSC  2694 
RCA/LSC  7030 


ORFF 

Carmina  Burana  (Ozawa) 


RCA/LSC  3161 


PROKOFIEV 

'Romeo  and  Juliet'  music  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 

Piano  concertos  3  and  4  (Browning/Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2994 
RCA/LSC  2707 
RCA/LSC  3019 


SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9     'The  Great'     (Steinberg) 


RCA/LSC  3115 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


*•»  DUCBZ/D 
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TRANSPORTATION  TO  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Since  parking  in  the  neighborhood  of  Symphony  Hall  has  become 
increasingly  difficult,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Gray  Line  Inc.  of  Boston  are  collaborating  on  a  new  scheme  whereby 
subscribers  may  come  to  Symphony  Hall  by  'Mercedes-Benz  Parlor 
Coach  Service'.  Luxury  buses  will  pick  up  passengers  at  points  in  Arling- 
ton, Arlington  Heights,  Belmont,  Beverly,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Concord,  Framingham,  Lexington,  Lincoln,  Manchester,  Newton, 
Waltham,  Wayland,  Wellesley,  Weston  and  Winchester  approximately 
45  minutes  before  the  start  of  each  concert,  and  will  leave  again  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  concert  is  over.  The  round-trip  price  is 
$2.50  for  subscribers  who  sign  up  for  their  entire  series,  $3.50  for  those 
wishing  to  buy  individual  round-trip  tickets.  Tickets  are  transferable. 

This  service  is  available  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  and  on  Fri- 
day afternoons.  Full  details  are  printed  in  a  booklet  available  from  the 
Subscription  Office  at  Symphony  Hall. 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 


CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 


To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 

WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 
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A  NEW  SERIES 
SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

FRIDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS  AT  8.30  pm 


2A     January  7  (Friday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Introitus 

Requiem  canticles 
Le  sacre  du  printemps 


part  1 


2B     January  8  (Saturday  series) 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 

Scenes  de  ballet 
Violin  concerto  in  D 
Symphony  of  psalms 


part  2 


3     March  31  &  April  1 

FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 

BACH  Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

DEL  TREDICI  Pop-Pourri 

DES  PREZ  Deploration  de  Jehan  Okeghem 

MESSIAEN  Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


programs  subject  to  change 


RECORDS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Of  the  many  exciting  albums  made  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston 
Pops  Orchestras,  and  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  the 
following  are  especially  recommended  as  Christmas  gifts:  — 

CHRISTMAS  MUSIC  —  Boston  Pops/Arthur  Fiedler 

A  Christmas  Festival  Polydor  245004 

Pops  Christmas  Party  RCA  LSC  2329 

American  Family  Album  of  favorite  Christmas  music  RCA  VCS  7060 

MUSIC  FOR  ORCHESTRA  —  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Strauss's  'Also  sprach  Zarathustra'  DG  2530  160 

(Steinberg) 


Smetana's  'Ma  vlast' 
(Kubelik) 

Debussy's  'Images'  and  'Prelude  a  I'apres-midi 
d'un  faune' 
(Thomas) 

Beethoven's  'Emperor'  concerto 
(Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos 
(Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Beethoven's  nine  symphonies 
(Leinsdorf) 

Berlioz'  'L'enfance  du  Christ' 
(Munch) 

Schubert's  Symphony  no.  9 
(Steinberg) 

Orff's  'Carmina  Burana' 
(Ozawa) 

Music  by  Debussy  and  Ravel 
(Abbado) 


DG  2707  054 


DG  2530  145 


RCA  LSC  2733 


RCA  VCS  6417 
(4  records) 

RCA  VCS  6903 

(7  records) 

RCA  VICS  6006 


RCA  LSC  3115 


RCA  LSC  3161 


DG    2530  038 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Music  by  Debussy  DG    2530  049 


Music  by  Schubert,  Hindemith  and  Milhaud 
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RCA  LSC  3166 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


Geometric  Pin-Pendant 

with  Diamonds. 
White  and  yellow  30" 

rope  chain. 
Ring,  Greek  key  motif. 


iiagiiiia«tti^^ 


PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 
PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  PATRONAGE. 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

TUESDAY  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  December  28  1971  at  8.30 

ERICH   KUNZEL     conductor 

KABALEVSKY  Overture  to  'Colas  Breugnon' 

ROREM  Lions 

ELGAR  Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36  'Enigma' 

*DVORAK  Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor     op.  95  'New  World' 

Tuesday  evening  February  1  1972  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

LAURENCE  LESSER     cello 

GABRIELI  Canzoni  for  brass 

HINDEMITH  Cello  concerto  (1940) 

^SCHUMANN  Symphony  no.  1  in  B  flat     op.  38     'Spring' 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 


RECORDING  AWARD 

The  new  recording  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Scriabin's 
Poeme  de  I'extase,  conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado,  has  won  a  coveted 
Deutsche  Schallplatten  award.  These  prizes  are  given  annually  by  a 
committee  of  West  German  critics  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  German 
consumer  magazine  Fonoforum.  The  presentation,  which  was  shown 
on  German  television,  was  made  on  November  17. 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 
IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Voice  Studios 


MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 


June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617)  768-6853 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

(jimtiM  d {yl&iu/dlm 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents 

A  PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

at  Symphony  Hall 

Wednesday  evening  January  5 1972  at  8.30 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 


celebrating  a  fifty-year  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr  Rubinstein  appeared  for  the  first  time  with  the 

Orchestra  in  1921. 


MOZART 

SCHUMANN 

BRAHMS 


'Paris'  symphony  no.  31 
Piano  concerto  in  A  minor 
Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat 


TICKET  PRICES 

$25,  $20,  $15,  $10  and  $5 

A  portion  of  the  ticket  price  is  tax  deductible 

PRIORITY  BOOKING   IS  AVAILABLE  TO   BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
SUBSCRIBERS   IMMEDIATELY 

GENERAL  BOOKING  OPENS  ON   DECEMBER  15 


Tickets  are  available  by  mail,  or  in  person  from 

BOX  OFFICE  (PF  72),  SYMPHONY  HALL, 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 


The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  —  like  EPI 
speakers  —  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


TUESDAY  A  4 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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HOW  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  CAN       I 
SIMPLIFY  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 

Cave  Atlantique  is  a  wine  importing  firm  that  she  can  get  to  know  the  wine  over  a  period 

can  greatly  simplify  your  Christmas  shopping.  of  years  as  it  matures.  A  few  cases  would  be  I 

Merely  by  visiting  the  store,  you  can  select  ideal    for    this    purpose,    although    even    six 

any  number  of  Christmas   gifts,   have  them  bottles,  if  drunk  slowly,  would  provide  the 

gift  wrapped,  and   then,  at  the  appropriate  requisite  sense  of  continuity.  The  wines  listed 

time  before  Christmas,  have  them  delivered  below  are  particularly  recommended  for  this 

anywhere  in  Massachusetts.  purpose. 

The  advantage  of  giving  wine  for  Christmas  1966     ch-  Leoville  Lascases  47.00       4.35 

is  the  assurance  of  having  chosen  a  personal,  1966     Ch.  Citran  28.60       2.65 

thoughtful  and  unique  present.  1969     Savigny  Premier  Cru  38.88       3.60 

1960     Fonseca  Vintage  Port  51.00       4.75 

£ampleJsANT'QUE'S  W'NE  let  ™e  rec,pient  choose 

Cave  Atlantique's  wine  buyers  have  prepared  Another  possibility  is  to  give  a  gift  certificate, 

the  following  12-bottle  wine  samplers:  and  allow  the  recipient  himself  to  select  his 

#1  Inexpensive  Dinner  Wine  Sampler. $25.55  wines^    Cave    Atlantiq^    has    prepared    en- 

#2  German  Wine  Sampler 35.10  &™ed  announcement  cards  wh.ch  are  avail- 

#3  Fortified  Wine  Sampler 37.12  able  for  this  PurPose' 

#4  Beaujolais  Sampler    31.77  10%   DISCOUNT 

#5  Rhone  Wine  Sampler 39.15  Any  sjng|e  purchase  of  12  bottles,  whether  in- 

#6  Bordeaux  Wine  Sampler    43.10  volving  one  or  several  gifts,  entitles  the  pur- 

#7  Burgundy  and  Beaujolais  Sampler.   48.95  chaser  to  a  10%  discoijnt  from   the  bott|e 

#8  Buyers'  Choice  Sampler 49.14  price. 

Each  of  these  12  bottle  samplers  includes  a  i  icx  nF  r'HPl^TJW  AQ  r"lCT 

specially  prepared  brochure  which  comments  ci  ir^rxcTirliuc 

on    the    taste    characteristics,    labelling    and  jUCjCjcjI  ILIINb 

origin  of  each  specific  wine  in  the  sampler.  The  firm  has  prepared  a  brochure  which  lists 

The  sampler  will  also  contain  a  copy  of  one  the  complete  contents  of  each  wine  sampler 

of  the  firm's  monographs  on   how  to   read  and  which  provides  numerous  other  gift  sug- 

wine  labels,  wine  market  conditions,  and  so  gestions  as  well.  The  brochure  is  available 

forth.  without  cost  by  calling  491-7629. 

Thus,  the  recipient  of  a  wine  sampler  will  GIFT  WRAPPING  AND  DELIVERY 

receive   not  only  a  gift  of  good   wine  but  SERVICE 

also  a  self-instruction  course  in  the  apprecia-  A  .,.     t  &^r  __.  ...  ,  , 

..  r  ,  £     ■  Any  gift  of  $15.00  or  more  will  be  wrapped 

tion  of  a  particular  type  of  wine.  \  j ,  ,.  ,     ...       .    ,  ,  .iU 

/r  and  delivered  without  charge  anywhere  with- 

GIFTS  OF  A  SINGLE  WINE  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area.  Any  gift  of  $150.00 
Some  customers  prefer  to  give  a  gift  of  one  or  more  will  be  wrapped  and  delivered  with- 
or  more  bottles  of  a  single  wine.  Among  the  out  charge  anywhere  in  Massachusetts.  Other- 
many  wines  that  could  be  suggested  for  this  wise,  wrapping  and  delivery  will  be  charged 
particular  approach,  the  following  are  par-  at  the  prevailing  rates, 
ticularly  recommended:  TELEPHONE  ORDERS 
Vintage                Wine                        Case         Bottle  Cave    Atlantique    specializes    in    telephone 

1961  Ch.  Ducru-Beacaillou      83.70         7.75  orders   To  p!ace  your  order  ca„  491_2411  or 

1962  Ch.  La  Gaffehere              55.00         5.10  491-7629  and  ask  to  speak  with  one  of  the 
1966     Hospices  de  Beaune  wine  buyers. 

Pommard  "Dames  de  la 

Charite"  118.25       10.95 

1964     Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00        6.75  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

1969     Le  Montrachet  172.50       15.95  „  , 

72  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

GIFTS  OF  WINE  TO  LAY  AWAY  1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Another  gift  idea  is  to  give  someone  a  suf-  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

ficient  quantity  of  a  single  wine  so  that  he  or  Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 
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Program  Editor  and 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


Tuesday  evening  December  14  1971  at  8.30 


MAX  RUDOLF     conductor 


WEBERN 


Passacaglia     op.  1 


*RACHMANINOV    Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 

Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
Intermezzo:  adagio 
Finale 

HORACIO  GUTIERREZ 


intermission 


*SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944  'The  Great' 

Andante- allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Andante  con  moto 

Scherzo 

Finale 


Horacio  Gutierrez  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 


The  concert  will  end  about  10.35 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 13  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


miles  an  hour 


f&6aL 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
B    Vocational  Training       •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 
Ritz-Carlto: 
Boston 


C  a 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


polcari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 
to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 
,'gy^    THE    ^N?*> 

-^  PREP  SHOP, 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 

Provident  Institution 

for  Savings 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  oon  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


basketball  shoes 
are  more  colorful 

than  ever. 

Converse,  the  athlete's  style-setter,  creates  a  new 
line  of  All-Stars®  in  8  team  colors,  5  action  styles 
in  suede,  leather  and  canvas. 

No  wonder  more  high  school,  college,  Olympic  and 
professional  basketball  players  wear  Converse 
All-Stars.  More  sports  heroes  from  Converse. 


-a- converse 


Converse  All  Stars  selected  again 
for   the  1972  U.S.   Olympic  team. 
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''Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call ... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

F  RAM  INGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/n  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/o  Regular 

'1t\        Savings 


E"^*^     '0    Jl.OOo'mTi 


minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


Iff        o/«    90  Day  Notice 

■/  '0      Pacchnnk  Arn 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notict  Roquirad  aftar  tha  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  ■   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


The  Only  One. 

Only  the  most  perfect, 
hand  picked  white 
Chardonnay  grapes \ 

Only  from  the  first 
delicate  pressing. 

Only  in  the  greatest 
vintage  years. 

Taittinger 

Comtes  de  Champagne 
Blanc  deBlancs 


Epluchage,theo!d.orldarto^ 

of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  trance  vy 
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Some  Bostonians  prefer  to  devote 

their  time  and  energy  to  things  like 

the  Audubon  Society,  MGH,  the 

Museum,  and  the  Symphony. 

So  they  leave  their  investment 

management  to  us  and  the 

thoroughly  experienced  staff  in  our 

Trust  Department. 

If  you  re  one  of  those  Bostonians, 

perhaps  you  should  talk  to  Ralph 

Marks,  one  of  our  men  in  portfolio 

management.  You  can  call  him 

at  742-4000. 

And  leave  the  marketing  to  us. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  F.D.I. C. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


ANTON  WEBERN 

Passacaglia  for  orchestra     op.  1 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Webern  was  born  in  Vienna  on  December  3  1883;  he  died  at  Mittersill,  Austria, 
on  September  15  1945.  He  composed  the  Passacaglia  in  1908,  and  himself  con- 
ducted the  first  performance,  in  Vienna,  the  same  year.  The  first  American  per- 
formance was  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Leopold 
Stokowski,  on  March  8  1927.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance 
followed  thirty-seven  years  later,  on  April  17  1964,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  con- 
ducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tarn  tarn,  harp  and  strings. 

In  choosing  a  passacaglia  for  his  Opus  1,  Webern,  living  in  a  romantic 
epoch  with  a  tendency  towards  immensity,  a  tendency  which  he  never 
shared,  seems  instinctively  to  have  limited  himself  to  a  form  which 
before  all  others  in  the  classical  past  gave  scope  for  elaboration  within 
the  restricted  lengths  of  an  eight-measure  theme  repeated  in  many 
guises. 

In  view  of  Webern's  later  preference  for  economy  and  concision,  the 
principal  mark  of  his  mature  style,  his  Passacaglia  becomes  a  sort  of 
foothold  of  traditional  bounds  against  the  invasion  of  expansive  chro- 
maticism in  the  early  century.  In  the  year  1908  Mahler's  latest  symphony 
was  his  gigantic  Eighth.  Schoenberg,  then  Webern's  teacher,  had  passed 
the  similarly  protracted  stage  of  his  Verklarte  Nacht  and  his  Gurrelieder, 
and  was  working  upon  his  Second  String  quartet,  in  F  sharp  minor,  a 
notable  reversal  in  the  direction  of  the  succinct.  In  the  Five  movements 
for  string  quartet,  composed  in  1909,  the  young  Webern  was  already 
more  terse,  more  'atonal'  than  Schoenberg.  He  was  moving  in  the 
direction  of  color  juxtaposition  in  place  of  thematic  development.  His 
Six  pieces  for  orchestra  op.  6,  also  composed  in  1909,  was  an  example 
of  his  'Klangfarbenmelodien'. 

It  would  be  quite  misleading  to  associate  Webern's  Passacaglia  with 
the  Finale  of  Brahms's  Fourth  symphony,  which  is  in  strict  passacaglia 
form  —  a  succession  of  thirty  variations  of  its  eight-measure  theme. 
Brahmsian  grandeur  and  fluent  amplitude  was  never  Webern's  aim. 
Nevertheless,  Humphrey  Searle  (in  Grove's  Dictionary)  has  found  a 
similarity:  'The  Passacaglia,  almost  Brahmsian  as  it  is  —  it  is  closely 
akin  to  the  Brahmsian  side  of  early  Schoenberg — is  full  of  portents  of 
Webern's  later  style:  angular,  leaping  melody,  exquisitely  subtle  effects 
of  scoring  (much  contrasting  of  muted  and  unmuted  strings,  division 
and  subdivision  of  strings,  ppp  tremolo  passages  sul  ponticello),  the 
breaking-up  of  the  essentially  contrapuntal  texture  into  thematic  scraps 
which  suggest  the  influence  of  Debussyan  impressionism.  But  the  pas- 
sacaglia form  holds  the  whole  piece  firmly  together;  the  thought  is 
clear,  continuous  and  comparatively  expansive  (the  piece  plays  for 
about  fifteen  minutes);  and  the  scoring,  if  transparent,  is  solid,  even 
rich,  in  conventional  doubling.' 

Searle,  who  studied  with  Webern  in  Vienna  in  the  season  1937-1938, 
wrote   prophetically  of   his   experience   (The   Musical   Times,   October 
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1940):  1  felt  that  he  thoroughly  grasps  every  problem  he  tackles  and 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  doing  all  the  time,  and  his  amazing  sensitivity, 
combined  with  his  sheer  creative  genius,  obviously  make  him  one  of 
the  few  composers  of  today  who  really  matter.'  Since  this  was  written, 
the  composer  then  little  performed,  little  known  except  as  an  obscure 
pupil  of  Schoenberg,  has  become  the  leading  figure  in  the  serial 
movement. 

Among  those  composers  who  have  lived  unnoticed  and  unprosperous, 
only  to  attain  posthumous  fame,  Webern's  is  a  very  special  case.  He 
never  courted  attention,  but  worked  out  a  restrictive  method  of  compo- 
sition which  could  never  have  been  accepted  in  his  time.  A  pupil  of 
Schoenberg,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  avant  garde  in  con- 
servative Vienna.  He  lived  modestly  and  obscurely  and  took  routine 
musical  jobs  for  a  living.  When  the  second  World  War  came  he  was 
branded  by  the  Nazi  regime  a  'cultural  Bolshevist',  but  continued 
quietly  to  compose.  The  end  of  his  life  was  tragic.  In  the  last  months 
of  the  war  his  son  was  killed  in  a  bombing  raid.  With  his  wife  he  took 
refuge  in  the  mountain  resort  of  Mittersill.  There  during  the  occupation 
by  the  US  Army,  he  stepped  out  of  the  house  on  the  night  of  September 
15  1945,  and  was  shot  down  by  a  soldier.  This  is  generally  referred  to  as 
an  'accident'.  It  might  more  properly  be  called  a  senseless  instance  of 
the  blind  ineptitude  of  postwar  jitters. 

Since  his  death  he  has  become  a  shining  model  for  the  serial  move- 
ment. What  Schoenberg  had  implanted  but  failed  to  carry  through 
consistently,  Webern  had  pursued  with  uncompromising  logic  to  its 
conclusion  —  the  ultimate  in  brevity,  in  conciseness,  in  clarity  and 
point.  Webern  is  now  a  name  honored  wherever  serialism  is  practiced. 
Even  Stravinsky,  long  aloof  from  twelve-tonal  ways,  paid  Webern  his 
respects,  beginning  with  his  Agon. 

While  Schoenberg  became  a  public  figure  and  found  himself  the 
originator  of  a  movement  which  could  be  derided  but  not  dismissed, 
Webern  led  a  life  as  isolated  as  if  he  were  composing  in  a  laboratory. 
Schoenberg  was  more  widely  experimental,  encountering  musical  forms 
small  and  large,  feeling  his  way  with  a  sure  sense  of  direction,  but  grad- 
ually. From  so-called  'atonalism'  he  worked  into  'twelve-tonal'  equality, 
and  later,  without  conscious  intent,  into  the  technique  of  the  more  strict 
treatment  of  the  tone  row.  Webern's  logic  was  more  direct,  more  ruth- 
less; its  application  led  him  by  way  of  utter  concentration  and  economy 
of  means  into  extreme  brevity,  into  spare,  open  scores  in  which  each 
note  was  unencumbered  and  neatly  made  its  point.  Schoenberg  adopted 
the  serial  method  to  a  varying  extent  in  his  later  years,  according  to  the 
score  in  hand.  With  his  Geistliche  Volkslieder  op.  17,  in  1924,  Webern 
embraced  the  twelve-tonal  method  whole  and  without  compromise. 
His  scores  are  miniatures  in  which  the  thematic  procedure  is  laid  forth 
unclouded  by  any  intruding  body  of  sound.  He  shunned  any  amplitude 
of  dynamics  or  texture.  His  music  is  direct  and  rarefied,  rigorously 
simple.  It  is  also  deliberate,  studied,  painstaking.  The  only  latitude  he 
allowed  himself  was  in  variety  of  color.  In  the  Six  pieces,  for  example, 
the  standard  orchestra  is  called  for,  but  with  nine  different  percussive 
instruments.  His  varied  palette  betrays  the  main  secret  of  his  style. 
'Klangfarbenmelodie',  melody  through  color  variety,  was  Schoenberg's 
word  for  what   became   the   principal   expressive   endeavor,   even    the 
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obsession  of  Webern.  In  the  choice  of  intervals,  which  is  the  shape  of 
any  melody,  he  is  addicted  to  wide  skips.  He  ignores  the  custom  by 
which  melody  is  expected  to  be  delivered  in  one  tone  color.  Webern 
cultivates  constant  color  variation,  sometimes  giving  each  successive 
note  to  a  different  instrument  or  instrumental  cluster. 

Schoenberg  wrote  of  Webern's  music  that  it  expresses  'an  entire  novel 
in  a  single  sigh'. 


SERGEY  RACHMANINOV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Rachmaninov  was  born  at  Oneg,  in  the  district  of  Novgorod  on  April  1  1873; 
he  died  at  Beverly  Hills,  California,  on  March  28  1943.  He  composed  the  Third 
Piano  concerto  in  1909,  and  was  himself  soloist  at  the  premiere,  which  was 
given  on  November  28  of  the  same  year  by  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York; 
Walter  Damrosch  was  the  conductor.  Rachmaninov  was  again  soloist  at  the  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  given  under  the  direction  of 
Pierre  Monteux  on  October  31  1919.  Other  distinguished  pianists  who  have 
played  the  Concerto  with  the  Orchestra  include  Vladimir  Horowitz,  Witold 
Malcuzynski,  Byron  Janis,  Van  Cliburn,  Gina  Bachauer  and  Alexis  Weissenberg. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals  and 
strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  the  piano  virtuoso  Josef  Hofmann. 

Rachmaninov  visited  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1909.  He 
gave  his  first  recital,  at  Northampton,  on  November  4.  Four  days  later 
he  played  his  Second  Piano  concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  under 
Max  Fiedler  in  Philadelphia.  He  made  three  more  appearances  during 
the  Orchestra's  tour,  in  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Hartford,  before 
playing  for  the  first  time  in  Symphony  Hall.  Rachmaninov  was  also  a 
talented  conductor,  and  before  he  left  America  the  Boston  Symphony 
offered  him  the  conductorship  of  the  Orchestra  in  succession  to  Fiedler, 
whose  contract  was  about  to  expire.  But  he  had  no  wish  to  move  per- 
manently away  from  Russia,  and  in  any  case  he  did  not  find  American 
ways  congenial.  He  had  written  to  his  cousin  Zoya  Pribitkova  from 
New  York  (December  12  1909):  'You  know,  in  this  accursed  country, 
where  you're  surrounded  by  nothing  but  Americans  and  the  "business", 
"business",  they  are  forever  doing,  clutching  you  from  all  sides  and 
driving  you  on  —  it  is  terribly  pleasant  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  Russian 
girl  .  .  .  Everyone  treats  me  nicely  and  kindly,  but  I  am  horribly  bored 
with  it  all,  and  feel  that  my  character  has  been  quite  spoiled  here. 
Sometimes  I  even  grow  angry  as  the  devil.' 

About  the  concert-goers  he  was  even  more  scathing:  'The  audiences 
are  astonishingly  cold,'  he  was  quoted  as  saying  on  his  return  to  Russia, 
'spoiled  by  the  tours  of  first-class  artists  and  forever  looking  for  novelty, 
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for  something  they've  never  had  before.  LoCal  papers  are  obliged  to 
note  the  number  of  times  you  are  recalled  to  the  stage,  and  the  public 
regards  this  as  a  yardstick  of  your  talent.' 

By  the  beginning  of  1917  Rachmaninov's  career  in  Russia  had  reached 
its  high  point:  as  conductor  or  pianist  he  was  received  everywhere  with 
extraordinary  ovations.  But  in  March  he  made  his  final  solo  appearances 
in  Moscow.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  two  of  the  three  concerts; 
Emil  Cooper  the  last,  in  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  at  which  Rachmaninov 
played  his  Second  concerto.  Public  concerts  were  suspended  after  the 
October  revolution  and  Rachmaninov  was  in  despair  about  his  future. 
An  offer  to  appear  in  Stockholm,  the  first  from  a  foreign  country  since 
the  start  of  the  world  war,  presented  a  temporary  solution  to  his  prob- 
lems. After  a  series  of  uncomfortable  delays,  Rachmaninov,  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  left  Russia  on  December  23.  They  arrived  in  the  Swedish 
capital  exhausted  and  depressed.  Rachmaninov  postponed  his  Stockholm 
appearance,  and  did  not  perform  until  the  following  February  —  in 
Copenhagen.  He  spent  the  year  studying  new  repertoire  (his  recitals 
until  that  time  had  been  largely  of  his  own  music),  and  giving  concerts 
in  Scandinavia. 

Karl  Muck's  conductorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  ended  abruptly 
with  his  imprisonment  in  1917.  One  of  the  musicians  to  whom  the  man- 
ager Charles  Ellis  made  a  tentative  approach  was  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch. 
In  a  letter  indicating  that  he  would  himself  decline  an  invitation, 
Gabrilowitsch  suggested  that  Rachmaninov  would  be  an  excellent  candi- 
date. 'Although  I  have  not  heard  from  [Rachmaninov]  direct,'  he  wrote, 
'I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  glad  to  come  to  America,  and  I  can  think 
of  no  man  better  fitted  for  the  position  of  Boston  Symphony  conductor 
than  he.'  Ellis  sent  a  cable  offering  110  concerts  in  thirty  weeks,  but 
Rachmaninov,  dubious  about  having  enough  music  in  his  repertoire  to 
cope  with  such  a  heavy  schedule,  refused.  He  had  already  received  two 
other  offers,  the  conductorship  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  a  recital 
tour,  both  of  which  he  had  also  turned  down.  But  it  was  clear  that  he 
would  be  able  to  earn  an  adequate  income  in  the  United  States.  So  he 
set  out  from  Oslo  on  November  1  1918  and  arrived  in  New  York  the  day 
before  news  of  the  armistice  was  announced.  He  signed  a  contract  for 
personal  appearances  with  Charles  Ellis'  concert  bureau  and  for  record- 
ings with  the  Edison  Company. 

After  a  concert  in  Providence,  he  returned  to  Symphony  Hall  with  a 
recital  on  December  15.  During  the  following  months  he  played  con- 
certs in  cities  on  the  East  coast,  including  two  more  in  Boston. 

Two  years  later  Rachmaninov  was  well  established  here.  He  found  a 
house  on  the  sea  at  Locust  Point,  New  Jersey,  for  his  summer  vacation, 
and  bought  a  house,  33  Riverside  Drive,  in  New  York.  In  1922  he  re- 
turned to  Europe  and  played  in  England.  A  letter  from  London  shows 
how  his  feelings  towards  the  United  States  had  changed  since  his  first 
visit:  'The  concert  went  off  successfully.  I  played  well  and  the  hall  was 
"sold  out".  Someone  scolded  me  in  the  papers  but  that's  of  course  [sic]. 
They  will  praise  me,  as  others  are  praised,  only  after  I  die,  when  everyone 
does  it.  I'm  very  bored  here  and  I  think  of  America  often.  I  extol  Amer- 
ica to  all  the  English  and  they  get  so  angry.'  Rachmaninov  composed  very 
little  after  leaving  Russia.  His  concert  tours,  at  first  a  financial  necessity 
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for  the  support  of  his  family,  took  up  most  of  his  time.  The  Fourth  Piano 
concerto  appeared  in  1926  to  a  mixed  but  predominantly  hostile  press. 
There  was  a  gap  of  five  years  before  the  next  work,  'Variations  on  a 
theme  of  Corelli',  and  two  more  before  the  Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of 
Paganini. 

Rachmaninov  brought  a  brand  new  piece  with  him  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1909  —  the  Third  Piano  concerto.  Com- 
pleted only  a  short  time  before  he  set  sail,  it  was  so  new  that  he  had  not 
yet  mastered  the  solo  part.  He  spent  some  time  during  his  days  at  sea 
practicing  on  a  'dumb  piano'.  About  four  weeks  after  his  arrival,  on 
November  28,  he  gave  the  world  premiere  in  New  York  with  the 
Symphony  Society,  conducted  by  Walter  Damrosch.  The  third  perform- 
ance (January  16  1910)  was  directed  by  Gustav  Mahler,  about  whose 
ability  Rachmaninov  was  enthusiastic.  The  composer  told  in  his 
Recollections  (Macmillan,  New  York,  1934): 

'At  that  time  Mahler  was  the  only  conductor  whom  I  considered  worthy 
to  be  classed  with  Nikisch.  He  touched  my  composer's  heart  straight 
away  by  devoting  himself  to  my  Concerto  until  the  accompaniment, 
which  is  rather  complicated,  had  been  practiced  to  the  point  of  perfec- 
tion, although  he  had  already  gone  through  another  long  rehearsal. 
According  to  Mahler,  every  detail  of  the  score  was  important  —  an 
attitude  which  is  unfortunately  rare  amongst  conductors. 

'The  rehearsal  began  at  ten  o'clock.  I  was  to  join  it  at  eleven,  and 
arrived  in  good  time.  But  we  did  not  begin  to  work  until  twelve,  when 
there  was  only  half  an  hour  left,  during  which  I  did  my  utmost  to  play 
through  a  composition  which  usually  lasts  thirty-six  minutes.  We  played 
and  played.  .  .  .  Half  an  hour  was  long  past,  but  Mahler  did  not  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  this  fact. 

'At  last  we  had  finished.  I  went  up  to  the  conductor's  desk,  and  together 
we  examined  the  score.  The  musicians  in  the  back  seats  began  quietly 
to  pack  up  their  instruments  and  to  disappear.  Mahler  blew  up: 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 

The  leader:  "It  is  after  half-past  one,  Maestro." 

"That  makes  no  difference!  As  long  as  I  am  sitting,  no  musician  has 
a  right  to  get  up!" 

'At  the  beginning  of  the  rehearsal  Mahler  had  practiced  Berlioz'  Sym- 
phony, "La  vie  d'un  artiste".  He  conducted  it  magnificently,  especially 
the  passage  called  "Procession  to  the  High  Court"  [sic]  where  he 
obtained  a  crescendo  of  the  brass  instruments  such  as  I  have  never 
before  heard  achieved  in  the  passage:  the  windows  shook,  the  very 
walls  seemed  to  vibrate.  .  .  / 

RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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FRANZ  SCHUBERT 
Symphony  no.  9  in  C 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Schubert  was  born  on  January  31  1797  at  Lichtenthal,  then  a  suburb  of  Vienna; 
he  died  in  Vienna  on  November  19  1828.  He  composed  the  Symphony  in  C 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life.  What  was  probably  its  first  performance  was 
given  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  on  March  21  1839;  Felix  Mendelssohn 
conducted.  The  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  gave  the  first  American  per- 
formance on  January  11  1851.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  given  on  January  13  1882;  Georg  Henschel  conducted. 

Schubert's  posthumous  Symphony  in  C  has  been  variously  numbered.  After 
the  accepted  six  there  were  two  more  —  this  and  the  'Unfinished'  symphony. 
Since  the  C  major  symphony  was  composed  last,  it  was  at  one  time  known  as 
no.  8;  but  others  have  called  it  no.  7,  since  its  was  discovered  before  the 
'Unfinished'.  By  the  inclusion  of  sketches  for  symphonies  in  D  and  in  E  minor- 
major,  it  has  also  been  numbered  '9'  and  '10'.  But  it  is  now  most  often  desig- 
nated no.  9  in  program  books  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  was  132  years  ago  that  this  Symphony  was  resurrected  and  performed 
in  Leipzig,  at  which  time  eleven  years  had  passed  since  the  composition 
of  the  symphony  and  the  death  of  its  composer. 

Schubert  turned  out  six  symphonies  in  his  earlier  composing  years,  from 
the  time  that,  as  a  pupil  of  sixteen  at  the  Konvikt  (the  school  of  the 
Imperial  Choir  at  Vienna)  he  filled  sheets  with  ready  music  for  the 
small  school  orchestra  in  which  he  was  a  violinist.  In  1816  he  wrote  his 
Fourth  (Tragic')  symphony  and  his  Fifth  (without  trumpets  and  drums); 
in  1818,  reaching  his  twenty-first  year,  he  produced  his  Sixth  in  C,  still 
for  a  small  orchestra.  These  three  works,  containing  many  of  the  beau- 
tiful pages  characteristic  of  the  young  Schubert,  were  yet  modest  in 
design,  having  been  planned  for  the  immediate  uses  of  the  'Amateur 
Society',  the  outgrowth  of  a  friendly  quartet  which  had  long  met  as 
such  in  his  father's  house. 

Having  come  of  age,  the  young  man  turned  his  musical  thoughts  away 
from  symphonies,  a  form  which  he  fulfilled  only  twice  in  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  (He  did  make,  however,  in  1821,  a  complete  outline  of  a 
symphony  in  E  minor-major  with  the  notation  and  scoring  only  partly 
filled  in.  The  symphony  was  performed  in  Vienna  in  the  season  1934- 
1935  by  Felix  Weingartner.  A  'Gastein'  Symphony,  vaguely  referred  to 
in  the  correspondence,  remains  a  legend,  for  no  trace  of  it  has  been 
found.  There  are  no  grounds  for  considering  the  Piano  duo  in  C  as  a 
draft  for  this  Symphony.  Maurice  Brown,  in  his  'Critical  biography'  of 
Schubert,  summons  plausible  evidence  to  show  that  the, 'Gastein'  was 
in  reality  an  early  sketch  for  the  Ninth  symphony.)  In  1822  he  wrote 
another,  or  at  least  two  movements  of  another.  The  'Unfinished'  sym- 
phony may  be  said  to  be  the  first  which  Schubert  wrote  entirely  to  the 
prompting  of  his  free  musical  inclinations,  and  not  to  the  constricted 
proportions  of  a  group  of  half-skillecUxiends  who  could  with  difficulty 

continued  on  page  39 
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Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the   interest   and   time   to   consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 


A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


"O 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


O 


musicians 
.   of 
tomorrow . . . 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

k  (212)  749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cambridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but . . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  also  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


•  Records 

•  Art  Prints 

•  Men's  Clothing 

•  Men's  Furnishings 

•  Men's  Shoes 

•  Men's  Boutique 

•  Cameras,  Film 


•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Stationery 

•  Luggage 

•  Creative  Toys 


•  TV's,  Radios 

•  Mattresses 

•  Housewares 

•  Domestics 

•  Typewriters 

•  Office  Supplies 


You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 


the 


CSSp 


HARVARD  SQUARE     •     M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER     •      CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


It'c 

■  1 0  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMB4NY  one  boston  place  .boston  .Massachusetts  02106 


FRIENDS  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
The  names  of  all  Friends  for  the  1970-1971  season  who  have  contributed 
fifteen  dollars  or  more  will  be  included  in  the  program  books  this  winter. 
This  list  includes  the  Benefactors,  Guarantors,    Patrons,    Sponsors  and 
Sustaining  Members. 


Mrs  Henry  B.  Bigelow 
Hon.  John  M.  Cabot 
Mrs  William  C.  Cox 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  K.  Allen 
Dr  and  Mrs  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  S.  Bird 
Mrs  Francis  W.  Bird 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  P. 

Birmingham 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  M.  Bliss 
Mrs  Ralph  Bradley 
Mrs  Henry  G.  Byng 
Cabot  Charitable  Trust 
Harold  Cabot  &  Company  Inc. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B.  Cabot 
Mr  Samuel  Cabot  Jr 
Dr  and  Mrs  Bradford  Cannon 
Mrs  Thomas  B.  Card 
Dr  and  Mrs  George  H.  A. 

Clowes  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  D.  Cohen 
Mr  and  Mrs  Abram  T.  Collier 
Mrs  Alan  Cunningham 
Miss  Harriot  S.  Curtis 
Mrs  Gardiner  H.  Fiske 
Mr  and  Mrs  Carlton  Perry 

Fuller 


BENEFACTORS 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H.  Land 
Mrs  Philip  R.  Mather 
Miss  Penelope  B.  Noyes 
Mrs  Richard  C.  Paine 

GUARANTORS 

Mrs  James  L.  Gamble 

Mr  Graham  Gund 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S.  Hall  Jr 

Mrs  N.  P.  Hallowell  Jr 

Mrs  Alfred  Harcourt 

Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  W. 

Hatch  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  Hecht  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  Jackson  Jr 
Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Phillips  Ketchum 
King  Spruce  Co.,  Mary  A. 

Clapp,  Pres. 
Mr  Albert  C.  Koch 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  A.  Laughlin 


Mrs  George  Putnam  Sr 
Mrs  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  Wheeler  Jr 

Mrs  Sumner  Pingree 

Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  H.  Piston 

Mrs  Brooks  Potter 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  M. 

Preston 
Mr  and  Mrs  Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Mrs  Roger  Revelle 
Mrs  George  R.  Rowland 
Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  J.  Scott 
Mr  Alan  H.  Scovell 
Mrs  Francis  P.  Sears 
Mrs  Paul  E.  Sladish 
Mrs  William  B.  Snow 
Mr  Rudolf  G.  Sonneborn 
Mr  and  Mrs  Brooks  Stevens  Jr 


June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation  Mrs  Robert  H.  Stevenson 


Mrs  George  Lewis  Sr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  H. 

Lovejoy 
Dr  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  P.  Lyman 
Mrs  Robert  L.  Moore 
Mrs  Robert  H.  Morris 
Parker  Charitable  Foundation 


Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  A.  Taft 
Dr  and  Mrs  Joseph  Tartakoff 
Mrs  William  H.  Walker 
Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  D.  Warren 
Mrs  F.  Carrington  Weems 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G.  Wiese 
Clara  B.  Winthrop  Charitable 
Trust 


PATRONS 

Mr  and  Mrs  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  W.  Grant 

Mrs  Charles  E.  Mead 

Mrs  William  T.  Aldrich 

Mr  and  Mrs  Everett  P. 

Moors  and  Cabot 

Mrs  Frank  G.  Allen 

Grossman 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  B. 

Mrs  Whitney  Allen 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G. 

Moses  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Allen  G.  Barry 

Henderson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  Paine  Sr 

Mrs  George  L.  Batchelder  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harold  D. 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  W.  Cabot 

Hodgkinson 

Mrs  Charles  H.  Pettit 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  L. 

Gilbert  Hood  Memorial  Fund 

Mr  Edwin  H.  B.  Pratt 

Cahners 

Mrs  Charles  Jackson  Sr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Dwight  P. 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Charitable 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Robinson  Jr 

Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  L.  Jaffe 

Miss  Dorothy  Rogers 

Mr  and  Mrs  Gardner  Cox 

Mrs  Hetty  L.  R.  Kaffenburgh 

Mr  and  Mrs  B.  Allen  Rowland 

Mrs  Albert  M.  Creighton 

Miss  Aimee  Lamb 

Mr  Daniel  Sargent 

Mrs  Lyneham  Crocker 

Mrs  H.  Richardson  Lane 

Dr  and  Mrs  J.  Walter  Schirmer 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ernest  B.  Dane  Jr 

Mrs  Ellis  Little 

Mrs  John  W.  Scott 

Mrs  Richard  E.  Danielson 

Mrs  Henry  Lyman  Jr 

Miss  Miriam  Shaw 

Miss  Marion  L.  Decrow 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  F. 

Mrs  Alfred  M.  Tozzer 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  T.  Edsall 

MacNichol 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Miss  Sandra  Ferry 

Mrs  Alfred  R.  Mclntyre 

Mrs  Abbott  Payson  Usher 

Miss  Elaine  Foster 

Mrs  George  P.  McNear 

Mr  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Mrs  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

Mrs  Sheldon  E.  Wardwell 

The  Nehemias  Gorin 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  K.  Whitney 

Foundation 
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Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  L.  Wilson 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 


Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


^ji  legendary M Experience  in  'Dining 
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muster  a  trumpeter  or  a  set  of  kettledrums.  Anselm  Huttenbrenner,  to 
whom  he  dispatched  the  score  for  the  Styrian  Society  at  Graz,  casually 
laid  the  unplayed  symphony  in  a  drawer  and  forgot  it.  This  indifference 
did  not  visibly  disturb  the  composer,  to  whom  the  act  of  creation  seems 
always  to  have  been  infinitely  more  important  than  the  possibilities 
(which  were  usually  meagre  enough)   of  performance  or  recognition. 

Once  more,  six  years  later,  Schubert  spread  his  symphonic  wings,  this 
time  with  no  other  dictator  than  his  soaring  fancy.  Difficulty,  length, 
orchestration,  these  were  not  ordered  by  the  compass  of  any  orchestra 
he  knew.  Schubert  in  his  more  rarefied  lyrical  flights  composed  far  above 
the  heads  of  the  small  circle  of  singers  or  players  with  whom  his  music- 
making  was  identified.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  wrote  at  those 
times  for  the  larger  world  he  never  encountered  in  his  round  of  humble 
dealings  and  for  coming  generations  unnumbered.  In  this  wise  did  the 
symphony  in  C  major  come  into  being  —  the  symphony  which  showed 
a  new  and  significant  impulse  in  a  talent  long  since  of  immortal  stature; 
the  symphony  which  it  became  the  privilege  and  triumph  of  Schumann 
to  resurrect  years  later,  and  make  known  to  the  world. 

Expressions  of  opinion  by  Schubert  on  his  works  are  here,  as  elsewhere, 
scanty  and  unreliable.  It  is  known  that  he  presented  the  score  to  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  Vienna.  The  parts  were  actually  written  out 
and  distributed,  and  the  Symphony  tried  in  rehearsal.  'The  Symphony 
was  soon  laid  aside,'  so  reports  Schubert's  early  biographer,  Kreissle  von 
Hellborn,  who  in  1861  first  published  his  findings  of  Schubert's  life  after 
consultation  with  those  who  knew  and  remembered  him.  The  score 
was  found  to  be  'too  long  and  difficult,  and  Schubert  advised  them  to 
accept  and  perform  in  its  stead  his  Sixth  symphony  (also  in  C)'.  The 
tale  has  been  doubted,  but  it  is  easy  to  believe  —  not  that  the  composer 
had  any  qualms  about  the  essential  practicability  of  his  score  —  but 
that  he  hastily  withdrew  his  Pegasus  before  its  wings  could  be  entirely 
clipped  by  the  pedestrian  Gesellschaft.  A  symphony  in  C  major  was  per- 
formed by  the  Society  a  month  after  Schubert's  death  (December  14 
1828)  and  repeated  in  March  1829.  Whether  it  was  the  Ninth  or  the 
Sixth  in  the  same  key  is  a  point  which  will  never  be  cleared  up.  In  any 
case,  Schubert's  last  Symphony  was  unperformed  in  his  lifetime  and  lay 
in  oblivion  until  ten  years  afterwards,  when  Schumann  visited  Vienna 
and  went  through  a  pile  of  manuscripts  then  in  possession  of  Franz's 
brother,  Ferdinand  Schubert,  fastened  upon  the  C  major  Symphony, 
and  sent  a  copied  score  with  all  dispatch  to  his  friend  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  then  the  conductor  at  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  was  enthusiastic 
—  as  enthusiastic  perhaps  as  his  nature  permitted,  although  beside  the 
winged  words  of  Schumann  on  the  same  subject  his  written  opinion  as 
expressed  to  Moscheles  sounds  cool  and  measured:  'We  recently  played 
a  remarkable  and  interesting  symphony  by  Franz  Schubert.  It  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  best  works  which  we  have  lately  heard.  Bright,  fas- 
cinating and  original  throughout,  it  stands  quite  at  the  head  of  his  instru- 
mental works.'  The  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  (March  21  1839) 
was  a  pronounced  success  and  led  to  repetitions  (there  were  cuts  for 
these  performances).  (Yet  a  reviewer  of  the  first  performance  wrote  that 
the  work  lasted  'five  minutes  less  than  an  hour'.  Eugene  Goossens  once 
wrote:  'Its  heavenly,  but  rather  excessive  length  has  often  brought  up 
the  vexed  question  of  "cuts",  and  even  the  purists  admit  that  the 
work  does  not  suffer  to  a  noticeable  degree  by  judicious  pruning  of  the 
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slow  movement  and  finale.  I  use  the  word  "judicious",  for  there  are 
only  two  "cuts"  possible  which  do  not  in  any  way  disturb  the  shape  or 
development  of  the  movement  in  question.  Preferably,  however,  let  us 
have  it  unmutilated — "  (Chesterian,  November  1928).)  Mendelssohn 
urged  the  score  upon  the  secretary  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Lon- 
don, and  attempted  to  put  it  on  a  program  when  he  visited  England. 
The  players  found  this  straightforward  music  unreasonably  difficult  and 
laughed  at  the  oft-repeated  triplets  in  the  finale;  Mendelssohn  forthwith 
withdrew  the  score,  which  was  not  heard  in  England  until  many  years 
later  (April  5  1856);  even  then,  it  was  finally  achieved  by  performances 
in  two  installments  of  two  movements  at  each  concert.  It  is  said  that  a 
similar  derision  from  the  players  in  Paris  also  met  Habeneck's  efforts  to 
introduce  the  symphony  there.  It  may  seem  puzzling  that  these  famous 
triplets,  to  a  later  posterity  the  very  stuff  of  swift  impulsion,  a  lifting 
rhythm  of  flight,  could  have  been  found  ridiculous.  But  a  dull  and  lum- 
bering performance  might  well  turn  the  constantly  reiterated  figure  into 
something  quite  meaningless.  The  joke  lay,  not  in  the  measures  them- 
selves, but  in  the  awkward  scrapings  of  the  players  who  were  deriding 
them.  The  work,  thus  put  aside  in  England  for  some  fifteen  years, 
meanwhile  found  its  first  American  performance  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  New  York  (January  11  1851),  Theodor  Eisfeld  conducting.  It 
had  been  published  a  year  previous. 

The  very  fact  that  Schubert  wrote  this  masterwork  in  his  last  year,  an 
eloquent  sign,  and  not  the  only  one,  of  a  new  subtilization  and  unfold- 
ing of  the  still  youthful  composer,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
jecture, wise,  futile,  or  foolish,  on  the  part  of  his  biographers.  Some 
have  foretold  in  the  C  major  the  heralding  of  what  might  have  become 
a  mighty  symphonist,  another  Beethoven  (which  composer  Schubert 
held  in  the  deepest  veneration).  This  despite  the  fact  that  the  mild  and 
unassuming  little  Viennese  music-maker  showed  no  inclination,  then  or 
at  any  time,  to  become  a  philosopher  and  spiritual  titan,  an  insurrec- 
tionary artist  who  might  face  the  world  at  large  with  a  glance  of  arrogant 
independence.  More  than  one  writer  has  discerned  premonitions  of 
death  in  the  final  symphony,  and  Sir  George  Grove,  disclaiming  super- 
stition, could  not  help  remarking  darkly  that  Schubert  signed  a  friendly 
letter  of  that  year:  'Yours  till  death'.  Any  words  from  Schubert  about 
his  music,  written  or  spoken,  are  as  always  scantily  available.  One  re- 
mark Schubert  is  said  to  have  made,  on  handing  the  manuscript  of  this 
symphony  to  the  Musikverein  —  'that  he  hoped  now  to  hear  nothing 
more  about  Lieder,  and  that  henceforth  he  should  confine  himself  to 
Opera  and  Symphony/ 

He  did  write  more  songs;  in  fact  probably  his  last  application  of  pen  to 
paper  was  to  correct  the  proofs  of  his  'W'mterreise'  series,  wherein  a 
new  current  of  melancholy,  almost  Tchaikovskian,  is  discernible.  It  is 
none  the  less  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  symphony  —  that  resplend- 
ent sample  of  a  newly  widened  instinct  of  orchestral  beauty  —  would 
have  had  its  successors. 

After  the  broad  and  serene  introduction,  the  theme  of  which  is  first 
intoned  by  the  horns  in  unison,  there  comes  the  allegro,  the  main  body 
of  the  movement,  in  which  the  corrections  first  appear.  'It  is  an 
impressive  (though  not  yet  the  most  impressive)  sign/  writes  Professor 
Tovey,  'of  the  white  heat  at  which  this  huge  work  is  written  that  the 
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whole  first  movement  (if  not  more)  was  fully  scored  before  Schubert 
noticed  that  he  really  must  put  more  meaning  into  the  all-pervading 
figure  that  constitutes  the  first  two  bars  of  his  main  theme.  .  .  .  The 
alteration  is  neatly  made  with  a  pen-knife  literally  hundreds  of  times/ 
The  theme  in  its  original  shape  is  an  insipid  reiteration  of  tonic  and 
dominant  —  as  characterless  as  some  of  Beethoven's  early  sketches  for 
his  finally  pregnant  themes.  Schubert,  apparently,  was  achieving  a  new 
power  of  discrimination,  was  outgrowing  certain  facile  habits  of  spin- 
ning a  good  idea  too  thin,  habits  no  doubt  engendered  in  the  uncritical 
glow  of  endless  Biedermeierisch  evenings  and  Schubertiaden  in  and 
about  Vienna.  But  here  there  is  a  new  mettle;  one  shoot  of  lyric  flores- 
cence begets  another;  instead  of  the  spectre  of  redundancy,  which  would 
be  fatal  in  so  long  a  work,  there  is  the  profuse  fertility,  the  unexpected 
twist  to  lift  the  discourse  again  and  again  to  a  new  and  rarefied  plane. 
'The  second  subject,  reached,  as  usual  in  Schubert  by  a  very  simple 
coup  de  theatre,  starts  in  a  minor  key  in  which  it  is  not  going  to  settle. 
This  glorious  theme  veers  round  towards  the  normal  key  of  the  domi- 
nant G  major;  whence,  however,  it  wanders  away  into  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  all  Schubert's  unorthodox  digressions;  a  locus  classicus  for  the 
imaginative  use  of  trombones  in  a  pianissimo.  This  passage,  which 
derives  from  the  introduction,  and  leads  to  a  triumphant  climax  in  G 
major,  is  so  masterly  in  design  as  well  as  in  poetic  power  that  it  is 
incomparably  more  like  a  new  artform  than  a  failure  to  execute  an 
old  one.  Many  of  Schubert's  outwardly  similar  digressions  are  weak- 
nesses, but  every  case  must  be  taken  on  its  individual  merits;  and  noth- 
ing will  induce  me  to  believe  that  Beethoven  would  have  tolerated  a 
word  against  this  passage  in  its  present  position  if  he  had  lived  to  see  it. 

'The  coda  is  in  quicker  tempo,  and  has  the  energy  to  make  a  splen- 
did climax;  a  marked  contrast  to  most  of  Schubert's  codas,  which  are 
apt  to  collapse  with  a  frank  gesture  of  exhaustion.  Here  the  movement 
ends  with  an  apotheosis  of  the  introduction. 

'The  slow  movement,  in  A  minor,  after  establishing  its  indomitable 
march-rhythm  in  a  few  wintry  bars  of  introduction,  sets  out  bravely 
with  a  heart-breaking  show  of  spirit  in  adversity.  The  burden  of  the 
song  goes,  with  Schubert's  characteristic  half-Italian  pathos,  into  the 
major  mode.  There  is  an  energetic  sequel,  marching  along  in  the  same 
rhythm  and  with  the  same  brave  figures. 

'The  second  subject  is  a  broad  working  out  of  a  serene  melody  of 
consolation,  in  F  major.  The  return  from  this  to  A  minor  is  famous  as 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  romantic  passages  ever  written  for  horns. 
They  toll  like  a  bell  haunted  by  a  human  soul;  and  when  the  first 
subject  returns  there  is  a  new  trumpet-part  that  enlivens  and  deepens 
the  pathos.  The  energetic  continuation  is  worked  up  to  a  great  climax 
from  which  the  reaction,  after  a  dramatic  pause,  is  intensely  tragic;  and 
then  the  second  subject  enters  in  A  major,  with  radiant  new  colours 
and  a  flowing  accompaniment  which  continues  even  through  the 
returning  passage  (where  clarinets  now  replace  the  horns).  Then  frag- 
ments of  the  first  subject  are  built  up  into  a  mournful  coda;  even  the 
burden  of  the  song  being  now  in  the  minor  mode. 

'The  scherzo  yields  to  nothing  in  music  as  regards  the  perfection 
and  freedom  of  the  treatment.  Like  the  scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
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symphony,  the  main  body  of  the  movement  is  in  miniature  but  highly 
organised  sonata-form.  The  variety  of  rhythm  throughout  is  inex- 
haustible. As  for  the  trio,  it  is  a  huge  single  melody  (in  'binary'  form 
with  repeats,  as  usual)  —  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  exhilarating 
melodies  in  the  world. 

'The  truest  lover  of  Schubert  confesses  that  he  would  not  wish  the 
"Unfinished"  symphony  to  have  a  typical  Schubert  finale.  But  Schubert 
wrote  two  finales  which  are  typical  Schubert  without  being  his  typical 
finales.  These  two  are  the  finale  of  the  string  quintet  and  the  finale  of 
this  Symphony.  Possibly  we  might  add  a  third,  also  in  C  major:  the 
finale  of  the  Grand  duo  that  ought  to  have  been  a  symphony.  And, 
of  course,  there  are  other  finales  that  have  magnificent  themes  and 
passages,  notably  in  the  three  great  string  quartets.  But  these  two 
finales  are  such  as  nobody  can  accuse  of  being  weaker  than  the  rest  of 
the  works.  The  finale  of  the  C  major  symphony  is  in  fact  an  example 
of  grotesque  power  fully  as  sublime  as  the  griffin  which  Ruskin 
described  so  splendidly  in  the  chapter  on  the  Grotesque  Ideal  in 
Volume  III  of  "Modern  Painters". 

'The  two  themes  of  its  first  subject  set  up  a  very  energetic  spin 
which,  like  all  Schubert's  openings,  promises  well,  but  which  does 
not,  to  people  who  know  their  Schubert,  offer  any  security  that  it  will 
maintain  its  energy  in  the  tropical  ease  of  its  composer's  mood  after 
he  has  got  through  the  three  other  movements  so  triumphantly.  And 
indeed  Schubert  had  a  narrow  escape  here!  If  ever  a  powerful  piece  of 
music  had  a  backbone  to  it,  that  backbone  is  the  sublimely  grotesque 
main  theme  of  the  second  subject,  arising  so  inevitably  and  so  aston- 
ishingly out  of  the  four  premonitory  repeated  notes  of  the  horn,  and 
stretching  itself  acf  infinitum  while  the  violins  madly  turn  somersaults 
with  a  persistent  figure.  This  was  the  passage  which,  when  Mendelssohn 
rehearsed  it  with  the  London  Philharmonic,  caused  the  players  to  giggle 
and  behave  so  badly  that  he  had  to  withdraw  the  work;  and  even  within 
living  memory  it  roused  the  pedagogue  and  blinded  the  humorist  in 
that  great  musician,  Hans  von  Biilow.  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
know  better  now.  But  here  is  what  happened  in  Schubert's  autograph 
—  he  had  got  as  far  as  the  four  premonitory  notes  of  the  horns;  and 
then  he  dashed  off  into  a  schoolmasterly  little  fugue  from  which  the 
only  possible  reaction  would  have  been  a  schoolboy's  practical  jokes. 
By  good  luck  almost  unique  in  Schubert's  short  career,  he  lost  interest 
in  this  project  before  he  had  written  nine  bars  of  it  —  or  perhaps  the 
real  gigantic  inspiration  came  before  he  developed  interest  in  the 
frivolity  which  he  had  started.  Whatever  the  mental  process  was,  it 
cannot  have  taken  three-quarters  of  a  minute:  the  dingy  little  fugue- 
subject  was  struck  out  before  the  answer  had  well  begun;  the  danger 
was  past,  and  instead  of  a  weak  facility,  we  have  the  momentum  of  a 
planet  in  its  orbit/ 

The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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SCHUBERT'S  MISSING  SYMPHONY  AND  A  NOTE  ABOUT 
THE  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  SYMPHONY  NO.  9 

by  Andrew  Raeburn 

As  John  N.  Burk  mentions  briefly  in  his  program  note,  no  trace  of 
Schubert's  missing  symphony  has  been  found.  Letters  of  the  composer 
and  of  his  friends,  which  refer  to  a  symphony  composed  while  he  was 
on  holiday  in  the  villages  of  Gmunden  and  Gastein,  Upper  Austria, 
during  the  summer  of  1825,  inspired  a  search  which  continued  until 
very  recently.  Further  clues  were  provided  by  records  which  show  that 
he  dedicated  and  presented  a  symphony  to  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Music  in  Vienna  the  following  year,  and  that  the  Committee  of  that 
august  institution  gave  him  in  return  the  sum  of  100  florins  (worth 
about  $150  today).  The  piece  in  question  was  tried  out  in  the  fall  of 
1826  by  Viennese  musicians,  who,  according  to  Beethoven's  biographer 
Anton  Schindler,  found  it  boringly  long.  The  manuscript  then  dis- 
appeared from  the  Society's  library,  and  has  never  been  found. 

Maurice  Brown's  researches  indicate  —  however  disappointing  the  news 
may  be  to  lovers  of  unsolved  mysteries  —  that  the  search  has  been  all 
for  nothing  and  the  Most'  symphony  is  an  earlier  version  of  the  Great 
C  major.  Probably  what  happened  is  this:  disappointed  by  the  musicians' 
adverse  reaction,  Schubert  himself  withdrew  his  manuscript  from  the 
Society's  library  and  made  a  revised  version  of  the  symphony.  He  then 
wrote  out  the  score  of  this  new  version,  completing  it  in  March  1828, 
and  presented  his  work  once  more  to  the  Society.  It  was  accepted, 
catalogued  and  placed  in  the  Library,  where  it  is  still  housed  today. 

Examination  of  the  famous  1828  autograph  has  revealed  several  pecu- 
liarities. First,  it  looks  from  the  penmanship  as  if  Schubert  wrote  out 
the  score  in  feverish  haste,  though  nobody  knows  why.  Second,  he 
made  several  significant  changes  afterwards:  he  added  two  measures 
to  the  symphony's  opening  horn  call;  he  altered  a  recurrent  figure  of 
the  first  movement,  giving  the  originally  rather  undistinguished  two  bar 
phrase  a  sharply  defined  character.  (One  can  see  in  the  score  the 
hundreds  of  marks  which  Schubert's  penknife  made  to  erase  the  first 
version.) 

There  is  another  interesting  peculiarity  in  the  manuscript:  in  the  tempo 
marking  of  the  second  movement  the  word  'Andante'  appears  in  one 
color  of  ink,  the  words  'con  moto'  in  a  different  color  on  the  line 
below.  Perhaps  Schubert  changed  his  conception  of  the  movement's 
mood  and  tempo,  or  else  wanted  to  prevent  the  movement  being 
dragged  along  too  slowly  by  sluggish  conductors.  A  change  is  also 
visible  in  the  manuscript  of  the  last  movement:  the  prominent  figure 
for  the  horns  of  four  repeated  notes  was  originally  the  bridge  to  a 
second  subject.  But  Schubert  changed  his  mind,  crossed  out  the  few 
bars  he  had  written,  and  in  their  place  composed  a  marvelously  shaped 
passage,  where  the  four  repeated  notes,  now  becoming  an  integral 
part  of  the  structure,  alternate  with  delightfully  playful  snatches  of 
melody. 

Listening  to  this  symphony,  surely  one  of  the  most  lovely  works  in 
musical  literature,  one  is  saddened  by  the  thought  that  Schubert  heard 
only  an  abortive  reading  of  the  first  version.  Eight  months  after  he  had 
completed  his  final,  hastily  penned  score,  he  was  dead. 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

MAX  RUDOLF,  Music  Director  Emeritus  of 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Head  of  the  Opera  department  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  has  been 
a  professional  musician  for  nearly  50  years. 
Born  in  Frankfurt-am-Main  in  1902,  he 
started  to  study  piano  as  a  boy  of  seven 
and  to  compose  at  the  age  of  twelve.  For- 
mal musical  education  began  when  he  was 
at  high  school:  he  studied  composition 
with  a  teacher  of  Hindemith,  and  enlarged 
his  mastery  of  instruments  by  learning  to  play  trumpet,  cello  and  organ. 
Enrolling  at  Frankfurt  University  and  the  Hoch  Conservatory  of  Music, 
his  interest  turned  to  conducting.  After  graduation  he  became  assistant 
conductor  at  the  Freiburg  Municipal  Theatre;  before  his  first  season 
ended  he  had  conducted  Die  Fledermaus. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-five  Max  Rudolf  held  a  leading  position 
in  Darmstadt.  Two  years  later,  in  1929,  he  began  conducting  at  the 
German  Opera  House  in  Prague,  at  the  same  time  appearing  as  a  guest 
with  the  Czech  National  Opera.  During  that  period  he  was  also  offered 
assignments  with  other  orchestras,  including  the  Berlin  Philharmonic. 

In  1935  Max  Rudolf  moved  to  Goteborg,  Sweden,  to  become  Direc- 
tor of  the  city's  Oratorio  Society,  guest  conductor  of  the  orchestra  and 
to  be  conductor  and  pianist  on  radio  programs.  Soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Second  world  war,  he  moved  to  the  United  States.  After  several 
years  of  teaching  in  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  New  York,  he  conducted 
La  vie  parisienne  for  the  New  Opera  Company  at  New  York.  He  was 
invited  in  1945  to  join  the  conducting  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
later  becoming  artistic  administrator.  He  conducted  numerous  per- 
formances there  and  made  operatic  recordings  for  the  Cetra  and  Colum- 
bia labels. 

Meanwhile  he  was  guest  conductor  with  many  leading  orchestras,  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  among  them.  He  resigned  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
1958  to  become  Music  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony.  During  his 
tenure  there,  the  orchestra's  personnel  was  enlarged  as  was  the  number 
of  its  annual  concerts,  and  he  made  many  recordings  for  Decca.  In  1966 
the  State  Department  sponsored  a  ten-week  world  tour  during  which  the 
Orchestra  visited  fifteen  countries  in  Europe  and  the  Far  and  Near  East. 
Max  Rudolf  also  led  a  tour  to  Europe  in  the  1968-1969  season.  As  a 
teacher,  he  has  taught  conducting  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory,  the 
Juilliard  School,  and  was  Chairman  of  a  conductor's  course  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  in  1964.  He  has  received  many  awards  and  honorary 
degrees. 

In  November  1968  Max  Rudolf  announced  his  resignation  from  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  to  accept  the  post  of  Head  of  the  Opera  depart- 
ment at  the  Curtis  Institute,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1970.  On  his  return 
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to  Cincinnati  as  a  guest  conductor  during  the  1969-1970  season,  the 
Board  of  Directors  honored  him  with  his  appointment  as  Music  Director 
Emeritus. 


THE  SOLOIST 

HORACIO  GUTIERREZ,  a  prize  winner  of 
the  1970  Tchaikovsky  Competition  in  Mos- 
cow, made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  last  month.  Born  in  1948 
in  Havana,  Cuba,  he  began  playing  the 
piano  as  a  young  boy,  and  was  soloist  with 
the  Havana  Symphony  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
His  family  moved  to  Los  Angeles  in  1962, 
and  he  became  an  American  citizen  five 
years  later.  During  that  time  he  appeared 
on  two  occasions  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  and  in  1966  was  chosen  by  Leonard  Bernstein  as  soloist 
for  the  Young  People's  Concerts  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Two 
years  ago  he  performed  at  Tanglewood  with  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the 
Boston  Pops. 

Horacio  Gutierrez  has  been  a  scholarship  student  of  Adele  Marcus  at 
the  Juilliard  School,  and  took  part  in  the  formal  opening  of  Paul  Hall  at 
Juilliard  last  autumn.  During  the  past  season  he  has  made  an  extended 
tour  of  the  USSR,  and  played  again  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic. 
His  future  engagements  include  appearances  with  the  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Orchestras,  and  tours  to  the  Netherlands  and 
South  America. 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 
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A  NEW  TRUSTEE  OF  THE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


It  was  announced  recently  that  PAUL  C.  REARDON,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  has  been  a  charter  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony's 
Board  of  Overseers. 

Judge  Reardon,  born  in  Quincy  in  1909,  was  educated  at  Saint  John's 
Parochial  School  in  his  home  town,  at  the  Quincy  High  School,  and  at 
Phillips  Andover  Academy.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  cum 
Jaude  in  1932,  and  took  his  Bachelor  of  Law  degree  from  Harvard  Law 
School  three  years  later.  He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  US  Navy  during 
World  War  Two,  and  in  the  years  since  has  held  many  positions  of 
responsibility.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, an  Overseer  of  Harvard  College,  Graduate  Advisor  to  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club  and  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  Harvard 
Debating  Society. 

In  his  legal  practice  he  has  been  Counsel  to  Governor  Christian  A.  Herter, 
General  Counsel  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Managing  Part- 
ner of  Haussermann,  Davison  and  Shattuck,  President  of  the  Norfolk 
County  Bar  Association,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Boston 
Bar  Association  and  Trustee  of  the  National  Council  in  Crime  and 
Delinquency. 

Judge  Reardon  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  between  1955  and  1962.  In  the  activities 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Trial  Judges,  Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Judicial 
Administration,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fair  Trial-Free  Press. 

Today  Judge  Reardon  is  Chairman  of  the  National  Center  for  State 
Courts,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Associa- 
tion, a  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  International  Friendship  League,  and 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  of  the  Tavern  Club,  the  Union  Club,  of  which  he  was  President 
from  1965-1966,  of  the  Tihonet  Club,  and  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  New  York  City. 
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ARTHUR  FIEDLER  — 

CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  WORLD  ORCHESTRA 


Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  the  City 
of  Boston  were  both  honored  this  fall  when  Mr  Fiedler  was  chosen 
to  represent  Boston  as  Conductor  of  the  first  World  Orchestra.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Federation  of  People-to-people  Programs,  more 
than  145  musicians  from  orchestras  in  all  parts  of  the  world  gathered  to 
give  concerts  at  Philharmonic  Hall  in  New  York,  at  the  dedication  of 
Walt  Disney  World  in  Orlando,  Florida,  and  at  the  Opera  House  of  the 
newly  opened  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  performing  arts  in 
Washington,  DC. 
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RECORDS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Of  the  many  exciting  albums  made  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston 
Pops  Orchestras,  and  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  the 
following  are  especially  recommended  as  Christmas  gifts:  — 

CHRISTMAS  MUSIC  —  Boston  Pops/Arthur  Fiedler 

A  Christmas  Festival  Polydor  245004 

Pops  Christmas  Party  RCA  LSC  2329 

American  Family  Album  of  favorite  Christmas  music         RCA  VCS  7060 

MUSIC  FOR  ORCHESTRA  —  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Strauss's  'Also  sprach  Zarathustra'  DG  2530  160 

(Steinberg) 


Smetana's  'Ma  vlast/ 
(Kubelik) 

Debussy's  'Images'  and  'Prelude  a  I'apres-midi 
d'un  faune' 
(Thomas) 

Beethoven's  'Emperor'  concerto 
(Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos 
(Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Beethoven's  nine  symphonies 
(Leinsdorf) 

Berlioz'  'L'enfance  du  Christ' 
(Munch) 

Schubert's  Symphony  no.  9 
(Steinberg) 

Orff's  'Carmina  Burana' 
(Ozawa) 

Music  by  Debussy  and  Ravel 
(Abbado) 


DG  2707  054 


DG  2530  145 


RCA  LSC  2733 


RCA  VCS  6417 
(4  records) 

RCA  VCS  6903 
(7  records) 

RCA  VICS  6006 


RCA  LSC  3115 


RCA  LSC  3161 


DG    2530  038 


CHAMBER  MUSIC— BOSTON   SYMPHONY  CHAMBER   PLAYERS 
Music  by  Debussy  DG    2530  049 


Music  by  Schubert,  Hindemith  and  Milhaud 
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RCA  LSC  3166 


RECENT  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
HOLST  The  Planets 


DG/2530  102 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

DVORAK  Symphony  no.  9  'From  the  New  World'  RCA/LSC  3134 


conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 
ORFF 


Carmina  Burana  RCA/LSC  3161 

(with  EVELYN   MANDAC,  SHERRILL  MILNES, 
STANLEY  KOLKandtheNEW  ENGLAND  CON- 
SERVATORY CHORUS) 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 
BEETHOVEN 


The  five  piano  concertos 
(withARTUR  RUBINSTEIN) 


RCA/VCS  6417 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England 
Sun-treader 


DG/2530  048 


TCHAIKOVSKY         Symphony  no.  1   'Winter  dreams'         DG/2530  078 


PISTON 
SCHUMAN 


Symphony  no.  2 

Violin  concerto 

(with  PAUL  ZUKOFSKY) 


DG/2530  103 


conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 


DEBUSSY 
RAVEL 


Nocturnes 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  -  suite  no.  2 

Pavane  for  a  dead  Infanta 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ON 


AND 


IMB/A} 


DG/2530  038 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Sold   out!  —  Robert  Carr,   Box  Office  Manager,   points   happily   to   his 
empty  ticket  racks. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon  with  a  class  of  Berkshire  Music  Center  fellows. 


A  well  equipped  party  on  the  lawn. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents 
the  second  in  the  series  of 

SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 


part  one 

Friday  January  7  at  8.30  pm 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Introitus 

Requiem  canticles 
Le  sacre  du  printemps 


part  two 

Saturday  January  8  at  8.30  pm 

Scenes  de  ballet 
Violin  concerto  in  D 
Symphony  of  psalms 


TICKETS,  PRICED  FOR  EACH  CONCERT  AT  $3,  $4.50,  $5.50, 
ARE  AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents 

A  ROMANTIC  SERIES 

Three  Thursday  evenings  at  8.30 


1.  January  27 

MICHAEL  TILSON 
THOMAS 

RALPH  GOMBERG 

HAYDN 
Oboe  concerto 

MAHLER 
Symphony  no.  5 


2.  February  24 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

NICOLE  HENRIOT 

LISZT 

Piano  concerto  no.  1 

BRUCKNER 
Symphony  no.  8 


3.  April  13 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK 

YUKO  SHUYOKAWA 

MOZART 
Symphony  no.  29 

MENDELSSOHN 
Violin  concerto 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 


TICKET  PRICES  FOR  THE  SERIES:  $13.50,  $16.50,  $18.50 

TICKETS  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE 
SYMPHONY  HALL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE/ 266-2480 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents 

A  PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

at  Symphony  Hall 

Wednesday  evening  January  5  1972  at  8.30 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 


celebrating  a  fifty-year  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr  Rubinstein  appeared  for  the  first  time  with  the 

Orchestra  in  1921. 


RACHMANINOV      Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  C  minor 
BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat 


TICKET  PRICES 

$25,  $20,  $15,  $10  and  $5 

A  portion  of  the  ticket  price  is  tax  deductible 


REMAINING  TICKETS  FOR  THIS  VERY 
SPECIAL  OCCASION  ARE  NOW  ON  SALE 


Tickets  are  available  by  mail,  or  in  person  from 

BOX  OFFICE  (PF  72),  SYMPHONY  HALL, 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 


Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  Abbott 

Miss  Marjorie  Abel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Abeles 

Mr  Fisher  Abramson 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mr  &  Mrs  Faneuil  Adams 

Mrs  James  Thayer  Addison 

The  Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Mr  &  Mrs  Nelson  W.  Aldrich 

Mr  &  Mrs  Moses  Alpers 

Dr  &  Mrs  Richard  E.  Alt 

American  Airlines  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  B.  Ames 

Mr  &  Mrs  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mrs  Robert  R.  Ames 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Amory 

Mr  &  Mrs  O.  Kelley  Anderson 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Andrews 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Mr  B.  Earle  Appleton 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jerry  Asher 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Auerbach 

Mrs  Frederick  Ayer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mrs  Christian  B.  Backer 

Mrs  Bart  W.  Baird 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Barker 

Mrs  Walter  Barker 

Mr  Frank  Eugene  Barnes 

Mr  John  S.  Barnet 

Mrs  Thomas  P.  Beal 

Mr  Ralph  Beatley 

Mrs  Robert  Jenks  Beede 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  C.  Bemis 

Mrs  Marion  Benfield 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  R.  Bennett 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Bentinck-Smith 

Mrs  Corning  Benton 

Mrs  Abram  Berkowitz 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  W.  Bernstein 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Best 

Mr  John  W.  Bethell 

Mr  &  Mrs  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Bird 

Mr  &  Mrs  Chesley  T.  Bixby 

Mrs  Taylor  Black 

Mrs  George  R.  Blodgett 

Dr  &  Mrs  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

Mrs  Marshall  G.  Bolster 

Mr  &  Mrs  Aaron  Bonoff 

Mrs  Morris  A.  Bonoff 

Dr  &  Mrs  Edward  L.  Bowles 

Mrs  Malcolm  Bradlee 

Mrs  John  M.  Bradley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  K.  Brahmhall  Jr 

Brandeg.ee  Charitable  Foundation 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Mr  George  W.  W.  Brewster 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mr  Adrian  Broggini 

Mrs  Curtis  B.  Brooks 

Hon.  &  Mrs  Lawrence  G.  Brooks 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  W.  Brown 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 

Mr  John  Nicholas  Brown 

Mr  I.  Tucker  Burr 

Mrs  Russell  Burrage 

Mrs  F.  Wadsworth  Busk 

Dr  &  Mrs  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 

Mr  &  Mrs  Chilton  S.  Cabot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lewis  P.  Cabot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mrs  Wallace  Campbell 


SPONSORS 

Mrs  Hugh  A.  Carney 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  S.  Carroll 

Mrs  C.  Goodwin  Carter 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lyndall  F.  Carter 

Mrs  Paul  D.  Caskey 

Mr  &  Mrs  Laurence  M.  Channing 

Mrs  E.  Barton  Chapin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mrs  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Chesterton 

Mr  Frederick  C.  Church 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Claflin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Miss  Mary  A.  Clapp 

Mrs  Francis  R.  Clark 

Mr  Paul  F.  Clark 

Dr  &  Mrs  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mrs  Winthrop  Coffin 

Mr  Horatio  Colony 

Mrs  Kenneth  J.  Conant 

Dr  &  Mrs  Loring  Conant  Jr 

Mrs  Harrison  F.  Condon  Jr 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  Constable 

Mr  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Sprague  Coolidge 

Mr  Ford  H.  Cooper 

Dr  &  Mrs  Oliver  Cope 

Mr  B.  Perry  Cormen 

Mr  Chester  A.  Corney  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Cotting 

Mr  William  H.  Couch 

Mrs  Bartow  Crocker 

Mrs  Bigelow  Crocker  Jr 

Rev.  &  Mrs  John  Crocker 

Mr  &  Mrs  Julian  Crocker 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Crockett 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  Crothers 

Dr  &  Mrs  Perry  J.  Culver 

Curtis  Charitable  Trust 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Cutler 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Ripley  Cutler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Horace  E.  Davenport 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  W.  Davis 

Msgr  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mrs  Robert  C.  Dean 

Mrs  Robert  Dee 

Mr  Hubert  J.  De  Lynn 

Mr  Samuel  S.  Dennis,  III 

Mrs  Henry  S.  Dennison 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Devens 

Mr  William  E.  Devine 

Mr  S.  Sydney  DeYoung 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Von  E.  Doering 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Dr  &  Mrs  Alfred  Duncombe 

Miss  Marjorie  H.  Dunham 

Miss  Laura  M.  Dwight 

Dr  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  C.  Eames 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  S.  Eastham 

Mrs  Charles  F.  Eaton  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs  George  P.  Edmonds  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  A.  Ehrlich 

Mrs  John  Morse  Elliot 

Mrs  Byron  K.  Elliott 

Mrs  Raymond  W.  Ellis 

Mrs  William  V.  Ellis 

Mrs  Richard  Ely 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  L.  Emerson 

Mrs  German  H.  H.  Emory 


Mr  &  Mrs  Rubin  Epstein 

Mr  A.  Wentworth  Erickson 

Mrs  Hans  H.  Estin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Ewing 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jarvis  Farley 

Mr  Arthur  D.  Fay 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  P.  Fenn 

Mrs  Sewall  H.  Fessenden  Jr 

Mrs  Alexander  Forbes 

Mr  &  Mrs  Murray  Forbes  Jr 

Mr  Walter  S.  Fox  Jr 

Mrs  Nathan  H.  Friedman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Horace  W.  Frost 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  H.  Frost 

Mr  Randolph  J.  Fuller 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Gallant 

Mrs  John  Gait 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Mrs  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  Gardner 

Mrs  Stanton  Garfield 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Gartside  Jr 

Miss  Ellen  H.  Gleason 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hollis  T.  Gleason 

Mr  Eli  Goldston 

Mrs  Robert  E.  Goodwin 

Mr  Mortimor  S.  Gordon 

Mrs  L.  Vladimir  Goriansky 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Lane  Goss 

Mrs  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  T.  Green 

Mrs  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mrs  James  H.  Grew 

Mrs  Paul  Gring 

MrsS.  Eliot  Guild 

Dr  &  Mrs  Trygve  Gundersen 

Mr  Pennington  Haile 

Mr  Robert  Halfyard 

Mr  Francis  J.  Hallowell 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edmond  E.  Hammond  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Kelley  Hannan 

Mrs  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Miss  Caroline  Harrison 

Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  W.  Hatch 

Miss  Margret  Hathaway 

Mrs  Carl  Hauers 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  Hayden  Jr 

Miss  Ruth  Hayes 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  A.  Henderson 

The  Henderson  Foundation 

Mrs  Christian  A.  Herter 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hewins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  W.  Hiam 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jacob  Hiatt 

Mrs  John  W.  Higgins 

Mrs  Warren  G.  Hill 

Mr  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg 

Mrs  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mr  H.  Brian  Holland 

Mrs  Valentine  Holingsworth 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Harrison  Holman 

Miss  Emily  S.  Hood 

Mr  Grenville  R.  Hood 

Mr  Ralph  Hornblower 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 

Mrs  John  D.  Houghton 

Mrs  Kenneth  Howes  Jr 

Mrs  Llewellyn  Howland 

Mrs  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eliot  Hubbard  III 

Mrs  Malcolm  Hubbard 

Miss  Sal  I  ie  A.  Hughes 
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Mr  William  P.  Hunnewell 

Mrs  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  J.  Hurley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  Hutton  Jr 

Mrs  Frank  K.  Idell 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson  Foundation  Inc. 

Mr  Charles  Jackson  Jr 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Dr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Jackson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mrs  David  D.  Jacobus 

Mrs  Richard  F.  Jarrell 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Jeffries 

Miss  Alice  Jenckes 

Rev.  Egbert  W.  A.  Jenkinson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Pliny  Jewell  Jr 

Mrs  Edwin  C.  Johnson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  Johnson 

Mrs  H.  L.  Jones 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Jones 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Judd 

Dr  &  Mrs  Ernest  Kahn 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Kallis 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  Kaplan 

Mr  &  Mrs  Erick  Kauders 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  Kauders 

Mitchell  B.  Kaufman 

Charitable  Foundation 
Miss  Mary  Kearney 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  A.  Kelly  IV 
Henry  P.  Kendall  Foundation 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 
Mrs  Prescott  Kettell 
Mr  &  Mrs  Chase  Kimball 
Mrs  Fred  N.  Kimball 
Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  E.  Kingman 
Dr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Kistner 
Dr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Knowles 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hans  J.  Kroto 
Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  Labate 
Mrs  Robert  W.  Ladd 
Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 
Mr  William  R.  Lamb 
Professor  Roy  Lamson 
Mr  Arthur  Landers 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  L.  Langer 
Mrs  Frederic  K.  Leatherbee 
Mrs  C.  Marshall  Lee  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  P.  Lee 
Mr  Edward  J.  Leszuk 
Mrs  Samuel  A.  Levine 
Mr  &  Mrs  Benjamin  J.  Levy 
Mrs  Charles  J.  Lewin 
Little  Brown  and  Company 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  H.  Lockwood 
Miss  Mary  F.  Ford 
Mrs  Philip  H.  Lord 
Mr  Caleb  Loring  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  W.  Lund 
Mrs  Henry  Lyman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Lyman 
Mrs  George  A.  Lyon 
Mrs  Leslie  MacDill 
Mr  Lauchlin  J.  Mackenzie 
Mr  Leroy  W.  Macomber 
Mr  Robert  MacWilliams 
Miss  Alice  A.  Main 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Manice  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  P.  Manzi 
Mr  Mortimer  Marcus 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leroy  F.  Marek 
Mr  Larry  L.  Marks 
Mr  &  Mrs  Franklin  J.  Marryott 
Mrs  Charles  E.  Mason  Sr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Mason  Jr 


SPONSORS 

Mrs  Sydney  R.  Mason 

Mr  John  M.  McCoy 

Prof.  &  Mrs  Ross  A.  McFarland 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  S.  McGovern 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  B.  McKittrick 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  K.  Meahl 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Meserve 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  F.  Messenger 

Mrs  Houghton  P.  Metcalf 

Mrs  August  R.  Meyer 

Mrs  Henry  Hixon  Meyer 

Mrs  John  F.  G.  Miller 

Rev.  &  Mrs  G.  Gardner  Monks 

Mrs  Charles  L.  Moore 

Mrs  Florence  A.  Moore 

Rear  Adm.  &  Mrs  Samuel  A.  Morison 

Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  Morningstar 

Mrs  Charles  F.  Morse 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  H.  Morse 

Mrs  Lester  Morse 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Morse 

Mr  &  Mrs  Noel  Morss 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  R.  Morss 

Mrs  J.  Lothrop  Motley 

Mrs  James  T.  Mountz 

Mrs  George  S.  Mumford 

Mrs  Kenneth  Murdock 

Miss  Mary  Mutschler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Max  I.  Mydans 

Miss  Nellie  J.  Neill 

Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mrs  Samuel  J.  Newman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louville  Niles 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Noonan 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  Olmstead 

Dr  &  Mrs  David  P.  Osborne  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hamilton  Osgood 

Mrs  Anne  H.  Palmer 

Mrs  Franklin  H.  Palmer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Haven  Parker 

Mrs  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mrs  Brackett  Parsons 

Mrs  Ernst  M.  Parsons 

Mr  &  Mrs  Talcott  Parsons 

Miss  Amelia  Peabody 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Peabody 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Russell  Peabody 

Dr  &  Mrs  Palfrey  Perkins 

Mr  R.  Forbes  Perkins 

Mrs  Constanin  A.  Pertzoff 

Mr  &  Mrs  Max  Petersen 

Mrs  John  C.  Phillips 

Dr  &  Mrs  Philip  Phillips 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mrs  Edward  M.  Pickman 

Mrs  Samuel  H.  Pillsbury 

Mrs  Matthias  Plum 

David  R.  &  Muriel  K. 

Pockross  Foundation 
Mrs  Jerome  M.  Powell 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Duncan  Powell 
Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  W.  Pratt 
Mrs  Roger  Preston 
Dr  &  Mrs  Charles  P.  Price 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  R.  Prichard 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Proctor 
Mrs  Curtis  Prout 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Prouty 
Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  S.  Rabb 
Dr  Herbert  Rakatansky 
Miss  Harriet  C.  Rantoul 
Mr  &  Mrs  Perry  T.  Rathbone 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  Redstone 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Rheault  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  F.  Rich 
The  Hon.  &  Mrs  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
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Mrs  Sumner  M.  Roberts 
Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson 
Dr  Fred  S.  Rosen 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Sylvester  E.  &  Alice 

Rothchild  Foundation 
Mrs  Harold  Rubenstein 
Mr  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  B.  Russell 
Mrs  William  K.  Russell 
Mr  George  A.  Sagendorph 
Mrs  Ashton  Sanborn 
Mrs  Adele  W.  Sanger 
Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent 
Mrs  Frank  M.  Sawtell 
The  Ludwig  &  Anny  Schlessinger 

Foundation  Incorporated 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  W.  Scudder 
Mr  John  W.  Sears 
Mr  Richard  D.  Sears 
Mrs  Henry  Seton 
Mr  George  C.  Seybolt 
Dr  &  Mrs  George  C.  Shattuck 
Mrs  George  Sherman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Siegfried 
Hermann  E.  Simon  Charitable  Trust 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  K.  Simonds  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Slawson 
Mrs  Austin  Smith 
Miss  Pamela  M.  Smith 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.  Abbot  Smith 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  J.  Snyder 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  P.  Solomon 
Mrs  Williard  B.  Soper 
Mr  &  Mrs  Nathaniel  Sperber 
Dr  &  Mrs  Frederick  J.  Stare 
Mr  David  A.  Starrett 
Mrs  Preston  T.  Stephenson 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Steward 
Stone  Charitable  Foundation 
Mrs  Robert  G.  Stone 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ferdinand  Strauss  II 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vcevold  Strekalovsky 
Dr  &  Mrs  George  P.  Sturgis 
Dr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Sweet 
Mrs  John  L.  Taylor 
Mrs  Lucius  E.  Thayer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  Thompson 
Mr  Willard  W.  Thompson 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Amory  Thorndike 
Mrs  Edward  D.  Toland 
Mrs  George  W.  Treat 
Dr  &  Mrs  John  W.  G.  Tuthill 
Dr  &  Mrs  Howard  Ulfelder 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hyman  B.  Ullian 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Ullman  Jr 
Mrs  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher 
Mrs  John  H.  Van  Vleck 
Vingo  Trust 

Mrs  Roland  Von  Weber 
Mrs  Cushing  Vose 
W.  C.  R.  B. 

Mrs  Charles  F.  Walcott 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  R.  Walker 
Mrs  Richard  D.  Walker 
Mrs  George  R.  Wallace 
Mrs  J.  M.  Waller 
Mr  &  Mrs  Miles  Wambaugh 
Leo  Wasserman  Foundation 
Max  Wasserman  Charitable 

Foundation 
Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Watson  II 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  H.  Wechsler 
Dr  &  Mrs  Claude  E.  Welch 

continued  on  next  page 


Mrs  E.  Sohier  Welch 
Mrs  James  O.  Welch 
Mrs  A.  Turner  Wells 
Mrs  Barret  Wendell  Jr 
Mr  Richard  Wengren 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Werly 
Miss  Dorothy  P.  Wetherald 
Miss  Eunice  Wheeler 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  C.  Wheeler 
Miss  Mary  L.  Wheeler 
Miss  Mary  S.  Wheeler 
Mrs  Henry  K.  White 


SPONSORS 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  N.  White 
Mrs  John  W.  White 
Miss  Katherine  H.  White 
Mrs  Lemoyne  While 
Mrs  Richardson  White 
Mrs  Howard  S.  Whiteside 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  C.  Whiting 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Whitney  Jr 
Mrs  Nathaniel  Whittier 
Mr  L.  Card  Wiggins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 
Mr  Alexander  W.  Williams 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  H.  Willis 


Miss  Ruby  Willis 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alfred  Willman 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  W.  Wolbach 

Mrs  Oliver  Wolcott 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  L.  Wolfers 

Mrs  John  M.  Woolsley  Jr 

Mr  John  N.  Worcester 

Miss  Anne  C.  Wyman 

Mrs  Cyril  Wynne 

Dr  Richard  W.  Young 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Zildjian 


Mrs  Henry  L.  Achilles 

Mr  Richard  H.  Baer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Gregg  Bemis  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Bernat 

Mr  Charles  Blyth 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Brayton 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  D.  Brewer  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  R.  Brown 

Mr  Paul  W.  Bunker 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  W.  Burgess 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Levin  H.  Campbell 

Mr  R.  Bruce  Cay 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  C.  Child 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  Cooper 

Mrs  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr  Robert  Cutler 

Mrs  Archer  Davidson 

Mrs  Ellen  De  Pierrefeu 

Mr  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Mrs  William  Dexter 

Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 

Mrs  George  D.  Dutton 

Reverend  Theodore  P.  Ferris 

Miss  Marion  Fox 

Mrs  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Dr  &  Mrs  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Ganson 


SUSTAINING 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Peabody  Gardner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Goodhue 

Mrs  John  D.  Gordan  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  L  Grandin  Jr 

Mrs  Edward  Grew  Jr 

Mr  John  Grozier 

Mr  John  A.  Hahn 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  F.  Harding 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Hilles 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  K.  Holladay 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  H.  Howie 

Mrs  Arnold  W.  Hunnewell 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  L.  Jaffe 

Capt.  &  Mrs  Harold  R.  Keller 

Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Sr 

Dr  Thomas  Leavitt  Jr 

Misses  Josephine  C.  &  Helene 

Lewinsohn 
Mr  &  Mrs  Laurence  Lombard 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Lyman  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  McAndrew 
Vice  Adm.  &  Mrs  John  L.  McCrea 
Miss  Sylvia  Meadows 
Mrs  J.  Howard  Means 
Mrs  Lovett  Morse 
Miss  Helen  C.  Moseley 
Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 


Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Mrs  George  A.  Ott 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Perkins 

Mrs  W.  Elliott  Pratt 

The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings 

Mr  &  Mrs  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mrs  Albert  W.  Rice 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs  Allen  H.  Russell 

Mrs  Otis  T.  Russell 

Mrs  Edgar  C.  Rust 

Mr  &  Mrs  Campbell  L.  Searle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  G.  Shaw 

Mrs  Walter  K.  Shaw  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr  Marion  L.  Slemons 

Mrs  Elliot  Snider 

Phineas  W.  Sprague  Memorial 

Foundation 
Dr  &  Mrs  Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Mr  Frederick  B.  Taylor 
Dr  &  Mrs  Augustus  Thorndike 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  K.  Thorndike 
John  A.  Volpe  Fund 
Mrs  Howland  Walter 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Wells 
Mrs  Lyon  Weyburn 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  Wheatland 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  B.  Williams  Jr 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

M^  <  MH    '■■■■■■      -^—     ^—~< 

Ofjfiai 


'«  it 

FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


TANGLEWOOD  1971 


The  view  from  the  grounds  over  Lake  Mahkeenac  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

Tuesday  evening  January  4  1972  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
MISHA  DICHTER     piano 

BRAHMS  Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 

*BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 

Tuesday  evening  January  25  1972  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 
HAYDN  Oboe  concerto  in  C 

*MAHLER  Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON   EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME   PRODUCTS  INC. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Irookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


332-9890 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617)  768-6853 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 


CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 


The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  —  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 
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STEIN  WAY 


The  artist's  choice... 
the  piano 
for  your  home 


Most  of  the  world's  great  artists  choose 

the  Steinway  to  enhance  their  performance. 

The  Steinway's  superior  tone  and  long 

life  also  make  it  the  ideal  piano  for  the  home. 


We  invite  you  to  select  your  piano  as  the  artists  do,  from  our  large  selection 
of  beautiful  Steinway  Consoles  and  Grands. 
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Saturday  Concerts,  Veterans  Auditorium,  8:30  PM. 


8  Saturday  Eve  Concerts 


October  23,  1971 

Garrick 

Ohlsson 

Pianist 


March  4,  1972 

Paul 

Vermel 

Guest  Conductor 


November  20,  1971  April  8,  1972 

Ronald  LEONARD,  cello  La 

Norma  AUZIN,  violin  BOhSITI© 

Brahms'  puccini 

Double  Concerto  Aprj|  2<Qt  1972 

December  18,1971  Stephen 

Christmas  Manes 

George  Kent,  conductor  Pianist 


January  29,  1972 

Chamber 

Orchestra 


Good  seats  still  available 
for  all  concerts 
Tickets  $4.50  -  $3.00 


May  20 

Pops 

George  Kent,  conductor 


Phone  831-3123 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 

39  The  Arcade,  Providence 

also  Axelrod,  Avery,  Ladd's  Music 


JOIN  THE  PHILHARMONIC  REGULARS 


NINETY- FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THIRD  PROGRAM 

Four  hundred  and  eleventh  concert  in  Providence 
Thursday  evening  December  16  1971  at  8.30 

ALDO  CECCATO     conductor 

CORELLI  Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor     op.  6     no.  8 

'Christmas' 

Vivace  -  grave  -  allegro 

Adagio  -  allegro  -  adagio 

Vivace 

Allegro 

Pastorale 

CONCERTINO   JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
MAX  HOBART     violin 
JULES   ESKIN     cello 

CONTINUO        ROBERT  LEVIN     harpsichord 

MENDELSSOHN     Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  11 

Allegro  di  molto 

Andante 

Menuetto:  allegro  molto 

Allegro  con  fuoco 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


intermission 
*DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor     op.  95 
'New  World' 

Adagio  -  allegro  molto 

Largo 

Scherzo:  molto  vivace 

Allegro  con  fuoco 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and   lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  member  of  Arts  Rhode  Island 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA   RECORDS 


ARCANGELO  CORELLI 

Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor     op.  6  no.  8  'Christmas' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Corelli  was  born  in  Fusignano  (Imola),  Italy,  on  February  17  1653;  he  died  in 
Rome  on  January  8  1713.  The  score  of  this  Concerto  grosso,  which  is  super- 
scribed 'Fatto  per  la  notte  di  natale'  ('composed  for  the  night  of  the  nativity'), 
is  one  of  a  set  of  twelve  published,  according  to  Alfred  Einstein,  a  year  after  the 
composer's  death  by  Roger  of  Amsterdam.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  October  16  1925,  when  Serge  Koussevitzky 
conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  a  concertino  group  of  two  violins  and  cello,  a  ripieno 
group  of  violins,  violas,  cellos  and  basses,  with  string  and  keyboard  continuo. 

Corelli  was  a  personage  of  widespread  fame  in  his  day.  The  particulars 
of  his  career  are  largely  fabulous,  and  little  is  known  of  his  early  life. 
Various  anecdotes  about  him  have  been  handed  down,  each  always 
quoted  with  an  appendage  of  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  was  the  prime  spirit  in  the  development  of  music  by  bowed 
instruments  when  instrumental  music  found  its  first  full  flowering  in 
seventeenth-century  Italy.  If  his  was  not  a  profoundly  original  talent,  he 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  art  of  violin  playing  by  his  example  as  virtu- 
oso, and  to  solo  and  concerted  music  by  his  compositions,  published 
and  widely  circulated  in  his  time. 

Of  his  earlier  years  little  is  known,  save  that  he  studied  violin  with 
Giovanni  Benvenuti  at  Bologna,  composition  with  Matteo  Simonelli  at 
Rome.  He  became  a  player  in  the  Capranica  Theatre  Orchestra  in  Rome 
as  a  youth  of  eighteen.  It  is  said  that  in  the  ensuing  years  he  exhibited 
his  skill  before  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  Munich,  the  Elector  George  at 
Hanover;  the  tale  is  told  that  when  he  visited  Paris  the  jealous  Lully 
stirred  up  so  much  talk  against  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  (this 
was  denied  by  Fetis).  In  1682  he  settled  at  Rome,  and  as  first  musician 
to  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni  became  forthwith  the  shining  light  of  musical 
culture  in  that  capital.  A  celebrity  who  held  a  similar  position  at  the  court 
of  Naples  was  the  elder  Scarlatti.  Dr  Burney  relates  an  anecdote  which 
he  learned  from  'a  very  particular  and  intelligent  friend',  who  had  it 
from  Geminiani,  who  many  years  before  had  been  Corelli's  pupil. 
Burney's  roundabout  information  is  to  the  effect  that  Corelli,  visiting  the 
Neapolitan  court,  made  a  glaring  error  in  performance  in  which  Ales- 
sandro  Scarlatti  had  to  set  him  straight.  That,  in  the  midst  of  a  perform- 
ance of  one  of  his  last  adagios,  'the  king,  being  tired,  quitted  the  room 
to  the  great  mortification  of  Corelli'.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  found  his 
fame  somewhat  supplanted  by  an  upstart  musician  by  the  name  of 
Valentini,  and  was  thrown  into  'such  a  state  of  melancholy  and  chagrin 
as  was  thought,'  said  Geminiani,  'to  have  hastened  his  death'.  Dying  a 
wealthy  man,  Corelli  made  the  grand  gesture  of  bequeathing  his  entire 
fortune,  which  has  been  variously  named  as  the  equivalent  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  together  with  a 
fine  collection  of  paintings,  to  his  patron.  The  Cardinal  saw  his  Christian 
duty,  and  handed  the  'saint-seducing  gold'  to  Corelli's  poor  relatives. 
The  pictures  his  conscience  permitted  him  to  retain. 


Corelli  has  been  described  as  'modest,  amiable,  simple  in  his  ways  of 
life,  almost  shabbily  dressed,  always  going  on  foot  instead  of  taking  a 
carriage'.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  extravagant  praise  from  his  contem- 
poraries. One  of  his  countrymen  called  him  '//  virtuosissimo  di  violino  e 
vero  Orfeo  di  nostri  tempi',  and  Johann  Mattheson,  in  Germany,  named 
him  'the  prince  of  all  musicians'.  His  pupil,  Geminiani,  issued  a  more 
considered  judgment:  'His  merit  was  not  depth  of  learning  like  that  of 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  nor  great  fancy  or  rich  invention  in  melody  or 
harmony,  but  a  nice  ear  and  most  delicate  taste  which  led  him  to  select 
the  most  pleasing  harmonies  and  melodies,  and  to  construct  the  parts 
so  as  to  produce  the  most  delightful  effect  upon  the  ear.' 

Even  though  Corelli's  Concerti  grossi  were  published  posthumously, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  composed  them,  or  some  of  them,  far 
earlier,  in  the  full  prime  of  his  career.  We  have  the  statement  of  Georg 
Muffat  in  his  preface  to  his  own  collection  of  Concerti  grossi  published 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  that  he  had  experienced  'great  pleasure  and 
wonder  in  hearing  a  Concerto  grosso  of  Corelli  for  the  first  time'.  Muffat 
heard  Corelli  conduct  them  in  Rome,  so  he  reports,  in  1682.  Corelli 
neither  originated  the  form,  nor  was  he  alone  in  developing  it  in  his 
day,  but  he  gave  the  Concerto  grosso  its  first  great  impulse  by  the 
coherence,  power,  and  fine  workmanship  he  brought  to  it.  His  pupil 
Geminiani  carried  the  gospel  of  the  Concerto  grosso  to  England.  Another 
pupil,  Locatelli,  did  the  same  in  Holland.  Corelli  offered  an  inspiring 
pattern  for  his  younger  compatriot  Vivaldi.  Handel,  who  heard  and 
admired  his  playing,  was  to  write  his  own  twelve  Concerti  grossi  for  a 
similar  group  and  with  a  similar  succession  of  short  movements.  Even 
Bach  surely  owed  something  to  Corelli  in  his  Brandenburg  concertos, 
however  much  he  refined  and  altered  the  Corellian  model. 

The  plan  of  the  Concerto  grosso  is  first  found  in  vocal  music  with  con- 
certed instrumental  accompaniment  and  so  derives  from  the  operas  of 
an  earlier  period  where  the  main  group  of  instrumentalists,  called 
'Ripieno'  ('full'),  is  contrasted  and  alternated  with  a  small  group  set 
apart,  called  the  'Concertino',  thjs  group  supporting  the  singer.  The 
operas  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  are  outstanding  in  this  usage.  Sonatas 
such  as  Corelli's  Opus  5  were  to  become  a  pattern  for  the  later  solo 
virtuoso  type  of  concerto.  But  at  this  period  of  instrumental  develop- 
ment even  those  composers  who  wrote  primarily  for  the  violin,  of 
which  Corelli  was  one,  inclined  toward  music  for  balanced  groups. 

The  first  use  of  the  term  'Concerto  grosso'  is  traced  to  Malvezzi's  'Inter- 
medii  et  Concerti'  in  1591.  The  Concerti  'per  voci  e  stromenti'  of  the 
still  earlier  Venetian  masters  Andrea  and  Giovanni  Gabrieli  favored  a 
balanced  division  of  choral  and  instrumental  groups. 

Dr  Einstein  considers  that  'a  great  triumph  was  achieved  when  the  solo 
instrument  or  instruments  were  banished  from  choral  Concertanti  music 
and  brought  into  proper  relationship  with  the  organic  whole,  and  the 
date  of  this  achievement  (about  1680)  coincided  with  the  general  desire 
for  greater  cohesion  in  harmony,  melody  and  rhythm.  Thus,  wonderful 
musical  balance  and  complete  expression  of  feeling  was  attained  in  the 
works  of  the  old  masters,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  were 


mere  chance  or  a  desire  for  freedom  that  prompted  the  artistic  nature 
of  a  Corelli  to  whom  proportion,  repose  and  equality  are  the  very  ele- 
ments of  life.  In  the  realm  of  instrumental  music  Corelli  is  the  artistic 
brother  of  that  other  great  Italian,  Agostino  Steffani,  who  exerted  such 
great  influence  over  the  Aria  and  Duet  forms  in  vocal  music.  The  har- 
monic symmetry  of  a  work  by  Corelli,  the  construction  of  and  relation- 
ship between  two  dissimilar  tonal  masses  of  sound  are  brought  to 
perfection.  The  master's  innocent  'Virtuosity",  the  one  thing  which 
"dates"  his  compositions  for  us,  becomes  the  classical  expression  of 
joyful  and  at  the  same  time  sober  tone-construction  when  compared 
with  the  excessively  fanciful  embellishments  of  his  predecessors  and 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  .  .  . 

It  is  certain  that  the  different  sections  of  the  work  [op.  6  no.  8]  lead  up 
to  and  reveal  their  true  import  in  the  final  movement.  In  the  Grave  of  the 
Introduction,  for  instance,  the  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  is  conjured  up 
in  a  manner  so  often  used  by  Bach,  the  forms  of  angels  hovering  round 
the  cradle  of  the  Holy  Child  against  this  dark  and  solemn  background. 

'The  Pastorale  of  Corelli  is  the  culminating  point  of  a  series  of  attempts 
in  this  form  extending  over  a  century.  The  Pastorale,  the  pet  invention 
of  the  Renaissance,  with  its  droning  bass,  its  lulling  Siciliano  rhythm 
and  quiet  melody  in  thirds,  had  no  specific  musical  expression  until  it 
came  to  portray  a  realistic  picture.  It  was  in  Opera  that  real  shepherd 
music  was  imitated  for  the  first  time,  and  during  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  all  the  other  musical  elements  were  added  slowly  to  form 
the  conception  of  the  Pastorale.  In  Corelli's  Concerto  the  ideal  type  of 
the  pastoral  Siciliano  is  attained.  According  to  Forkel  (Critical  Music 
Library  II,  340),  Corelli  aimed  at  giving  a  musical  picture  of  the  angels 
hovering  over  Bethlehem,  a  tonal  counterpart  of  Botticelli's  famous 
Nativity  in  London.  And  in  the  grace  and  purity  of  his  picture  Corelli  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  greatest  of  all  composers,  J.  S.  Bach,  who  depicts 
everything  in  the  Pastorale  of  his  Christmas  Oratorio,  shepherd  and 
angels,  the  earthly,  the  heavenly  and  celestial/ 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


FELIX  MENDELSSOHN 

Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  11 

Program  note  by  Klaus  C.  Roy 

Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  February  3  1809;  he  died  in  Leipzig  on 
November  4  1847.  He  composed  the  so-called  'Symphony  no.  1'  between  March 
3  and  31  1824,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  when  he 
first  visited  England  in  1829.  On  May  25  he  conducted  the  Symphony  at  a  concert 
of  the  Society  (from  the  piano,  as  was  then  still  the  custom  in  London);  the 
Society  elected  him  an  honorary  member  a  few  months  later. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  words  'First  symphony'  radiate  a  peculiar  magic,  conjure  up  an  aura 
both  of  achievement  and  of  promise,  of  a  solid  foundation  in  the  past 
and  an  assurance  of  a  productive  future.  Some  composers  take  the  leap 
quite  early,  and  some  too  early;  few  will,  like  Brahms,  desist  from  issuing 
their  First  symphony  until  they  are  in  their  forties.  The  work  so  named 
will  usually  present  a  Janus-face,  looking  backward  to  established  models 
as  well  as  embodying  the  composer's  own  personality  and  artistic  dis- 
coveries. But,  more  often  than  not,  the  title  is  misleading  to  the  public. 
There  can  be  few  first  symphonies  that  were  not  preceded  by  a  number 
of  less  ambitious  orchestral  works,  music  that  served  as  preparation 
while  standing  firmly  on  its  own  feet.  One  thinks  at  once  of  the  two 
piano  concertos  by  Beethoven,  the  first  concerto,  Serenades,  and  'Haydn 
variations'  by  Brahms.  And  there  are,  of  course,  several  instances  in 
which  the  First  symphony  either  came  very  late,  as  with  Cherubini,  and 
remained  the  sole  work  of  its  kind,  or  those  in  which  the  composers 
discovered  that  their  forte  (indeed  their  fortissimo)  lay  elsewhere:  thus 
Weber,  who  wrote  two  early  symphonies,  and  Bizet  and  Wagner,  who 
limited  themselves  to  one. 

Particularly  deceptive  is  the  appellation  of  'First  symphony'  in  the  case 
of  the  work  by  Mendelssohn  we  are  now  considering.  For  this  is,  by 
another  count,  not  his  first  but  his  thirteenth.  The  State  Library  in  Berlin 
contains  no  fewer  than  eleven  symphonies  of  his  for  string  orchestra, 
and  one  for  full  orchestra.  Until  recent  years,  all  these  were  in  manu- 
script only;  of  the  string  symphonies,  several  have  reached  performance 
in  this  century,  and  at  least  three  have  been  recorded.  In  1823,  a  year 
before  op.  11,  he  composed  a  successful  Concerto  for  two  pianos 
and  orchestra.  Nor  is  the  situation  comparable  to  that  of  Schubert  who, 
at  sixteen,  was   not  yet  a  totally  accomplished   orchestral   technician. 


Klaus  C.  Roy,  formerly  a  resident  of  Boston,  has  been  Director  of  Publi- 
cations and  Program  Book  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  since  1958. 
A  graduate  in  music  of  Boston  University  and  Harvard  University,  he  has 
been  active  for  more  than  twenty  years  as  composer,  critic,  teacher, 
librarian  and  lecturer.  His  note  is  reprinted  by  his  kind  permission  and 
that  of  the  Musical  Arts  Association  of  Cleveland.  Mr  Roy  points  out 
that  his  analysis  of  Mendelssohn's  Symphony  no.  1  was  written  after 
extensive  conversation  with  the  conductor  of  the  first  performance  in 
Cleveland,  Louis  Lane.  Mr  Lane's  recording  of  the  Symphony  was  issued 
by  Columbia  in  1969. 


Mendelssohn,  at  fifteen,  had  been  a  widely  admired  prodigy  for  years, 
with  all  possible  performance  facilities  at  his  instant  disposal.  Within  two 
years,  he  was  to  come  forth  with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  orchestral 
feats  in  the  literature,  the  Overture  to  'A  midsummer  night's  dream'. 

Thus  the  C  minor  Symphony,  different  from  Schubert's  parallel  opus, 
is  a  work  we  might  consider  wholly  professional,  even  a  bit  'slick'. 
Mendelssohn  was  not  only  fully  aware  of  all  the  available  orchestral 
literature;  he  had  listened  creatively  to  the  masters,  especially  Beethoven, 
and  was  quite  ready  to  offer  his  own  symphonic  gesture.  Thus  his  first 
movement,  an  Allegro  di  molto  in  4/4  time,  adopts  the  Beethovenian 
key  of  C  minor,  redolent  of  serious  drama  and  somber  passion.  He  was, 
naturally,  more  prepared  to  utilize  the  rhythmic  figures  and  textural 
devices  hammered  out  by  that  unique  sculptor  in  sound,  than  to  find  his 
own  and  essentially  non-dramatic  voice.  The  lyrical  second  theme,  how- 
ever, already  foreshadows  that  essentially  'feminine'  character  of  subsidi- 
ary symphonic  themes  which  grew  more  and  more  pronounced  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  development  section,  basing  itself  mainly  on 
a  figure  from  the  first  subject,  tends  to  be  a  little  four-square  and  pre- 
dictable, but  in  the  retransition  Mendelssohn  shows  already  that  he 
knows  the  dramatic  value  of  structural  irregularity.  Such  a  sylvan  touch 
as  a  sustained  note  for  the  Waldhorn  bespeaks  the  incipient  composer 
of  the  'Midsummer  night's  dream'  music. 

The  Andante  in  E  flat  major,  3/4  time,  may  take  its  impetus  from  the  slow 
movements  of  Mozart's  later  symphonies,  but  the  melodic  material  is 
obviously  pure  Mendelssohn,  an  orchestral  foreshadowing  of  the  famous 
later  'Songs  without  words'  for  piano.  Many  subtle  touches  bespeak  the 
young  composer's  mastery  of  orchestration,  notably  the  close,  with  the 
pizzicato  of  the  strings  replying  to  the  woodwinds. 

[The  lively  Minuet  (in  C  minor),  its  theme  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the 
main  subject  of  the  first  movement,  owes  much  to  Mozart.  'The  minuet 
of  Mozart's  C  minor  Serenade  for  wind  instruments  is  probably  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  numerous  ancestors  of  the  movement,'  wrote  Eric 
Werner.  In  the  Trio  the  wind  instruments  play  a  sort  of  chorale,  the 
strings  giving  decoration  with  gentle  arpeggios.]  It  is  worth  noting  that 
when  Mendelssohn  conducted  the  Symphony  in  London  in  1829  on  his 
first  triumphal  visit  to  the  English  capital,  he  substituted  a  revised 
(altered,  condensed  and  orchestrated)  version  of  the  Scherzo  from  his 
Octet,  which  had  been  composed  only  eighteen  months  after  the  sym- 
phony and  was  —  as  he  must  have  felt  even  then  —  a  great  masterpiece, 
the  first  work  of  his  musical  maturity. 

The  finale,  Allegro  con  iuoco,  C  minor,  4/4,  begins  with  a  subject  built 
upon  changes  which  the  technique  of  bowing  stringed  instruments  can 
ring  upon  a  simple  arpeggiated  triad  (an  idea  at  once  beyond  the  young 
Schubert  in  sophistication  and  unworthy  of  him  in  inspiration).  The 
second  theme,  however,  returns  us  to  the  world  of  pure  Mendelssohn 
with  it  pizzicato,  above  which  a  clarinet  cantilena  weaves  a  brief  magical 
spell.  In  the  sizeable  development,  the  young  composer's  contrapuntal 
skills  are  displayed  in  an  effective  fugato,  which  concludes  with  the 
recapitulation,  somewhat  too  regular  for  genius.  A  return  of  this  fugato 
at  the  close,  followed  by  a  final  'piu  stretto',  brings  the  symphony  to  a 
brilliant  close  in  C  major. 
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ANTONfN  DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor  'From  the  New  World'     op.  95 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Dvorak  was  born  at  Nelahozeves,  Bohemia,  on  September  8  1841;  he  died  in 
Prague  on  May  1  1904.  He  composed  the  New  World  symphony  in  America 
during  1892  and  1893.  Anton  Seidl  conducted  the  premiere  with  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  December  15  1893.  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  was  given  two  weeks  later,  on  December  29,  Emil  Paur  con- 
ducting. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bas- 
soons, 4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals  and 
strings. 

When  Dvorak,  a  famous  composer,  successful  exponent  of  the  principle 
of  racial  character  in  music,  took  up  his  dwelling  in  America,  he  spoke 
constantly  of  this  country's  musical  destiny  as  certain  to  grow  from  its 
folk  melody.  His  enthusiasm  found  a  general  and  a  warm  response. 
Collections,  examples  of  Negro  songs  and  Indian  melodies,  were  shown 
to  him.  When  at  length  he  made  it  known  that  he  had  composed  a 
Symphony  and  entitled  it  'From  the  New  World',  there  was  naturally  a 
sanguine  expectation  in  certain  quarters  of  a  present  fulfillment  of 
Dvorak's  prophecies.  The  Symphony,  first  performed  in  New  York  in 
1893  in  the  composer's  presence,  brought  loud  applause.  Dvorak's 
American  friends,  notably  Henry  T.  Burleigh,  his  friend  at  the  National 
Conservatory,  who  had  pressed  upon  him  some  Negro  songs  for  his 
perusal,  looked  eagerly  to  find  a  significant  assimilation  of  them  in  the 
new  score. 

But  this,  as  it  proved,  was  rather  too  much  to  expect.  Dvorak  in  his  native 
simplicity,  always  content  to  infuse  the  traditional  forms  with  a  special 
coloring,  was  never  inclined  toward  scholarly  research  in  the  folk  music 
of  other  peoples,  nor  the  adoption  of  other  styles.  The  Symphony  turned 
out  to  be  as  directly  in  the  Bohemian  vein  as  the  four  (then  in  publica- 
tion) which  had  preceded  it.  Dvorak,  cordially  received  in  the  New 
World  during  his  three  years'  stay  as  teacher,  yet  remained  a  stranger  in 
a  land  whose  music,  like  its  language,  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  The 
critic,  Henry  Krehbiel,  whose  eagerness  was  moderated  by  a  characteris- 
tic clear-sightedness,  could  no  more  than  point  to  a  'Scotch  snap'  (a 
displaced  accent  characteristic  of  Negro  rhythm)  in  the  main  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  and  a  resemblance  to  the  Negro  spiritual  'Swing 
low,  sweet  chariot'  in  the  lyric  second  theme.  There  were  lengthy  specu- 
lations in  print  as  to  whether  the  Symphony  was  'American'  in  letter  or 
in  spirit;  whether  in  any  case  plantation  songs  or  music  derived  from 
the  American  Indians  could  be  called  national;  as  to  what  were  the 
actual  intentions  of  the  composer  and  how  far  he  had  realized  them. 
Some  persisted  in  seeking  the  seeds  of  an  American  musical  culture  in 
the  Symphony,  and  others  ridiculed  their  attempt.  The  whole  problem 
remained  in  an  indeterminate  state  for  the  good  reason  that  very  few 
in  that  dark  period  had  any  articulate  acquaintance  with  either  Negro 
melodies  or  Indian  music. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  topic  at  last  burned  itself  to  ashes. 
The  commentators  have  long  since  laid  away  as  outworn  and  immate- 
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rial  the  assembled  pros  and  cons.  The  title  no  longer  provokes  inquiry. 
The  case  for  a  significant  manifestation  of  music  integral  to  America  in 
Dvorak's  last  symphony  is  no  more  than  a  ghost  of  the  eager  nineties. 
The  'New  World'  Symphony  has  survived  on  its  purely  musical  graces, 
as  one  of  its  composer's  most  melodious  and  most  brilliant  works. 

A  brief  revie\V  of  the  old  controversy  is  of  objective  interest  as  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Symphony,  and  as  the  record  of  a  passing  convulsion 
in  the  preliminary  birthpangs  of  American  musical  consciousness. 

Dvorak  was  induced  to  visit  America  by  the  persuasion  of  Mrs  Jeannette 
M.  Thurber,  to  direct  a  school  of  music,  the  'National  Conservatory'  in 
New  York  City,  which  she  had  founded  six  years  before.  The  salary 
Dvorak  would  have  found  difficult  to  decline.  It  was  six  times  what  he 
received  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  and  would  enable  him  to  compose 
as  he  wished  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  was  in  October  1892  that  the  com- 
poser arrived  in  New  York.  At  first  he  found  the  life  and  people  of 
America  strange  and  bewildering,  but  sensed  a  real  promise  in  what  he 
defined  as  their  'capacity  for  enthusiasm'.  He  pointed  out  in  an  article 
'Music  in  America',  which  he  contributed  to  Harper's  Magazine,  that  this 
limitless  enthusiasm,  'also  called  "push"/  at  length  ceased  merely  to 
annoy  him.  'Now  I  like  it;  for  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
youthful  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  to  take  up  everything  is  the  best 
promise  for  music  in  America.' 

Dvorak  made  three  books  of  sketches  for  the  Symphony,  which  have 
survived,  under  the  date,  in  his  own  writing,  December  19  1892. 
Sketches  showing  the  outlines  of  the  slow  movement,  under  the  title 
'/.egencfa',  bear  the  date  January  10  1893.  The  sketches  for  the  Scherzo 
were  completed  at  the  end  of  that  month,  and  the  Finale  by  May  25. 
In  the  ensuing  summer,  Dvorak  sought  seclusion  for  the  scoring  of  his 
new  work  in  an  environment  neither  of  Negroes  nor  of  Indians,  neither 
of  mountain  air  nor  sea  breezes.  His  choice  fell  upon  a  small  commu- 
nity of  people  of  his  own  race  and  language,  in  the  farm  country  of 
the  West — it  was  perhaps  the  only  spot  in  the  New  World  where  he 
could  almost  have  imagined  himself  in  the  rolling  meadowlands  of  his 
own  country,  with  the  genial  country  folk  which  were  his  own  kind  all 
about  him.  The  town  was  Spillville  in  northern  Iowa,  a  settlement  of  a 
few  hundred  people,  mostly  Bohemians,  who  cultivated  their  acres,  or 
plied  their  Old  World  handicrafts  in  the  making  of  quaint  clocks. 
Dvorak  took  modest  quarters  there  with  his  family,  was  befriended  by 
numerous  neighbors,  played  the  organ  in  the  Bohemian  church  of  St 
Wenceslaus,  completed  his  fair  copy,  and  wrote  a  string  quartet  and 
string  quintet.  Musicians  were  found  among  the  inhabitants  to  try 
these  over. 

Shortly  before  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  from  the  manu- 
script in  December,  the  composer  made  a  statement  for  publication  in 
which  he  said:  'I  am  satisfied  that  the  future  music  of  this  country  must 
be  founded  upon  what  are  called  the  Negro  melodies.  These  can  be  the 
foundation  of  a  serious  and  original  school  of  composition  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States.  When  first  I  came  here,  I  was  impressed  with 
this  idea,  and  it  has  developed  into  a  settled  conviction.  These  beautiful 
and  varied  themes  are  the  product  of  the  soil.  They  are  American.  They 
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are  the  folk  songs  of  America,  and  your  composers  must  turn  to  them. 
All  the  great  musicians  have  borrowed  from  the  songs  of  the  common 
people/ 

Naturally,  a  statement  such  as  this  just  before  the  first  disclosure  of  a 
Symphony  entitled  'From  the  New  World',  by  a  much  acclaimed  com- 
poser, aroused  very  specific  expectations.  When  the  excitements  attend- 
ant upon  the  first  performance  had  cleared  away,  it  became  evident 
even  to  those  who  would  have  liked  to  think  otherwise  that  national 
origins  in  the  music  were  predominantly  Bohemian. 

When  Dvorak  was  queried  by  his  bewildered  adherents  as  to  how  far 
he  had  gone  into  American  sources,  he  denied  having  used  any  actual 
melodies  in  his  work.  Yet  for  years  the  statement  persisted  in  cropping 
up  that  actual  American  melodies  had  been  used.  Karel  Hoffmeister 
stated  in  his  biography  of  his  fellow-countryman  that  'a  series  of  motives 
used  as  the  basis  of  the  work  are  connected  with  America.  This  thematic 
material,  like  that  of  the  American  quartet  and  quintet,  has  been  derived 
or  imitated  from  Negro  and  Indian  sources.'  Wilhelm  Klatte,  the  German 
analyst  of  the  score,  steered  more  cautiously  upon  this  point,  but 
betrayed  his  ignorance  of  Negro  spirituals  by  speaking  of  the  'black 
minstrels'  as  the  true  guardians  of  folk  music  in  America.  The  notion  fhat 
the  Symphony  contained  Indian  themes  was  at  last  boiled  down  to  the 
mere  fact  that  Dvorak  spoke  to  Krehbiel  of  having  had  Longfellow's 
'Hiawatha'  in  mind  when  he  composed  the  Largo.  It  strongly  suggests  the 
'Dumka',  his  favorite  name  for  a  nostalgic  slow  movement. 

There  is  a  recording  of  the  'New  World'  symphony  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler  conducting,  available  on  the  RCA  label. 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 


ALDO  CECCATO,  a  native  of  Milan,  began 
conducting  in  his  early  twenties  after  a 
promising  career  in  his  teens  as  a  pianist. 
He  studied  at  the  Giuseppe  Verdi  Conserva- 
tory and  at  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Music. 
After  conducting  a  concert  of  music  by 
Vivaldi  in  Milan,  he  was  engaged  by  the 
leading  orchestras  and  opera  houses  in  Italy, 
among  them  the  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome,  La 
Scala,  La  Fenice  in  Venice,  and  the  Florence 
Maggio  Musicale.  He  then  appeared  in  Ger- 
many, France,  England  and  South  America.  In  1969  he  won  first  prize  in 
the  Third  international  competition  of  Italian  radio-tv  for  young  conduc- 
tors, and  the  same  year  made  his  American  debut  with  the  Chicago  Lyric 
Opera,  conducting  /  puritani.  In  the  fall  of  1970  he  appeared  for  the 
first  time  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
and  has  been  engaged  to  conduct  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Min- 
nesota Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Philadelphia,  the  Detroit 
Symphony  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  during  the  next  two  years, 
in  addition  to  returning  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Earlier  this  year  he 
directed  performances  of  Otello  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden,  and  of  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  at  the  Glyndebourne  Festival.  He  also 
conducted  recordings  of  La  traviata  for  Angel  and  Maria  Stuarda  for  ABC 
Westminster,  each  with  Beverly  Sills  in  the  leading  role.  His  other  records 
are  on  the  Philips  label.  Aldo  Ceccato  makes  his  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  this  concert. 


ANDREW  RAEBURN 

Program  Editor  and 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON   1971-1972 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE   PROVIDENCE  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1971-1972 


Program 

1 

2 

3 


Date 

October  7 
November  18 
December  16 


Conductor 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
SEIJI   OZAWA 
ALDO  CECCATO 


WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE   PROVIDENCE  SERIES 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  4  in   B  flat     op.  60 

Symphony  no.  6  in  F     op.  68     'Pastoral' 


Program 

2 
1 


CORELLI 

Concerto  grosso  in  G  minor     op.  6     no.  8     'Christmas' 


DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  9  in   E  minor     op.  95     'New  World' 


EINEM 

Violin  concerto     op.  33 

CHRISTIANE  EDINGER     violin 


HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 


MENDELSSOHN 

Symphony  no.  1    in  C  minor     op.  11 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  6  in   B   minor     op.  74     'Pathetique' 


XENAKIS 

Polla  ta  dina  2 

BOYS  OF  THE  SAINT  PAUL  ARCHDIOCESAN  CHOIR  SCHOOL 

Theodore  Marier     director 
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When  at  home,  hear 

The  Boston  Symphony 

Thursdays  9  p.m.  &  Saturdays  8:30  p.m. 
&The  Boston  Pops  Sundays  8:05 

WPJB  fill  STEREO  105.1 


For  Fine  Luggage,  Leather  Goods  and  Gifts 

See  T.W.  ROUNDS  CO.  LTD. 

And  the  HALLMARK  GALLERIES 

831-7600 

42-52  WASHINGTON  STREET       PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

also 

Wayland  Square  •  Newport  •  Midland  Mall 

for  Complete  TRAVEL  SERVICE  USE  -  T.W.  ROUNDS  (272-6600) 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

{JUnhA  d \MmuMm  (Q/mce  /O/O 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800 


OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Whitestone 


Young  instrumentalists  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  hold  an  ensemble 
rehearsal  for  youngsters  visiting  Tanglewood  through  the  Days  in  the 
Arts  program.  In  time,  these  young  instrumentalists  will  take  their 
places  in  leading  orchestras.  10  percent  of  all  the  players  in  the  major 
US  orchestras  are  alumni  of  the  Center  —  of  these  30  percent  are  con- 
certmasters  and  principals  of  their  orchestras. 

In  June  1972  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  begin  its  thirtieth  session. 
For  each  of  the  past  twenty-nine  sessions,  the  Center  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  helping  its  students  discover,  realize  and  expand  their  potential. 
The  aggregate  effect  has  been  incalculable;  the  Center's  fame  is  inter- 
national, and  it  can  count  among  its  alumni  members  of  orchestras 
around  the  globe,  as  well  as  scores  of  the  eminent  and  creative  per- 
forming artists  of  our  day.  A  partial  list  of  the  distinguished  alumni 
follows: 


conductors 

Claudio  Abbado 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Sarah  Caldwell 

Robert  Craft 

Lukas  Foss 

Walter  Hendl 

Irwin  Hoffman 

Louis  Lane 

Lorin  Maazel 

Zubin  Mehta 

Jorge  Mester 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Kenneth  Schermerhorn 

Thomas  Schippers 

Robert  Shaw 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


composers 
Burt  Bacharach 
Luciano  Berio 
Easley  Blackwood 
Michael  Colgrass 
Mario  Davidovsky 
Norman  Dello-Joio 
David  Diamond 
Irving  Fine 
Alberto  Ginastera 
Ulysses  Kay 
Salvatore  Martirano 
Peter  Mennin 
Daniel  Pinkham 
Ned  Rorem 
Robert  Starer 
Charles  Strouse 
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singers 

Adele  Addison 
Eunice  Alberts 
Betty  Allen 
McHenry  Boatwright 
Phyllis  Curtin 
Justino  Diaz 
Rosalind  Elias 
Simon  Estes 
Reri  Grist 
Evelyn  Lear 
Mildred  Miller 
Sherrill  Milnes 
Thomas  Paul 
Leontyne  Price 
George  Shirley 
Shirley  Verrett 


Arthur  Fiedler  conducts  the  Academic  Festival  Overture  of  Brahms  at  a 
noon  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  Esplanade  Orchestra  at  City 
Hall  Plaza.  For  the  past  two  seasons  the  Esplanade  Concerts,  through 
Boston's  Summerthing  program,  have  come  to  the  people  in  several 
locations  of  the  City,  enabling  new  and  ever-larger  audiences  to  attend 
these  free  performances. 


During  the  past  forty-three  seasons,  over  eight  million  people  have 
attended  the  Esplanade  Concerts.  For  many  of  these  people  the  door 
to  the  world  of  music  would  have  remained  closed  were  it  not  for 
these  free  performances. 
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THE  ESPLANADE  CONCERTS 

Over  the  years  the  Esplanade  Concerts 
have  provided  residents  of  Boston  and 
surrounding  communities  with  count- 
less moments  of  musical  magic.  The 
performances,  held  from  the  end  of 
June  through  mid-July,  free  of  charge, 
have  added  immeasurably  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  Boston  and  have  helped 
the  City  uphold  its  position  as  a  major 
cultural  center. 

The  Esplanade  Concerts  are  able  to 
continue  thanks  largely  to  many  lead- 
ing corporations;  as  corporate  spon- 
sors, they  contribute  substantial  monies 
to  help  meet  the  spiraling  costs  of  pre- 
senting the  programs.  Their  public- 
mindedness  is  applauded  each  night  of 
the  Esplanade  season,  often  by  as  many 
as  20,000  persons  at  a  time. 

If  your  corporation  would  like  to  be- 
come a  sponsor  or  co-sponsor  of  these 
concerts  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  its  contribution  helps  uphold 
one  of  Boston's  most  enjoyed  cultural 
activities,  a  Trustee  of  the  Orchestra  is 
always  available  for  consultation.  New 
and  additional  support  must  be 
forthcoming. 
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ARTHUR  FIEDLER  — 

CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  WORLD  ORCHESTRA 


Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  the  City 
of  Boston  were  both  honored  this  fall  when  Mr  Fiedler  was  chosen 
to  represent  Boston  as  Conductor  of  the  first  World  Orchestra.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Federation  of  People-to-people  Programs,  more 
than  145  musicians  from  orchestras  in  all  parts  of  the  world  gathered  to 
give  concerts  at  Philharmonic  Hall  in  New  York,  at  the  dedication  of 
Walt  Disney  World  in  Orlando,  Florida,  and  at  the  Opera  House  of  the 
newly  opened  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  performing  arts  in 
Washington,  DC. 
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RECORDS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Of  the  many  exciting  albums  made  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston 
Pops  Orchestras,  and  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  the 
following  are  especially  recommended  as  Christmas  gifts:  — 

CHRISTMAS  MUSIC  —  Boston  Pops/Arthur  Fiedler 

A  Christmas  Festival  Polydor  245004 

Pops  Christmas  Party  RCA  LSC  2329 

American  Family  Album  of  favorite  Christmas  music  RCA  VCS  7060 

MUSIC  FOR  ORCHESTRA  —  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Strauss's  'Also  sprach  Zarathustra' 
(Steinberg) 

Smetana's  'Ma  vlast' 
(Kubelik) 

Debussy's  'Images'  and  'Prelude  a  I'apres-midi 
d'un  faune' 
(Thomas) 

Beethoven's  'Emperor'  concerto 
(Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos 
(Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Beethoven's  nine  symphonies 
(Leinsdorf) 

Berlioz'  'L'enfance  du  Christ' 
(Munch) 

Schubert's  Symphony  no.  9 
(Steinberg) 

Orff's  'Carmina  Burana' 
(Ozawa) 

Music  by  Debussy  and  Ravel 
(Abbado) 


DG  2530  160 


DG  2707  054 


DG  2530  145 


RCA  LSC  2733 


RCA  VCS  6417 
(4  records) 

RCA  VCS  6903 
(7  records) 

RCA  VICS  6006 


RCA  LSC  3115 


RCA   LSC  3161 


DG    2530  038 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Music  by  Debussy  DG    2530  049 


Music  by  Schubert,  Hindemith  and  Milhaud 
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Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 


EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 
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created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background   by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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Music  and  money  have  one  thing  in  common.  Time. 

Proper  timing  can  be  as  important  to  money  management  as  it  is  to  music.  A  great 
performance  from  an  investment  depends  upon  entrances  and  exits  made  at  the  right 
time.  Even  financial  planning  benefits  from  good  timing.  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  has  been  managing  money  successfully  for  almost  a  century. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  talked  to  us. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  ANDTRUSTOOMB4NY 


ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
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NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


Tuesday  evening  December  28  1971  at  8.30 


ERICH   KUNZEL     conductor 


ROREM 


Lions  (a  dream) 


ELGAR 


Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36 
'Enigma' 


Theme  (Enigma)  (andante) 
Variations: 

1.  C.A.E.  (L'istesso  tempo) 

2.  H.D.S.-P.  (allegro) 

3.  R.B.T.  (allegretto) 

4.  W.M.B.  (allegro  di  molto) 

5.  R.P.A.  (moderato) 

6.  Ysobel  (andantino) 


7.  Troyte  (presto) 

8.  W.  N.  (allegretto) 

9.  Nimrod  (adagio) 

10.  Intermezzo,  Dorabella 
(allegretto) 

11.  G.R.S.  (allegro  di  molto) 

12.  B.G.N,  (andante) 

13.  ***Romanza  (moderato) 

14.  Finale,  E.D.U.  (allegro) 


intermission 


♦DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor     op.  95 
'New  World' 

Adagio  -  allegro  molto 

Largo 

Scherzo:  molto  vivace 

Allegro  con  fuoco 


The  concert  will  end  about  10.35 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  113  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET'  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


ten  miles  an  hour 


f&fatl 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


a-a*o-u>« 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

|/HOON©_MfN2^ 

&       THE       ^Sfr 

\PREP  SHOPyP 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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91taHanna/{n.c. 

J/fe  J/wsseau  swuse  ofJUos/on 


(J^Slcick     Velvet 

Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


Why 

some 
women 
are       i 
afraid 
of  this  1 
man  & 


& 


His  name  is  Wayne  Collins.  He  is 
exclusively  associated  with 
Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  and  is  a 
professional  interior  designer  — 
that's  why  some  women  may 
be  a  little  afraid. 

However,  Wayne  is  a  professional 
who  knows  his  business.  And  that 
business  is  to  advise  you  and 
assist  you  in  selecting  furnishings 
for  your  home.  No  one  knows 
better  than  you  what  your  life 
style  is  .  . .  finding  furnishings  and 
accessories  to  complement  your 
way  of  life  is  Wayne's  job.  He's 
easy  to  work  with,  and  he'll  tell 
you  about  our  free  design  service. 

Come  in  soon  and  talk  with  him 
—  or  one  of  our  other  talented 
designers.  See  the  beautiful  room 
settings  comprised  of  fine 
Wellington  Hall  furniture  and 
exciting  accessories. 

Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  — a  different 
way  to  select  beautiful  furnishings 
for  your  home.  We  think  you'll 
like  it. 

WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 

381  Elliot  St.  •  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Falls 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.  •  969-2335 
(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9. . .  near  128) 

Open  9:30  to  6  daily  /  Fridays  until  9. 
Financial  Arrangements  Available. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 
2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  ccn  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  col  lection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


.Pyramids . 
miirorWt  guilt* 


In  that  art  has  always  been 
created  on  the  backs  of  slaves,  there 
has  always  been  an  "art  guilt". 

Today  the  arts  are  created 
more  on  surplus  provided  by 
technology. 

Yet  an  "art  guilt"  remains. 

One  may  look  at  the  Pyra- 
mids and  marvel  at  the  grand  concep- 
tion. I,  for  one,  cannot  do  so  without 
thinking  of  all  the  poor  mugs  who 
burned  out  their  lives,  by  the  thou- 
sands, hauling  stones. 

Nor  can  I  look  at  St.  Peter's, 
or  Chartres,  or  a  hundred  other  cathe- 
drals rising  up  from  impoverished 
plains  without  considering  how,  in 
human  terms,  the  poor  mugs'  energies 
might  have  been  more  divinely  spent. 

(I've  always  known  what 
Stonehenge  is.  It's  the  result  of  a  sur- 
plus of  labor  in  an  economy  that  could 
afford  to  misdirect  it.) 

When  an  economy  has  a  sur- 
plus of  labor,  the  surplus  has  usually 


gone  into  totally  useless  things  about 
which  we  have  nothing  else  to  say  but, 
My,  what  an  eloquent  statement  on  the 
Soaring  Spirit  of  Man!  We  call  it  Art. 

According  to  this  theory,  the 
Art  of  today  is  in  going  to  the  Moon. 
Our  technology  creates  so  much  sur- 
plus we  can  send  a  few  men  to  gambol 
on  a  different  dust. 

Just  as  the  surplus  from  a 
slave  economy  built  the  Parthenon  for 
the  Greeks  and  the  Colosseum  for  the 
Romans,  while  the  people  were  starv- 
ing in  infancy  and  dying  of  old  age  at 
30,  so  today  there  are  those  who  say 
we  should  not  walk  the  Moon  when  we 
cannot  walk  the  city  streets. 

Yet  the  difference  is  the  past 
surpluses  have  been  created  by  human 
sweat.  Our  current  surplus  is  created 
by  the  workings  of  technology. 

We  need  have  no  guilt  for 
creating. 

We  need  only  have  guilt  for 
what  we  are  creating. 

GREGORY  MCDONALD,  May  5, 1971 


Gregory  Mcdonald 
writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe,  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call ... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/fi  2  years  or  longer 
,w  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/o  Regular 
//i\        Savings 


^S!^    /O    Sl,000*mTi 


minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


5 


\ 


Qf     90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notict  Rtquirad  after  tha  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  •   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


The  Only  One. 

Only  the  most  perfect, 
hand  picked  white 
Chardonnay  grapes \ 

Only  from  the  first 
delicate  pressing. 

Only  in  the  greatest 
vintage  years. 

Taittinger 

Comtes  de  Champagne 
Blanc  de  Blancs 


— — — ■»■=■ 

Epluchage,  the  old  world  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  perfection 
of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand, 


New  York. 
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Some  conscientious  Bostonians 

serve  as  investment  advisers  to 

hospitals,  churches,  and  charities. 

Because  they  re  conscientious,  they 

worry  increasingly  about  making 

the  right  decisions  in  an  increasingly 

changeable  market. 

So  they  call  on  us  to  provide  them 
with  continuing  investment  advice. 

If  you're  one  of  those  conscientious 
Bostonians,  talk  to  Wendell 
Hastings,  our  specialist  in  chari- 
table investments,  at  742-4000. 
Like  you,  he's  conscientious. 
And  concerned. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  FD. l.C. 
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YOU  WONT  FIND  A  BETTER  CUP  OF  COFFEE  than  up  by 
the  round-bellied  stove  in  the  Jack  Daniel's  sawmill. 

Visitors  in  the  Hollow  say  it  beats  anything  from  home.  The  reason, 

so  say  our  sawyers  who  make  the  coffee,  is  water 

from  Jack  Daniel's  limestone  cave  spring.  And 

they're  probably  right.  For  100  years,  our  limestone 

spring  water  has  kept  Jack  Daniel's  whiskey  free 

of  any  iron  taste.  It  likely  does  the  same  for 

coffee.  If  you're  down  our  way  and  drop  in  for 

a  visit,  you  might  just  ask  if  there's  a  pot  on  the 

sawmill  stove. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


©  1971,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY    •    90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE    •    DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY    •    LYNCHBURG  (POP.  361),  TENN. 


NED   ROREM 

Lions  (a  dream) 

Program  note  by  the  composer 

Rorem  was  born  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  on  October  23  1923.  He  completed  the 
score  of  Lions  (a  dream)  in  New  York  on  October  17  1963.  The  world  premiere 
was  given  by  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Sixten  Ehrling  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  on  October  28  1965.  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  November  25  last. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  E  flat 
clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare 
drum,  tenor  drum,  triangle,  castanets,  tambourine,  tarn  tarn,  xylophone,  vibra- 
phone, glockenspiel,  cymbals,  wood  block,  5  temple  blocks,  2  bongos,  chimes, 
harp,  celesta,  strings  and  a  'combo'  placed  on  the  side  of  the  stage,  which 
includes  alto  saxophone,  a  'set'  (snare  drum,  bass  drum  and  suspended  cymbal), 
piano  and  solo  double  bass. 

Poetry  and  zoology  have  obsessed  me  since  infancy.  The  first  obsession 
has  been  satisfied  in  the  writing  of  hundreds  of  songs,  the  second  in 
composing  three  so-called  tone  poems  in  honor  of  my  favorite  animals: 
eagles,  lions  and  whales.  [Eagles  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  several  times  in  1964  under  the  direction  of  Leopold 
Stokowski.]  Although  it  is  not  my  belief  that  music  means  anything  in 
a  literal  way  (tell  an  untutored  listener  that  La  mer  represents  three 
scenes  of  city  life  rather  than  three  moods  of  the  ocean,  and  he'll  believe 
you),  I  nevertheless  don't  practice  what  I  preach.  Eagles  (1958)  is  based 
literally  on  a  Whitman  poem.  Whales  is  prompted  by  the  verse  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  and  Lions  (composed  in  Saratoga  in  1963)  bears  the  following 
information  on  the  title  page: 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 

Must  die  for  love  .  .  .' 

(ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL) 

Twenty  years  ago,  one  morning 
after  a  dream,  I  wrote  a  poem 
called  LIONS.  That  poem  is  lost  but 
the  dream  remains  clearly  still. 

It  opens  into  a  room  of  adolescence 
where  I  discovered  music,  the 
sound  of  my  time  before  that  of  the 
past.  (In  such  a  room  —  ignorant 
of  Bach,  Chopin,  even  Tchaikovsky 
—  /  used  to  hear  recorded  screams 
of  Varese  and  Milhaud,  tangos 
of  Ravel  and  Stravinsky,  Blues  of 
Mildred  Bailey  and  Billie  Holiday.) 
Now  that  room  grows  vast  as 
a  cathedral,  strangely  cheerful, 
agreeably  foreboding.  I  re-enter 
there,  nervous,  obsessed;  the  old 
Blues  disks  are  turning  again. 
Somewhere  in  the  night  a  clock 
strikes  three.  Drawn  toward  the  closet 
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door  I  open  it  and  behold!  on  the 
dark  little  floor  a  litter  of  lion  cubs 
purrs,  furry-gold  and  rolling. 
Watching  them,  I  want  to  play.  And 
do  .  .  .  But  their  parents  must  be 
near!  Indeed,  I  turn  to  see  the  male's 
head,  great,  the  King  framed  by  a 
sunburst  halo,  a  desert,  approaches, 
roars.  Terror  is  joyous,  the  yellow 
light  too  much,  I  am  swallowed, 
drowned  in  fire,  in  the  mane,  a 
peaceful  martyr.  In  the  howling 
elation  I  die,  and  dying,  am  aware  of 
purrs,  of  Blues  receding,  innocence 
dimmed,  hearing  the  force  of  an 
obsession  like  motors  under  water 
miles  away. 

Today  I  reconstruct 

the  forgotten  poem  in  orchestration. 

'YADDO',  SARATOGA,  N.Y. 
AUGUST-SEPTEMBER  1963 


Ned  Rorem  grew  up  in  Chicago.  He  began  his  musical  education  in 
that  city,  then  studied  at  Northwestern  University  and  at  the  Curtis 
Institute.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
for  two  summers,  and  took  his  master's  degree  at  the  Juilliard  School. 
His  composition  teachers  were  Bernard  Wagenaar,  Aaron  Copland  and 
Virgil  Thomson.  Between  1951  and  1955  he  lived  in  Europe,  making 
Paris  his  base.  Ned  Rorem  is  not  only  a  prolific  composer,  but  is  also 
an  articulate  and  entertaining  writer.  Five  of  his  books  —  Music  and 
people,  Music  from  inside  out,  The  Paris  diary  of  Ned  Rorem,  The  New 
York  diary  and  Critical  affairs  —  a  composer's  journal  —  have  been  pub- 
lished in  recent  years,  and  last  season  two  of  his  plays  were  presented 
off-Broadway  in  a  double  bill.  He  has  composed  operas  and  ballets, 
chamber  music,  solo  instrumental  works  and  pieces  for  orchestra,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  songs.  In  1968  he  received  a  grant  from  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  in  recent  years  has  been 
composer-in-residence  at  the  Universities  in  Buffalo  and  Utah.  During 
the  past  summer  he  worked  at  the  Blossom  Festival  School  of  Kent  State 
University  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  coaching  performers  for  a  con- 
cert of  his  own  music. 


The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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EDWARD  ELGAR 

Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36  'Enigma' 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Elgar  was  born  at  Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  on  June  2  1857;  he  died 
at  Worcester  on  February  23  1934.  He  began  work  on  the  Variations  in  October 
1898  and  completed  them  on  February  19  of  the  following  year.  The  first  per- 
formance was  given  in  St  James's  Hall,  London,  on  June  19  1899;  Hans  Richter 
conducted.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Chicago 
Orchestra  on  January  4  1902,  Theodore  Thomas  conducting.  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  first  played  the  Variations  on  December  24  1903,  when 
Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra 
bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  organ  and  strings. 

THE   FIRST  FIFTY  YEARS  OF   ELGAR'S   LIFE 

Had  one  run  into  Sir  Edward  Elgar  on  Commonwealth  Avenue  when  he 
visited  Boston  in  1905,  one  might  well  have  guessed  him  to  be  an  officer 
of  the  British  army  in  mufti.  His  clothes  would  have  been  impeccably 
tailored,  his  bearing  stiffly  military.  Had  one  spoken  to  him,  he  would 
probably  have  been  civil  but  curt.  The  impression  of  a  soldier  would 
have  been  apparently  confirmed  by  the  thick,  carefully  trimmed  mous- 
tache and  the  short-cropped  hair.  In  sum,  here  was  a  soldier  and  a 
man  of  the  upper  class. 

Yet  Elgar  was  neither  of  these  things:  the  son  of  a  provincial  organist 
who  owned  the  music  store  in  the  sleepy  English  cathedral  town  of 
Worcester,  he  had  been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  music.  He  had 
left  school  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  and,  the  prospects  of  making  a 
livelihood  in  music  being  dim,  he  had  embarked  on  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  office  of  a  solicitor.  Only  a  year  later,  however,  he  had  had  enough 
of  the  legal  profession  and  decided,  whatever  the  hardships,  that  he 
must  return  to  music.  He  became  assistant  organist  to  his  father  at 
St  George's  Church  in  Worcester;  he  played  violin  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity arose;  he  became  a  competent  bassoonist.  Appointed  conductor 
of  the  Worcester  Glee  Club  and  of  the  town's  Instrumental  Society,  he 
often  also  acted  as  concertmaster  of  the  Worcester  Philharmonic.  Mean- 
while he  composed  occasional  music  for  his  friends  and  for  his  church. 
In  his  early  twenties  he  began  an  odd  five-year  stint  as  bandmaster  at 
the  County  Asylum  at  Powick,  where  he  coached  the  musical  members 
of  the  staff,  as  well  as  providing  them  with  new  compositions.  The 
instrumental  muster,  which  varied  from  week  to  week  and  year  to  year, 
read  something  like  this:  piano,  bombardon,  euphonium,  flute,  piccolo, 
clarinet,  two  cornets,  a  handful  of  violins,  a  viola,  a  cello  and  a  double- 
bass.  It  was  hardly  conventional  training,  yet  Elgar  learnt  so  precisely 
from  this  experience  how  his  music  would  actually  sound  in  perform- 
ance, that  when  he  came  to  writing  for  symphony  orchestra  in  later 
years,  his  grasp  of  orchestration  was  wholly  assured;  only  rarely  did  he 
alter  anything  in  his  scores  after  hearing  the  music  played. 

Worcester,  Gloucester  and  Hereford  are  the  cathedral  towns  which  share 
the  Three  Choirs  Festival  each  year.  During  the  first  week  of  September 
there  are  performances  of  major  choral  and  orchestral  works.  The  quiet 
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provincial  routine  undergoes  a  total  upheaval.  Musical  England,  such  as 
it  was  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  would  travel  from  London,  Man- 
chester and  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  take  part  either  as  performers 
or  listeners.  These  contacts  with  the  outside  world  made  Elgar  ambitious 
to  visit  Leipzig,  then  one  of  the  most  flourishing  centers  of  musical 
instruction,  performance  and  publishing.  But  no  funds  were  available, 
so  he  had  to  be  content  with  occasional  visits  to  London  for  lessons, 
concerts  and  as  many  meetings  with  other  musicians  as  he  could  arrange. 
In  1884  the  conductor  August  Manns  put  Elgar's  Sevillana,  an  orches- 
tral movement,  on  one  of  his  Crystal  Palace  programs,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Romance  for  violin  and  piano  was  accepted  for  pub- 
lication. 

A  few  years  later  Elgar  married  one  of  his  piano  pupils.  She  was  Caroline 
Alice,  daughter  of  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Gee  Roberts,  who  was, 
according  to  one  of  his  superiors,  'the  best  officer  in  the  Bombay  Army, 
and  perhaps  in  India,  capable  of  commanding  any  army  in  the  field'. 
Alice  was  eight  years  older  than  Edward,  her  social  background,  in  an 
age  when  such  things  were  of  more  than  a  little  import,  was  far 
removed  from  that  of  a  musician  whose  father  was  in  'trade'.  Her  cous- 
ins and  aunts  remonstrated  (the  General  and  Lady  Roberts  were  both 
dead),  but  Alice  was  obdurate  and  she  became  Mrs  Elgar  at  a  ceremony 
held  in  Brompton  Oratory,  London,  on  May  8  1889. 

It  is  appropriate  to  point  out  here  that  Elgar  had,  some  years  earlier, 
converted  to  Roman  Catholicism.  England  was  largely  a  Protestant  coun- 
try; English  musicians  of  the  Establishment  were  for  the  most  part 
grounded  in  the  Anglican  cathedral  tradition,  a  circumstance  which 
provides  the  reason  why,  as  time  passed,  there  was  mutual  suspicion 
between  Elgar  and  the  academic  composer-teachers  like  Sir  Charles 
Stanford  and  Sir  Hubert  Parry. 

After  his  marriage  Elgar  moved  to  London,  and  there  set  up  home  in 
genteel  Kensington.  He  found  it  impossible  to  earn  a  living,  and  Alice's 
private  income  could  not  support  the  both  of  them.  They  were  forced 
to  return  to  Worcester.  During  the  final  decade  of  the  century  Elgar 
moved  back  to  London,  but  again  was  unable  to  obtain  enough  work  as 
a  teacher,  so  returned  once  more  to  Worcestershire,  this  time  settling 
in  the  town  of  Malvern.  Meanwhile  his  reputation  was  growing  apace; 
the  house  of  Novello  was  publishing  the  bulk  of  his  new  music,  and, 
since  there  was  a  series  of  popular  choral  pieces,  selling  it  too. 

Elgar's  life  changed  completely  after  the  premiere  of  the  Enigma  varia- 
tions on  June  19  1899.  Hans  Richter,  the  German  conductor,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  Halle  Orchestra  of  Manchester  two  years  earlier, 
directed  the  performance,  and  he  was  to  be  one  of  Elgar's  staunchest 
champions  during  the  following  decade.  To  say  that  Elgar  became 
famous  overnight  would  be  an  exaggeration,  but  he  was  now  considered 
not  only  the  country's  foremost  composer — no  particular  distinction 
in  those  rather  barren  years  —  but  as  worthy  to  take  a  place  among 
Europe's  most  gifted  men  of  music.  Arthur  Johnstone,  critic  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  wrote  after  a  performance  of  the  Variations  in 
1900:  'The  audience  seemed  rather  astonished  that  a  work  by  a  British 
composer  should  have  other  than  a  petrifying  effect  upon  them.' 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Great  Britain  was  at  her  most  prosperous 
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epoch  in  history.  Her  far-flung  Empire,  protected  by  a  powerful  fleet, 
provided  raw  materials  at  minimum  cost;  these  fed  the  industrial 
machine  on  which  the  island-kingdom's  wealth  was  founded.  Her  states- 
men had  kept  her  apart  from  the  European  squabbles  of  the  previous 
half-century,  and  when  the  rather  drab  final  years  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign  came  to  an  end  with  the  old  lady's  death  in  1901,  the  country 
seemed  to  be  entering  a  new  age  of  opulent  and  elegant  frivolity  under 
King  Edward  VII.  But  in  spite  of  the  optimism  and  the  wealth,  the  sun 
was  starting  its  slow  descent  over  the  British  Empire.  Political  turbulence 
in  Europe  was  to  increase  during  the  first  decade  of  the  new  century  and 
the  ripples  were  to  reach  across  the  Channel.  There  was  a  plague  of 
minor  revolutionary  movements.  Nor  is  it  fanciful  to  look  for  parallels 
in  European  artistic  and  musical  life.  True,  in  England  it  was  still  the  age 
of  Rudyard  Kipling,  Thomas  Hardy  and  A.  E.  Housman.  But  Bernard  Shaw 
was  already  writing  his  no-nonsense  socialistic  plays.  In  music  it  was 
the  decade  of  Gustav  Mahler's  last  symphonies,  of  Elektra  and  Salome, 
while  Pierrot  Lunaire  and  Le  sacre  du  printemps  were  only  just  over 
the  horizon. 

How  did  Elgar  fit  into  this  world?  For  the  public  figure  it  was  a  time  of 
recognition  and  honors:  in  1904  he  received  his  knighthood;  Oxford, 
Yale  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  were  three  of  the  seven  uni- 
versities which  awarded  him  honorary  doctorates  between  1904  and 
1907;  he  was  elected  to  that  exclusive  intellectual  stronghold,  the  Athen- 
aeum, in  1904.  And  in  1911,  shortly  before  his  Coronation,  King  George  V 
invested  Elgar  with  the  Order  of  Merit,  an  honor  conferred  only  on  a  very 
few  of  Britain's  most  distinguished  citizens.  Sir  Edward's  acquaintances 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century  included  King  Edward  VII,  with 
whom  he  dined  on  several  occasions,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  England's 
premier  noble  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  Frank  Schuster  the  financier, 
Alice  Stuart-Wortley,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Millais,  John  Singer  Sar- 
gent, Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  Richard  Strauss  and  Admiral  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  This  selective 
list  provides  some  idea  of  the  breadth  of  his  social  life. 

For  Elgar  the  composer,  it  was  the  decade  of  his  greatest  fertility:  he 
finished  The  dream  of  Gerontius,  four  of  the  Pomp  and  circumstance 
marches,  The  apostles,  the  Introduction  and  allegro  for  string  quartet 
and  strings,  The  kingdom,  the  Violin  concerto  and  the  two  symphonies. 
In  addition  he  wrote  much  other  vocal,  instrumental  and  chamber  music. 

ELGAR  THE  MAN 

What  then  of  the  man  who  sent  his  wife  a  picture  postcard  of  the  Back 
Bay  in  1905,  writing  over  the  skyline,  'This  is  a  fine  town:  home  soon 
love  Edward'?  Remember  that  he  was  forty  before  he  attained  the  recog- 
nition he  felt  he  had  deserved  for  many  years.  He  had  become  bitter. 
Beneath  the  military  bearing  and  outward  composure  lay  a  nature  which 
retained  many  of  the  traits  of  adolescence:  his  moods  would  veer  from 
intense  depression  and  nervous  exhaustion  to  an  infuriatingly  boyish 
exuberance.  He  disliked  city  life;  he  was  much  more  at  home  in  his 
beloved  Worcestershire,  hunting,  beagling,  cycling,  fishing,  walking, 
playing  golf  or  flying  kites.  He  adored  his  dogs  and  his  books.  He  was  an 
ardent  Shakespearean,  —  (his  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  are  immediately 
apparent  in  the  masterly  symphonic  study  Falstaff);  other  authors  whose 
writing   he  enjoyed   were  Voltaire,   Drayton,   Sidney,    Longfellow   and 
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Holinshed.  History  fascinated  him,  as  did  classical  literature  and  heraldry. 

He  was  a  romantic,  a  lover  of  pageantry,  something  of  a  snob,  intensely 
patriotic.  He  could  be  savagely  vituperative  and  unforgiving  to  those  he 
thought  his  enemies,  at  the  same  time  deeply  loyal  to  his  friends.  Two 
days  after  King  Edward's  death  on  May  6  1910  he  wrote  to  Frank 
Schuster:  'These  times  are  too  cruel  &  gloomy — it  is  awful  to  be  here 
now  —  that  dear  sweet  tempered  King-Man  was  always  so  "pleasant" 
to  me  ....  I  have  a  cold  &  cannot  face  the  winds  —  so  I  did  not 
venture  to  Bray  today  although  I  ventured  to  Cough  ....  We  are  dis- 
mally gay  —  walk  like  ghosts  &  eat  like  ghouls.  Oh!  it  is  terribly  sad/ 
This  offers  only  a  glimpse,  but  it  is  there,  of  Elgar's  schoolboy  humor, 
and  of  the  gloomy  side  of  his  nature.  There  was  no  'stiff  upper  lip'  in 
his  approach  to  music.  Ernest  Newman  once  wrote:  'He  could  rarely 
listen  to  fine-souled  music  without  the  tears  coming  into  his  eyes.' 

He  was  an  early  riser.  During  the  periods  when  he  was  composing,  he 
would  regularly  sit  down  at  his  upright  piano  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  trying  out  themes  and  making  notes  on  manuscript  paper. 
Then  he  would  write  at  a  table,  getting  up  every  now  and  then  to  try  a 
few  measures  on  the  piano.  He  would  work  for  four  hours  and  then  stop. 

Elgar  relied  enormously  on  the  support  of  his  wife  Alice,  and  she  gave 
it  unstintingly;  she  was  his  greatest  propagandist  and  source  of  encour- 
agement. To  outsiders  she  often  seemed  to  go  too  far.  Sir  Arnold  Bax 
wrote  in  his  autobiography  Farewell,  my  youth:  '  .  .  .  .  almost  at  once 
she  began  to  speak  enthusiastically  and  a  little  extravagantly  about  her 
wonderful  husband  and  his  work.'  And  August  Jaeger,  Elgar's  confidant 
at  Novello  and  'Nimrod'  of  the  Enigma,  variations,  who  must  be  counted 
his  closest  friend,  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Richard  Powell  ('Dorabella') 
after  the  first  full  rehearsal  in  Dusseldorf  for  The  dream  of  Gerontius: 
'As  for  dear  Mrs  E.,  you  can  imagine  her  state  of  seventh-heaven-beati- 
tude, with  eyebrow  lifting,  neck  twisting,  forget-me-not  glances  towards 
the  invisible  Heavens!  Don't  think  I  am  making  fun  of  her!  I  am  not; 
but  you  know  her  signs  of  deep  emotion  over  the  Dr's  music,  don't 
you?'  On  the  other  hand,  Lady  Elgar  could  be  a  tough  manager;  she 
was,  after  all,  a  General's  daughter.  Elgar  was  lazy  and  dilatory  in  mat- 
ters of  business,  and  she  cajoled,  sometimes  ordered  him  to  attend  to 
them.  When  her  husband  was  behaving  like  a  schoolboy  and  embarass- 
ing  other  people,  she  made  excuses  for  him;  when  he  was  bored  and 
moody,  as  he  often  was  after  finishing  a  large  composition,  she  would 
do  everything  to  cheer  him  up.  She  died  in  1920,  and  Elgar  never  recov- 
ered from  the  loss.  'On  the  death  of  his  wife,'  wrote  Sir  Arnold  Bax, 
'he  became  cranky  and  embittered.' 

When  Elgar  died  in  1934,  the  Musical  Times  devoted  the  larger  part  of 

the  April  issue  to  articles  about  the  composer  and  his  music.  The  editors 

ended  their  long  appreciation  with  this  paragraph:  'He  was  not  a  happy 

man.  His  work  taxed  him  body  and  soul  —  let  the  enjoyment  that  he 

has  given  to  the  world  be  the  measure  of  what  it  cost  him  —  and  its 

burden  was  not  lightened  by  his  constant  and  perverse  belief  that  the 

hand  of  the  world  was  against  him.  Perhaps  it  was  in  self-confession  that 

he  wrote  at  the  head  of  one  of  his  works   [the  Second   symphony]: 

"Rarely,  rarely  comest  thou,  spirit  of  delight."  ' 

continued  on  page  39 
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*  ..leara  more  in  my 
own  cycle  shop  than 

some  colleger 


Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the    interest   and    time   to   consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F T)  I  C 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 
A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

E-arly  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 


;o 


musicians 

of 

tomorrow  . . . 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 

^ NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

(212)  749-2802 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


WHY  CAVE  ATLANT1QUE  GIVES  YOU 
BETTER  WINE  FOR  LESS  COST 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  newly  formed  wine  im- 
porting firm,  with  a  retail  store  at  1675  Mass. 
Ave.,  in  Cambridge. 

There  are  six  reasons  why  Cave  Atlantique 
is  able  to  provide  better  wine  at  a  lower  price. 

■  DIRECT  IMPORTING 

Unlike  most  retail  stores,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
also  a  wine  importer  and  wholesaler.  This 
means  that,  in  most  cases,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
the  only  intermediary  between  the  vineyard 
owner  or  European  shipper  and  the  retail 
client.  By  way  of  comparison,  there  are  many 
wines  sold  at  retail  in  Massachusetts  which 
are  controlled  by  New  York  importers,  who 
sell  to  Massachusetts  wholesalers,  who  in 
turn  sell  to  the  retailer.  The  fewer  companies 
involved  in  the  importation,  the  lower  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

■  CONTINUAL  TASTING  OF  THE 

INVENTORY 

A  wine  is  very  expensive  (perhaps  even 
wasted)  if  it  does  not  match  the  customer's 
requirements.  Cave  Atlantique's  wine  buyers 
continually  taste  and  evaluate  the  wines  that 
have  been  imported.  Thus,  the  firm  is  able 
to  provide  customers  with  meaningful  assist- 
ance in  selecting  wine. 

■  10%  DISCOUNT 

For  any  single  purchase  of  12  bottles,  whether 
of  the  same  or  different  wines,  Cave  Atlan- 
tique will  give  a  10%  discount  off  the  price 
for  single  bottles.  Mixing  a  case  of  12  different 
wines  thus  provides  a  very  economical  way 
for  a  customer  to  determine  which  wines  he 
or  she  likes  best. 

■  FORWARD  BUYING 

For  certain  types  of  wines  (particularly  Bor- 
deaux wines  of  the  better  vintages)  the  prices 
are  rising  rapidly  in  response  to  the  demand 
conditions  of  the  market.  The  most  important 
determinant  of  the  retail  price  of  these  wines 
is  how  early  the  store  was  able  to  purchase 
them.  Cave  Atlantique  has  made  a  practice 
of  buying  certain  critical  wines  as  much  as 
six'  months  or  a  year  in  advance  of  the  time 
it  plans  to  sell  them. 

■  SPECIALIZATION  IN  WINE 

By  specializing  only  in  wine,  the  firm  is  able 
to  eliminate  very  substantial  overhead  costs 
that  are  presently  incurred  by  most  other 
Massachusetts  firms. 


■  RANGE  OF  INVENTORY 

In  choosing  its  wines,  the  firm  attempts  to 
balance  a  comprehensive  offering  of  the 
world's  great  wines  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  wines  of  more  modest  reputa- 
tion and  price. 

For  example,  Cave  Atlantique  has  a  three- 
fold philosophy  with  respect  to  wines  from 
the  Burgundy/Beaujolais  region:  first,  to 
offer  a  selection  of  outstanding  wines  from 
great  vintages,  e.g. 

Vintage        Commune  /Vineyard  Case  Bottle 

1962     Chambertin  Clos 

de  Beze  $102.60      $9.50 

1964     Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00         6.75 

1964     Hospices  de  Beaune 

Corton  "Cuvee 

Docteur  Peste"  129.00      12.00 

1969     Le  Montrachet  172.25       15.95 

1969     Meursault  "Charmes"    59.50         5.50 

second,  to  offer  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
of  good,  yet  moderately  priced  wines,  e.g. 

1966  Beaune  "Clos  du  Roi"     60.50         5.60 

1967  Morey  St.  Denis 

"Clos  des  Ormes"  53.40  4.95 

1969  Savigny  Premier  Cm  39.25  3.60 
1969     Chablis  Premier  Cm 

"Montee  de  Tonnerre"  41.50  3.85 

third,  to  find  a  number  of  sound  wines  that 
can  be  offered  at  inexpensive  prices: 

1966  Bourgogne  Rouge  32.50  3.00 

1969  Bourgogne  Blanc  27.00  2.50 

1969  Fleurie  36.00  3.35 

1969  Brouilly  30.00  2.85 

1969  Beaujolais  24.00  2.25 

Essentially  the  same  approach  is  taken  with 
wines  from  other  areas  such  as  Bordeaux,  the 
Loire,  Germany,  Porto,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  list  of  the  wines  in  stock  is  avail- 
able without  charge,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  491-2411  or  491-7629. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME   PRODUCTS   INC. 


KEnmore  6-1952 
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Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 


Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


^A legendary  M experience  in  fining 


At  the  Prudential  Center 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


at  THE  COLONNADE 
^Boston  s  newest  grand  hotel 

for  ^Reservations:  262-0600 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 


MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdon,  Inc. 

O'vu+fal  Ait 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera, 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


^^H 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 
bum as  a  remembrance  gift. 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boyiston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE!  •  Harvard  Sq.    868  2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.    773-8500 


If  you  cant  clear  all 

the  investment  hurdles, 

takealookat 

our  track 

record* 


U£f*R. 


When  today's  busy,  on-the-run  investor  gets 
tripped  up  by  the  demands  of  the  job,  he 
stands  to  lose  more  than  his  control.  He  can 
lose  quite  a  bit  of  money  as  well. 

An  Investment  Agency  Account  at 
State  Street  Bank  puts  one  of  our  Account 
Officers  in  direct  supervision  of  your 
securities.  You  can  retain  the  final  say-so— 
but  he  keeps  track  of  all  the  details, 
paperwork  and  safekeeping. 

Backing  him  up  is  an  experienced 
Account  Team.  And  in  support— with  data  on 
which  to  base  decisions— are  the  diverse 
talents  of  our  research  men,  securities 
analysts  and  tax  specialists.  To  the  facts  and 
figures  we  add  the  seasoned  judgment  of 
our  senior  investment  committee. 

It  may  surprise  you  how  little  it  costs  to 
put  this  personal  attention  and  superior 
investment  strength  to  work  for  you. 

Telephone  Pete  Buchanan  at  466-3721 
for  an  appointment.  He'll  be  glad  to  show 
proof  of  our  ability  to  remove  those  barriers 
to  effective  investment  performance. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  BOSTOM 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &.  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 


Elgar's  great  friend,  Ernest  Newman,  wrote  in  the  London  Sunday  Times: 
'He  was  a  man  of  enormous  vitality,  for  all  his  sensitiveness  and  valetu- 
dinarianism. That  nose  of  his,  with  its  boldness  and  mass,  and  the 
exceptionally  large  nostrils  that,  even  when  he  was  lying  pitiably  weak 
in  his  last  illness,  seemed  to  be  distended  in  a  passionate  effort  to  draw 
all  life  into  them  and  make  it  part  of  himself,  were  the  outward  sign  of 
a  constitution  and  a  mind  of  unusual  strength.  He  saw  the  outer  world 
as  a  magnificent  pageant,  every  line  and  colour  of  which  thrilled  him. 
I  remember  the  passion  of  delight  with  which  he  would  describe  a  piece 
of  superb  horsemanship  at  a  military  display;  the  sculpturesque  figures 
of  man  and  horse  had  etched  themselves  upon  a  brain  that  revelled  in 
any  manifestation  of  life  at  its  strongest  and  proudest.' 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  VARIATIONS 

The  Three  Choirs  Festival  was  one  of  several  important  and  well  pub- 
licized events  in  the  English  musical  calendar.  Another  was  the  triennial 
Leeds  Festival,  for  which  Elgar  was  commissioned  in  1898  to  write  a 
cantata.  He  chose  as  his  subject  the  struggle  of  Caractacus,  an  early 
king  of  Britain,  against  the  Romans.  Finally  captured  after  fighting  the 
Southern  invaders  for  nine  years,  Caractacus  was  shipped  to  Rome, 
where  his  life  was  spared  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  text  of  Elgar's 
cantata  was  embarrassingly  jingoistic,  and  the  composer  wrote  to  Jaeger 
in  reply  to  some  criticism:  'I  knew  you  would  laugh  at  my  librettist's 
patriotism  (&  mine)  never  mind:  England  for  the  English  is  all  I  say  — 
hands  off!  There's  nothing  apologetic  about  me.'  Queen  Victoria  ac- 
cepted the  dedication,  and  the  luminaries  of  English  music  attended  the 
premiere  of  Caractacus  on  October  5.  The  performance  was  moderately 
successful,  but  Elgar,  in  his  usual  way,  was  hurt  and  depressed  that  the 
critics  had  not  been  unreservedly  enthusiastic.  He  complained  in  a  letter 
to  Jaeger  two  weeks  later  how  miserable  he  felt,  and  how  hopelessly 
unremunerative  it  was  to  compose:  'Well  I've  written  Caractacus,  earn- 
ing thro'  it  75/-  a  week,  and  that's  all.'  (Fifteen  shillings  of  the  cur- 
rency of  1898,  is,  in  terms  of  present  day  living,  probably  equivalent  to 
about  $15!) 

Despite  the  gloom,  it  was  during  that  same  October  that  'one  evening, 
after  a  long  and  tiresome  day's  teaching,  I  musingly  played  on  the  piano' 
the  theme  of  the  Enigma  variations.  Mrs  Elgar  asked  him  what  it  was. 
'Nothing',  he  replied,  'but  something  might  be  made  of  it.  Powell  [who 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  second  variation]  would  have  done  this,  or 
Nevinson  [Variation  12]  would  have  looked  at  it  like  this.'  Alice  finally 
said,  'Surely  you  are  doing  something  that  has  never  been  done  before?' 

She  was  wrong,  although  her  husband,  according  to  Nicolas  Slonimsky, 
that  indefatigable  explorer  of  musical  byways,  'probably  did  not  realize 
that  he  was  not  the  first  to  write  this  type  of  musical  cryptogram.  As  long 
ago  as  1825,  Boosey  and  Co.  published  in  London  a  piano  suite  by 
Cipriani  Potter,  the  now  completely  forgotten  composer,  who  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  in  England  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  title 
of  the  piece  was:  "The  Enigma:  —  Variations  and  Fantasia  on  a  Favorite 
Irish  Air  for  the  Piano  Forte,  in  the  Style  of  Five  Eminent  Artists.  Com- 
posed and  Dedicated  to  the  Originals  by  Cipriani  Potter."  The  best  guess 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  "five  eminent  artists"  is  that  they  were  Ries, 
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Kalkbrenner,  Cramer,  Rossini  and  Moscheles.'  (from  Musical  oddities  in 
Etude  of  November  1951.) 

At  all  events,  four  days  after  his  whining  letter  to  Jaeger  of  October  20, 
Elgar  wrote  again:  'I  have  sketched  a  set  of  Variations  (orkestra)  on  an 
original  theme:  the  variations  have  amused  me  because  I've  labelled 
'em  with  the  nicknames  of  my  particular  friends  —  you  are  Nimrod.  That 
is  to  say  I've  written  the  variations  each  one  to  represent  the  mood  of 
the  "party"  writing  the  var:  him  (or  her)self  and  have  written  what  I 
think  they  wd.  have  written  —  if  they  were  asses  enough  to  compose 
—  it's  a  quaint  idea  &  the  result  is  amusing  to  those  behind  the  scenes  & 
won't  affect  the  hearer  who  "nose  nuffin".  What  think  you?' 

There  is  no  record  of  Jaeger's  reply,  but  it  must  have  been  encouraging, 
for  by  February  5  the  sketches  were  complete.  Elgar  spent  fourteen  days 
on  the  orchestration.  On  February  19  he  finished.  Determined  that  the 
Variations  should  be  conducted  by  a  musician  of  stature,  he  sent  the 
score  two  days  later  to  Hans  Richter.  There  followed  a  month  of  anxious 
waiting.  Then  a  telegram  arrived  from  the  eminent  German  conductor: 
yes,  he  would  program  the  new  work. 

Rehearsals  began  on  June  3  under  Henry  Wood's  direction.  Richter  him- 
self took  over  on  the  17th,  and  after  one  more  rehearsal,  conducted  the 
premiere  on  June  19th.  Although  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  critical 
carping  about  the  mystery  surrounding  the  identity  of  the  'friends  pic- 
tured within',  to  whom  the  Variations  were  dedicated,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Elgar  had  at  last  achieved  real  success.  Performances  followed 
apace  in  England,  and  the  work  reached  Chicago  less  than  three  years 
later.  At  Richter's  suggestion  Elgar  extended  the  final  variation,  and  the 
version  we  know  today  was  first  played  at  the  Three  Choirs  Festival 
three  months  after  the  London  premiere. 


THE  ENIGMA 

Over  the  third  bar  of  his  autograph  score  Elgar  inscribed  the  word 
'Enigma',  and  at  about  the  time  of  the  first  performance  he  wrote:  'I 
will  not  explain  —  its  dark  saying  must  be  left  unguessed,  and  I  warn 
you  that  the  apparent  connection  between  the  Variations  and  the  theme 
is  often  of  the  slightest  texture;  further,  through  and  over  the  whole  set 
another  and  larger  theme  "goes"  but  is  not  played  —  so  the  principal 
theme  never  appears,  even  as  in  some  late  dramas,  e.  g.,  Maeterlinck's 
"L'intruse"  and  "Les  sept  princesses",  the  chief  character  is  never  on 
the  stage.' 

The  two  mysteries  —  of  the  'dark  saying'  and  the  larger  theme'  —  have 
intrigued  musicians,  musicologists  and  critics  ever  since.  Elgar  apparently 
took  into  his  confidence  only  three  people,  his  wife,  Jaeger  (Nimrod) 
and  Mrs  Richard  Powell  (Dorabella),  all  of  whom  he  swore  to  secrecy. 
Evidence,  much  of  it  ambiguous  and  contradictory,  has  been  gleaned 
not  only  from  that  original  statement,  but  also  from  reported  conversa- 
tions with  Elgar,  and  from  his  correspondence.  The  searchers  refuse  to 
give  up.  What  is  the  'dark  saying'?  Is  the  'larger  theme'  a  familiar  melody 
which  'goes'  with  the  original  theme  in  counterpoint?  Is  it  an  overriding 
emotional  'theme',  the  'loneliness  of  the  artist',  for  example? 
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Sir  Landon  Ronald,  the  conductor,  felt  that  there  was  in  reality  no 
'Enigma',  and  that  Elgar  was  up  to  a  bit  of  characteristic  'leg  pulling'. 
But  for  most  people  that  was  too  easy  a  solution.  Five  years  after  the 
composer's  death,  Ernest  Newman  devoted  four  of  his  erudite  articles 
in  the  London  Sunday  Times  to  the  problem.  He  demolished,  to  his  own 
satisfaction  at  least,  the  theory  that  the  'larger  theme'  was  musical, 
deducing  instead  that  the  composer  'may  have  deliberately  mystified  the 
world  by  using  the  musical  term  "theme"  in  a  non-musical  sense,  and 
that  what  was  really  in  his  mind  was  some  such  "well-known  theme"  as 
love  and  friendship.' 

Yet  others  have  searched  for  a  piece  of  music  which  'goes'.  Early  solu- 
tions were  Auld  lang  syne,  All  through  the  night  and  Pop  goes  the  wea- 
sel. American  music-lovers  had  a  chance  to  make  their  guesses  when  the 
Saturday  Review  ran  an  'Enigma  contest'  in  1953.  The  judges,  George 
Marek  of  RCA  Records,  Mrs  Carice  Elgar  Blake  (the  composer's  daugh- 
ter) and  Irving  Kolodin  awarded  prizes  for  'Una  bella  serenata'  from 
Mozart's  Cos)  fan  tutte,  the  'Agnus  Dei'  from  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor, 
the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  Pathetique  sonata,  and  God  save 
the  Queen. 

In  1960  Sir  Jack  Westrup,  then  Professor  of  Music  at  Oxford  University, 
suggested  that  the  Variations  may  use  'some  kind  of  musical  cipher  or 
anagram,  which  defeats  any  attempt  at  solution  because  we  have  no 
clue'.  Others  since  have  refused  to  be  daunted:  Dr  Roger  Fiske,  in  a 
Musical  Times  article  (November  1969),  boldly  entitled  'The  Enigma:  a 
solution',  maintained  that  the  'theme'  is  musical  and  that  Auld  lang  syne 
is  the  correct  answer:  'Elgar  at  first  expected  his  enigma  to  be  solved,' 
he  wrote,  'but  when  it  became  clear  that  the  Variations  were  to  be  a 
lasting  success,  he  changed  his  attitude  ...  By  1910  Elgar  did  not  in  the 
least  want  his  enigma  solved.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  whole 
of  Victoria's  reign  no  English  composer  had  written  a  lastingly  success- 
ful orchestral  work.  Elgar  had  no  grounds  for  thinking  his  Variations 
would  be  played  for  more  than  a  year  or  two.  It  was  one  thing  to  amuse 
one's  friends  with  a  rather  frivolous  puzzle  in  ephemeral  music,  quite 
another  to  admit  to  such  a  "jape"  in  a  constantly-performed  master- 
piece. Elgar  came  to  hate  the  very  mention  of  the  enigma,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  he  sometimes  bent  the  truth  in  his  attempts  to  hush 
it  up.  What  seemed  a  good  jape  in  1898  seemed  a  very  silly  one  a  few 
years  later.' 

It  may  have  been  Professor  Westrup's  article  that  prompted  Eric  Sams's 
researches,  the  results  of  which  appeared  in  the  Musical  Times  only  a 
few  months  after  Dr  Fiske's  article.  Mr  Sams,  himself  an  expert  cryptolo- 
gist,  who  has  written  exhaustively  about  the  ciphers  of  Robert  Schumann, 
also  takes  the  view  that  Auld  lang  syne  is  the  right  solution.  Having  made 
the  closest  observation  of  Elgar  the  crytographer,  having  found  parallels 
in  the  personalities  of  Schumann  and  Elgar,  he  proposed,  by  the  use  of 
a  complicated  cipher,  that  Auld  lang  syne  does  indeed  correspond  with 
the  'larger  theme',  and  that  the  'dark  saying'  is  inspired  by  a  book  which 
Elgar  knew  well,  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio  Medici.  'Part  two,'  points 
out  Mr  Sams,  'begins  with  charity,  friends  and  friendship,  proceeds  to 
Enigmas  (sic)  and  culminates  in  music.' 

The  most  recent  offering  on  the  subject,  by  Geoffrey  Poole,  appeared  in 
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the  issue  of  music  and  musicians  dated  August  1971.  With  a  little  jug- 
gling (which  one  may  well  not  consider  defensible),  Mr  Poole  concludes 
that  by  the  use  of  an  extremely  simple  cipher  Elgar  transformed  the 
letters  which  make  up  his  wife's  names  'Caroline  Alice'  into  the  'Enigma' 
theme. 

We  can  be  sure  that  Mr  Poole's  will  not  be  the  last  words  on  the  sub- 
ject, although  the  guessing  game  is  ultimately  not  very  important.  As 
Sir  Donald  Tovey  wrote  in  his  entertaining  essay  on  the  Variations:  '  .  .  .  I 
find  nothing  enigmatic  in  the  composition,  and  until  I  do  I  shall  not 
bother  my  head  with  an  enigma  which  concerns  no  question  of  mine. 
Another  part  of  the  enigma  is  personal;  and,  as  such,  is  the  private  affair 
of  the  composer  and  those  friends  of  his  whom  it  concerns.' 


THE  MUSIC  AND  THE  'FRIENDS   PICTURED  WITHIN' 

After  the  first  performance  of  the  Variations,  the  critic  of  The  Times 
complained  that  because  the  identity  of  the  dedicatees  was  unknown, 
'it  is  evidently  impossible  for  the  uninitiated  to  discuss  the  meaning  of 
the  work'.  It  is  clear  that  Elgar  continued  to  be  under  pressure  to  reveal 
who  his  friends  were,  and  in  1913  he  wrote  comprehensive  notes  to 
accompany  the  Aeolian  Company's  piano  rolls  of  the  Variations.  (They 
were  later  reprinted  by  Novello  in  book  form,  with  photographs  of  each 
'friend',  under  the  title  'My  friends  pictured  within'.)  One  sentence,  part 
of  the  note  on  Nimrod,  serves  as  an  ideal  introduction  to  the  whole 
work:  The  variations  are  not  all  "portraits";  some  represent  only  a 
mood,  while  others  record  an  incident  known  only  to  two  persons.' 

The  theme,  remarkable  for  its  irregular  phrase  lengths  and  its  falling 
thirds  and  sevenths,  leads  directly  into: 

1.  C.A.E.  —  Caroline  Alice  Elgar,  the  composer's  wife.  'The  variation  is 
really  a  prolongation  of  the  theme  with  what  I  wished  to  be  romantic 
and  delicate  additions;  those  who  knew  C.A.E.  will  understand  this  ref- 
erence to  one  whose  life  was  a  romantic  and  delicate  inspiration.'  The 
triplet  call  in  the  opening  measures,  scored  for  oboe  and  bassoon,  por- 
tray the  signal  Elgar  used  to  whistle  whenever  he  arrived  home. 

2.  H.D.S.-P.  —  Hew  David  Steuart-Powell  was  a  pianist,  a  member  of  the 
trio  in  which  Elgar  played  the  violin  and  Basil  Nevinson  (no.  12)  the 
cello.  'His  characteristic  diatonic  run  over  the  keys  before  beginning  to 
play  is  here  humorously  travestied  in  the  semiquaver  passages;  these 
should  suggest  a  Toccata,  but  chromatic  beyond  H.D.S.-P.'s  liking.' 

3.  R.B.T.  —  Richard  Baxter  Townsend  was  a  true  English  eccentric.  A  clas- 
sical scholar  and  author,  he  was  also  at  one  time  a  cattle  rancher  and 
prospector.  When  Elgar  knew  him,  he  had  become  slightly  deaf,  and 
was  accustomed  to  ride  through  the  streets  of  Oxford  on  his  tricycle,  the 
bell  constantly  ringing.  Since  he  could  not  hear  other  people,  he  wanted 
to  make  sure  they  could  hear  his  approach.  The  variation  itself,  accord- 
ing to  Elgar  'has  a  reference  to  R.B.T.'s  presentation  of  an  old  man  in 
some  amateur  theatricals  —  the  low  voice  flying  off  occasionally  into 
"soprano"  timbre.'  Mrs  Powell  recognized  all  the  allusions:  'Elgar  has 
got  him  with  his  funny  voice  and  manner  —  and  the  tricycle!  It  is  all 
there  and  is  just  a  huge  joke  to  anyone  who  knew  him  well.' 
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4.  W.M.B.  —  William  Meath  Baker,  a  country  squire.  'In  the  days  of 
horses  and  carriages  it  was  more  difficult  than  in  these  days  of  petrol  to 
arrange  the  carriages  for  the  day  to  suit  a  large  number  of  guests.  The 
variation  was  written  after  the  host  had,  with  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand, 
forcibly  read  out  the  arrangements  for  the  day  and  hurriedly  left  the 
music-room  with  an  inadvertent  bang  of  the  door/ 

5.  R.P.A.  —  Richard  Penrose  Arnold,  a  son  of  Matthew  Arnold,  was  'a 
great  lover  of  music,  which  he  played  (on  the  pianoforte)  in  a  self-taught 
manner,  evading  difficulties  but  suggesting  in  a  mysterious  way  the  real 
feeling/  R.P.A/s  seriousness,  the  mood  underlying  the  rich  string  melody 
of  this  variation,  was  lightened  by  wit  and  whimsy,  nicely  expressed  by 
the  punctuations  of  the  woodwind. 

6.  Ysobel  —  Isabel  Fitton,  an  amateur  viola  player  of  some  beauty.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  the  opening  bar,  a  phrase  made  use  of  throughout 
the  variation,  is  an  "exercise"  for  crossing  the  strings  —  a  difficulty 
for  beginners;  on  this  is  built  a  pensive,  and  for  a  moment,  romantic 
movement/ 

7.  Troyte  —  Arthur  Troyte  Griffith,  one  of  Elgar's  closest  friends.  Tovey 
wrote:  'With  his  three  drums,  he  is  as  impossible  at  afternoon  tea  as 
Bernard  Shaw's  Professor  Higgins  was  in  his  mother's  drawing  room.  But 
Pygmalion  is  a  good  fellow  for  all  that.'  The  variation  describes  not  a 
personality  but  an  event:  'The  uncouth  rhythm  of  the  drums  and  lower 
strings,'  explained  Elgar,  'was  really  suggested  by  some  maladroit  essays 
to  play  the  pianoforte;  later  the  strong  rhythm  suggests  the  attempts  of 
the  instructor  (E.E.)  to  make  something  like  order  out  of  chaos,  and  the 
final  despairing  "slam"  records  that  the  effort  proved  to  be  in  vain.' 

8.  W.N.  —  Winifred  Norbury,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
Worcestershire  Philharmonic  Society.  The  variation  was  'really  suggested 
by  an  eighteenth  century  house.  The  gracious  personalities  of  the  ladies 
[of  the  Norbury  family]  are  sedately  shown  ...  a  little  suggestion  of  a 
characteristic  laugh  [of  W.N.  herself]  is  given.' 

9.  Nimrod  —  August  Jaeger.  ('Jaeger'  is  German  for  'hunter',  Nimrod  the 
'mighty  hunter'  of  the  Old  Testament.)  'The  variation  bearing  this  name 
is  the  record  of  a  long  summer  evening  talk,  when  my  friend  discoursed 
eloquently  on  the  slow  movements  of  Beethoven,  and  said  that  no  one 
could  approach  Beethoven  at  his  best  in  this  field,  a  view  with  which  I 
cordially  concurred.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  opening  bars  suggest  the 
slow  movement  of  the  Eighth  sonata  (Pathetique).'  This  Adagio,  which 
glows  with  characteristic  Elgarian  nobility  and  depth  of  feeling,  has 
become  in  England  a  traditional  piece  for  commemoration  of  the  dead. 
It  expresses  poignantly  and  majestically  Elgar's  final  word  on  Nimrod: 
'His  place  has  been  occupied  but  never  filled.' 

10.  Dorabella  —  Dora  Penny,  later  to  become  Mrs  Richard  Powell,  who 
was,  after  Alice,  the  dearest  and  closest  of  Elgar's  women  friends.  A 
light  Intermezzo,  it  parodies  Dorabella's  youthful  stutter,  and  is  in  com- 
plete and  welcome  contrast  to  the  solemnity  of  'Nimrod'. 

11.  G.R.S.  —  Dr  G.R.  Sinclair,  organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral.  The  title 
is  not  really  fair,  for  as  Elgar  wrote:  'The  variation  has  nothing  to  do 
with  organs  or  cathedrals,  or,  except  remotely,  with   G.R.S.  The  first 
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few  bars  were  suggested  bv  his  great  bulldog  Dan  [a  well-known  char- 
acter! falling  down  the  steep  bank  into  the  river  Wye;  his  paddling  up 
stream  to  find  a  landing  place;  and  his  rejoicing  bark  on  landing.  G.R.S. 
said.  "Set  that  to  music."  I  did;  here  it  is.'  With  remarkable  perspicacity 
Sir  Donald  To\ev,  who  composed  his  note  on  the  Variations  without 
anv  knowledge  of  the  characters'  identitx,  wrote:  '  ...  if  I  were  a 
policeman  I  think  I  should  ask  Mr  G.R.S.  to  produce  his  dog-license; 
the  behavior  of  those  basses  paddling,  with  the  theme,  after  a  stick 
thrown  into  the  pond  bv  the  violins,  and  the  subsequent  barking  of  the 
brass,  can  hardly  be  mere  coincidence.' 

12.  B.G.N.  —  Basil  \e\inson,  cellist  of  Elgar's  trio.  The  melody  for  cello 
solo,  marked  'molto  espressivo'  is  the  composer's  tribute  to  a  verv  dear 
friend  whose  scientific  and  artistic  attainments,  and  the  wholehearted 

they  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends,  particularly  endeared 
him  to  the  writer.' 

13.  ■  * — Lady  Mary  Lygon,  a  member  of  the  Worcester  Philharmonic 
Society  and  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  musical  festivals.  'At  the  time 
of  the  composition,'  wrote  Elgar,  she  was  on  a  sea  voyage.  The  drums 
suggest  the  distant  throb  of  the  engines  of  a  liner  over  which  the  clarinet 
quotes  a  phrase  from  Mendelssohn's  "Calm  sea  and  prosperous  voyage"/ 

14.  E.D.U.  —  Elgar  himself.  The  letters  represent  a  phonetic  version  of 
his  nickname.  A  precious  thought  perhaps,  but  there  is  nothing  precious 
in  the  music  itself,  which  is  bold,  assertive  and  masterly.  'Written  at  a 
time  when  friends  were  dubious  and  generally  discouraging  to  the  com- 
poser's musical  future,  this  variation  is  merely  to  show  what  E.D.U. 
[a  paraphrase  of  a  fond  name;  intended  to  do.  References  made  to 
Variation  1  [h\s  wife]  and  Variation  9  [Nimrod],  two  great  influences  on 
the  life  and  art  of  the  composer,  are  entirely  fitting  to  the  intention  of 
the  piece.  The  whole  of  the  work  is  summed  up  in  the  triumphant,  broad 
presentation  of  the  theme  in  the  major.' 


STUDENT  TICKETS 


A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 

RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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ANTONlN   DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor     'From  the  New  World' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


op.  95 


Dvorak  was  born  at  Nelahozeves,  Bohemia,  on  September  8  1841;  he  died  in 
Prague  on  May  1  1904.  He  composed  the  New  World  symphony  in  America 
during  1892  and  1893.  Anton  Seidl  conducted  the  premiere  with  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  December  15  1893.  The  first  performance  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  was  given  two  weeks  later,  on  December  29,  Emil 
Paur  conducting. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bas- 
soons, 4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals  and 
strings. 

When  Dvorak,  a  famous  composer,  successful  exponent  of  the  principle 
of  racial  character  in  music,  took  up  his  dwelling  in  America,  he  spoke 
constantly  of  this  country's  musical  destiny  as  certain  to  grow  from  its 
folk  melody.  His  enthusiasm  found  a  general  and  a  warm  response. 
Collections,  examples  or  Negro  songs  and  Indian  melodies,  were  shown 
to  him.  When  at  length  he  made  it  known  that  he  had  composed  a 
Symphony  and  entitled  it  'From  the  New  World',  there  was  naturally  a 
sanguine  expectation  in  certain  quarters  of  a  present  fulfillment  of 
Dvorak's  prophecies.  The  Svmphony,  first  performed  in  New  York  in 
1893  in  the  composer's  presence,  brought  loud  applause.  Dvorak's 
American  friends,  notably  Henry  T.  Burleigh,  his  friend  at  the  National 
Conservatory,  who  had  pressed  upon  him  some  Negro  songs  for  his 
perusal,  looked  eagerly  to  find  a  significant  assimilation  of  them  in  the 
new  score. 

But  this,  as  it  proved,  was  rather  too  much  to  expect.  Dvorak  in  his  native 
simplicity,  always  content  to  infuse  the  traditional  forms  with  a  special 
coloring,  was  never  inclined  toward  scholarly  research  in  the  folk  music 
of  other  peoples,  nor  the  adoption  of  other  styles.  The  Symphony  turned 
out  to  be  as  directly  in  the  Bohemian  vein  as  the  four  (then  in  publica- 
tion) which  had  preceded  it.  Dvorak,  cordially  received  in  the  v 
World  during  his  three  vears'  stav  as  teacher,  yet  remained  a  stranger  in 
a  land  whose  music,  like  its  language,  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  The 
critic,  Henry  KrehbieL  whose  eagerness  was  moderated  bv  a  characteris- 
tic clear-sightedness,  could  no  more  than  point  to  a  'Scotch  snap'  (a 
displaced  accent  characteristic  of  Negro  rhythm)  in  the  main  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  and  a  resemblance  to  the  Negro  spiritual  'Swing 
low,  sweet  chariot'  in  the  lyric  second  theme.  There  were  lengthy  specu- 
lations in  print  as  to  whether  the  Svmphony  was  'American'  in  letter  or 
in  spirit;  whether  in  any  case  plantation  songs  or  music  derived  from 
the  American  Indians  could  be  called  national;  as  to  what  were  the 
actual  intentions  of  the  composer  and  how  far  he  had  realized  them. 
Some  persisted  in  seeking  the  seeds  of  an  American  musical  culture  in 
the  Symphony,  and  others  ridiculed  their  attempt.  The  whole  problem 
remained  in  an  indeterminate  state  for  the  good  reason  that  very  few 
in  that  dark  period  had  any  articulate  acquaintance  with  either  Negro 
melodies  or  Indian  music. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  topic  at  last  burned  itself  to  ashes. 
The  commentators  have  long  since  laid  away  as  outworn  and  immate- 
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rial  the  assembled  pros  and  cons.  The  title  no  longer  provokes  inquiry. 
The  case  for  a  significant  manifestation  of  music  integral  to  America  in 
Dvorak's  last  symphony  is  no  more  than  a  ghost  of  the  eager  nineties. 
The  'New  World'  Symphony  has  survived  on  its  purely  musical  graces, 
as  one  of  its  composer's  most  melodious  and  most  brilliant  works. 

A  brief  review  of  the  old  controversy  is  of  objective  interest  as  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Symphony,  and  as  the  record  of  a  passing  convulsion 
in  the  preliminary  birthpangs  of  American  musical  consciousness. 

Dvorak  was  induced  to  visit  America  by  the  persuasion  of  Mrs  Jeannette 
M.  Thurber,  to  direct  a  school  of  music,  the  'National  Conservatory'  in 
New  York  City,  which  she  had  founded  six  years  before.  The  salary 
Dvorak  would  have  found  difficult  to  decline.  It  was  six  times  what  he 
received  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  and  would  enable  him  to  compose 
as  he  wished  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  was  in  October  1892  that  the  com- 
poser arrived  in  New  York.  At  first  he  found  the  life  and  people  of 
America  strange  and  bewildering,  but  sensed  a  real  promise  in  what  he 
defined  as  their  'capacity  for  enthusiasm'.  He  pointed  out  in  an  article 
'Music  in  America',  which  he  contributed  to  Harper's  Magazine,  that  this 
limitless  enthusiasm,  'also  called  "push",'  at  length  ceased  merely  to 
annoy  him.  'Now  I  like  it;  for  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
youthful  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  to  take  up  everything  is  the  best 
promise  for  music  in  America.' 

Dvorak  made  three  books  of  sketches  for  the  Symphony,  which  have 
survived,    under   the    date,    in    his    own    writing,    December   19    1892. 
Sketches  showing  the  outlines  of  the  slow  movement,  under  the  title 
'Legenda',  bear  the  date  January  10  1893.  The  sketches  for  the  Scherzo 
were  completed  at  the  end  of  that  month,  and  the  Finale  by  May  25. 
In  the  ensuing  summer,  Dvorak  sought  seclusion  for  the  scoring  of  his 
new  work  in  an  environment  neither  of  Negroes  nor  of  Indians,  neither 
of  mountain  air  nor  sea  breezes.  His  choice  fell  upon  a  small  commu- 
nity of  people  of  his  own  race  and  language,  in  the  farm  country  of 
the  West — it  was  perhaps  the  only  spot  in  the  New  World  where  he 
could  almost  have  imagined  himself  in  the  rolling  meadowlands  of  his 
own  country,  with  the  genial  country  folk  which  were  his  own  kind  all 
about  him.  The  town  was  Spillville  in  northern  Iowa,  a  settlement  of  a 
few  hundred  people,  mostly  Bohemians,  who  cultivated  their  acres,  or 
plied    their   Old   World    handicrafts    in    the    making   of   quaint   clocks. 
Dvorak  took  modest  quarters  there  with  his  family,  was  befriended  by 
numerous  neighbors,  played  the  organ  in  the  Bohemian  church  of  St 
Wenceslaus,  completed  his  fair  copy,  and  wrote  a  string  quartet  and 
string   quintet.    Musicians   were   found    among   the    inhabitants    to    try 
these  over. 

Shortly  before  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  from  the  manu- 
script in  December,  the  composer  made  a  statement  for  publication  in 
which  he  said:  1  am  satisfied  that  the  future  music  of  this  country  must 
be  founded  upon  what  are  called  the  Negro  melodies.  These  can  be  the 
foundation  of  a  serious  and  original  school  of  composition  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States.  When  first  I  came  here,  I  was  impressed  with 
this  idea,  and  it  has  developed  into  a  settled  conviction.  These  beautiful 
and  varied  themes  are  the  product  of  the  soil.  They  are  American.  They 
are  the  folk  songs  of  America,  and  your  composers  must  turn  to  them. 
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All  the  great  musicians  have  borrowed  from  the  songs  of  the  common 
people/ 

Naturally,  a  statement  such  as  this  just  before  the  first  disclosure  of  a 
Symphony  entitled  'From  the  New  World',  by  a  much  acclaimed  com- 
poser, aroused  very  specific  expectations.  When  the  excitements  attend- 
ant upon  the  first  performance  had  cleared  away,  it  became  evident 
even  to  those  who  would  have  liked  to  think  otherwise  that  national 
origins  in  the  music  were  predominantly  Bohemian. 

When  Dvorak  was  queried  by  his  bewildered  adherents  as  to  how  far 
he  had  gone  into  American  sources,  he  denied  having  used  any  actual 
melodies  in  his  work.  Yet  for  years  the  statement  persisted  in  cropping 
up  that  actual  American  melodies  had  been  used.  Karel  Hoffmeister 
stated  in  his  biography  of  his  fellow-countryman  that  'a  series  of  motives 
used  as  the  basis  of  the  work  are  connected  with  America.  This  thematic 
material,  like  that  of  the  American  quartet  and  quintet,  has  been  derived 
or  imitated  from  Negro  and  Indian  sources/  Wilhelm  Klatte,  the  German 
analyst  of  the  score,  steered  more  cautiously  upon  this  point,  but 
betrayed  his  ignorance  of  Negro  spirituals  by  speaking  of  the  'black 
minstrels'  as  the  true  guardians  of  folk  music  in  America.  The  notion  that 
the  Symphony  contained  Indian  themes  was  at  last  boiled  down  to  the 
mere  fact  that  Dvorak  spoke  to  Krehbiel  of  having  had  Longfellow's 
'Hiawatha'  in  mind  when  he  composed  the  Largo.  It  strongly  suggests  the 
'Dumka',  his  favorite  name  for  a  nostalgic  slow  movement. 

There  is  a  recording  of  the  'New  World'  symphony  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler  conducting,  available  on  the  RCA  label. 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

ERICH  KUNZEL,  Resident  Conductor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  made  his 
debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  last 
month.  Born  in  New  York  City  in  1935,  he 
began  musical  studies  as  a  young  boy,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  halfway  through  his 
high  school  career  he  had  organized  a  small 
orchestra  for  radio  concerts  and  a  light 
opera  company,  and  was  conducting  and 
arranging  music.  He  entered  Dartmouth 
College  as  a  chemistry  major,  but  soon 
decided  that  music  was  to  be  his  career.  He  studied  conducting  with 
Pierre  Monteux,  and  in  1957  made  his  professional  conducting  debut 
with  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  Company.  Later  the  same  year  he  began  gradu- 
ate work  in  music  at  Harvard  University,  and  in  1958  was  appointed  to 
the  music  faculty  of  Brown  University,  where  he  completed  his  master's 
degree.  During  that  time  he  not  only  directed  choral  and  chamber 
ensembles,  but  was  also  assistant  conductor  of  the  Rhode  Island  Phil- 
harmonic. Continuing  his  studies  with  Pierre  Monteux,  he  became  his 
Personal  Assistant  on  Monteux's  last  tours  of  Europe  and  America. 

In  recent  years  Erich  Kunzel  has  conducted  at  the  Cincinnati  Summer 
Opera  Festival  and  at  the  Long  Island  Festival.  In  1968  he  directed  the 
premiere  of  Borodin's  Prince  Igor  in  an  English  translation.  Now  in  his 
sixth  year  with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  he  took  part  in  the  Orchestra's 
world  tour  in  1966,  conducting  concerts  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Singapore, 
Manila,  Okinawa,  Taipei,  Japan,  Korea  and  Hong  Kong.  After  directing 
the  premiere  of  Brubeck's  The  light  in  the  wilderness,  which  he  also 
recorded,  he  conducted  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  in  Europe.  He  has 
appeared  on  several  occasions  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Pops. 
Erich  Kunzel's  records  are  on  the  Decca  label. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cam'bridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR   (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Whitestone 


Young  instrumentalists  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  hold  an  ensemble 
rehearsal  for  youngsters  visiting  Tanglewood  through  the  Days  in  the 
Arts  program.  In  time,  these  young  instrumentalists  will  take  their 
places  in  leading  orchestras.  10  percent  of  all  the  players  in  the  major 
US  orchestras  are  alumni  of  the  Center  —  of  these  30  percent  are  con- 
certmasters  and  principals  of  their  orchestras. 

In  June  1972  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  begin  its  thirtieth  session. 
For  each  of  the  past  twenty-nine  sessions,  the  Center  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  helping  its  students  discover,  realize  and  expand  their  potential. 
The  aggregate  effect  has  been  incalculable;  the  Center's  fame  is  inter- 
national, and  it  can  count  among  its  alumni  members  of  orchestras 
around  the  globe,  as  well  as  scores  of  the  eminent  and  creative  per- 
forming artists  of  our  day.  A  partial  list  of  the  distinguished  alumni 
follows: 


conductors 

Claudio  Abbado 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Sarah  Caldwell 

Robert  Craft 

Lukas  Foss 

Walter  Hendl 

Irwin  Hoffman 

Louis  Lane 

Lorin  Maazel 

Zubin  Mehta 

Jorge  Mester 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Kenneth  Schermerhorn 

Thomas  Schippers 

Robert  Shaw 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


composers 
Burt  Bacharach 
Luciano  Berio 
Easley  Blackwood 
Michael  Colgrass 
Mario  Davidovsky 
Norman  Dello-Joio 
David  Diamond 
Irving  Fine 
Alberto  Ginastera 
Ulysses  Kay 
Salvatore  Martirano 
Peter  Mennin 
Daniel  Pinkham 
Ned  Rorem 
Robert  Starer 
Charles  Strouse 
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singers 

Adele  Addison 
Eunice  Alberts 
Betty  Allen 
McHenry  Boatwright 
Phyllis  Curtin 
Justino  Diaz 
Rosalind  Elias 
Simon  Estes 
Reri  Grist 
Evelyn  Lear 
Mildred  Miller 
Sherrill  Milnes 
Thomas  Paul 
Leontyne  Price 
George  Shirley 
Shirley  Verrett 


Arthur  Fiedler  conducts  the  Academic  Festival  Overture  of  Brahms  at  a 
noon  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  Esplanade  Orchestra  at  City 
Hall  Plaza.  For  the  past  two  seasons  the  Esplanade  Concerts,  through 
Boston's  Summerthing  program,  have  come  to  the  people  in  several 
locations  of  the  City,  enabling  new  and  ever-larger  audiences  to  attend 
these  free  performances. 


During  the  past  forty-three  seasons,  over  eight  million  people  have 
attended  the  Esplanade  Concerts.  For  many  of  these  people  the  door 
to  the  world  of  music  would  have  remained  closed  were  it  not  for 
these  free  performances. 
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THE  ESPLANADE  CONCERTS 

Over  the  years  the  Esplanade  Concerts 
have  provided  residents  of  Boston  and 
surrounding  communities  with  count- 
less moments  of  musical  magic.  The 
performances,  held  from  the  end  of 
June  through  mid-July,  free  of  charge, 
have  added  immeasurably  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  Boston  and  have  helped 
the  City  uphold  its  position  as  a  major 
cultural  center. 

The  Esplanade  Concerts  are  able  to 
continue  thanks  largely  to  many  lead- 
ing corporations;  as  corporate  spon- 
sors, they  contribute  substantial  monies 
to  help  meet  the  spiraling  costs  of  pre- 
senting the  programs.  Their  public- 
mindedness  is  applauded  each  night  of 
the  Esplanade  season,  often  by  as  many 
as  20,000  persons  at  a  time. 

If  your  corporation  would  like  to  be- 
come a  sponsor  or  co-sponsor  of  these 
concerts  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  its  contribution  helps  uphold 
one  of  Boston's  most  enjoyed  cultural 
activities,  a  Trustee  of  the  Orchestra  is 
always  available  for  consultation.  New 
and  additional  support  must  be 
forthcoming. 
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SYMPHONY  SEATS 

For  many  in  the  audience, 
Symphony  seats  are  cher- 
ished possessions,  vantage 
points  from  which  the  spe- 
cial pleasures  of  music  and 
Symphony  have  unfolded 
throughout  the  years.  A 
$2,500  contribution  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
marks  one's  own  seat  with  a 
permanent  plaque,  or  estab- 
lishes a  chosen  seat  as  a 
memorial  for  a  relative  or 
friend.  This  handsome  ges- 
ture significantly  helps  the 
Orchestra  sustain  its  excel- 
lence, now  and  in  the  future. 
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ARTHUR  FIEDLER  — 

CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  WORLD  ORCHESTRA 


Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  the  City 
of  Boston  were  both  honored  this  fall  when  Mr  Fiedler  was  chosen 
to  represent  Boston  as  Conductor  of  the  first  World  Orchestra.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Federation  of  People-to-people  Programs,  more 
than  145  musicians  from  orchestras  in  all  parts  of  the  world  gathered  to 
give  concerts  at  Philharmonic  Hall  in  New  York,  at  the  dedication  of 
Walt  Disney  World  in  Orlando,  Florida,  and  at  the  Opera  House  of  the 
newly  opened  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  performing  arts  in 
Washington,  DC. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents 
the  second  in  the  series  of 

SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 

A  STRAVINSKY  RETROSPECTIVE 


part  one 

Friday  January  7  at  8.30  pm 

Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Introitus 

Requiem  canticles 
Le  sacre  du  printemps 


part  two 

Saturday  January  8  at  8.30  pm 

Scenes  de  ballet 
Violin  concerto  in  D 
Symphony  of  psalms 


TICKETS,  PRICED  FOR  EACH  CONCERT  AT  $3,  $4.50,  $5.50, 
ARE  AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 


1.  January  27 

MICHAEL  TILSON 
THOMAS 

RALPH  GOMBERG 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents 

A  ROMANTIC  SERIES 

Three  Thursday  evenings  at  8.30 

2.  February  24 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
NICOLE  HENRiOT 


HAYDN 
Oboe  concerto 

MAHLER 
Symphony  no.  5 


LISZT 

Piano  concerto  no.  1 

BRUCKNER 
Symphony  no.  8 


3.  April  13 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK 

YUKO  SHUYOKAWA 

MOZART 
Symphony  no.  29 

MENDELSSOHN 
Violin  concerto 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 


TICKET  PRICES  FOR  THE  SERIES:  $13.50,  $16.50,  $18.50 

TICKETS  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE 
SYMPHONY  HALL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE/ 266-2480 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents 

A  PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

at  Symphony  Hall 

Wednesday  evening  January  5 1972  at  8.30 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 


celebrating  a  fifty-year  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr  Rubinstein  appeared  for  the  first  time  with  the 

Orchestra  in  1921. 


RACHMANINOV      Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  C  minor 
BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat 


TICKET  PRICES 

$25,  $20,  $15,  $10  and  $5 

A  portion  of  the  ticket  price  is  tax  deductible 


REMAINING  TICKETS  FOR  THIS  VERY 
SPECIAL  OCCASION  ARE  NOW  ON  SALE 


Tickets  are  available  by  mail,  or  in  person  from 

BOX  OFFICE  (PF  72),  SYMPHONY  HALL, 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 
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A  SELECTION  OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 
Violin  concerto  no.  2  (Silverstein)  with 
STRAVINSKY     Violin  concerto 


LSC 

2643 

2852 


CARTER 

Piano  concerto  (Lateiner)  with 

COLGRASS 

As  quiet  as 


3001 


FINE 

Symphony  1962  (conducted  by  Fine);  Serious  song; 

Toccata  concertante 


2829 


KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite;  Peacock  variations 


2859 


PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  no.  3;  Scythian  suite 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  6 

Music  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 

Piano  concertos  nos.  1  and  2  (Browning) 

Piano  concertos  nos.  3  and  4  (Browning) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  (Hollander)  with 

Violin  concerto  no.  1  (Friedman) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  (Browning)  with 

WEILL     Suite  from  'The  threepenny  opera' 
Violin  concerto  no.  2  (Perlman)  with 

SIBELIUS     Violin  concerto  (Perlman) 
Symphony-concerto  for  cello  (Mayes)  with 

FAURE     Elegie 


2934 
2707 
2834 
2994 
2897 
3019 
2732 

3121 
2962 


SCHULLER 

Seven  studies  on  themes  of  Paul  Klee  with 

STRAVINSKY 

Agon 


2879 


THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  AND 
ERICH   LEINSDORF  ON 


iMBm 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

*  K  "  K n- 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


with  Diamonds. 
White  and  yellow  30" 

rope  chain. 
Ring.  Greek  key  motif. 


THE  ADVERTISERS 
IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 
ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


:        -  ■'    ■  :    ■    ■     '■■■■■-'■  -    . 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

Tuesday  evening  February  1  1972  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
LAURENCE   LESSER     cello 


GABRIELI 
HINDEMITH 
*SCHUMANN 


Canzoni  for  brass 

Cello  concerto  (1940) 

Symphony  no.  1  in  B  flat     op.  38     'Spring' 


Tuesday  evening  March  21  1972  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 
NICOLE   HENRIOT     piano 


LISZT 
BRUCKNER 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 
Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA   RECORDS 


CHRISTMAS  DECORATIONS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  Mrs  Boyd  Roberts  of  the 
Hi-Da-Way  Flower  Shop  and  Greenhouse  of  Beverly  for  providing  the 
trees  and  wreaths  with  which  Symphony  Hall  was  decorated  during  the 
holiday  season. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2643 


BEETHOVEN 

The  nine  symphonies  (Leinsdorf) 

The  five  piano  concertos  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Violin  concerto  (Heifetz/Munch) 


RCA/VCS  6903 
RCA/VCS  6417 
RCA/LSC  1992 


BERLIOZ 

Romeo  et  Juliette  (Munch) 

Symphonie  fantastique  (Munch) 

Requiem  (Grande  messe  des  morts)  (Munch) 


RCA/LDS  6098 
RCA/LSC  2608 
RCA/LDS  6077 


BRAHMS 

The  four  symphonies  (Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  6186 

A  German  requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes,  NEC  Chorus,  Leinsdorf) 

RCA/LSC  7054 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  2917 


DEBUSSY 
Nocturnes  (Abbado) 

Images  (Thomas) 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 


DG/2530  038 
DG/2530  145 


HOLST 

The  Planets  (Steinberg) 

IVES     Three  places  in  New  England  (Thomas) 
RUGGLES     Sun-treader 


DG/2530  102 
DG/2530  048 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


»°  [MB/7D 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE 

WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall           1284  Beacon  St. 

rookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 

KATE   FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617)  768-6853 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


8  Story  St.  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge 


art/asia 


CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 


The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  —  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


TUESDAY  B  4 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President    E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
PAUL  C  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1972  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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The  Baldwin 
Concert  Grand, 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

conducting. 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-0775 
50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-0450 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  C.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN   L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

VINCENT  C 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.   ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.   LEE  STANTON 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
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Investments  have 
different  rhythms  too! 

Some  people  want  their  investments  to  perform  vivace  while  others  prefer 
a  steadier  pace.  Whichever  pace  suits  you,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  can  develop  a  personal  financial  plan  to  meet  your  needs.  ^^ 

As  part  of  the  Boston  Company  we  can  offer  you  opportunities  in  real     ^^^^ 
estate,  oil  and  gas  and  securities.  Call  us  soon.  ^^5 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
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ANDREW  RAEBURN 

Program  Editor  and 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


NINETY- FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


Tuesday  evening  January  18  1972  at  7.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


*BRAHMS 


Tragic  overture     op.  81 


BRAHMS 


Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 

Allegro  moderato 
Scherzo:  vivace 
Adagio  non  troppo 
Quasi  menuetto 
Rondo:  allegro 


intermission 


STRAVINSKY 


Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 

Part  one:  The  adoration  of  the  earth 
Introduction  -  Auguries  of  spring  (Dances  of  the 
young  girls) -Mock  abduction  -  Spring  Khorovod 
(Round  dance)  -  Games  of  the  rival  clans  -  Proces- 
sion of  the  wise  elder  -  Adoration  of  the  earth  (wise 
elder)  -  Dance  of  the  earth 

Part  two:  The  sacrifice 

Introduction  -  Mystical  circles  of  the  young  girls - 
Glorification  of  the  chosen  victim  -  The  summoning 
of  the  ancients  -  Ritual  of  the  ancients  -  Sacrificial 
dance  (the  chosen  victim) 


The  concert  will  end  about  9.10 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1 896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World. 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  am.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 


uir 


YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 
Ritz-Carlto 
Boston 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

shop,  inc. 

42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 

CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Why 

some 

women 

are 

afraid 

of  this 

man  # 


His  name  is  Wayne  Collins.  He  is 
exclusively  associated  with 
Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  and  is  a 
professional  interior  designer  — 
that's  why  some  women  may 
be  a  little  afraid. 

However,  Wayne  is  a  professional 
who  knows  his  business.  And  that 
business  is  to  advise  you  and 
assist  you  in  selecting  furnishings 
for  your  home.  No  one  knows 
better  than  you  what  your  life 
style  is  .  . .  finding  furnishings  and 
accessories  to  complement  your 
way  of  life  is  Wayne's  job.  He's 
easy  to  work  with,  and  he'll  tell 
you  about  our  free  design  service. 

Come  in  soon  and  talk  with  him 
—  or  one  of  our  other  talented 
designers.  See  the  beautiful  room 
settings  comprised  of  fine 
Wellington  Hall  furniture  and 
exciting  accessories. 

Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  —  a  different 
way  to  select  beautiful  furnishings 
for  your  home.  We  think  you'll 
like  it. 

WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 

381  Elliot  St.  •  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Falls 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.  •  969-2335 
(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9 . . .  near  128) 

Open  9:30  to  6  daily  /  Fridays  until  9 
Financial  Arrangements  Available. 
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/Ae  trousseau  swt/se  o/^foos/on 


(13 tack     Velvet 


Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Kennedy  and  Muskie 


The  ironies  in  the  Kennedy- 
Muskie  tug  of  Presidential  war  are 
reaching  the  breaking  point. 

The  esteem  towards  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  among  Dr. 
George  Gallup's  constituents  is  ris- 
ing steadily,  just  as  Kennedy's  real 
chances  for  the  White  House  are 
evaporating. 

Why  is  he  prospering  in  the 
polls?  Almost  for  the  same  reason 
Muskie  is  doing  well  among  the 
people  who  decide  the  Democratic 
nomination.  Perhaps  this  dichotomy 
is  proof  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
two-party  system,  but  try  telling 
that  to  an  alderman  in  Pittsburgh. 

Kennedy's  is  a  bold,  clear 
voice  on  a  wide  range  of  public 
issues.  He  is  truly  liberated  from 
considerations  of  political  gain,  so  he 
is  deliberately  controversial  and 
flamboyant  on  Ireland,  civil  liberties 
and  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

Muskie's  views  seem  iden- 


tical to  Kennedy's.  But  Muskie 
speaks  less  flashily — or  less  fer- 
vently — and  politicians  and  many 
voters  see  him  as  a  quieter,  duller — 
or  more  stable — man,  less  of  a  boat- 
rocking  paladin  for  the  Party. 

Kennedy's  main  asset  can 
be  converted  into  liquid  currency 
only  by  going  into  the  primaries,  a 
path  he  has  foresworn.  So  he  waits 
until  Muskie  loses  a  few  primaries. 
But  another  irony  clouds  this  wait- 
ing period:  nobody  is  in  shape  to  beat 
Muskie  because  Kennedy  has  so 
monopolized  the  attention  and 
energies  of  those  seeking  an  alterna- 
tive to  Muskie. 

The  endorsement  of  Muskie 
by  Sen.  John  V.  Tunney  of  California 
was  final  proof  that  the  Kennedy- 
f  or-President  drive  is  mostly  gossip 
and  gossamer.  Tunney  rang  down 
the  curtain  on  the  great  scenario 
before  an  out-of-town  tryout. 

MARTIN  F.  NOLAN,  December  10, 1971 


Martin  E  Nolan 
writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/Evening/Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

WW.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 
•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•  A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/n  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/o  Regular 

-iij        Savings 


|i?Z3x     /O   Ji.OOcTmTi 


nimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yoars 


5 


\ 


qi     90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notico  Roquirod  after  th«  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  •  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


The  Only  One. 

Only  the  most  perfect, 
hand  picked  white 
Chardonnay  grapes  ^ 

Only  from  the  first 
delicate  pressing. 

Only  in  the  greatest 
vintage  years. 

Taittinger 

Comtes  de  Champagne. 
Blanc  de  Blancs 


Epluchage,  the  old  world  art  of  meticulously  selecting  each  grape,  assures  the  perfection 

of  Taittinger  Blanc  de  Blancs  Champagne.  Imported  from  Reims,  France  by  Kobrand,  New  York. 
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Some  conscientious  Bostonians 

serve  as  investment  advisers  to 

hospitals ,  churches,  and  charities. 

Because  they're  conscientious,  they 

worry  increasingly  about  making 

the  right  decisions  in  an  increasingly 

changeable  market. 

So  they  call  on  us  to  provide  them 
with  continuing  investment  advice. 

If  you  re  one  of  those  conscientious 
Bostonians,  talk  to  Wendell 
Hastings,  our  specialist  in  chari- 
table investments,  at  742-4000. 
Like  you,  he's  conscientious. 
And  concerned. 


New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

Trust  Department 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Member  F  D  .1  £ . 


BOUFFANT 

BLACK  TAFFETA 

wearing  a  fragile  rose 


Such  good  theatre.  Geoffrey 
Beene  creates  the  perfect 
dress  for  little  evenings.   A 
crescendo  of  rustling  taffeta 
with  handspan  waist  .  .  .  and 
a  skirt  swaying  with  a 
ballerina's  grace.    Romantic 
shawl  collar,  deep  V-plunge 
decolletage  nestled  with 
pale  pink  roses.   Misses  sizes. 

145.00 


DESIGNER'S   SHOP- 
SECOND   FLOOR— BOSTON 


JORDAN  MARSH 
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YOU  WONT  FIND  A  BETTER  CUP  OF  COFFEE  than  up  by 
the  round-bellied  stove  in  the  Jack  Daniel's  sawmill. 

Visitors  in  the  Hollow  say  it  beats  anything  from  home.  The  reason, 

so  say  our  sawyers  who  make  the  coffee,  is  water 

from  Jack  Daniel's  limestone  cave  spring.  And 

they're  probably  right.  For  100  years,  our  limestone 

spring  water  has  kept  Jack  Daniel's  whiskey  free 

of  any  iron  taste.  It  likely  does  the  same  for 

coffee.  If  you're  down  our  way  and  drop  in  for 

a  visit,  you  might  just  ask  if  there's  a  pot  on  the 


IB 

CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 

n 

sawmill  stove. 


©  1971,' Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY    •    90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE    •    DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY    •    LYNCHBURG  (POP.  361),  TENN. 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 
Tragic  overture     op.  81 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  He  composed  the  Tragic  overture,  like  the  Academic  festival  overture,  at 
Ischl  in  the  summer  of  1880.  The  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Hans  Richter,  gave  the  first  performance,  in  Vienna,  later  the  same  year.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  given  on  October  28  1881  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Georg  Henschel.  Mr  Henschel  repeated 
the  work  the  following  week. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

'One  weeps,  the  other  laughs,'  Brahms  said  of  his  pair  of  overtures,  the 
'Tragic'  and  the  'Academic  festival'.  Eric  Blom  adds,  'Why  not  "Jean 
(Johannes)  qui  pleure  et  Jean  qui  ritV  '  But  as  the  bright  overture  does 
not  precisely  laugh  but  rather  exudes  a  sort  of  good-natured,  social  con- 
tentment, a  Cemutlichkeit,  so  the  dark  one  is  anything  but  tearful. 
Critics  have  imagined  in  it  Hamlet,  or  Aristotle,  or  Faust,  or  some  remote 
figure  of  classical  tragedy,  but  none  have  divined  personal  tragedy  in 
this  score.  Walter  Niemann  considers  this  overture  less  genuinely  tragic 
than  the  music  in  which  Brahms  did  not  deliberately  assume  the  tragic 
mask,  as  for  example  the  first  movement  of  the  D  minor  Piano  concerto 
or  certain  well-known  pages  from  the  four  symphonies.  He  does  find 
in  it  the  outward  tragic  aspect  of  'harshness  and  asperity'  and  puts  it  in 
the  company  of  those  '  "character"  overtures  which  have  a  genuine 
right  to  be  called  tragic:  Handel's  Agrippina,  Beethoven's  Coriolan, 
Cherubini's  Medea,  Schumann's  Manfred,  Volkmann's  Richard  III  over- 
tures. No  throbbing  vein  of  more  pleasing  or  tender  emotions  runs 
through  the  cold  classic  marble  of  Brahms'  overture.  Even  the  second 
theme,  in  F,  remains  austere  and  palely  conventional,  and  its  yearning 
is,  as  it  were,  frozen  into  a  sort  of  rigidity.  The  minor  predominates 
throughout,  and  the  few  major  themes  and  episodes  are  for  the  most 
part,  according  to  Brahms'  wont,  at  once  mingled  harmonically  with  the 
minor;  they  are,  moreover,  purely  rhythmical  rather  than  melodic  in 
quality;  forcibly  insisting  upon  power  and  strength  rather  than  con- 
fidently and  unreservedly  conscious  of  them.  The  really  tragic  quality, 
the  fleeting  touches  of  thrilling,  individual  emotion  in  this  overture,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  conflict  and  storm,  but  in  the  crushing  loneliness  of 
terrifying  and  unearthly  silences,  in  what  have  been  called  "dead 
places".  Thus,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  development  section,  where 
the  principal  theme  steals  downward  pianissimo,  note  by  note,  amid 
long-sustained,  bleak  harmonies  on  the  wind  instruments,  and  in  its 
final  cadence  in  A,  E,  sighed  out  by  the  wind  after  the  strings,  we  almost 
think  we  can  see  the  phantom  of  the  blood-stained  Edward  flitting 
spectrally  through  the  mist  on  the  moors  of  the  Scottish  highlands;  or 
again,  at  the  tempo  primo  in  the  close  of  the  development  section, 
where  all  is  silence  and  emptiness  after  the  funeral  march  derived  from 
the  principal  subject  has  died  away;  or  lastly,  at  the  close  of  the  whole 
work,  where  the  curtain  rapidly  falls  on  the  gloomy  funeral  cortege  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  funeral  march.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Tragic  overture  for  RCA. 
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JOHANNES   BRAHMS 
Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  composed  his  Second  serenade  between  1857  and  1860,  completing  it 
in  January  of  the  latter  year.  It  was  first  performed  by  the  Philharmonic  Society 
in  Hamburg  on  February  10  1860.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played 
the  work  on  November  5  1886,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns 
violas,  cellos  and  double  basses. 

The  score  was  published  in  1860.  Brahms  made  revisions  in  1875,  but  the 
changes  were  slight. 

Dr  Edouard  Hanslick,  whose  opinions  are  quoted  nowadays  only  that 
his  errors  of  judgment  may  be  held  up  for  derision,  sometimes  wrote 
justly  about  his  beloved  Brahms,  as  when  he  remarked  of  the  composer's 
two  serenades  that  they  were  no  mere  archeological  digging  up  of  an 
eighteenth  century  form,  but  a  natural  adoption  of  it  through  sympathy 
with  the  poetic  contents.  'They  give  forth  an  odor  of  dried  flowers; 
Brahms'  work  preserves  the  sweet  flavor  of  the  old-fashioned  night- 
music  in  the  deeper  form  of  modern  musical  thought'  (this  was  written 
in  1862).  A  remark  by  the  composer  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Joachim 
bears  this  out:  'I  was  in  a  perfectly  blissful  mood.  I  have  seldom  written 
music  with  such  delight/ 

There  was  a  more  immediate  reason  for  Brahms'  dalliance  with  chamber 
combinations  at  this  particular  time.  The  young  man  spent  four  succes- 
sive winters  (1855-1859)  in  the  employ  of  the  Prince  Paul  Friedrich  Emil 
Leopold  in  the  Principality  of  Lippe-Detmold  near  Hanover.  Brahms, 
then  neither  well-known  nor  affluent,  had  been  introduced  at  Detmold 
by  his  friend  Clara  Schumann,  who  had  been  the  piano  teacher  of 
Princess  Friedrika  of  Lippe-Detmold  and  Fraulein  von  Meysenbug.  These 
two  ladies  duly  became  the  pupils  of  Brahms.  There  was  much  music  at 
the  Residenz,  and  the  duties  of  Brahms  were  not  only  to  teach  piano  to 
members  of  the  royal  family  but  to  conduct  the  chorus  and  contribute 
to  court  performances  as  solo  pianist  or  in  ensemble.  Brahms  delighted 
his  employers  at  Detmold  with  concertos  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Men- 
delssohn and  Schumann. 

The  young  Johannes  entered  this  little  princely  world  with  unease. 
Neither  then  nor  later  did  he  adjust  himself  to  court  etiquette,  for  the 
formal  routine  obviously  irked  him.  He  was  capable  of  appearing  at  the 
wrong  moment  in  a  rumpled  coat  or  battered  hat.  He  admitted  in  a 
letter  that  he  once  inadvertently  (?)  conducted  the  ladies'  chorus  minus 
a  tie.  Karl  von  Meysenbug,  who  was  Brahms's  young  pupil  at  Detmold, 
interceded  for  him  with  his  elders  in  the  interest  of  smoother  relations. 
He  also  sometimes  spoke  to  Brahms  in  gentle  reproach  of  his  perverse 
ways,  but  Brahms  always  dismissed  him  with  the  word  'Pimpkram!' 
('Humbug').  This  is  told  by  Florence  May,  later  Brahms's  pupil  and 
biographer.  Brahms  wrote  to  Joachim  from  Detmold  that  he  was  getting 
along  'rather  better  than  not  at  all'.  The  unexpressed  but  unmistakable 
displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
delight  of  all  in  his  clear  talent  and  the  great  stimulation  he  brought  to 
their    musical    activities.    Brahms    found    compensation    in    tbeir    basic 
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friendliness,  in  the  opportunities  for  chamber  music,  which  were  many, 
in  free  mornings  for  composition,  and  —  not  least — in  the  boon  of 
filling  his  pockets  with  spending  money  in  return  for  no  more  than 
three  mid-winter  months  of  confinement  (living  included). 

Brahms  dwelt  quietly  in  music's  past  at  Detmold,  studying  and  playing 
Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  He  even  gave  himself  a  regimen  of 
Latin  syntax.  But  his  studiousness  readily  found  flower  in  his  creative 
thoughts.  He  wrote  his  First  String  sextet  op.  18,  at  Detmold;  his  Piano 
quartet  in  G  was  first  tried  out  there;  the  First  Serenade  for  eight  wind 
instruments  was  a  Detmold  product.  He  again  wrote:  'I  really  believe, 
dear  Clara,  that  I  am  growing!'  and  'How  delightful  it  is  to  work  with 
buoyancy  and  strength  and  to  know  that  you  and  others  are  showing 
such  keen  interest!'  The  two  serenades  plainly  were  influenced  by  the 
serenades,  divertimenti  and  cassations  of  Mozart's  epoch,  forms  then 
considered  obsolete. 

In  writing  his  two  Serenades  at  Detmold  Brahms  was  undoubtedly  feel- 
ing his  way  towards  symphonic  thoughts.  He  had  composed  his  D  minor 
Concerto  (which  he  completed  and  first  performed  in  the  Detmold 
period)  with  the  heavy  travail  of  orchestral  inexperience.  The  First 
Serenade,  definitely  a  chamber  piece,  he  later  enlarged  for  orchestral 
uses.  The  Serenade  in  A  goes  further.  It  is  definitely  orchestral,  although 
the  omission  of  violins  with  their  high,  brilliant  color  is  the  expedient 
of  a  craftsman  in  the  chamber  medium  who  seeks  the  softer  and  richer 
depths  of  the  strings  as  a  base  for  his  winds.  Brahms  did  not  perform  his 
A  major  Serenade  at  Detmold.  He  carried  his  manuscript  away  with  him 
in  December  1859,  to  Hamburg,  where  he  completed  it  in  January. 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 


Stravinsky  was  born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St  Petersburg,  on  June  17  1882. 
He  began  sketches  for  Le  sacre  du  printemps  in  the  summer  of  1911  and 
completed  the  work  in  March  1913.  The  first  performance,  conducted  by 
Pierre  Monteux,  was  given  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees,  Paris,  on  May  29 
1913,  to  choreography  by  Nijinsky.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  the  first 
American  performance  on  March  3  1922.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  conducted  on  January  25  1924  by  Pierre  Monteux, 
who  also  conducted  the  first  performance  in  New  York  six  days  later  during 
a  tour  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  alto  flute,  2  piccolos,  4  oboes,  2  english  horns,  3 
clarinets,  D  clarinet,  2  bass  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  2  contra  bassoons,  8  horns,  2 
tenor  tubas,  5  trumpets,  3  trombones,  2  bass  tubas,  timpani  (2  players),  bass 
drum,  tamtam,  triangle,  tambour  de  basque,  guero  rape,  antique  cymbals,  harp 
and  strings. 

Some  years  ago  I  suggested  that  any  words  to  hear  Sacre  by  are  bound 
to  be  at  most  entertaining  rather  than  edifying.  After  due  deliberation, 
I  still  think  that  it  is  easier  to  read  about  this  music  —  certainly  it  is 
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easier  to  write  about  it  —  when  one  concedes  at  the  outset  that  he 
is  in  the  presence  of  the  ineffable. 

In  a  sense  all  music  is,  of  course,  just  that.  The  conscientious  critic 
perceives  sooner  or  later  that  what  he  can  say  meaningfully  about  any 
work  seems  to  be   in   roughly  inverse   proportion   to  its  being  worth 

talking  about,  which  suggests  that  the  most  profound  musical  ex- 
pressions are  about  nothing  at  all  outside  music  and  hence  indefinable 
though  not,  perhaps,  indescribable. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  some  remarks  vis-a-vis  the  historical  milieu  are  not 
untoward  as  an  adjunct  to  listening.  Ordinarily  the  sophisticated 
listener  expects  also  a  modicum  of  musical  analysis.  And  yet. Sacre 
somehow  resists  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  its  blueprint.  Like  the 
late  Beethoven  quartets  and  a  handful  of  more  patently  'spiritual' 
creations  it  is  quite  beyond  the  traditional  vocabulary  of  explication. 

Even  such  as  Lawrence  Gilman,  a  patrician  to  whom  cliche  was 
anathema,  found  himself  reduced  to  describing  Sacre  as  merely 
'incomparable'  and  'unparalleled'  —  and  in  the  end  he  bowed  humbly 
to  'the  mystery  of  an  elemental  force'.  Nothing  daunted,  other  great 
and  gifted  men  have  spun  out  booksful  of  prose  about  the  piece. 
The  distinguished  list  includes  Stravinsky  himself,  in  his  twilight  years 
a  prolific  autobiographer.  But  it  is  hardly  irrelevant  to  note  that  the 
composer  has  said  little  about  his  most  celebrated  work,  really,  beyond 
detailing  the  exterior  circumstances  of  its  genesis. 

I  remember  that  Virgil  Thomson,  reviewing  a  concert  in  which  Sacre 
followed  the  Beethoven  Sixth,  found  the  juxtaposition  pleasing  because 
both  scores  might  be  regarded  as  'pastoral'  symphonies.  A  nice  bit  of 
epater  le  bourgeois,  this,  and  defensible  on  the  evidence  of  'programs' 
provided  by  the  respective  composers.  But  much,  much  more  than 
the  greatest  Jiving  musician's  view  of  the  world  around  him  had 
changed  in  the  hundred-odd  years  that  separates  these  disparate 
dramatic  landscapes.  Pace  Thomson,  whom  all  hail,  but  now  that 
the  age  of  anxiety  is  upon  us  we  can  admit  more  freely  than  our 
fathers  that  Sacre  is  a  sort  of  emblem,  if  not  indeed  the  aesthetic 
essence,  of  our  troubled  century. 

As  stated,  this  would  invite  the  inference  that  Sacre  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  philosophers  more  properly  than  musicologists.  But  art  is, 
after  all,  something  more  than  craft.  And  let  us  admit  that  the  hindsight 
of  a  lifetime,  with  ready  access  to  the  printed  score  and  regular 
exposure  to  the  music,  has  neither  diminished  the  arcane  fascination 
of  this  work  nor  mitigated  a  general  reluctance  to  accept  it  as  the 
song  of  our  earth.  Alone  in  the  orchestral  literature,  it  is  unloved  and 
yet  ubiquitous.  Why? 

Under  the  circumstances  one  man's  conjecture  is  as  valid  as  another's, 
but  just  possibly  we  relate  to  Sacre  unavoidably,  however  uneasily, 
because  unlike  any  other  music  it  reaches  into  the  darkest  Jungian 
cellars  of  the  human  condition  to  which  we  are  all  heir.  Certainly 
we  are  no  better  insulated  against  such  an  involuntary  shock  of 
recognition  —  anew  with  each  hearing  —  than  was  the  audience  that 
hissed  in  horror  on  the  occasion  of  the  premiere. 

To  speak  of  that  occasion  as  'historic'  would  be  not  so  much  hyperbole 
as  understatement,  for  in  fact  the  tonal  art  of  the  western  world  has 
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not  yet  recovered  from  the  night  of  May  29th  1913.  The  trauma 
occurred  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  in  Paris,  where  the  various- 
ly fabulous  Ballets  Russes  of  Serge  Diaghilev  was  giving  its  fifth 
spectacular  season.  The  evening  had  begun  auspiciously  with  a  well- 
received  performance  of  Firebird  (L'oiseau  de  feu),  a  repertoire 
favorite  since  1910.  All  that  was  'historic'  came  after  the  intermission, 
when  a  wretched  scrap  of  choreography  by  Vaslav  Nijinsky  (a  superb 
dancer  but  no  maltre  de  ballet)  provided  the  bizarre  backdrop  for  an 
unsuspecting  planet's  introduction  to  a  far  more  radical  score  by 
Diaghilev's  musical  enfant  terrible  (Stravinsky  was  then  thirty).  As  it 
turned  out,  the  experience  was  rather  more  visual  than  auditory  for 
all  concerned.  Pierre  Monteux  no  sooner  had  given  his  carefully- 
rehearsed  orchestra  the  opening  beat  when  pandemonium  broke  loose, 
not  in  the  pit  but  onstage;  moments  later,  the  curtain  went  up  and 
total  disaster  loomed.  Stravinsky,  who  was  in  the  auditorium,  recalls 
that  the  first  few  measures  elicited  laughter  and  catcalls,  but  this 
rudeness  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  storm  that  broke  when 
the  ballet  proper  got  under  way  with  'a  group  of  knock-kneed  and 
long-braided  Lolitas  jumping  up  and  down'.  Disgusted,  the  composer 
fled  the  'frightful  tumult'  and  charged  backstage: 

'Nijinsky  .  .  .  was  standing  on  a  chair  crying  frantically  to  the  dancers 
[in  Russian,  and  in  Russian  the  numbers  above  ten  are  polysyllabic  — 
eighteen,  e.g.,  is  vosemnadsat  —  so  that  the  counts  of  the  dancers 
were  out  of  synchronization  altogether  with  those  of  the  musicians]  .  .  . 
[but]  the  poor  dancers  heard  nothing  on  account  of  the  confusion 
in  the  hall  and  on  account  of  the  thumping  of  their  own  feet.  I  had 
to  hold  Nijinsky  by  his  jacket,  for  he  was  raging,  ready  at  any  moment 
to  leap  onto  the  stage  and  make  a  scandal.  Diaghilev,  with  the 
intention  of  discouraging  the  demonstration,  gave  to  the  electricians 
first  the  order  to  put  on  lights,  and  then  the  order  to  extinguish  them. 
This  is  all  that  I  remember  of  the  premiere.' 

Meanwhile,  out  front,  the  situation  was  chaotic.  Carl  Van  Vechten, 
who  was  there,  reports  that  the  demonstrations  inspired  defiant 
counter-demonstrations: 

'It  was  war  over  art  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  and  the  orchestra 
played  on  unheard,  except  occasionally.  .  .  .  The  figures  on  the  stage 
danced  in  time  to  music  they  had  to  imagine  they  heard  and  beautiful- 
ly out  of  rhythm  with  the  uproar  in  the  auditorium.  I  was  sitting  in  a 
box  [where,  apparently,  the  performance  could  be  heard  withal]  .  .  . 
a  young  man  occupied  the  place  behind  me.  He  stood  up  during  the 
course  of  the  ballet.  .  .  .  The  intense  excitement  under  which  he  was 
laboring,  thanks  to  the  potent  force  of  the  music,  betrayed  itself 
presently  when  he  began  to  beat  rhythmically  on  the  top  of  my  head 
with  his  fists.  My  emotion  was  so  great  that  I  did  not  feel  the  blows 
for  some  time.' 

[Dear  'Carlo'  suffered  no  ill  effects.  Fifty  years  later  he  told  me  that 
the  premiere  of  Sacre  remained  the  single  most  exciting  event  he  had 
attended  in  a  very  long  life  of  concert-,  opera-,  and  ballet-going. 
He  died  in  1965]. 

So  much  for  the  beginnings  of  5acre,  except  to  note  that  it  had  been 
rough-sketched   at  the  country  estate  of  Stravinsky's  father-in-law  at 
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Oustiloug  during  the  summer  of  1911  and  for  the  most  part  actually 
composed  in  a  tiny  (eight-by-eight)  room  at  Clarens,  Switzerland,  that 
fall  and  winter.  The  orchestration  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1912. 
Diaghilev  had  hoped  to  mount  the  ballet  later  that  year,  but  for 
various  reasons  the  production  was  postponed  until  the  following 
season.  Stravinsky's  disappointment  was  ameliorated  by  the  impresario's 
promise  to  put  many  more  musicians  on  the  company  payroll  in  1913. 
Diaghilev  kept  his  word  —  though  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise, 
for  no  scaled-down  pit  band  would  be  equal  to  the  complexities 
of  Sacre. 

The  theatrical  history  of  this  music  is  quickly  done  with,  along  with  its 
efficacy  as  a  ballet.  The  composer  reports  that  'I  have  seen  only  one 
stage  version  .  .  .  since  1913,  and  that  was  Diaghilev's  1921  revival 
...  I  decided  then  that  I  prefer  Sacre  as  a  concert  piece.'  And  indeed 
its  first  triumph  had  been  a  concert  performance  at  the  Casino  de 
Paris,  again  under  Monteux,  on  April  5th  1914. 

[American  balletomanes  will  want  to  know  about  one  other  notable 
production,  given  in  1930  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  the  League  of  Composers.  Leonide  Massine  was  com- 
missioned to  reconstruct  his  1921  choreography  (which  Stravinsky  had 
found  'too  gymnastic  and  too  Dalcrozian  to  please  me'),  and  the  only 
important  solo  role,  that  of  the  chosen  victim,  was  entrusted  to  a 
promising  young  dancer  named  Martha  Graham.] 

It  is  obligatory  to  point  out  that  the  numerous  subtitles  and  super- 
scriptions still  to  be  encountered  in  the  score  are  allusions  to  the 
long-gone  Nijinsky  production,  which  had  been  based  on  a  scenario 
by  Nicholas  Roerich.  But  the  composer  himself  has  made  i.t  clear  that 
the  tail  wagged  the  dog.  In  unequivocal  terms  he  says  of  Sacre:  The 
embryo  is  a  theme  which  came  to  me  when  I  had  finished  L'oiseau 
de  feu.  Since  this  theme  and  that  which  followed  it  were  conceived 
in  a  strong  and  brutal  style,  I  took  as  a  pretext  for  this  music,  that  is, 
in  my  mind,  the  Russian  prehistoric  epoch,  since  I  am  a  Russian.  But 
note  well  that  this  idea  came  from  the  music,  and  not  the  music  from 
the  idea.' 

Elsewhere,  referring  to  the  1921  revival,  Stravinsky  is  no  less  un- 
equivocal: 'Massjne  never  knew  the  original  setting  for  Sacre  —  he 
was  still  at  school  in  Moscow.  .  .  .  When  it  became  necessary  to 
discover  a  pretext  for  [Massine's]  presentation,  we  chose  with  one 
accord  my  first  evocation  —  that  of  pagan  Russia.  Thus  we  see  Russian 
peasants  dancing  in  the  springtime,  accompanying  the  rhythms  by 
their  gestures  and  their  feet.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  too  long  on  this. 
We  have  eliminated  all  anecdotal  or  symbolic  detail,  etc.,  which  would 
weigh  down  and  obscure  a  work  of  pure  musical  construction.  .  .  . 
So  there  is  no  argument  [i.e.,  no  plot],  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek 
one.  To  sum  up:  Le  sacre  du  printemps  is  a  spectacle  of  pagan  Russia, 
in  two  parts.  .  .  .  The  choreography  is  based  literally  upon  the  music' 

None  of  these  disclaimers  can  obviate  the  fact  that  Sacre  was  indubitab- 
ly composed  to  support  a  choreographic  story  line,  so  that  a  perusal 
of  the  score  will  bewilder  the  listener  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
scenario.  Briefly,  it  has  to  do  with  the  veneration  of  spring  that  pre- 
vailed among  certain  primitive  peoples.  The  decay  of  vegetation  during 
the  winter  was  attributed  by  them  to  a  weakening  of  nature's  fertility, 
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more  in  my 
own  cycle  shop  than 

some  colleger 


Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the    interest    and    time    to   consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.l.C. 
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DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Catering  Services  with  a  European  Touch 
French  Cuisine 

Homemade  Hors  d'  and  Dinner  Specialties 
Quiche  Lorraine  —  Pates  —  European  Pastries 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Experienced  Waiters 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


O 


musicians 


tomorrow  . . . 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

(212)  749-2802 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RIVERVIEW 

Distinctive  condominiums 
overlooking  the  Charles  River 
in  Cambridge  near  Harvard 

Combining  the  ultimate  in 
luxury  with  a  magnificent  setting, 
Riverview  in  Cambridge  offers 
the  very  best  in  contemporary 
living. 

One,  two  and  three  bedroom 
apartments,  with  divided  levels 
for  personalized  living,  are  avail' 
able  from   $30,000   to   $70,000. 

22 1     Mt.   Auburn    St.,    Cambridge 
For  an  appointment,  call  354- 1 73 1 


Arthur 


For  the  ultimate 
in  ballroom  dancing, 
Arthur  Murray's  of  course 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


ufSs 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts  Langdon,  Inc 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 
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T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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Symphony  Hall 


Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  267-8645 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 
Promenade  Cafe/*Zachary's 

8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271   Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 


15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Carver  Street     57  Carver  Street  423-5700 

Other  Restaurants 

Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  492-7777 

Five  Chateaux  5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  491-3600 
♦Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 
*Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
♦Polcari's     283  Causeway  742-4142 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center 
267-9875 

B.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

C.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

D.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

E.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
267-2965 


"See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


<iA  JPegendaryM experience  in  "Dining 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
Boston  9s  newest  grand  hotel 


120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


for  Reservations:  262-0600 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment   Monday  through 

Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

f 

52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


rwaffre 
jazzes 


Restaurant  Francais  i 
10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 
Lucien  Robert 
Chef  and  owner 


maison  robert 


CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY   HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 
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Dm  Barry 

French 
Restaurant 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/ Boston 

(near  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M. -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M. -1:00  A.M. 


DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST..  267-8645 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  PHILIP  NUTTING  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  till 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM  IN  DINING 


GEBffiN'fES 


Lunch  11 :30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 
333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera. 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 


\ 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 

|  raphers,  their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony    Lovers  —  Should    you    fall  in 

love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 

take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 

\  prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 

^X.    Dum  as  a  remembrance  gift. 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.    868-2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  8682366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.   773-8500 


Investment  solitaire 
is  a  risky  game 
these  days* 


Going  it  alone  can  be  costly  for  the  busy 
investor.  Delays  and  oversights  — 
caused  by  lack  of  time  or  experience— can 
turn  the  most  carefully  planned  portfolio 
into  a  losing  game. 

With  an  Investment  Agency  Account  at 
State  Street  Bank,  you  can  count  on 
continuing  personal  attention,  because  you 
are  assigned  your  trust  officer  to 
supervise  your  account.  As  the  months  go 
by,  he  not  only  acquires  a  keen 
understanding  of  your  investment  goals,  he 
gets  to  know  your  family  and  their 
individual  needs  as  well. 

Backing  up  this  person-to-person 
relationship  is  a  battery  of  experts  whose 
knowledge  your  Account  Officer  can 
draw  on  — securities  analysts, 


> 


e 


tax  specialists,  research  teams. 

And— you  are  freed  from  all  the 
burdensome  details,  the  paperwork,  the 
safekeeping  of  securities. 

All  of  this  is  available  to  you  for  a  modest 
annual  fee,  most  of  which  is  tax  deductible. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more,  simply  phone 
Pete  Buchanan  at  466-3721  for  an 
appointment.  More  and  more  investors  are 
finding  our  management  service  a  valuable 
ace  in  the  hole. 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
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TANGLEWOOD  1971 


Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  Alexis  Weissenberg  after  the  performance 
of  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 


the  rejuvenation  of  which  (the  coming  of  spring)  called  for  a  sacrifice 
—  the  sacre  du  printemps,  literally,  to  which  the  chosen  victim  pays 
homage  with  her  life  in  the  paroxysmal  closing  dance. 

As  the  listener  chooses,  the  sequence  of  tableaux  pursuant  to  this 
precis  may  or  may  not  be  taken  as  cues:  in  turn  the  sections  are 
subtitled  Adoration  of  the  earth,  [opening  curtain,  signaling  the] 
Auguries  of  spring  (dances  of  the  young  girls),  Mock  abduction,  Spring 
Khorovod  (Round  dance),  Games  of  the  rival  clans,  Procession  of  the 
wise  elder,  Adoration  of  the  earth,  Dance  of  the  earth  [end  of  Part  I], 
Introduction  [to  Part  II],  Mystical  circles  of  the  young  girls,  Glorification 
of  the  chosen  victim,  The  summoning  of  the  ancients,  Ritual  of  the 
ancients,  and,  finally,  the  Sacrificial  dance  of  the  chosen  victim. 

It  remains  to  chronicle  Stravinsky's  most  recent  (1961)  remarks  about 
this  music: 

'I  was  guided  by  no  system  whatever  in  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  When 
I  think  of  the  music  of  other  composers  of  that  time  who  interest 
me — Berg's  music,  which  is  synthetic  (in  the  best  sense),  and 
Webern's,  which  is  analytic  —  how  much  more  theoretical  it  seems 
.  .  .  And  these  composers  belonged  to  and  were  supported  by  a  great 
tradition.  Very  little  immediate  tradition  lies  behind  Le  sacre  du  prin- 
temps, however,  and  no  theory.  I  had  only  my  ear  to  help  me;  I 
heard  and  I  wrote  what  I  heard.' 

Very  little  tradition,  yes;  but  what  an  ear!  In  short,  what  Stravinsky 
heard  was  —  and  what  he  wrote  remains  —  something  absolutely 
unique.  The  last  word  on  Sacre  probably  was  spoken  by  Lawrence 
Gilman:  'Music  has  not  seen  its  like,  nor  ever  will.'  That  this  sentence 
is  so  short  on  information  is  perhaps,  considering  the  source,  the  most 
glowing  tribute  of  all. 

program  note  copyright  ©  1968  by  James  Lyons 


THE  YOUTH  OF 

by  Philip  Hale 


BRAHMS 


This  article,  and  that  which  follows,  appeared  in  the  program  books  of 
March  21  and  22  1930,  the  opening  concerts  of  a  Brahms  festival  pre- 
sented by  the  Orchestra.  The  four  orchestral  concerts  included  perform- 
ances of  the  two  piano  concertos  with  Artur  Schnabel  as  soloist,  the 
four  symphonies,  the  Song  of  destiny,  the  Alto  rhapsody,  the  German 
Requiem  and  songs.  The  soloists  were  Jeannette  Vreeland,  soprano, 
Margaret  Matzenauer,  mezzo  soprano  and  Frazer  Gange,  baritone.  The 
choruses  were  the  Harvard  Glee  Glub  and  Radcliffe  Ghoral  Society, 
Archibald  T.  Davison  and  G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  conductors.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducted  the  four  concerts. 

The  leading  events  in  the  artistic  life  of  Brahms  are  more  or  less  familiar 
to  the  Brahmsites  in  Boston.  But  what  was  his  boyhood?  What  were  his 
personal  habits? 

His  father  was  an  amiable,  humorous  man  of  the  lower  middle  class, 
of  limited  intellect,  a  capable  double  bass  player,  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  horn  and  the  cello,  who  began  by  playing  in  the  lowest  taverns 
for  sailors  at  Hamburg,  and  finally  held  a  position  as  double  bass  at  the 
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Stadt  Theatre  and  in  the  Philharmonic  orchestra.  Once  when  a  conduc- 
tor told  him  to  play  a  little  louder,  he  answered:  'Herr  Kapellmeister, 
this  is  my  double  bass;  so  I  can  play  on  it  as  loud  as  I  like/ 

The  mother  was  upright,  of  no  education,  with  more  mother-wit  than 
her  husband,  a  good  housekeeper,  a  clever  needlewoman.  There  were 
three  children.  The  parents  lived  apart  in  later  years.  Young  Johannes 
was  a  stocky,  tough,  healthy  boy.  He  studied  faithfully  what  the  schools 
had  to  offer,  he  even  learned  a  little  French.  The  Bible  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him.  It  was  during  the  early  years  that  his  'austerely  North 
German  and  Protestant  view  of  life  and  art  were  firmly  laid  together 
with  his  deep-rooted  love  for  the  true  Protestant  chorale  and  Protestant 
church  music'.  He  had  a  long  hard  struggle  to  obtain  a  good  education. 
What  he  acquired  later  in  life  was  due  to  his  own  efforts  and  self- 
discipline. 

When  he  was  fifteen  he  had  finished  his  musical  studies  with  his  father 
and  could  play  the  violin,  cello  and  horn  well  enough  to  act  as  a 
stop-gap  when  necessary.  His  father  made  him  play  his  first  attempt  at 
a  composition  to  friends,  but  the  father  found  composition  of  second- 
ary importance;  there  was  no  money  to  be  earned  by  it.  Johannes  told 
Widmann  that  he  was  always  composing.  'My  finest  songs  would  come 
to  me  early  in  the  morning  when  I  was  cleaning  the  boots/  that  he 
composed  only  in  great  secrecy  and  in  the  earliest  hours.  'All  day  long 
I  was  arranging  marches  for  brass  bands,  and  at  night  I  would  be  seated 
at  the  piano  in  taverns.'  The  father  obliged  him  to  help  him  earn 
money.  He  would  play  second  violin  in  private  orchestras  and  at 
dances.  Late  one  night  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Johannes  was 
dragged  from  bed  to  play  at  a  ball  for  two  thalers  and  drink  unlimited. 
He  would  take  walks  with  a  young  piano  teacher;  'as  a  rule  he  did  not 
speak  a  word,  but  walked  along  humming  to  himself,  usually  carrying 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  as  he  loved  to  do  throughout  his  whole  life.'  He  bid 
fair  to  end  his  days  as  a  ball-room  player  'in  the  same  narrow,  middle- 
class  surroundings,  both  material  and  artistic,  as  his  parents.'  To  them 
and  to  many  talented  musicians  of  Germany  art  was  a  business,  a  prac- 
tical matter,  a  means  of  earning  money  to  ensure  good  living. 

But  the  father  was  quick  to  realize  that  his  Johannes  had  more  than 
ordinary  talent,  and  impelled  by  the  pressure  of  other  musicians  he  did 
what  he  could  to  develop  the  boy  musically.  So  he  entrusted  the  seven- 
year-old  to  a  pianist,  Cossel,  who  was  bound  to  make  him  a  pianist. 
'It's  a  pity,'  he  once  said,  'he  might  be  such  a  good  pianist,  but  he  will 
not  leave  this  everlasting  composition  alone.'  The  boy  studied  Czerny, 
Clementi,  Cramer,  Kalkbrenner,  Hummel,  but  Cossel  now  and  then  let 
him  try  his  hand  at  a  piece  by  J.  S.  Bach.  He  wisely  protected  him 
from  being  exploited  as  a  child  prodigy.  When  he  was  ten  he  played 
at  a  subscription  concert  where  an  agent  heard  him  and  wanted  the 
boy  with  his  father  to  make  a  concert  tour  in  America.  The  parents 
were  tempted,  but  Cossel  put  his  foot  down,  for  which  Johannes  was 
grateful  all  his  life. 

Johannes  during  childhood  and  adolescence  had  a  deep  love  of  nature 
as  'the  fount  of  all  sound  human  and  artistic  endeavor';  and  he  had  an 
overmastering  bent  towards  knowledge  and  culture.  There  were  times 
when  he  could  not  be  torn  from  the  harbor.  He  read  'Robinson  Crusoe', 
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but  while  the  harbor  drove  his  brother  Fritz  westward  across  the  ocean, 
Johannes  was  drawn  more  towards  the  south.  He  was  proud  of  the  city's 
history;  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Mattheson  and 
C.  P.  E.  Bach;  with  the  plays  of  Lessing;  he  haunted  the  shops  of  second- 
hand book  dealers.  Thus  he  laid  the  foundations  of  wide  reading  in 
music,  literature  and  art,  betraying  what  a  passionate  collector  he  was 
to  become  —  'at  that  time  quite  a  rare  thing  for  a  German  musician'. 
Books  were  his  favorite  presents  to  his  friends  of  both  sexes. 

When  Johannes  was  ten  years  old,  Eduard  Marxsen,  an  excellent  man, 
admirable  musician,  a  man  of  erudition,  a  composer  in  the  greater 
forms,  became  his  teacher.  Marxsen  was  pleased  with  the  boy's  acuteness 
of  mind.  Though  the  first  compositions  were  insignificant  Marxsen  saw 
that  an  exceptional,  great,  profound  talent  was  dormant  in  his  pupil. 

'I  therefore  shrank  from  no  effort  or  work  in  order  to  awaken  and 
form  it,  that  I  might  one  day  rear  a  priest  of  art,  who  should  preach  in 
new  accents  what  was  sublime,  true,  and  externally  incorruptible  in  art, 
and  that  by  acts  as  well  as  words'.  This  idealistic  attitude  toward  life 
and  art  had  a  great  influence  on  Brahms.  It  won  him  over  to  the  'moral 
in  music,  and  the  classical  in  art'.  He  was  initiated  into  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Weber,  though  that  was  a  Philistine  period  in  Hamburg  of  uninspired 
virtuosity.  But  Marxsen  thought  more  of  form  than  color,  more  of  the 
contrapuntal  and  polyphonic  than  of  the  homophonic.  Thus  it  was  he 
who  gave  Brahms  the  firm  foundations  of  this  conception  of  art,  though 
his  own  outlook  on  life  was  'quite  as  gentle,  sentimental  and  sleek  as 
that  of  any  Philistine  of  his  day'. 

Even  while  he  was  studying  with  Marxsen,  Brahms  was  anxious  about 
earning  a  livelihood.  He  had  given  lessons,  he  said  in  after  life,  ever 
since  he  was  twelve  years  old.  Naturally  his  own  pupils  gave  him  little 
pleasure.  He  acted  as  conductor  of  a  male  voice  chorus;  gave  his  first 
concert  arranged  by  himself  when  he  was  fourteen,  including  his  own 
variations  on  a  folk-theme  in  the  program.  At  his  first  concerts  he 
followed  the  taste  of  the  period  which  'tended  toward  superficial 
"tunyness",  sentimental  gush,  "pluies  de  pedes"  and  the  fireworks  of 
virtuosi",  and  so  he  rarely  gave  concerts  of  his  own;  he  taught  the  piano 
for  a  mark  a  lesson,  played  at  dances,  played  entr'actes  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  Stadt  Theatre,  accompanied  virtuosi  on  the  platform;  made 
transcriptions  and  arrangements  for  publishers. 

When  Brahms  was  50  years  old,  he  said  to  Gustave  Jenner,  'Few  can 
have  had  so  hard  a  time  as  I'. 

In  1849  some  political  refugees  from  Hungary  appeared  in  Hamburg. 
Among  them  was  Eduard  Remenyi,  the  violinist,  who  long  afterwards 
gave  concerts  in  the  United  States  and  died  in  San  Francisco  in  1898. 
He  said  on  his  arrival  in  Hamburg  that  he  was  then  on  his  way  to 
America,  but  giving  a  'farewell'  concert  he  met  with  so  great  pecuniary 
success  by  his  playing  of  national  dances  that  he  decided  to  remain. 
Brahms  was  so  dazzled  by  Remenyi's  brilliant  playing,  his  wandering, 
gypsy-like  romantic  life,  that  he  offered  to  be  his  accompanist.  Remenyi 
engaged  him  for  a  short  concert  tour,  intending  to  take  him  to  Joseph 
Joachim.  There  was  the  meeting  that  led  to  the  friendship  and  artistic 
bond  that  lasted  through  life.  The  meeting  was  at  Joachim's  house 
in  Hanover. 
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BRAHMS  THE  MAN 
by  Philip  Hale 

Audiences  at  the  Brahms  Festival  would  no  doubt  like  to  know  something 
about  the  composer  as  a  human  being.  They  rejoice  in  the  knowledge 
that  Beethoven  was  irascible,  the  despair  of  his  landladies,  given  to 
rough  joking;  that  Haydn  was  nagged  by  his  shrew  of  a  wife  and  fell 
in  love  in  London  with  a  widow;  that  Mozart  was  fond  of  punch  and 
billiards;  that  Cesar  Franck's  trousers  were  too  short.  There  are  many 
anecdotes  about  the  great,  some  of  them  no  doubt  apochryphal. 

Brahms  was  not  fussy  in  his  dress.  At  home  he  went  about  in  a 
flannel  shirt,  trousers,  a  detachable  white  collar,  no  cravat,  slippers. 
In  the  country  he  was  happy  in  a  flannel  shirt  and  alpaca  jacket, 
carrying  a  soft  felt  hat  in  his  hand,  and  in  bad  weather  wearing  on 
his  shoulders  an  old-fashioned  bluish-green  shawl,  fastened  in  front 
by  a  huge  pin.  (In  the  1860s  many  New  Englanders  on  their  perilous 
journeys  to  Boston  or  New  York  wore  a  shawl.)  He  preferred  a  modest 
restaurant  to  a  hotel  table  d'hote.  In  his  music  room  were  pictures 
of  a  few  composers,  engravings- the  Sistine  Madonna  among  them - 
the  portrait  of  Cherubini,  by  Ingres,  with  a  veiled  Muse  crowning  the 
composer  -  'I  cannot  stand  that  female/  Brahms  said  to  his  landlady - 
a  bronze  relief  of  Bismarck,  always  crowned  with  laurel.  There  was  a 
square  piano  supposed  to  have  been  Haydn's,  also  a  grand  piano,  on 
which  a  volume  of'Bach  was  usually  standing  open.  On  the  cover  lay 
note  books,  writing  tablets,  calendars,  cigar  cases,  spectacles,  purses, 
watches,  keys,  portfolios,  recently  published  books  and  music,  also 
souvenirs  of  his  travels.  He  was  passionately  patriotic,  interested  in 
politics,  a  firm  believer  in  German  unity.  He  deeply  regretted  that  he 
had  not  done  military  service  as  a  young  man.  Prussia  should  be  the 
North  German  predominant  power. 

His  library  occupied  the  whole  of  a  long  wall  of  the  room.  The  shelves 
held  rare  old  books  on  music,  autographs,  engravings,  etchings,  etc. 
Among  his  favorite  writers  were  Freytag,  Heyse,  Keller  (the  Swiss  poet), 
Grillparzer,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  Arnim,  Auerbach,  Luther 
(the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  the  'Table  Talk').  Folk  poetry,  fairy 
tales,  sagas,  delighted  him.  Books  of  travel  were  dear  to  him,  as  was 
Grimm's  German  dictionary.  A  man,  he  kept  his  boyish  love  for 
'Robinson  Crusoe'.  'Gil  Bias'  was  on  the  shelf,  as  were  historical  works 
on  Germany's  wars.  For  24  years  he  subscribed  to  the  satirical  Klad- 
d er ad ats ch  -  the  numbers  were  piled  in  a  wardrobe.  Well  acquainted 
with  modern  literature,  he  was  a  zealous  first-nighter  at  the  Burgtheater. 
He  had  little  patience  with  the  hysteria  and  unrest  of  the  contemporary 
literary  tendencies.  'Passions/  he  wrote  to  Clara  Schumann,  'do  not 
pertain  to  man  as  a  natural  thing.  They  are  always  exceptions  or 
excrescences/ 

His  traveling  trunk  and  valise  were  always  packed  ready  for  instant 
use.  The  windows  of  the  music  room  and  library  were  always  shut; 
those  of  his  bedroom  open  day  and  night. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  shy,  awkward;  this  awkwardness  had  its 
origin  'chiefly  in  his  oppressive  consciousness  of  his  lack  of  ease  in 
the  forms  of  polite  society,  which  he  tried,  as  a  rule,  to  conceal 
behind    an    apparently    rough    manner/    according    to    his    biographer 
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Walter  Niemann.  He  was  then  slender,  walking  with  an  uncertain  gait, 
body  bowed  a  little  forward.  His  voice  was  then  as  gentle  as  his  hair  was 
long.  He  was  a  good  athlete.  As  a  boy  he  had  a  pure  soprano  voice, 
which  he  ruined  by  singing  when  it  was  breaking.  Forty  years  later  this 
voice  was  gruff;  he  was  portly;  the  once  clean  shaven  face  gave  way  to 
a  great  full  beard.  At  the  age  of  thirty  his  figure  was  short  and  squat, 
his  under  lip  protruded,  but  'his  whole  appearance  was  steeped  in 
force  .  .  .  there  was  something  confidently  triumphant  in  his  face,  the 
radiant  serenity  of  a  mind  happy  in  the  exercise  of  his  art/  wrote 
Widmann,  observing  him  playing  the  piano. 

He  could  take  a  nap  at  any  time  in  the  day;  in  the  open  as  in  a 
room,  he  could  sleep  at  a  friend's  house  on  a  sofa  or  under  a  grand 
piano.  Breakfast  was  his  favorite  meal.  Coffee  and  cigars  could  not  be 
too  strong  for  him.  No  matter  how  heavy  his  supper,  he  drank  coffee 
for  which  his  recipe  was  as  many  coffee  beans  as  would  ordinarily 
make  ten  cups.  He  seldom  composed  at  Vienna;  when  he  did,  it  was 
standing,  never  at  the  piano.  Out  of  bed  very  early-  in  summer  holiday, 
at  5 -he  worked  without  stopping  till  noon.  At  12.30  he  would  lunch 
at  the  'Roter  Igel';  take  his  coffee,  then  a  long  walk.  At  night  after  a 
concert  or  an  opera  he  would  take  his  drink  at  the  same  restaurant, 
where  he  would  meet  carefully  chosen  friends.  Though  he  carried  his 
liquor  well,  he  was  moderate  and  simple  in  what  he  ate  and  drank, 
demanding  no  delicacies,  preferring  a  solid,  middle-class  meal.  At 
midday  he  drank  a  half-pint  of  red  wine  or  a  small  glass  of  Pilsener  beer. 

As  a  young  man  he  had  a  rough  exterior.  This  roughness  grew  on  him, 
was  noticeable  even  in  his  jesting,  his  physical  behavior.  Yet  his 
friends  said  his  nature  was  gentle;  that  he  would  weep  before  certain 
pictures,  or  at  a  performance- especially  of  his  own  works.  His  eyes 
would  brim  with  tears  as  he  farewelled  intimate  friends.  As  soon  as 
there  was  talk  about  music  he  would  become  silent.  Interested  in  a 
subject,  he  would  speak  vivaciously  but  with  few  words  and  little 
gesturing.  With  close  friends  he  was  lively  and  witty.  He  would  often 
be  curt,  abrupt  in  speech.  He  could  be  jovial  with  men,  gallant  to 
beautiful  women.  The  curiosity  of  professional  journalists,  reporters, 
autograph  hunters,  he  detested;  also  dedications,  painters  and  sculptors 
after  a  commission.  He  made  innumerable  enemies  among  critics  and 
journalists  by  his  rudeness.  'These  petty  scribblers  are  nothing  but 
skirmishers;  they  delay  matters  a  bit.  Only  a  creative  genius  can  be 
convincing  in  art.'  (What  would  he  have  said  to  Oscar  Wilde's  theory 
that  the  critic  is  the  true  creative  artist;  that  the  excuse  for  a  work  or  a 
performance  is  the  critical  article  about  it?)  He  let  himself  be  photo- 
graphed fairly  often.  Amateur  photographs  and  snap-shots  amused 
him  greatly. 

'All  these  are  but  small  things  and  characteristic  trifles.  But  they 
spring  from  the  very  depths  of  Brahms's  native  Low  German  character, 
which  hated  nothing  so  much  as  false  solemnity,  spurious  pathos  and 
stilted  theatrical  pomposity,  and  show  us  his  simple,  modest  side.'  This 
quality  caused  him  to  be  grossly  misunderstood.  Niemann,  in  a 
diatribe  against  some  of  Brahms's  contemporaries,  admits  that  his 
hero  in  his  relations  with  his  fellow-artists  was  often  'far  too  prone  to 
follow  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  say  hasty  spiteful,  disagreeable 
and  stinging  things;  indeed,  he  felt  he  simply  must  say  them,  though 
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nobody  had  less  desire  to  be  nasty,  and  nobody  repented  of  them  more 
sincerely/ 

Here  are  a  couple  of  the  many  illustrative  anecdotes  that  might  be 
told  here: 

When  Bruch,  sweating,  had  played  him  the  whole  of  his  'Odysseus', 
all  that  Brahms  said  at  the  end  was:  Tell  me,  where  do  you  get  your 
beautiful  manuscript  paper?' 

Seeing  some  compositions  by  Reinecke  on  a  friend's  piano,  he  said 
to  the  old  composer's  wife,  who  was  standing  by:  'What,  does  your 
husband  compose,  too?' 

He  asked  Gura,  the  singer,  in  Goldmark's  presence:  'Do  you  not  think 
it  extraordinary  that  a  Jew  should  compose  a  setting  of  Martin  Luther's 
words?' 

No  wonder  that  Brahms,  growing  more  reserved,  harsher,  ruder,  suf- 
fered from  his  incapacity  for  'getting  outside  himself.  He  told  Clara 
Schumann  he  longed  for  affection.  He  loved  his  parents,  step-family, 
brothers  and  sisters,  children  and  animals.  Loyal  to  his  friends,  he 
was  genuinely  religious.  He  was  generous,  in  secret,  to  those  in  need. 
'Brahms  was  a  convinced  and  believing  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Protestant  church;  not  as  regards  dogma,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the 
spirit.'  'We  North  Germans/  he  once  said,  'long  for  the  Bible  every 
day  and  do  not  let  a  day  go  by  without  it.  In  my  study  I  can  lay  my 
hand  on  my  Bible  even  in  the  dark.' 

Niemann  asks  whether  Brahms's  celibacy  was  voluntary  or  not.  He 
bases  his  answer,  in  the  negative,  on  occasional  remarks  of  Brahms.  As 
a  young  man  he  was  secretly  in  love  with  Clara  Schumann.  He  was 
devoted  to  her  till  her  death.  Though  he  had  a  youthful  passion  for 
Agatha  von  Siebold,  he  let  it  cool,  for  his  future  was  not  assured.  A 
girl  at  Oldenburg  pleased  him  when  he  was  in  his  thirties.  He  told 
Widmann  years  later  he  had  waited  too  long.  He  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  marry  Clara  Schumann's  daughter  Julie.  When  a  young 
woman  asked  him  why  he  had  not  married,  he  answered,  'None  of 
them  would  have  me;  and  if  there  had  been  one  who  would,  I  could 
not  have  stood  her  on  account  of  her  bad  taste.' 

Not  that,  to  use  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  phrase,  he  was  'averse  from 
that  sweet  sex'.  Dwellers  in  Vienna  who  knew  Brahms  have  told  us 
that  like  Sainte-Beuve,  like  Hazlitt,  he  looked  with  a  favoring  eye  on 
bonnes. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  Associate  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in  Holly- 
wood in  1944.  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  seventeen  he  studied  piano  with  John 
Crown  and  Muriel  Kerr,  harpsichord  with 
Alice  Ehlers.  He  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California  with  advanced  stand- 
ing in  1962,  and  studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl 
and  John  Crown.  He  was  awarded  the 
Alumni  Prize  as  the  outstanding  student  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 

For  four  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra,  a  resident  company  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Music  Center.  At  the  Monday  Evening  concerts  he  was  con- 
ductor and  piano  soloist  during  this  time  in  performances,  many  of  them 
premieres,  by  contemporary  composers,  including  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre 
Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl.  He  has  been 
pianist  in  the  classes  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  has  prepared  the  orches- 
tra for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts.  During  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festi- 
val and  Ojai  Festival  the  following  year,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was 
assistant  conductor  to  Pierre  Boulez.  He  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai 
Festival  in  the  summers  of  1968  and  1969. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  dur- 
ing 1968,  he  conducted  the  premiere  of  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  During  the  1968-1969  season 
he  conducted  youth  concerts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Philharmonia.  He  returned 
to  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1969  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  where  he  conducted  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra, and  was  much  involved  in  the  musical  preparation  of  the  Center's 
production  of  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the  1969-1970  season, 
he  replaced  William  Steinberg  at  concerts  in  New  York  during  the  fall 
when  Mr  Steinberg  became  ill.  He  conducted  more  than  thirty  of  the 
Boston  Symphony's  concerts  during  that  season,  and  was  appointed 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1970.  In  May  1970 
he  made  his  London  debut  in  concerts  with  the  London  Symphony.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  he  conducted  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  at  the  Lincoln 
Center  Festival  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  Tanglewood.  On  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  recent  tour  to  Europe  he  conducted  concerts  in 
Wuppertal,  Hanover,  Frankfurt,  Rome  and  Barcelona.  He  made  his  debut 
in  Japan  last  May.  He  recently  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Fine  Arts  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  made  several  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  among  them  per- 
formances of  Debussy's  Images,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  1,  Ives's 
Three  places  in  New  England,  Ruggles's  Sun-treader,  Piston's  Symphony 
no.  2  and  Schuman's  Violin  concerto,  with  Paul  Zukofsky.  He  also  plays 
the  piano  in  an  album  of  chamber  music  by  Debussy,  the  first  record 
made  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  45 


SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

The  final  concerts  of  the  series  will  be  given  on 

Friday  March  31  at  8.30 
Saturday  April  1  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS    conductor 


HARVARD-RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 

F.  John  Adams     conductor 


FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 


BACH 

DEL  TREDICI 

DES  PREZ 

MESSIAEN 


Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

Pop-Pourri 

Deploration  dejehan  Okeghem 

Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


TICKETS,  PRICED  FOR  EACH  CONCERT  AT  $3,  $4.50,  $5.50  ARE 
AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE. 


■.■  !:-!==--:-  " 


i    When  you 

invest  in 

The  Boston  Five, 
you  just 

can't  lose. 


Robert  J.  Spiller,  President, 


If  you've  never  thought  of  a  Boston  Five  savings  account 
as  an  investment,  it's  time  you  did.  Because  it's  one 
investment  you  can  make  these  days  that  guarantees  you 
one  hundred  cents  back  on  every  dollar  you  put  in.  The 
money  you  invest  in  the  Five  is  fully  insured  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  of  Massachusetts. 

So  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  market,  you  just 
can't  lose. 

In  fact,  you  stand  to  gain  substantially  when  you  invest 
in  the  Five.  We've  been  paying  continuous  dividends  since 
before  your  grandfather  was  born.  Right  now,  we're  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  allowed  by  law  ...  up  to  6% 
compounded  daily,  on  Term  Certificates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  bank  president  to 
know  that  an  investment  that  offers  you  great 
rates  of  return,  plus  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

So  think  of  the  Five  as  more  than 
a  place  to  put  your  money. 


Think  of  us 
as  an  investment. 


BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  30  SCHOOL  ST.   BOSTON,  MASS.    02108  •  742-6000    MEMBER  FDIC/DIFM 
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WHY  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  GIVES  YOU 
BETTER  WINE  FOR  LESS  COST 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  newly  formed  wine  im- 
porting firm,  with  a  retail  store  at  1675  Mass. 
Ave.,  in  Cambridge. 

There  are  six  reasons  why  Cave  Atlantique 
is  able  to  provide  better  wine  at  a  lower  price. 

■  DIRECT  IMPORTING 

Unlike  most  retail  stores,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
also  a  wine  importer  and  wholesaler.  This 
means  that,  in  most  cases,  Cave  Atlantique  is 
the  only  intermediary  between  the  vineyard 
owner  or  European  shipper  and  the  retail 
client.  By  way  of  comparison,  there  are  many 
wines  sold  at  retail  in  Massachusetts  which 
are  controlled  by  New  York  importers,  who 
sell  to  Massachusetts  wholesalers,  who  in 
turn  sell  to  the  retailer.  The  fewer  companies 
involved  in  the  importation,  the  lower  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

■  CONTINUAL  TASTING  OF  THE 

INVENTORY 

A  wine  is  very  expensive  (perhaps  even 
wasted)  if  it  does  not  match  the  customer's 
requirements.  Cave  Atlantique's  wine  buyers 
continually  taste  and  evaluate  the  wines  that 
have  been  imported.  Thus,  the  firm  is  able 
to  provide  customers  with  meaningful  assist- 
ance in  selecting  wine. 

■  10%  DISCOUNT 

For  any  single  purchase  of  12  bottles,  whether 
of  the  same  or  different  wines,  Cave  Atlan- 
tique will  give  a  10%  discount  off  the  price 
for  single  bottles.  Mixing  a  case  of  12  different 
wines  thus  provides  a  very  economical  way 
for  a  customer  to  determine  which  wines  he 
or  she  likes  best. 

■  FORWARD  BUYING 

For  certain  types  of  wines  (particularly  Bor- 
deaux wines  of  the  better  vintages)  the  prices 
are  rising  rapidly  in  response  to  the  demand 
conditions  of  the  market.  The  most  important 
determinant  of  the  retail  price  of  these  wines 
is  how  early  the  store  was  able  to  purchase 
them.  Cave  Atlantique  has  made  a  practice 
of  buying  certain  critical  wines  as  much  as 
six  months  or  a  year  in  advance  of  the  time 
it  plans  to  sell  them. 

■  SPECIALIZATION  IN  WINE 

By  specializing  only  in  wine,  the  firm  is  able 
to  eliminate  very  substantial  overhead  costs 
that  are  presently  incurred  by  most  other 
Massachusetts  firms. 


■  RANGE  OF  INVENTORY 

In  choosing  its  wines,  the  firm  attempts  to 
balance  a  comprehensive  offering  of  the 
world's  great  wines  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  wines  of  more  modest  reputa- 
tion and  price. 

For  example,  Cave  Atlantique  has  a  three- 
fold philosophy  with  respect  to  wines  from 
the  Burgundy/Beaujolais  region:  first,  to 
offer  a  selection  of  outstanding  wines  from 
great  vintages,  e.g. 

Vintage        Commune/Vineyard  Case  Bottle 

1962     Chambertin  Clos 

de  Beze  $102.60      $9.50 

Nuits  St.  Georges  "Les 

St.  Georges"  73.00        6.75 

Hospices  de  Beaune 

Corton  "Cuvee 

Docteur  Peste"  129.00      12.00 


1964 


1964 


1969     LeMontrachet  172.25       15.95 

1969     Meursault  "Charmes"    59.50        5.50 

second,  to  offer  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
of  good,  yet  moderately  priced  wines,  e.g. 


1966 
1967 

1969 
1969 


60.50 


Beaune  "Clos  du  Roi" 
Morey  St.  Denis 
"Clos  des  Ormes" 
Savigny  Premier  Cru 
Chablis  Premier  Cru 
"Montee  de  Tonnerre"  41 .50 


53.40 
39.25 


5.60 

4.95 
3.60 

3.85 


third,  to  find  a  number  of  sound  wines  that 
can  be  offered  at  inexpensive  prices: 

1966  Bourgogne  Rouge  32.50  3.00 

1969  Bourgogne  Blanc  27.00  2.50 

1969  Fleurie  36.00  3.35 

1969  Brouilly  30.00  2.85 

1969  Beaujolais  24.00  2.25 

Essentially  the  same  approach  is  taken  with 
wines  from  other  areas  such  as  Bordeaux,  the 
Loire,  Germany,  Porto,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 

WINE  CATALOGUE 

A  complete  list  of  the  wines  in  stock  is  avail- 
able without  charge,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  491-2411  or  491-7629. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 
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Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 
Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Subscribers'  Exhibition 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Friends,  subscribers  and  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  take  place  from  February  15  to 
March  4  1972. 

Paintings  may  be  brought  to  the  STAGE  DOOR  at  Symphony  Hall  on 
February  10  or  11.  Please  use  the  application  form  printed  below.  All 
paintings  and  applications  MUST  be  submitted  by  February  11. 


APPLICATION  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS'  EXHIBITION  Feb.  15-March  4  1972. 

Please  complete  both  halves  of  this  form,  attaching  one  to  the  back  of 
the  painting,  and  return  both  halves  and  painting  to  the  STAGE  DOOR 
(Westland  Avenue)  on  February  10  or  11.  DO  NOT  BRING  PAINTING 
OR  APPLICATIONS  TO  FRONT  ENTRANCE  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  Even 
if  your  painting  is  not  for  sale,  please  indicate  its  value  for  insurance 
purposes.  After  the  exhibition,  artwork  MUST  BE  CLAIMED  on  March 
7  or  8  ONLY. 


name 


address- 


telephone  number- 
title  of  painting 

value- 


for  sale 


yes 


no 


name. 


address- 


telephone  number- 
title  of  painting 

value 


-for  sale 


yes 


no 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


kodaly 

Hary  Janos  suite  (Leinsdorf) 
Peacock  variations 


RCA/LSC  2859 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2642 
RCA/LSC  7031 


MOZART 

Symphonies  36  and  39  (Leinsdorf) 

'Jupiter'  Symphony  (Leinsdorf)/ 

Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  ) 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  J.  F.  Kennedy)  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  3097 
RCA/LSC  2694 
RCA/LSC  7030 


ORFF 

Carmina  Burana  (Ozawa) 


RCA/LSC  3161 


PROKOFIEV 

'Romeo  and  Juliet'  music  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 

Piano  concertos  3  and  4  (Browning/Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2994 
RCA/LSC  2707 
RCA/LSC  3019 


SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9     'The  Great'     (Steinberg) 


RCA/LSC  3115 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


»»  [MM] 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


BOSTON  GAS  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 
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CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra  (Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2643 


BEETHOVEN 

The  nine  symphonies  (Leinsdorf) 

The  five  piano  concertos  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Violin  concerto  (Heifetz/Munch) 


RCA/VCS  6903 
RCA/VCS  6417 
RCA/LSC  1992 


BERLIOZ 

Romeo  et  Juliette  (Munch) 

Symphonie  fantastique  (Munch) 

Requiem  (Grande  messe  des  morts)  (Munch) 


RCA/LDS  6098 
RCA/LSC  2608 
RCA/LDS  6077 


BRAHMS 

The  four  symphonies  (Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  6186 

A  German  requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes,  NEC  Chorus,  Leinsdorf) 

RCA/LSC  7054 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  2917 


DEBUSSY 
Nocturnes  (Abbado) 

Images  (Thomas) 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 


DG/2530  038 
DG/2530  145 


HOLST 

The  Planets  (Steinberg) 

IVES     Three  places  in  New  England  (Thomas) 
RUGGLES     Sun-treader 


DG/2530  102 
DG/2530  048 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 
ON 


and  QUOBZ/D 
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FRIENDS  'MINI-TOUR' 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  APRIL  6th  to  9th  1972 

Our  European  Tour  last  year  was  not  only  a  tremendous  success  musi- 
cally, but  also  a  very  great  privilege  for  the  40  Friends  who  travelled  with 
their  Orchestra.  The  combination  created  a  lasting  bond  of  friendship 
across  the  footlights,  increased  financial  gifts,  and  enhanced  our  public 
relations  everywhere. 

There  were  many  disappointed  Friends  who  could  not  go  on  that  remark- 
able journey,  so  by  popular  request  the  Council  of  Friends  is  offering  a 
'Mini-Tour'  this  April  to  accompany  our  Orchestra  to  New  York  City  for 
three  days  of  concerts  and  special  parties. 

The  itinerary,  printed  opposite,  spells  out  the  activities  already  planned, 
and  additional  events  will  no  doubt  be  offered. 

We  are  especially  excited  about  travelling  by  private,  special  BSO  train 
with  many  of  the  players,  who  are  such  fun,  so  talented,  and  interested 
in  numerous  extra-curricular  activities.  We  will  stay  with  the  majority 
of  them  at  the  Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  just  one  block  from  Carnegie  Hall 
and  close  to  Lincoln  Center. 

The  careful  planning  relieves  you  of  all  worry.  Transportation  every- 
where, tickets,  rooms,  and  baggage  handling  are  attended  to  down  to 
the  last  detail,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  enjoy  yourselves. 

So  join  us  now  for  a  rare  experience! 

Unfortunately,  space  must  be  limited  to  one  hundred  because  tickets 
are  hard  to  get  in  New  York  —  especially  for  the  very  first  Pops  concert 
ever  given  there  by  our  Orchestra.  Therefore,  reservations  must  be 
limited  and  accepted  in  order  of  application. 

Fran  Fahnestock 
Betsy  Goodhue 
Barbara  Thompson 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
'MINI-TOUR'  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY 


APRIL  6  Depart  Boston  by  special  train 

Thursday  Cocktails  and  lunch  will  be  served  on  board. 

free  until: 

Pops  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Arthur  Fiedler 

conducting. 

Reception  after  the  concert,  honoring  Mr 

Fiedler  and  celebrating  the  80th  anniversary 

of  Carnegie  Hall. 


am 


8pm 


APRIL  7  free  until: 

Friday  Cocktail  party  hosted  by  Mr  and  Mrs  John  Hoyt 

Stookey  at  1125  Fifth  Avenue. 
Concert  at  Philharmonic  Hall,  Lincoln  Center, 
William  Steinberg  conducting  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette. 

Reception  after  the  concert  on  the  Promenade 
level  of  Philharmonic  Hall,  honoring  the 
Orchestra  and  the  New  York  Friends. 


6pm 
8.30pm 


APRIL  8  free  until: 

Saturday  Gala  cocktail  and  lunch  party  for  the  Friends,  1.30pm 

members  of  the  Orchestra  and  their  wives,  at 

the  Colony  Club,  564  Park  Avenue  at  62nd 

Street. 

Concert  at  Carnegie  Hall.  William  Steinberg  8pm 

conducting  Bruckner's  Symphony  no.  8. 


APRIL  9  Depart  New  York  by  special  train  with 

Sunday  members  of  the  Orchestra. 

Cocktails  and  lunch  will  be  served  on  board. 


am 


Also  Three  full  breakfasts,  transfers,  baggage 

included:  handling,  all  taxes  and  tips  for  the  above 

services. 


Total  cost,  including  all  events  and  $75  tax  deductible 
contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 

$350  per  person,  sharing  a  twin  bedroom  at  the 

Park  Sheraton  Hotel 

Single  bedroom  supplement  $30 

One  bedroom  suite  supplement  $64 

Two  bedroom  suite  supplement  $88 

Deposit  of  $100  per  person  is  due  by  February  1  1972 

Cancellations  for  full  refund  accepted  until  March  1  1972 

Reservations  are  limited  and  will  be  accepted  in  order 

of  receipt 
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JOURNEY 
TO  MUSIC 

EUROPE  72 

3  weeks'  including 

INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVALS 

EDINBURGH 

SALZBURG 

LUCERNE 

BERLIN 

additional  performances  in 

LONDON 
VIENNA 

From  Boston  August  23 

Full  escorted  inclusive  fare  $1297 
Tour  fare  includes:  Air  transportation  by 
^BOAC     .first  class  hotel,  continen- 
tal breakfast  throughout. 

Music  oriented  tours  and  receptions  with 
opportunity  to  meet  performing  artists, 
planned  by  John  Salkowski,  member 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

15  performances  at  festivals,  concerts  and 
opera. 

Transfers  and  baggage  handling,  tips,  taxes 
and  service  charges  as  well  as  the  services 
of  Cook's  escorts. 

For  detailed  information  and  reservations 
apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Statler  Office  Building 

Suite  1020 

20  Providence  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

TEL  (617)  267-5000 


THE  ADVERTISERS 
IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 
ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  PATRONAGE. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

_____  ■"  ______  ;"  "  n A  - 

warn 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANv 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVlO 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &.  CO.,  INVESTMENT  CQui 


v>^X^^ 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

Tuesday  evening  February  22  1972  at  7.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 


HAYDN 
*MAHLER 


Oboe  concerto  in  C  (attributed) 
Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 


Tuesday  evening  April  4  1972  at  7.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
MALCOLM  FRAGER     piano 


GLINKA 

BORODIN 
BRAHMS 


Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life 
for  the  Tsar' 

Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 


A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617)  768-6853 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


assachu  setts 


aking 


usic 


usic 


iducators 


veryone  s 


ssociation 
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GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800  offset  lithography    •    binding 


RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ON  THE  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   LABEL 


DEBUSSY 


Violin  sonata 

Cello  sonata 

Sonata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp 

Syrinx 


2530  049 
(1  record) 


ON  THE   RCA  LABEL 


SCHUBERT 
MILHAUD 

HINDEMITH 


Piano  trio  in  B  flat  op.  99 
'Pastorale'  for  oboe,  clarinet 

and  bassoon 
Kleine  Kammermusik  op.  24  no.  2 


LSC  3166 
(1  record) 


BRAHMS 
DAHL 

MARTINU 
POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
WEBERN 


Piano  trio  in  B  op.  8 
Duettino  concertante  for  flute 

and  percussion 
Nonet 

Sextuor  for  piano  and  wind  quintet 
Piano  quintet  in  A  op.  114  Trout' 
Concerto  for  nine  instruments  op.  24 


LSC  6189 
(3  records) 


BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 


POULENC 

SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 
Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 
Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 
Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 

in  E  flat  K.  452 
Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and 

piano  (1926) 
String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 
Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6 

for  flute  and  bassoon 


LSC  6184 
(3  records) 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

Woodwind  quintet 

Vitebsk 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 


LSC  6167 
(3  records) 


The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear ! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

UKLncj  1  IvA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


TUESDAY  B  5 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


M 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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HI-  RISE  CONSTRUCTION 

Deftly  engineered  by  Zelinka 

Matlick  in  wool  worsted 

gabardine.  White  belt 

and  buttons.  Green 

or  ivory.  Misses' 

sizes.  $145. 

Coats. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  •  NORTHSHORE  •  BURLINGTON  •  WELLESL 
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LONDON  TIMES  REVIEWS  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE'S 
1971  GOURMET  WINE  TOUR  OF  FRANCE 

This  is  a  partial  reproduction  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  December  18, 1971  London  Times 
describing  Cave  Atlantique's  Gourmet  Wine  Tour  of  France.  Copyright  Times  Newspapers  Ltd. 
and  the  Good  Food  Guide  (Consumers  Association  and  Hodder)  1971. 
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THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  REVIEW  DECEMBER  18  1971 

Good  Food  Guide 

The  grand  gourmet  tour 

of  France 


Two  of  the  Guide's  inspectors 
recently  accompanied  nine  cus- 
tomers of  an  eminent  Massa- 
chusetts wine-merchant  on  a 
"  gourmet "  tour  of  France 
organized  by  an  enterprising 
English  agent. 

The  tour  began  in  Boston  and 
ended  a  fortnight  later  in  Paris, 
jt^  members  having  visited  by 
motoreoach  the  wine-growing 
regions  of  Bordeaux,  Burgundy, 
Alsace  and  Champagne  and 
sampled  their  wines ;  enjoyed 
the  local  delicacies  in  seven 
different  hotels  and  three  Paris 
restaurants ;  and  never  encoun- 
tered the  same  dish  twice ;  all  at 
a  cost  of  $1,000  a  head — lun- 
cheons not  included. 

•  •  • 

The  restaurant  of  the  Cha- 
teau de  Castel-Novel.  near 
Brive,  is  one-starred  in 
Michel  if  i,  and  the  visiting  gour- 
mets still  speak  with  reverence 
of  its  truffled  souffle  and  its 
confit  de   canard,  among  other 


notable   dishes. 


All,  similarly,  were  unan- 
imous that  the  finest,  and  easily 
the  mosit  exquisitely  presented 
dinner  of  the  whole  tour  was  at 
the  Pavilion  Sevigne  in  Vichy, 
also  one  of  the  Chateau-Hotels 
chain,  although  a  town  hotel 
(once  Madame  Sevigne's  house 
and  once,  less  honourably,  Mar- 
shal Petain's  headquarters).  At 
their  one  dinner  there  the 
knowledgeable  and,  by  this 
time,  highly  experienced  gour- 
mets gasped  with  admiration  as 
each  course  was  ceremonially 
presented  in  its  pristine,  un- 
carved  splendour  to  each  end  of 
the  table :  charcuterie  d'Auv- 
ergne ;  saumon  de  FAllier;  cote 
de  charollais  a  la  broche,  with 
pommes  aux  raisins ;  profite- 
roles  desdr  de  Marquise.  Our 
own  inspectors  swear  that  they 
have  seen  nothing  finer  at  state 
or  city  banquets. 


THE  1972  GOURMET  WINE 
TOURS  OF  FRANCE 

For  1972  Cave  Atlantique  is  offering  three 
parties  of  its  Gourmet  Wine  Tour  of  France. 

May  4— May  18.  Visiting  the  Loire  Valley, 
Bordeaux,  Cognac  and  Paris. 

June  25— June  29.  Visiting  Burgundy, 
Alsace,  the  Rhine  in  Germany,  Champagne 
and  Paris. 

September  21  —October  5.  Same  itinerary 
as  the  May  party. 


COST  OF  THE  TOUR 

The  cost  of  each  tour  will  be  $1,195  per 
person,  which  will  include  air  fare  Boston- 
Paris-Boston,  travel  throughout  by  luxury 
coach,  and  luxury  accommodations  through- 
out with  dinner  and  breakfast. 

HOW  TO  BOOK 

Reservations  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 
1972  parties  of  the  Gourmet  Wine  Tour  of 
France.  Those  desiring  a  booking  form,  and  a 
detailed  itinerary  should  contact  Cave  Atlan- 
tique, 1675  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  021  38,  or  call  (617)  491-2411  or  (617) 
491-7629. 
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ANDREW  RAEBURN 

Program  Editor  and 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


Tuesday  evening  February  22  1972  at  7.30 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 


HAYDN 


Oboe  concerto  in  C  (attributed) 

Allegro  spiritoso 
Andante 
Rondo:  allegretto 

RALPH   GOMBERG 


intermission 


*MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

Part  1     Trauermarsch  (funeral  march) 

Sturmisch  bewegt  (with  stormy  movement) 

Part  2     Scherzo 

(French  horn  obbligato  — 
CHARLES  YANCICH) 

Part  3     Adagietto 

Rondo  -  Finale 


The  concert  will  end  about  9.25 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1 896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World! 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 


YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 


MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 
Ritz-Carlto 
Boston 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


polcari'e 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees 

Provident  Institution 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

for  Savings 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 
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a  Converse 

All  Star 

for  tennis 


Now,  what  Converse  has  been  doing  for  basketball 
for  50  years,  Converse  is  doing  for  tennis.  This  is 
the  ultimate  shoe  for  grass,  clay  or  hard. 
Soft  suede  glove  leather  uppers.  Silk-smooth 
interior  and  full  heel  and  arch  cushion.  Padded 
tongue  and  ankle  collar.  New  look  U-Throat  Upper 
design.  Experience  total  new  comfort  with  the 
Converse  All  Star  for  tennis. 


-a- converse 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/m  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/0  Regular 

4 


S**         Savings 


E^*^'    '0   Sl.OOo'mTi 


minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


*|        o/n    90  Day  Not>ce 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notica  Raquirad  aftar  tha  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  •   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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BOUFFANT 

BLACK  TAFFETA 

wearing  a  fragile  rose 


Such  good  theatre.  Geoffrey 
Beene  creates  the  perfect 
dress  for  little  evenings.  A 
crescendo  of  rustling  taffeta 
with  handspan  waist  .  .  .  and 
a  skirt  swaying  with  a 
ballerina's  grace.    Romantic 
shawl  collar,  deep  V-plunge 
decolletage  nestled  with 
pale  pink  roses.   Misses  sizes. 

145.00 


DESIGNER'S   SHOP- 
SECOND   FLOOR— BOSTON 


JORDAN  MARSH 
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It  sings 

in  your  glass. 


Delightful  German 
wines  from  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle. 

Berncasteler  Riesling 
Liebfraumilch 
Piesporter  Goldtropfchen 
Johannisberger  Riesling 
Niersteiner  Domtal 
Zeller  Schwarze  Katz 
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The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but . . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  also  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


Records 
Art  Prints 
Men's  Clothing 
Men's  Furnishings 
Men's  Shoes 
Men's  Boutique 
Cameras,  Film 


•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Stationery 

•  Luggage 

•  Creative  Toys 


•  TV's,  Radios 

•  Mattresses 

•  Housewares 

•  Domestics 

•  Typewriters 

•  Office  Supplies 


You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 
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HARVARD  SQUARE     •     M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER     •      CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


lt'c 

I V  O  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


SEIJI  OZAWA  TO  BE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  announced  in  Symphony  Hall  on  February  2  last  that  Seiji 
Ozawa  has  accepted  the  post  of  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra.  Mr 
Ozawa  will  assume  his  duties  at  the  start  of  the  1973-1974  season. 
During  the  1972-1973  season,  when  his  commitments  will  allow  him 
to  be  in  Boston  only  briefly,  he  will  bear  the  title  of  Music  Adviser,  and 
will  continue  to  serve  as  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Festival.  He 
will  also  continue  as  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 

Beginning  in  1973,  in  order  to  take  on  his  expanded  responsibilities  with 
the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr  Ozawa  will  confine  his  North  American 
appearances  exclusively  to  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphonies. 
In  the  1973-1974  season  he  will  devote  at  least  ten  weeks  to  Boston,  and 
more  in  subsequent  seasons,  in  addition  to  his  presence  at  Tanglewood 
each  summer. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  was  graduated  from 
the  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo,  where  he  won  first  prizes  in  com- 
position and  conducting.  In  1959  he  traveled  to  Europe,  and  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  conductors  at  Besanc;on;  one 
of  the  judges  was  Charles  Munch,  at  that  time  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  who  invited  Mr  Ozawa  to  Tanglewood  as  a  conduct- 
ing student.  The  following  year  Seiji  Ozawa  received  the  Koussevitzky 
Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  conductor  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
assistant  conductors  in  1961,  and  directed  the  orchestra  in  several  con- 
certs. The  same  summer  he  conducted  twenty-five  concerts  in  Japan 
with  the  NHK  and  Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestras. 

Mr  Ozawa  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time 
in  1964  at  a  Berkshire  Festival  Concert,  returning  to  direct  the  Orchestra 
the  following  three  summers.  His  first  concerts  with  the  Orchestra  in 
Boston  were  given  in  January  1968.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  guest  con- 
ductor with  major  orchestras  in  Europe,  America  and  Asia,  and  had  been 
appointed  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished at  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season,  to  devote  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting.  He  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time  in  the 
summer  of  1969,  Mozart's  Cost  fan  tutte  at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and 
was  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  Seiji  Ozawa 
became  Artistic  Director  of  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1970,  and 
assumed  his  duties  as  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in 
the  fall  of  that  year.  During  recent  seasons  he  has  made  many  recordings 
for  the  RCA  and  Angel  labels,  which  include  performances  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  and  of  Orff's  Carmina  Burana. 

Now  internationally  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's  most  talented  and 
dynamic  conductors,  Seiji  Ozawa  has  established  a  glowing  reputation 
not  only  in  the  traditional  repertoire,  but  is  also  a  champion  of  Eastern 
and  Western  contemporary  music. 
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JOSEPH   HAYDN 

Oboe  concerto  in  C  (attributed) 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Austria,  on  March  31  1732;  he  died  in  Vienna  on 
May  31  1809.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  Oboe  con- 
certo last  month. 

The  instrumentation:  2  oboes,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings  and  solo 
oboe. 

The  score  of  this  concerto  came  to  light  in  1926,  and  was  published 
eleven  years  later  in  an  edition  prepared  by  Alexander  Wunderer.  The 
attribution  to  Haydn  is  conjectural:  on  the  manuscript,  which  dates  from 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  somebody  wrote  in  blue  pencil  the  words 
'Von  Haydn?'.  Judging  from  the  style,  the  work  was  written  in  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century,  and  could  certainly  be  by  Haydn.  But  it  might  well 
be  by  a  dozen  other  composers  of  the  period. 

The  first  movement  begins  boldly  with  a  march-like  theme,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  gentler  second  subject.  The  military  mood  returns  to  end  the 
ritornello,  and  to  introduce  the  solo  oboe.  There  are  quiet  reminiscences 
of  the  original  march,  then  a  succession  of  new  melodies  appears.  Devel- 
opment is  somewhat  naive,  relying  more  on  fresh  material  than  on  the 
introductory  subjects.  There  is  an  extended  recapitulation  with  con- 
siderable virtuosity  required  of  the  soloist.  After  a  cadenza,  the  move- 
ment comes  to  a  jolly  close. 

The  Andante  is  similarly  melodic,  the  solo  oboe  dominating  from  the 
start  with  an  extended  cantilena,  accompanied  simply  by  the  strings. 
There  are  a  few  bars  where  oboes  and  horns  join  the  strings  for  a 
moment  of  dramatic  contrast,  then  the  solo  returns  with  a  lyrical  second 
subject.  After  another  very  short  tutti  passage  comes  a  third  melody,  in 
the  minor.  The  first  subject  is  repeated,  and  the  full  band  takes  over  for 
the  final  noble  measures. 

The  Rondo  is  basically  a  theme,  its  character  similar  to  many  of  Haydn's 
'peasant'  minuets,  with  a  set  of  variations,  designed  to  display  the  oboe's 
range.  Except  for  one  variation  in  the  minor,  the  mood  is  brisk  and 
cheerful.  A  final  restatement  of  the  minuet  ends  the  concerto  as  gaily  as 
it  began. 

WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  — 
THE  POPS  RECORDINGS 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON   POPS  RCA/LSC  3117 

PLAY  THE  BEATLES 

'One  of  the  most  attractive  records  of  its  kind  ever  to  be  released.' 

The  Gramophone 

HAVE  A  BALL  WITH  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON   POPS 

RCA/LSC  3136 
'The  playing  is  magnificent  and  the  recording  is  very  good.' 

The  Gramophone 
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GUSTAV  MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mahler  was  born  in  KaliSt,  Bohemia,  on  July  7  1860;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  May 
18  1911.  He  completed  the  Fifth  symphony  in  1902,  and  himself  conducted  the 
premiere  at  a  Gurzenicht  concert  in  Cologne  on  October  18  1904.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Frank  von  der  Stucken,  on  March  25  1905.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  played  the  first  Boston  performance  on  February  2  1906;  Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  4  flutes,  2  piccolos,  3  oboes,  english  horn,  3  clarinets,  D 
clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  6  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tarn  tarn, 
slapstick,  glockenspiel,  harp  and  strings. 


The  first  movement  ('in  a  strong,  measured  step  —  like  a  procession') 
sets  its  character  at  once  with  a  trumpet  fanfare  in  a  triplet-to-first-beat 
rhythm.  The  'measured  step',  emphasized  by  a  striding  bass,  persists 
through  the  whole  movement.  The  sense  of  solemnity  is  never  quite  lost, 
and  the  heavy  initial  beat  is  only  occasionally  modified  as  the  violins 
dominate  in  lyrical  episodes  or  hold  the  center  of  interest  in  a  quicker 
section  in  passages  'anguished'  and  'wild'.  The  chords  of  a  chorale  are 
introduced  before  the  close. 

The  second  movement  opens  'stormily',  but  the  storminess,  however 
dramatic,  is  not  the  prevailing  mood,  which  is  soaringly  melodic.  The 
predominant  theme  is  derived  from  the  first  movement;  it  is  first  heard 
from  the  cellos.  The  tempo  is  that  of  the  funeral  march,  but  the  heavi- 
ness is  gone.  The  accompanying  figures  are  no  longer  triplets  —  they 
support  rather  than  overbear  the  dominating  refrain. 

In  the  Scherzo,  all  tragic  implications  have  vanished,  as  if  what  has  pre- 
ceded was  the  composer's  obsession  with  nothing  more  personal  than  the 
allurement  of  a  solemn  rhythm.  The  second  part  is  a  long  waltz  move- 
ment, or  rather  an  assortment  of  waltzes  developed  in  repetition.  The 
sections  are  introduced,  or  connected,  by  soft  and  nostalgic  passages 
for  the  horns  or  the  trumpets.  The  first  waltz  is  brilliant;  a  second  is 
gentler  ('ruhiger')  and  lighter,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment;  another 
is  slow  and  langorous.  Often  the  composer  turns  his  wit  of  counterpoint 
to  the  enrichment  of  texture  or  to  melodic  interweaving. 

The  Adagietto  is  a  song  movement  for  the  string  orchestra,  the  first  vio- 
lins carrying  the  burden  of  melody.  They  are  eloquently  supported  and 
(except  in  the  middle  section)  accompanied  by  harp  arpeggios. 

The  Rondo-Finale  is  a  fully  developed  movement  brimming  with  inven- 
tion. The  rondo  theme,  first  stated  by  the  full  wind  choirs,  is  wholly  gay, 
as  indeed  is  the  whole  movement  to  follow.  By  contrast  the  strings  set 
forth  a  bright  fugato.  The  rondo  theme  returns  always  in  new  guise,  and 
engenders  new  episodes.  There  are  references  to  the  early  chorale  and 
the  Adagietto.  The  close  is  in  an  exultant  D  major. 

Gustav  Mahler  composed   his   Fourth   symphony  at  Maiernigg  on   the 
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Worthersee  in  the  summer  of  1900.  During  the  two  summers  following, 
at  his  little  cottage  in  this  idyllic  spot  of  Carinthia  which  has  inspired 
great  music  at  other  times,  he  worked  upon  his  Fifth  symphony  and 
likewise  set  five  songs  from  Ruckert,  and  two  of  the  'Kindertoten- 
lieder'.  The  Fifth  symphony  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1902. 
It  was  in  March  of  that  year  that  he  married  Alma  Maria  Schindler. 

The  Fifth  symphony,  in  Mahler's  own  words,  marked  a  new  departure 
in  his  life  as  an  artist.  Experienced  as  he  was  in  the  technical  handling  of 
an  orchestra  through  his  conducting  and  through  the  magnificent  scores 
he  had  already  written,  the  Fifth  seemed  to  require  a  reconstitution  of 
his  instrumental  forces.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  several  times 
revised  the  orchestration. 

The  Mahler  enthusiasts  may  well  have  looked  for  an  elucidation  of  the 
Fifth  symphony  when  it  appeared.  The  introductory  'funeral  march'  had 
a  character  and  suggestion  obviously  far  different  from  any  personal 
mourning;  the  scherzo,  with  its  wild  abandon,  and  the  affecting  ada- 
gietto,  seemed  to  have  a  very  different  motivation. 

Bruno  Walter,  than  whom  no  one  had  a  more  intimate  comprehension 
of  Mahler  the  artist,  warns  us  quite  specifically  in  his  personal  and 
revealing  monograph  on  Gustav  Mahler  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  & 
Co.  Ltd,  London,  1937)  against  looking  for  any  program  in  the  Fifth 
symphony  or  the  two  that  follow.  He  finds  each  of  these  more  than  any- 
thing else  'a  further  intensification  of  the  symphonic  idea'.  The  first  four 
symphonies  had  each  had  their  text  or  their  pictorial  images.  Taking  up 
the  Fifth,  Mahler  showed  a  marked  change  in  the  course  of  his  musical 
thinking.  'He  has  had  enough  now  of  struggling  with  weapons  of  music 
for  a  philosophy  of  life.  Feeling  strong  and  equal  to  life,  he  is  now  aim- 
ing to  write  music  as  a  musician. 

'Thus  the  Fifth  symphony  is  born,  a  work  of  strength  and  sound  self- 
reliance,  its  face  turned  squarely  towards  life,  and  its  basic  mood  one  of 
optimism.  A  mighty  funeral  march,  followed  by  a  violently  agitated  first 
movement,  a  scherzo  of  considerable  dimensions,  an  adagietto,  and  a 
rondo-fugue,  form  the  movements.  Nothing  in  any  of  my  conversations 
with  Mahler  and  not  a  single  note  point  to  the  influence  of  extramusical 
thoughts  or  emotions  upon  the  composition  of  the  Fifth.  It  is  music, 
passionate,  wild,  pathetic,  buoyant,  solemn,  tender,  full  of  all  the  senti- 
ments of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable,  but  still  "only"  music,  and 
no  metaphysical  questioning,  not  even  from  very  far  off,  interferes  with 
its  purely  musical  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the  musician  was  all  the 
more  diligently  striving  to  increase  his  symphonic  ability  and  to  create 
a  new  and  higher  type.' 

When  this  symphony  was  performed  in  Berlin  and  in  Dresden  in  1905, 
there  were  the  usual  expectations  of  enlightenment  from  the  composer, 
but  the  composer  had  become  more  wary  than  ever  of  verbal  explana- 
tions. No  analyses  or  descriptions  of  any  sort  were  to  be  found  in  the 
printed  programs.  The  composer  did  not  remain  adamant  on  this  point. 
Analyses  of  the  Fifth  symphony,  and  elaborate  ones,  appeared  in  print 
before  and  after  1905  —  without  recorded  protest  from  Mahler.  On 
composing  his  First  symphony  (and  also  his  Third)  he  had  hoped  to 
assist  the  public  mind  in  following  the  paths  of  his  free-reined  imagina- 
tion by  allowing  titles  to  the  movements  which  were  printed  at  early 
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performances.  When  he  found,  as  other  composers  have,  that  such 
signposts  usually  divert  well-intentioned  but  literal  souls  into  verbal 
thickets  where  the  music  itself  is  all  but  lost  from  sight,  he  withdrew 
these  titles.  If  the  listening  world  could  have  found  a  liberation  of  the 
imagination  in  the  writings  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  as  Mahler  did  in  com- 
posing his  First  symphony,  they  would  have  grasped  at  once  the  roam- 
ing, fancy-free  spirit  of  those  works.  Did  not  Hoffmann  himself  say, 
through  the  mouth  of  his  Kreisler:  'Music  opens  for  man  an  unknown 
continent,  a  world  that  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  exterior  world 
of  sense  that  surrounds  it,  and  in  which  he  leaves  behind  all  determinate 
feelings  in  order  that  he  may  give  himself  up  to  indescribable  yearning'? 

There  had  been  the  same  difficulty  with  the  philosophic,  the  symbolic 
implications  of  the  Second  symphony  or  the  Fifth.  A  truly  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  Second  must  derive  from  the  music  as  a  personal 
expression  of  Mahler,  rather  than  from  the  bald  references  of  the  sung 
text  to  'death'  and  'resurrection'.  Bruno  Walter  wrote:  "If  we  understand 
the  titles  Mahler  gave  his  works  in  the  mystical  and  only  possible  sense, 
we  must  not  expect  any  explanation  of  the  music  by  means  of  them;  but 
we  may  hope  that  the  music  itself  will  throw  the  most  penetrating  light 
upon  the  sphere  of  emotion  which  the  titles  suggest.  Let  us  be  prudent 
enough  to  free  these  titles  from  an  exact  meaning,  and  remember  that 
in  the  kingdom  of  beauty  nothing  is  to  be  found  except  "Gestaltung, 
Umgestaltung,  des  ewigen  Sinnes  ewige  Unterhaltung"  (Formation, 
transformation,  the  eternal  mind's  eternal  recreation).  Should  we  attach 
to  those  programmatical  schemes  fixed  names,  the  "transformation" 
would  prove  us  wrong  in  the  next  minute.  We  must  not  think  of  that 
"which  the  flowers  of  the  meadow  tell"  [Third  symphony],  but  of  every- 
thing that  touches  our  hearts  with  gentlest  beauty  and  tenderest  charm.' 

Not  only  did  the  general  public  fail  to  achieve  this  enlightened  approach 
—  the  annotators  and  guides  (sometimes  self-appointed)  did  not  always 
achieve  it.  At  the  time  the  Fifth  symphony  was  being  performed  with- 
out verbal  aid  to  the  inquisitive  listener,  Mahler  made  a  speech  on  the 
subject  of  explanations,  which  was  reported  by  Ludwig  Scheidermair.  It 
followed  a  performance  of  the  Second  symphony  by  the  Hugo  Wolf 
Society  in  Munich.  'After  the  concert  there  was  a  supper,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  someone  mentioned  program-books.  Then 
was  it  as  though  lightning  flashed  in  a  joyous  sunny  landscape.  Mahler's 
eyes  were  more  brilliant  than  ever,  his  forehead  wrinkled.  He  sprang  in 
excitement  from  the  table  and  exclaimed  in  passionate  tones,  "Away 
with  program-books,  which  spread  false  ideas!  The  audience  should 
be  left  to  its  own  thoughts  over  the  work  that  is  performed;  it  should 
not  be  forced  to  read  during  the  performance;  it  should  not  be  prej- 
udiced in  any  manner.  If  a  composer  by  his  music  forces  on  his  hearers 
the  sensations  which  streamed  through  his  mind,  then  he  reaches  his 
goal.  The  speech  of  tones  has  then  approached  the  language  of  words, 
but  it  is  far  more  capable  of  expression  and  declaration."  And  Mahler 
raised  his  glass  and  emptied  it  with  "Pereat  den  Programmen!"  ' 

Mahler  knew  well  the  difficulty  of  'forcing  on  his  hearers  the  sensations 
which  streamed  through  his  mind'  —  no  less  well  than  the  futility  of 
printed  descriptions.  Fortunate  is  Mahler's  type  of  artist  if  he  can  be 
spared  the  disappointments  of  the  high-aiming  conductor  in  relation  to 
his  audiences.  Mahler,  constantly  upon  the  conductor's  platform,  was 
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painfully  aware  of  the  distance  between  his  musical  visions  and  the 
capacity,  the  inclinations,  the  receptivity  of  those  who  listened  in  con- 
cert halls.  He  at  first  thought  that  his  symphonies  could  be  explained 
and  adequately  comprehended,  and  wrote  to  Arthur  Seidl  in  1897  of  the 
'program  as  a  final,  ideal  elucidation'.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  to 
reverse  this  statement  and  come  to  the  realization  that  a  program  was 
more  likely  to  widen  a  gap,  which  in  any  case  could  never  be  bridged. 
He  was  sometimes  heaped  with  applause  when  he  performed  his  sym- 
phonies, but  the  enthusiasm  was  probably  directed  toward  the  con- 
ductor himself,  the  little  man  with  the  burning  zeal  who  got  such  fine 
results  from  the  forces  he  directed,  rather  than  toward  his  monstrous 
and  perplexing  scores.  The  arduous  seasons  of  conducting  opera  and 
concert  absorbed  the  best  hours  and  energies  of  the  creative  artist  — 
they  did  not  quite  deprive  him  of  that  peaceful  abstraction,  that  uncon- 
cern with  a  sluggish  world  which  is  the  first  requisite  of  the  dreamer  and 
visionary,  weaving  his  patterns  for  his  own  inner  satisfaction. 

Philip  Hale,  preparing  notes  for  a  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  this  symphony  in  1906,  wrote:  'Let  us  respect  the  wishes  of 
Mr  Mahler,'  and  refrained  from  quoting  any  analysis  or  description  of  it. 
Lawrence  Gilman,  in  his  notes  for  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society 
of  New  York,  concurred  with  Mr  Hale  and  likewise  allowed  the  Fifth 
symphony  to  be  'listened  to  without  benefit  of  the  annotative  clergy'. 
It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  prolong  the  abstention  indefinitely,  and 
to  withhold  descriptions  which  have  for  many  years  stood  in  print  for 
any  to  read/Individuals  have  their  preferred  points  of  approach.  One 
among  the  tourists  on  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona  will  seek 
a  guide  to  point  out  to  him  some  rock  which  looks  like  an  animal,  or 
the  face  of  an  old  man.  Another  finds  in  the  scene  a  rare  opportunity 
to  study  the  processes  of  erosion.  Still  another  is  content  to  gaze  at  a  vast 
and  unexampled  spectacle  of  nature,  bothering  neither  with  the  guide 
nor  the  scientist.  As  for  the  first  two  tourists,  there  would  be  little  use 
in  depriving  them  of  their  lesser  satisfactions  —  the  one  of  his  freakish 
resemblances,  the  other  of  his  rather  chilling  computations.  Neither 
would  become  by  this  a  more  likely  recruit  for  the  grander  mood. 

Paul  Stefan,  in  his  Gustav  Mahler  —  A  study  of  his  personality  and  work, 
gives  a  description  of  this  symphony,  warning  his  reader  in  advance  that 
the  interpretation  is  his  own,  and  that  the  work  has  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  a  program.  He  takes  the  opening  words  of  one  of  the  lyrics  as 
indicative  of  Mahler's  changed  point  of  view  when  the  outlines  of  the 
Fifth  symphony  took  shape  in  his  mind: 

'  "Ich  bin  der  Welt  abhanden  gekommen"  (I  am  lost  to  the  world),  that 
is,  not  the  cosmos,  from  which  music  can  never  escape,  but  the  world 
in  the  sense  of  the  Christian,  the  philosopher  —  worldliness.  The  world 
has  lost  the  artist  Mahler,  whom  she  had  never  possessed;  the  "com- 
poser" who  turned  into  music  his  perception  of  earthly  and  heavenly 
life  has  become  a  "tone-poet";  as  though,  moving  in  lofty  spheres,  he 
has  now  mastered  his  own  musical  language,  penetrating  into  it  more 
intensely,  spiritualising  it,  so  that  he  now  no  longer  needs  human  lan- 
guage. The  soul  of  him  is  the  same,  only  he  struggles  now  with  other 
spirits,  fixes  his  gaze  upon  a  new  sun;  other  abysses  open  before  him, 
he  salutes  the  colder  serenity  of  other  planets.  It  is  like  a  reincarnation 
upon  some  other  plane  of  all-embracing  life,  where  only  the  most  chari- 
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table,  the  most  chaste,  and  —  the  most  sorely  wounded,  can  be  born 
again. 

'In  this  rebirth,  the  spirit  clings  ever  closer  to  the  —  humanly  speaking 
—  eternal  form  of  symphonic  art.  The  resemblances  between  these 
symphonies  and  some  of  the  later  lyrics,  as  in  the  Fifth,  merely  recall  a 
subject  of  similar  mood;  on  this  plane  they  never  become  thematic.  The 
struggle  is  thrice  renewed.  Then  the  deepest  depths  are  stirred  and  a 
terrible  flame  lays  hold  of  the  artist's  whole  existence,  his  past  and  his 
future.  No  gateway  can  withstand  the  searching  glow  of  this  desire.' 


GUSTAV  MAHLER  AND   HIS  FIFTH  SYMPHONY 
by  Leonard  Burkat 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  earned  a  good  character  in  the  history  of  literature 
by  his  devotion  of  the  income  from  six  years  of  writing  to  paying  off  the 
debts  of  his  publishing  firm.  That  Gustav  Mahler  once  felt  called  upon 
to  act  similarly  —  albeit  on  a  smaller  scale  —  only  became  known  some 
fifty  years  after  his  death. 

The  success  of  Mahler's  Third  symphony  at  Krefeld  in  June  1902  had 
brought  him  a  flattering  offer  of  publication  of  the  new  symphony  on 
which  he  was  then  at  work  —  his  fifth.  'I  have  received  the  enclosed 
letter  from  Peters  Edition  in  Leipzig,'  Mahler  wrote  to  his  solicitor, 
'one  of  the  most  important  music  publishers  in  the  world.  Please  give 
me  an  idea  of  what  I  ought  to  do  now.  I  may  get  as  much  as  10,000 
florins  for  it.'  Bruno  Walter  estimated  Mahler's  payment  for  the  Sym- 
phony at  about  15,000  marks.  But  the  Fifth  symphony,  Walter  wrote  in 
his  memoirs,  'marked  the  beginning  of  Mahler's  use  of  a  more  highly 
developed  polyphonic  style  that  confronted  his  technique  of  orchestra- 
tion with  new  problems.  The  Cologne  premiere  of  the  Symphony 
revealed  that  these  problems  had  not  been  solved.  Somehow  the  web 
of  voices  did  not  sound  with  the  intended  clarity  and  I  could  not  help 
confirming  Mahler's  unfavorable  impression.  He  decided  at  once  upon 
his  course:  he  would  reorchestrate  his  whole  symphony.  He  returned 
the  money,  which  was  needed  for  correcting  and  reprinting  the  material, 
to  the  publisher  and  spent  months  of  arduous  work  in  rearranging  almost 
the  entire  score.  Thus  a  considerable  part  of  his  worldly  reward  was 
sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  spiritual  purity.' 

A  sense  of  insecurity  and  dissatisfaction  in  Mahler  that  may  be  deduced 
from  his  affection  for  the  juvenile  folk  poetry  of  Des  Knaben  Wunder- 
horn  and  from  the  persistent  naivete  of  his  musical  materials  is  seen 
clearly  in  his  continued  attempts  to  improve  his  symphonies.  'From  the 
Fifth  onward/  Alma  Mahler  wrote  in  her  book  of  memoirs  of  her  hus- 
band, 'he  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  himself;  the  Fifth  was  differently 
orchestrated  for  practically  every  performance;  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
were  continually  in  process  of  revision.'  Mahler  took  so  seriously  his 

continued  on  page  39 
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*Tve  got  a  chance  to 
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She  doesn't  have  to  work.  Her  present 
estate  would  keep  her  in  comfort.  But 
would  it  keep  her  feeling  useful . . .  keep 
her  in  touch  with  people?  The  decision 
is  more  than  a  money  matter.  It's  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  fi- 
nancial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 


the    interest   and    time   to   consider  the 
human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters.  Call 
your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust  Officer, 
at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's  talk 
about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 
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DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Catering  Services  with  a  European  Touch 
French  Cuisine 

Homemade  Hors  d'  and  Dinner  Specialties 
Quiche  Lorraine  —  Pates  —  European  Pastries 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Experienced  Waiters 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


*r$ 


MANHATTAIN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSK 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  1002 

(212)  749-280: 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RIVERVIEW 

Distinctive  condominiums 
overlooking  the  Charles  River 
in  Cambridge  near  Harvard 

Combining  the  ultimate  in 
luxury  with  a  magnificent  setting, 
Riverview  in  Cambridge  offers 
the  very  best  in  contemporary 
living. 

One,  two  and  three  bedroom 
apartments,  with  divided  levels 
for  personalized  living,  are  avail' 
able  from    $30,000    to   $70,000. 

22 1     Mt.   Auburn    St.,    Cambridge 
For  an  appointment,  call  354- 1 73 1 


Arthur 


For  the  ultimate 
in  ballroom  dancing, 
Arthur  Murray's  of  course 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

JNG  ME 

THE 

\PREP  SHOP>)?J 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 
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Mercedes-Benz 

"The  ultimate  motor  car" 
May  we  assist  you? 

AUTO  ENGINEERING 
SOUTH 


22  POND  STREET  (ROUTE  228) 

NORWELL-HINGHAM,  MASS. 

871-0550  •  749-2057 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdon,  Inc. 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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Investments  have 
different  rhythms  too! 

Some  people  want  their  investments  to  perform  vivace  while  others  prefer 
a  steadier  pace.  Whichever  pace  suits  you,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  can  develop  a  personal  financial  plan  to  meet  your  needs.  ^^ 

As  part  of  the  Boston  Company  we  can  offer  you  opportunities  in  real     ^^fck^ 
estate,  oil  and  gas  and  securities.  Call  us  soon.  ^^5 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
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MUSICAL  MARATHON  —  MARCH  2-6  1972 
Boston  Symphony  &  Boston  Pops  Orchestras 

A  BENEFIT 


Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Council  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Radio  station  VVCRB,  this  year's  Musical  Marathon  will 
take  place  from  7  pm  Thursday  March  2  through  1  am  Monday  March  6, 
non-stop.  If  you  have  wanted  the  Boston  Symphony  or  the  Boston  Pops 
to  play  your  favorite  music,  here's  your  opportunity  —  all  of  it  taped 
performances  of  actual  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall,  at  Tanglewood  and 
on  tour.  None  of  the  music  is  available  commercially. 

This  year's  Musical  Marathon  will  raise  money  for  the  Orchestra,  entitle 
you  to  unique  and  exciting  premiums,  and  introduce  you  to  members 
of  the  Orchestra  family  through  live  interviews  on  VVCRB. 

If  you  have  not  yet  received  your  booklet  giving  details  of  Musical 
Marathon  1972,  please  call  the  Marathon  telephone  number,  891-1234, 
or  pick  one  up  in  the  lobby  of  Symphony  Hall.  Tell  your  friends 
about  it,  and  plan  to  take  part  yourself.  Take  full  advantage  of  your 
chance  to  hear  performances  of  Beethoven,  Brahms  and  Mahler  under 
Steinberg,  of  Stravinsky,  Mahler  and  Haydn  under  Thomas,  of  the  historic 
American  premieres  of  the  original  versions  of  Fidelio  and  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos  under  Leinsdorf,  of  a  repeat  world  premiere  of  Bartok's  Concerto 
for  orchestra  under  Koussevitzky,  of  Berlioz's  greatest  works  under  Munch 
and  Ozawa,  and  of  Gershwin,  Johann  Strauss  and  the  Beatles  under 
Fiedler  —  these  and  fifteen  hundred  more! 

The  Council  of  Friends  is  most  grateful  to  VVCRB  for  generously  giving 
the  air  time  for  the  Marathon;  to  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians; 
to  the  conductors,  to  the  Orchestra  members  and  staff,  to  the  Trustees 
and  Overseers  for  their  enthusiastic  co-operation;  and  to  the  countless 
businesses  and  individuals  who  have  made  this  benefit  possible. 

Remember  —  stay  tuned  to  VVCRB  1330  AM/102.5  FM  from  Thursday 
March  2  through  Monday  March  6. 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camet 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD  | 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 


\    bum  as  a  remembrance  gift. 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.   868  2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.   773-8500 


JOURNEY 
TO  MUSIC 

EUROPE  72 

3  weeks  including 

INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVALS 

EDINBURGH 

SALZBURG 

LUCERNE 

BERLIN 

additional  performances  in 

LONDON 
VIENNA 

From  Boston  August  23 

Full  escorted  inclusive  fare  $1297 
Tour  fare  includes:  Air  transportation  by 
^BOAC     ,  first  class  hotel,  continen- 
tal breakfast  throughout. 

Music  oriented  tours  and  receptions  with 
opportunity  to  meet  performing  artists, 
planned  by  John  Salkowski,  member 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

15  performances  at  festivals,  concerts  and 
opera. 

Transfers  and  baggage  handling,  tips,  taxes 
and  service  charges  as  well  as  the  services 
of  Cook's  escorts. 

For  detailed  information  and  reservations 
apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Statler  Office  Building 

Suite  1020 

20  Providence  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

TEL  (617)  267-5000 


Q\lafkanna?[nc. 

J/fe  Jwusseau  swi/se  ofjuos/o/i 


d^lacK     Velvet 


Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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When  you 
invest  in 

The  Boston  Five, 
you  just 

can't  lose. 


If  you've  never  thought  of  a  Boston  Five  savings  account 
as  an  investment,  it's  time  you  did.  Because  it's  one 
investment  you  can  make  these  days  that  guarantees  you 
one  hundred  cents  back  on  every  dollar  you  put  in.  The 
money  you  invest  in  the  Five  is  fully  insured  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  of  Massachusetts. 

So  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  market,  you  just 
can't  lose. 

In  fact,  you  stand  to  gain  substantially  when  you  invest 
in  the  Five.  We've  been  paying  continuous  dividends  since 
before  your  grandfather  was  born.  Right  now,  we're  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  allowed  by  law  ...  up  to  6% 
compounded  daily,  on  Term  Certificates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  bank  president  to 
know  that  an  investment  that  offers  you  great 
rates  of  return,  plus  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

So  think  of  the  Five  as  more  than 
a  place  to  put  your  money. 


Robert  J.  Spiller,  President, 


Think  of  us 
as  an  investment. 


BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  30  SCHOOL  ST.   BOSTON,  MASS.    02108  •  742-6000    MEMBER  FDIC/DIFM 
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Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 

A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  — 
Tour  of  European  Music  Festivals 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  now  have  ready  their 
plans  for  a  1972  tour  of  European  Music  Festivals.  Lasting  from  July  17 
through  August  7,  it  will  comprise  visits  to  the  French  Chateau  country, 
Aix-en-Provence,  Munich,  Salzburg,  Bayreuth,  Venice  and  Verona.  The 
price  of  $1795  (of  which  $200  is  a  tax  deductible  contribution  to  the 
Conservatory)  includes  transportation,  de  luxe  accommodations,  two, 
and  sometimes  three  meals  a  day,  sight-seeing,  all  transfers,  service 
charges  and  taxes,  as  well  as  tickets  to  eleven  performances,  the  services 
of  the  English-speaking  guide  Chris  Gerolemou,  and  pre-concert  talks 
by  Mrs  Mac  Morgan.  Fully  detailed  information  is  available  from  the 
Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  290  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston  02115,  telephone  262-1120. 
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©  1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY   BOSTON 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORp' 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 
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privilege  of  revision  that  when  negotiating  a  new  contract  with  his 
Vienna  publisher  a  year  before  his  death  he  instructed  his  attorney  that 
'the  matter  of  "retouching"  must  be  specified.  The  publisher  must 
agree,  first,  to  make  corrections  in  all  the  engraved  plates  —  both  scores 
and  parts;  and  second,  so  long  as  material  already  printed  is  offered  for 
sale,  to  have  my  changes  put  into  the  scores  and  parts  in  stock.' 

When  Mahler  retired  to  his  summer  cottage  at  Maiernigg  in  1902  he 
had  completed  the  first  two  movements  of  the  Fifth  symphony  and  had 
sketched  out  the  rest.  As  he  worked  on  the  last  three  movements  he 
handed  the  pages  of  manuscript  to  his  wife,  who  wrote  out  the  fair  copy 
in  her  own  hand.  Then,  the  summer  over,  the  Fifth  had  been  completed 
and  there  remained  only  the  orchestration  to  finish  during  the  long 
winter  months  in  Vienna. 

By  the  following  autumn  the  work  was  done  and  Mahler  was  trying 
to  arrange  for  a  performance.  He  wrote  to  the  Leipzig  critic  Arthur 
Seidl  on  September  23  1903,  'You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  my  Fifth 
is  being  copied  already.  I  still  don't  know  where  it  will  have  its  first 
performance.  Nikisch  could  have  it  for  Berlin,  but  I  have  no  confi- 
dence in  my  success  with  the  hostile  press  there.'  A  few  days  later  the 
matter  had  been  settled  and  he  wrote  to  Seidl  again,  'I  cannot  help 
letting  you  know  that  my  Fifth  symphony  will  have  its  first  perform- 
ance in  Cologne  on  October  18.  I  haven't  found  out  yet  what  the  public 
is  like  there,  but  I  should  like  to  have  a  few  people  like  you  in  the 
audience.' 

Early  in  1904  a  reading  rehearsal  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  revealed 
a  great  deal  of  overwriting.  With  bold  strokes  of  a  red  crayon  Mahler 
crossed  half  the  percussion  instruments  from  the  score.  Here  began 
seven  years  of  service  in  the  improvement  of  the  Fifth.  In  the  first  weeks 
of  October  1904  Mahler  presented  his  new  production  of  Fidelio  at  the 
Vienna  Opera  and  left  for  Cologne  to  prepare  the  performance  of  his 
new  symphony.  Doubts  and  dissatisfaction  are  evident  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife  dated  October  16.  'Today  was  the  first  rehearsal!  It  went  off  tolera- 
bly well.  The  Scherzo  is  the  devil  of  a  movement.  I  see  it  is  in  for  a 
peck  of  troubles!  Conductors  for  the  next  fifty  years  will  all  take  it  too 
fast  and  make  nonsense  of  it;  and  the  public  —  what  are  they  to  make 
of  this  chaos  of  which  new  worlds  are  forever  being  engendered,  only 
to  crumble  into  ruin  the  moment  after?  What  are  they  to  say  to  this 
primeval  music,  this  foaming,  roaring,  raging  sea  of  sound,  to  these 
dancing  stars,  to  these  breathtaking,  iridescent  and  flashing  breakers? 
Oh  that  I  might  give  my  Symphony  its  first  performance  fifty  years  after 
my  death!'  But  when  he  had  taken  his  work  before  the  public  at  an  open 
rehearsal,  he  reported,  'An  excellent  performance.  Audience  breath- 
lessly attentive  —  even  if  dazed  by  the  first  movements.' 

Yet  after  the  performance  and  even  until  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  Mahler  was  never  quite  satisfied  with  the  work.  In  1905  he 
wrote  to  Mengelberg  that  he  was  making  'many  important  changes'. 
In  1906  he  'retouched'  it  again  both  before  and  after  he  conducted 
it  in  Amsterdam.  Two  years  later  in  Vienna  there  were  even  more 
changes.  Soon  after  he  was  writing  to  his  manager,  'I  have  newly  revised 
my  Fifth  and  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  perform  this  quasi- 
novelty.'  And  when  a  performance  in   Munich   was  arranged,  Mahler 
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demanded  'the  basic  condition  that  the  orchestra  be  a  very  good  one 
—  especially  the  first  horn  and  first  trumpet  —  and  I  must  have  the 
necessary  number  of  rehearsals,  which  ought  to  be  five'  —  for  at  each 
rehearsal  there  were  to  be  new  changes. 

In  his  later  years  Mahler  himself  came  to  realize  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Fifth  symphony  his  style  had  begun  to  change  as  he  approached  a 
new  musical  maturity.  To  the  last  letter  in  his  published  correspond- 
ence, written  on  February  8  1911  and  addressed  to  the  conductor 
Georg  Gohler,  he  added  this  postscript:  'I  have  finished  the  Fifth.  I 
actually  had  to  reorchestrate  it  completely.  I  don't  understand  how  I 
could  have  gone  so  completely  astray — like  a  beginner.  Evidently  the 
routines  I  had  established  with  the  first  four  symphonies  were  entirely 
inadequate  for  this  one  —  for  a  wholly  new  style  demands  a  new 
technique.' 


WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  — 

THE  CHAMBER  PLAYERS'  RECORDINGS 


AMERICAN  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
Carter  -  Ives  -  Porter 


DG/25: 


'The  performances  of  these  excellent  works  are  uniformly  superb.  Ralph 
Gomberg  deserves  high  praise  for  his  finely  committed  playing  in  both 
the  Carter  and  the  Porter,  and  Robert  Levin's  virtuosic  harpsichord  in  the 
Carter  is  as  excellent  as  his  clear,  strong,  colorful  response  to  the  piano 
part  of  the  Ives.  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer's  flute  playing  in  the  Carter  is 
magnificently  alert  and  accurate,  while  the  string  players  acquit  them- 
selves admirably  throughout.  The  recording  is  beautifully  balanced,  with 
an  acoustic  that  has  a  pleasing  touch  of  closeness  about  it,  emphasising 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  music  without  being  disturbing.  It  makes  an 
altogether  excellent  disc,  which  admirers  of  American  music  in  general 
and  devotees  of  Carter  and  Ives  will  certainly  want.' 

records  and  recordings 

'.  .  .  the  disc  chiefly  commands  respect  for  the  strong,  euphonious  play- 
ing and  lucid,  well  captured  instrumental  recording  .  .  .  These  Bostonians 
play  together  with  real  artistry,  and  with  love  for  their  music.  Oboist 
and  cellist  are  specially  to  be  admired/ 

The  Gramophone 

.  The  Sonata  is  one  of  the  most  philosophical  of  Carter's  scores  and 
therefore  one  of  the  most  moving,  especially  when  performed  by  this 
group  of  Boston  Symphony  first-chair  players  and  their  keyboard  guest, 
Robert  Levin  .  . .  The  recording  is  flawless.' 

High  Fidelity 
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THE  ASSISTANT  CONDUCTOR 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1962, 
and  Assistant  conductor  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  season,  joined  the  Orchestra  in 
1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  the  youngest  member.  Born  in  De- 
troit, he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Joseph  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Bel- 
gium International  Competition,  and  a  year 
later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to  Boston 
he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violin  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969 
a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has 
performed  with  the  Orchestra  concertos  by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  (which 
he  has  recorded  for  RCA),  and  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Bruch, 
Schoenberg  and  Sibelius;  the  Brahms  he  also  played  with  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York.  He  was 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  most  recently  last  month,  when  he 
performed  Stravinsky's  Violin  concerto  in  D  at  a  Spectrum  concert. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  record- 
ings of  chamber  music  both  for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he 
also  teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of 
Music  from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his 
debut  as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops 
Orchestras. 


THE  SOLOIST 


RALPH  GOMBERG,   principal   oboe  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  the  young- 
est of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  grad- 
uated from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  the  youngest 
student  ever  accepted  by  the  distinguished 
oboe  teacher  Marcel  Tabuteau.  Three  years 
later   he  was   appointed    by    Leopold   Sto- 
kowski as  principal  oboe  of  the  All  Ameri- 
can Youth  Orchestra.  Subsequently  he 
John  a.  woiters     became   principal    of   the    Baltimore,  New 
York  City  Center  and  Mutual   Broadcasting  Orchestras.   He  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1949.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
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Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has  toured  to  Europe  and  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  made  many  recordings,  Ralph  Gomberg  is  on  the 
faculties  of  Boston  University,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  appeared  many 
times  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


A  REVIEW  BY  THE   NEW  YORK  TIMES  OF 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN'S   RECENT  RECITAL   IN   NEW  YORK 

Silverstein,  Alone,  in  Program  Of  Unusual  Violinistic  Interest 

Every  other  person  entering  Alice  Tully  Hall  Monday  night,  it  seemed, 
carried  a  fiddle  case,  a  hint  that  something  of  more  than  passing  violin- 
istic interest  might  be  about  to  take  place  inside.  The  hint  was  correct: 
Joseph  Silverstein,  who  has  been  the  Boston  Symphony's  concertmaster 
for  nine  years,  walked  onstage  alone  and  proceeded  to  play  with  extraor- 
dinary skill  an  entire  program  of  unaccompanied  works. 

Violinists  don't  often  get  the  chance  to  hear  anyone,  let  alone  anyone 
of  Mr  Silverstein's  caliber,  perform  Johann  Georg  Pisendel's  Sonata  in  A 
minor  or  Ysaye's  solo  sonatas.  True,  the  Pisendel  sounded  rather  tame 
and  pseudo-Bachish,  especially  in  light  of  the  authentic  Bach  that  closed 
the  program  (the  Partita  in  B  minor),  and  the  Ysaye  Sonata  no.  4  cut  a 
somewhat  narrow,  though  distinct,  swath  musically. 

But  Mr  Silverstein  went  at  each  piece  with  the  same  high  seriousness 
and  technical  command  that  made  the  Bach,  with  all  its  tiring  repeats 
honored,  impressive.  Six  Paganini  Caprices  received  technically  superb 
but  also  unusually  thoughtful  performances.  In  no.  2,  where  the  labored 
left-hand  stretches  and  across-the-strings  bowing  forced  a  moderate 
pace,  the  violinist  still  kept  the  music  moving  and  concentrated  on 
delivering  a  rich,  velvety  tone. 

The  buzzing  scales  and  staccato  of  no.  5  were  breathtaking,  and  in  no.  6 
the  somber  melody  sang  gorgeously  through  the  steady  tremolando.  Mr 
Silverstein  summed  up  his  Paganini  expertise  in  no.  21,  giving  out  the 
Kreislerish  tune  sweetly  and  letting  go  in  the  Presto  section  with  a 
brilliant  display  of  genuine  staccato  fiddling. 

Violinists  who  can  play  the  Caprices  well  are  not  common,  but  those 
who  can  keep  them  from  sounding  sleazy  are  even  rarer.  Mr  Silverstein, 
who  seemed  to  be  sacrificing  applause-seeking  bravura  in  order  to 
maintain  accuracy  and  objectivity,  proved  one  of  the  rare  ones.  Similarly, 
Seymour  Shifrin's  'Concert  piece'  benefited  mightily  from  the  violinist's 
cool  but  musicianly  approach  to  its  problems.  The  cool  style  of  the 
artist,  in  fact,  extended  even  to  his  welcome  decision  to  perform  with- 
out formal  coat,  in  a  blue,  ruffled  shirt. 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Whitestone 


Young  instrumentalists  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  hold  an  ensemble 
rehearsal  for  youngsters  visiting  Tanglewood  through  the  Days  in  the 
Arts  program.  In  time,  these  young  instrumentalists  will  take  their 
places  in  leading  orchestras.  10  percent  of  all  the  players  in  the  major 
US  orchestras  are  alumni  of  the  Center  —  of  these  30  percent  are  con- 
certmasters  and  principals  of  their  orchestras. 

In  June  1972  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  begin  its  thirtieth  session. 
For  each  of  the  past  twenty-nine  sessions,  the  Center  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  helping  its  students  discover,  realize  and  expand  their  potential. 
The  aggregate  effect  has  been  incalculable;  the  Center's  fame  is  inter- 
national, and  it  can  count  among  its  alumni  members  of  orchestras 
around  the  globe,  as  well  as  scores  of  the  eminent  and  creative  per- 
forming artists  of  our  day.  A  partial  list  of  the  distinguished  alumni 
follows: 


conductors 

Claudio  Abbado 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Sarah  Caldwell 

Robert  Craft 

Lukas  Foss 

Walter  Hendl 

Irwin  Hoffman 

Louis  Lane 

Lorin  Maazel 

Zubin  Mehta 

Jorge  Mester 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Kenneth  Schermerhorn 

Thomas  Schippers 

Robert  Shaw 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


composers 
Burt  Bacharach 
Luciano  Berio 
Easley  Blackwood 
Michael  Colgrass 
Mario  Davidovsky 
Norman  Dello-Joio 
David  Diamond 
Irving  Fine 
Alberto  Ginastera 
Ulysses  Kay 
Salvatore  Martirano 
Peter  Mennin 
Daniel  Pinkham 
Ned  Rorem 
Robert  Starer 
Charles  Strouse 


singers 

Adele  Addison 
Eunice  Alberts 
Betty  Allen 
McHenry  Boatwright 
Phyllis  Curtin 
Justino  Diaz 
Rosalind  Elias 
Simon  Estes 
Reri  Grist 
Evelyn  Lear 
Mildred  Miller 
Sherrill  Milnes 
Thomas  Paul 
Leontyne  Price 
George  Shirley 
Shirley  Verrett 
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Arthur  Fiedler  conducts  the  Academic  Festival  Overture  of  Brahms  at  a 
noon  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  Esplanade  Orchestra  at  City 
Hall  Plaza.  For  the  past  two  seasons  the  Esplanade  Concerts,  through 
Boston's  Summerthing  program,  have  come  to  the  people  in  several 
locations  of  the  City,  enabling  new  and  ever-larger  audiences  to  attend 
these  free  performances. 


During  the  past  forty-three  seasons,  over  eight  million  people  have 
attended  the  Esplanade  Concerts.  For  many  of  these  people  the  door 
to  the  world  of  music  would  have  remained  closed  were  it  not  for 
these  free  performances. 
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THE  ESPLANADE  CONCERTS 

Over  the  years  the  Esplanade  Concerts 
have  provided  residents  of  Boston  and 
surrounding  communities  with  count- 
less moments  of  musical  magic.  The 
performances,  held  from  the  end  of 
June  through  mid-July,  free  of  charge, 
have  added  immeasurably  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  Boston  and  have  helped 
the  City  uphold  its  position  as  a  major 
cultural  center. 

The  Esplanade  Concerts  are  able  to 
continue  thanks  largely  to  many  lead- 
ing corporations;  as  corporate  spon- 
sors, they  contribute  substantial  monies 
to  help  meet  the  spiraling  costs  of  pre- 
senting the  programs.  Their  public- 
mindedness  is  applauded  each  night  of 
the  Esplanade  season,  often  by  as  many 
as  20,000  persons  at  a  time. 

If  your  corporation  would  like  to  be- 
come a  sponsor  or  co-sponsor  of  these 
concerts  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  its  contribution  helps  uphold 
one  of  Boston's  most  enjoyed  cultural 
activities,  a  Trustee  of  the  Orchestra  is 
always  available  for  consultation.  New 
and  additional  support  must  be 
forthcoming. 
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SYMPHONY  SEATS 

For  many  in  the  audience, 
Symphony  seats  are  cher- 
ished possessions,  vantage 
points  from  which  the  spe- 
cial pleasures  of  music  and 
Symphony  have  unfolded 
throughout  the  years.  A 
$2,500  contribution  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
marks  one's  own  seat  with  a 
permanent  plaque,  or  estab- 
lishes a  chosen  seat  as  a 
memorial  for  a  relative  or 
friend.  This  handsome  ges- 
ture significantly  helps  the 
Orchestra  sustain  its  excel- 
lence, now  and  in  the  future. 
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SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 

The  final  concerts  of  the  series  will  be  given  on 

Friday  March  31  at  8.30 
Saturday  April  1  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS    conductor 


HARVARD-RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 

F.  John  Adams     conductor 


FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 


BACH 

DEL  TREDICI 
DES  PREZ 
MESSIAEN 


Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

Pop-Pourri 

Deploration  dejehan  Okeghem 

Etexspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


TICKETS,  PRICED  FOR  EACH  CONCERT  AT  $3,  $4.50,  $5.50  ARE 
AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE. 
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CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 


To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEE!  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 
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WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  — 
THE  ORCHESTRAS  RECORDINGS 


TCHAIKOVSKY      Symphony  no.  1  in  G  'Winter  dreams' 

DG/2530  078 
conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

'.  .  .  Thomas  treats  the  music  lightly  and  affection- 
ately. The  recorded  sound  is  simply  gorgeous.' 

Stereo  Review 


HOLST 


The  Planets  DG/2530  102 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


'A  great,  virtuoso  orchestra  revelling  in  a  virtuoso 
score  generates  excitement  which  is  exhilarating  in 
itself  and  almost  irresistible.  ...  It  would  be  a  privi- 
lege to  hear  such  superb  playing  in  the  concert  hall/ 

records  and  recordings 


'Performance: 
Recording: 


Revelatory 
Outstanding 


The  Boston  Symphony  has  never  sounded  better, 
and  no  American  company,  alas,  ever  served  an 
American  orchestra  better  than  the  DGG  engineers 
did  Boston  on  this  fine  album.  Once  again  a  new 
recording  of  The  Planets  seems  to  herald  a  new  era 
in  recorded  sound.' 

Stereo  Review 

' .  .  .  The  most  glowingly  extrovert  performance  of 
Hoist's  suite  'The  Planets'  I  have  ever  heard.  ...  A 
glorious,  uninhibited  performance  helped  by  an 
opulent  recording.' 

The  Guardian,  London 


DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor 
'From  the  New  World' 
conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


RCA/LSC  3134 


'Frequently  Fiedler's  interpretation  brings  to  mind 
Toscanini's  wonderful  conception  of  the  music, 
particularly  in  its  faithful  adherence  to  the  score.' 

records  and  recordings 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


■■■-..■   ■ . 
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Tickets  available  at  Harvard  Coop  or  call  495-6200  for  reservations 
Special  student  prices.  Free  parking  adjacent  to  hall. 
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After  you  visit  Boston's 

major  art  museum, 
come  across  the  street  to 
Boston's  major  art  gallery. 

PAINTINGS  •  SCULPTURE  •GRAPHICS 

by  extraordinary  young  Boston  and  New  York  artists  as  well  as 
major  works  by  artists  of  international  repute. 

PARKER  STREET  470 

Parker  Street  470  Gallery  /  470  Parker  Street,  Boston 
opposite  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  /  free  parking 
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The  Hill 

At  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  Streets 
just  above  Louisburg  Square.  Built  in 
1840  by  Richard  M.  Upjohn,  designer 
of  Trinity  Church,  this  twin  brown- 
stone  palazzo  is  one  of  Beacon  Hill's 
most  unique  structures. 

The  buildings  interior  has  been 
entirely  renovated  to  offer  contem- 
porary living  in  spacious  single  and 
multi-level  residences,  with  every 
modern  convenience,  maximum  secu- 
rity and  privacy. 


191  Commonwealth  Avenue 

At  the  corner  of  Exeter  Street.  Offi- 
cially designated  an  historic  landmark 
in  1968,  this  six  story  brick  property 
was  erected  in  1872  as  the  Agassiz 
Hotel. 

Now  converted  to  16  luxury  condo- 
minium units,  the  individual  residences 
still  preserve  such  original  aesthetics 
as  open,  spacious  suites,  marble  fire- 
places, 11  foot  ceilings  and  period 
architectural  details,  combined  with 
the  comforts  of  modern  heating  and 
electrical  systems,  kitchen  and  baths. 


Prices  for  these  condominium  units  range  from  thirty 
to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  with  excellent  financing 

available.  We  invite  you  to  call  our  Residential 

Office  at  40  Charles  Street  for  further  information. 

742-5200 

Exclusive  leasing  and  management  agent: 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

una 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


Symphony  Hall 


Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 
*  5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  267-8645 
'   7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 
Promenade  Cafe/*Zachary's 
8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 
'  9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 
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15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's    100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Carver  Street    57  Carver  Street  423-5700 

Other  Restaurants 

Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 
Fenway  Motor  Inn 

111  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  492-1111 

Five  Chateaux  5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  491-3600 
*Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 
*Maltre  Jacques    10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
♦Polcari's     283  Causeway  742-4142 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center 
267-9875 

B.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

C.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

D.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

E.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
267-2965 


KSee  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


<iA  J^egendaryM Experience  in  Timing 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
Boston  Js  newest  grand  hotel 

for  Reservations:  262-0600 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

52nd  Floor  -  Prudential  Tower 


MAITRE  JACQUE 


mtftre  • 


Restaurant  Franc; 

10  Emerson  Place,  Bost< 

Lucien  Robe 

Chef  and  own^ 


maison  robert 


CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  AAASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-337; 
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Du  Bamj 

French 
Restaurant 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/ Boston 

(near  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M. -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M. -1:00  A.M. 


DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST..  266-3000 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  WILLIAM  DORE  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  till 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1 ,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM  IN  DINING 


GEIQ//lNefES 


Lunch  11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 
333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-qo's\  I've  had  it  with 
the  market  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  you've  done 
for  mg  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  gou'd  do  for  me. 


,'  take  it  gou're  not  happg 
with  the  wag  gour 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  gou 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  Put 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
gour  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
gou  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
bng-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later. 


Long-range  planning! 
Now  gou're  talking! 
That's  how 
I  built  Lentrone! 


/ 


believe  gou,  Mr  Rose. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

NewEngjand  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02 109.  Member  FDIC. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

Tuesday  evening  April  4  1972  at  7.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
MALCOLM   FRAGER     piano 


GLINKA 

BORODIN 
BRAHMS 


Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life 
for  the  Tsar' 

Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 


program  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND    RCA   RECORDS 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  start  of  the  concert. 
The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to  concert. 
They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


RMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 


1   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133} 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617J  768-6853 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


assachusetts 


usic 


ducators 


ssociation 


aking 


usic 


veryone  s 


rt 


FIT  FOR  LIFE 

Exercise  Studio,  1230  Mass.  Ave.,  Harvard  Sq. 


Come  and  get  fit.  No  machines, 
no  equipment.  Just  you. 
Great  way  to  relax.  Individually- 
tailored  exercises.  Meet  people. 
Music.  Showers.  Fun! 

FIT  FOR  LIFE 491-0665 


ufs 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 
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1971-72  bo/ton  univer/ity 
I         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director    Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consu/tant 


FRI.  EVE.,  FEB.  25,  8:30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

VIENNA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

JOSEF  KRIPS,  Conductor 

Mozart,  Symphony  No.  41   in  C  major,  K.  551  "Jupiter"; 
Bruckner,  Symphony  No.  7 

SAT.  FEB.  26  at  2:30  &  8:30;  SUN.  FEB.  27  at  3  •  JOHN  HANCOCK  HALL 

JAMES  WHITMORE 

in  his  highly  acclaimed  one-man  show 

"WILL  ROGERS'  USA 

Prices:   $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 
John  Hancock  Hall  Box-office  opens  Monday,  Feb.  21,  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.   (HA  1-2000) 

SUN.  FEB.  27  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

ANDRES  SEGOVIA 

World  Famous  Master  of  the  Guitar 
FRI.  &  SAT.,  MAR.  10-11  at  8:30  •  AQUARIUS  THEATRE 

HAL  HOLBROOK  in 
MARK  TWAIN  TONIGHT 


li 


i#f 


Prices:  $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.00,  $3.50 

Mail  orders  to  Celebrity  Series,  420  Boylston  St.,  Boston  02116 
Make  checks  payable  to  Celebrity  Series 
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We  worry  about  the  market  so  you  won't  have  to. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President    E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
IRVING  W.  RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 

Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1972  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

SYMPHONY  HALL  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


Accompanist  to: 
The  Boston  Symphony 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-077! 
50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-045C 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.   EPPS   III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

VINCENT  C. 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.   IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON   KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
5 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  •  NORTHSHORE  •  BURLINGTON  •  WELLESLE' 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
fb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Investments  have 
different  rhythms  too! 

Some  people  want  their  investments  to  perform  vivace  while  others  prefer 
a  steadier  pace.  Whichever  pace  suits  you,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  can  develop  a  personal  financial  plan  to  meet  your  needs.  ^^ 

As  part  of  the  Boston  Company  we  can  offer  you  opportunities  in  real     ^^^^ 
estate,  oil  and  gas  and  securities.  Call  us  soon.  ^^5 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
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Program  Editor  and 
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NINETY- FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


Tuesday  evening  February  29  1972  at  8.30 


His  Honor  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  has  declared  this  week  of  February  28 
1972  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Week"  in  celebration  of  the  Musical 
Marathon. 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


MOZART 


Overture  to  'La  clemenza  di  Tito'     K.  621 


*BEETHOVEN  Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73  'Emperor' 

Allegro 

Adagio  un  poco  mosso 

Rondo:  allegro  ma  non  tanto 

JEROME   LOWENTHAL 


intermission 


*BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


Jerome  Lowenthal  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  concert  will  end  about  10.25 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1 896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World! 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 


YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Polcari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


Contemporary  Prints  +  Pottery 

8  Story  St.,  Harvard  Sq.,  Tel.  661-1596  art   aSJ 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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^e  Jrwsseau  swt/se  o/'joos/o/t 


(/Stack     Uelue 


t 

Start  the  Social  Season  in  our  black 
rayon  velvet  —  bonded  and  edged 
with  metallic  braid.   Sizes  6-16. 

$110.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


some 
women 
are       | 
afraid 

of  this 

man  §p 


His  name  is  Wayne  Collins.  He  is 
exclusively  associated  with 
Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  and  is  a 
professional  interior  designer  — 
that's  why  some  women  may 
be  a  little  afraid. 

However,  Wayne  is  a  professional 
who  knows  his  business.  And  that 
business  is  to  advise  you  and 
assist  you  in  selecting  furnishings 
for  your  home.  No  one  knows 
better  than  you  what  your  life 
style  is  .  . .  finding  furnishings  and 
accessories  to  complement  your 
way  of  life  is  Wayne's  job.  He's 
easy  to  work  with,  and  he'll  tell 
you  about  our  free  design  service. 

Come  in  soon  and  talk  with  him 
—  or  one  of  our  other  talented 
designers.  See  the  beautiful  room 
settings  comprised  of  fine 
Wellington  Hall  furniture  and 
exciting  accessories. 

Wellington  Hall  Ltd.  — a  different 
way  to  select  beautiful  furnishings 
for  your  home.  We  think  you'll 
like  it. 

WELLINGTON  HALL  LTD. 

381  Elliot  St.  •  Echo  Bridge  at  Mill  Falls 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.  •  969-2335 
(Chestnut  Street  exit  off  Route  9. . .  near  128) 

Open  9:30  to  6  daily  /  Fridays  until  9 
Financial  Arrangements  Available. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Tiddler  on  the  RooF 

shaky. 

The  film  version  of  "Fiddler  On  The 
Roof"  is  somewhere  between  a  very  quiet 
mazeltov  and  a  loud  oy.  Directed  by 
Norman  Jewison  from  the  longest-running 
musical  in  Broadway  history  (2973  per- 
formances and  still  going),  the  movie  is  full 
of  the  usual  troubles  of  having  been  moved 
from  one  medium  to  another. 

Except  for  some  of  the  dances,  there 
is  no  flow  from  scene  to  scene,  or  even 
within  a  given  scene.  The  movement  is 
lateral,  like  a  series  of  slides,  clicked  into 
place.  Click:  the  song  "Tradition"  defined  by 
stills  of  Jewish  symbols.  Click:  Tevye  sing- 
ing in  his  barn.  Click,  Click:  Tevye  and 
Golde's  Sabbath  supper.  Click,  click,  click: 
other  Sabbath  suppers.  There's  method  in 
the  technique,  but  it's  boring. 

It  cost  $9  million  to  make,  and  Tevye, 
its  poverty-stricken  hero,  might  well  raise 
his  eyes  and  ask  God  if  the  money  could  not 
have  been  better  spent. 


KEVIN  KELLY,  November  11,1971 


Kevin  Kelly  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe,  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200  years  " 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call ... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FR  AM  INGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/|i  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/0  Regular 
//4t\        Savings 


JPZ*y/    '0    *1.000*m7i 


minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


m        o/n    90  DaY  Notice 

I \y         lO      Pacchrtnk  Arm 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notic*  Rtquirad  tfter  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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It  sings 

in  your  glass. 


Delightful  German 
wines  from  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle. 

Berncasteler  Riesling 
Liebfraumilch 
Piesporter  Goldtropfchen 
Johannisberger  Riesling 
Niersteiner  Domtal 
Zeller  Schwarze  Katz 


=31.  -   iK- ~~'  !-s_       —v  ^r~ 


^*K 


stosj 


■'A 
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Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-qo'sl  I've  had  it  with 
the  market  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  gou've  done 
for  mg  partner  at  Lentrone 
I  wish  gou'd  do  for  me. 


!take  it  gou're  not  happg 
with  the  wag  gour 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  gou 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  Put 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
gour  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
gou  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later 


Long-range  planning! 
Now  gou're  talking! 
That's  how 
I  built  Lentrone! 


believe  gou,  Mr  Rose 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02 109.  Member  FD1C. 


BOUFFANT 

BLACK  TAFFETA 

wearing  a  fragile  rose 


Such  good  theatre.  Geoffrey 
Beene  creates  the  perfect 
dress  for  little  evenings.  A 
crescendo  of  rustling  taffeta 
with  handspan  waist .  .  .  and 
a  skirt  swaying  with  a 
ballerina's  grace.   Romantic 
shawl  collar,  deep  V-plunge 
decolletage  nestled  with 
pale  pink  roses.   Misses  sizes. 

145.00 


DESIGNER'S   SHOP- 
SECOND   FLOOR— BOSTON 


JORDAN  MARSH 
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SEIJI  OZAWA  TO  BE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  announced  in  Symphony  Hall  on  February  2  last  that  Seiji 
Ozawa  has  accepted  the  post  of  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra.  Mr 
Ozawa  will  assume  his  duties  at  the  start  of  the  1973-1974  season. 
During  the  1972-1973  season,  when  his  commitments  will  allow  him 
to  be  in  Boston  only  briefly,  he  will  bear  the  title  of  Music  Adviser,  and 
will  continue  to  serve  as  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Festival.  He 
will  also  continue  as  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 

Beginning  in  1973,  in  order  to  take  on  his  expanded  responsibilities  with 
the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr  Ozawa  will  confine  his  North  American 
appearances  exclusively  to  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphonies. 
In  the  1973-1974  season  he  will  devote  at  least  ten  weeks  to  Boston,  and 
more  in  subsequent  seasons,  in  addition  to  his  presence  at  Tanglewood 
each  summer. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  was  graduated  from 
the  Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo,  where  he  won  first  prizes  in  com- 
position and  conducting.  In  1959  he  traveled  to  Europe,  and  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  conductors  at  Besancon;  one 
of  the  judges  was  Charles  Munch,  at  that  time  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  who  invited  Mr  Ozawa  to  Tanglewood  as  a  conduct- 
ing student.  The  following  year  Seiji  Ozawa  received  the  Koussevitzky 
Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  conductor  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
assistant  conductors  in  1961,  and  directed  the  orchestra  in  several  con- 
certs. The  same  summer  he  conducted  twenty-five  concerts  in  Japan 
with  the  NHK  and  Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestras. 

Mr  Ozawa  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time 
in  1964  at  a  Berkshire  Festival  Concert,  returning  to  direct  the  Orchestra 
the  following  three  summers.  His  first  concerts  with  the  Orchestra  in 
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Boston  were  given  in  January  1968.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  guest  con- 
ductor with  major  orchestras  in  Europe,  America  and  Asia,  and  had  been 
appointed  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished at  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season,  to  devote  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting.  He  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time  in  the 
summer  of  1969,  Mozart's  Cos!  fan  tutte  at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and 
was  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  Seiji  Ozawa 
became  Artistic  Director  of  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1970,  and 
assumed  his  duties  as  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in 
the  fall  of  that  year.  During  recent  seasons  he  has  made  many  recordings 
for  the  RCA  and  Angel  labels,  which  include  performances  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  and  of  Orff's  Carmina  Burana. 

Now  internationally  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's  most  talented  and 
dynamic  conductors,  Seiji  Ozawa  has  established  a  glowing  reputation 
not  only  in  the  traditional  repertoire,  but  is  also  a  champion  of  Eastern 
and  Western  contemporary  music. 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Overture  to  'La  clemenza  di  Tito'     K.  621 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on 
December  5  1791.  He  completed  his  opera  La  clemenza  di  Tito  exactly  three 
months  before  his  death,  and  himself  conducted  the  first  performance  on 
September  6  at  the  National  Theatre  in  Prague.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
first  played  the  Overture  on  December  21  1883;  Georg  Henschel  conducted. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  Overture:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  his  short  life  Mozart  was  plagued  by  ill- 
ness. If,  as  seems  likely,  he  was  taking  doses  of  mercury  to  relieve  his 
specific  malady  —  a  treatment  commonly  prescribed  in  the  eighteenth 
century — his  body  must  have  gradually  been  weakened  by  the  medi- 
cine we  now  know  to  be  poisonous.  Even  so,  they  were  months  of  great 
activity.  He  all  but  finished  The  magic  flute  in  July,  and  started  working 
on  the  Requiem,  the  work  he  was  never  to  complete.  La  clemenza  di 
Tito  was  ready  on  September  5,  the  day  before  the  premiere,  the  parts 
of  the  Overture,  as  usual  with  Mozart,  being  copied  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  curtain  time.  The  Clarinet  concerto  followed  in  October,  and 
the  Masonic  cantata  the  next  month.  He  continued  working  on  the 
Requiem  until  the  last  days  of  his  life. 

La  clemenza  di  Tito  is  hardly  known  today.  A  complete  recording  was 
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released  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  its  producer,  Erik  Smith,  wrote  a 
fascinating  article  in  the  English  magazine  records  and  recording,  in 
which  he  proposed  a  new  and  convincing  theory  about  the  opera's  cre- 
ation, as  well  as  discussing  the  reasons  for  its  neglect. 

It  has  been  thought  in  the  past  by  Mozart's  biographers  that  Tito  was 
the  product  of  less  than  twenty  days  in  late  August  and  early  September 
of  1791.  But  Mr  Smith,  drawing  on  an  article  by  the  young  Czech  scholar 
Tomislav  Volek,  which  appeared  in  the  Mozart  Jahrbuch  of  1959,  pro- 
duced evidence  which  suggests  that  much  of  the  music  was  written  two 
years  and  more  earlier.  Don  Giovanni  was  a  triumphant  success  in 
Prague  when  it  was  performed  by  the  Italian  opera  company  of  Domen- 
ico  Guardasoni  in  the  fall  of  1787.  One  would  have  expected  to  find 
the  Italian  impresario  cashing  in  on  its  success  with  a  commission  for  a 
new  piece,  and  there  exists  a  letter  from  Mozart  to  his  wife,  dated 
'Prag  am  Charfreytage  [Good  Friday]  den  10  April  1789',  to  support  this 
supposition.  The  relevant  sentence  reads:  'So  I  went  on  to  Guardasoni, 
who  has  arranged  that  for  the  opera  next  fall  I  am  almost  sure  to  be 
paid  200  crowns  plus  another  50  for  traveling  expenses.'  This  opera,  argues 
Mr  Smith,  must  have  been  Tito.  Why  then  was  there  no  production  until 
1791?  Guardasoni  left  Prague  at  the  end  of  the  1788-1789  season,  and 
did  not  return  for  two  years.  At  some  time  during  the  summer  he  must 
have  told  Mozart  that  the  new  opera  was  not  after  all  needed,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  a  good  part  of  it  was  at  least  sketched  out  before 
news  of  the  cancellation.  Mr  Smith  therefore  deduces  that  when  a  new 
piece  was  needed  in  1791  for  the  coronation  of  Emperor  Leopold  II  as 
King  of  Bohemia  in  Prague,  Guardasoni  asked  Mozart  to  complete  the 
earlier  project.  The  libretto,  an  adaptation  by  Caterino  Mazzola  of  a 
piece  by  Metastasio,  tells  the  story  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor 
Titus  by  the  people  closest  to  him,  its  discovery,  and  the  Emperor's  for- 
giveness of  the  guilty.  Edward  Dent  wrote  that  the  authorities  must  have 
chosen  the  subject  'to  present  the  monarchy  in  the  most  favorable  light. 
The  French  Revolution  of  1789  had  struck  terror  in  all  reactionary  states, 
and  it  was  urgent,  first,  that  the  principle  of  absolute  monarchy  should 
be  reasserted,  and,  secondly,  that  it  should  be  held  up  to  the  advocates 
of  liberty  as  tempering  justice  with  mercy.'  This  theory  however  does 
not  fit  the  dates,  if  Mr  Smith  is  right.  He  surmises  that  the  opera  was 
planned  'to  coincide  with  some  projected  visit  of  the  Emperor  Josef  II 
[Leopold's  predecessor]  to  Prague.  Josef  in  his  love  for  his  people  and 
liberalism  (though  not  exactly  liberality  if  we  consider  Mozart's  financial 
condition)  resembled  the  Emperor  Titus  .  .  .' 

There  are  other  reasons  for  supposing  that  Tito  was  in  preparation  long 
before  Mozart's  last  year  of  life.  There  are  sketches  extant  which  def- 
initely predate  the  commission  of  July  1791,  and  Josefa  Dusek,  the  great 
Bohemian  soprano  and  old  friend  of  Mozart's  performed  'A  Rondo  by 
Herr  Mozart  with  obbligato  basset-horn'  in  April  1791,  which  was  almost 
certainly  Vitellia's  aria  from  Tito,  Non  piu  di  fiori.  Furthermore,  from 
the  tessitura  of  Vitellia's  part,  it  looks  as  if  Mozart  wrote  it  with  Mme 
Dusek  in  mind,  although  Maria  Marchetti-Fantozzi  took  the  role  in  the 
first  production.  Count  Zinzendorf  wrote  of  the  premiere  with  his  usual 
enthusiasm  for  Mozart's  work:  'We  were  regaled  with  the  most  tedious 
spectacle  ...  La  Marchetti  sings  very  well,  the  Emperor  is  in  raptures 
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about  her/  Zinzendorfs  reaction  was  for  once  shared  by  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  audience.  In  short,  the  evening  was  not  a 
success.  The  imperial  party,  who  had  been  attending  a  coronation  ban- 
quet, arrived  at  the  theatre  two  and  a  half  hours  late,  the  performance 
was  indifferent  —  'the  fat  castrato  who  sang  Sesto  was  particularly  dis- 
tressing/ writes  Erik  Smith  —  while  Leopold  and  his  Empress,  who  were 
no  lovers  of  music,  were  probably  worn  out  by  the  series  of  dreary 
official  functions  they  had  been  bound  to  attend  during  the  week's 
festivities.  The  Empress,  no  doubt  setting  the  verdict  for  the  rest  of  the 
Court,  pronounced  Tito  'una  porcheria  tedesca'  (a  piece  of  German 
trash). 

Interestingly  enough,  the  middle  class  citizens  of  Prague  took  a  differ- 
ent view  and  flocked  to  the  later  performances.  Mozart  wrote  to  Con- 
stanze,  who  was  taking  a  cure  at  Baden,  early  in  October:  '.  .  .  On  the 
very  evening  that  my  new  opera  was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
such  success  [Die  Zauberflote  in  Vienna  on  September  30/,  Tito  was 
given  in  Prague  for  the  last  time  to  tremendous  applause.  .  .  .  Cries  of 
"Bravo"  were  shouted  at  Stadler  [the  famous  clarinet  and  basset  horn 
player]  from  the  balcony  and  even  from  the  orchestra/  For  forty  years 
Tito,  Don  Giovanni  and  The  magic  flute  were  the  three  operas  of  Mozart 
most  often  performed.  After  about  1830  Tito  was  rarely  given,  and  to 
this  day  there  has  been  no  noteworthy  professional  production  in  the 
opera  houses  of  the  United  States. 

Tito  is  an  opera  seria,  characterised  less  by  the  type  of  ensemble  pieces 
Mozart  wrote  in  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni  than  by  arias  and  secco  reci- 
tatives. (The  music  for  the  latter,  more's  the  pity,  was  rather  inadequately 
written  by  Franz  Xaver  Siissmayr,  the  young  composer  who  was  to 
complete  the  Requiem  after  Mozart's  death.)  Several  commentators  have 
wondered  why  Mozart  should  have  composed  an  opera  in  this  old- 
fashioned  style.  In  the  first  place  opera  seria  was  still  very  much  in  vogue, 
and  was  indeed  to  be  the  direct  precursor  of  the  Grand  Opera  style  of 
Bellini,  Spontini  and  their  contemporaries.  We  know  too  that  whatever 
posterity  may  think,  Idomeneo,  the  opera  seria  Mozart  wrote  some  years 
earlier  than  Tito,  remained  his  own  favorite.  Furthermore,  if  Mr  Smith 
is  right  about  the  dating  of  Tito,  the  first  sketches  were  completed 
before  the  conception  of  Cosi  fan  tutte;  in  other  words,  Tito  is  much 
closer  in  chronological  conception  to  Idomeneo  than  has  been  hitherto 
believed. 

The  overture  to  La  clemenza  di  Tito  is  in  C  major,  the  key  Mozart  used 
for  several  of  his  most  noble  and  majestic  works,  among  them  the 
'Coronation'  mass,  the  extrovert  Piano  concerto  K.  503,  the  String  quin- 
tet K.  515,  and  the  'Linz'  and  'Jupiter'  symphonies.  The  opening  of  the 
Overture  is  grandiose  and  heroic,  very  reminiscent  of  the  first  measures 
of  that  to  Idomeneo:  'We  are  immediately  aware,'  wrote  Georges  de 
Saint-Foix,'  that  persons  of  rank  .  .  .  are  about  to  appear  before  our 
gaze.'  After  an  exciting  crescendo  there  is  a  pause,  then  the  woodwind 
instruments,  lightly  accompanied  by  strings,  introduce  a  gentle,  lyrical 
subject,  which  is  soon  interrupted  by  music  of  dramatic  urgency.  There 
is  a  short  development,  then  a  restatement  of  the  second  subject,  lead- 
ing back  to  the  final  recapitulation  of  the  majestic  opening,  and  a 
triumphal  twelve  bar  coda. 
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LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  In  E  flat     op.  73  'Emperor' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  completed  the  'Emperor'  concerto  in  1809. 
The  premiere  was  probably  given  in  Leipzig  the  following  year,  with  Johann 
Schneider  as  soloist.  In  Vienna  the  first  performance  took  place  on  February  12 
1812;  Karl  Czerny  was  the  pianist.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played 
the  concerto  on  January  27  1882;  Carl  Baermann  was  soloist  and  Georg  Henschel 
conducted.  Among  the  many  other  famous  pianists  who  have  performed  the 
concerto  with  the  Orchestra  are  Eugen  d'Albert,  Ignace  Paderewski,  Ferruccio 
Busoni,  Harold  Bauer,  Josef  Hofmann,  Walter  Gieseking,  Egon  Petri,  Leonard 
Shure,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Alexander  Borovsky,  Clifford  Curzon,  Claudio  Arrau, 
Robert  Casadesus,  Artur  Rubinstein  and  Vladimir  Ashkenazy. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, timpani,  strings,  and  solo  piano. 

Notations  for  the  last  of  Beethoven's  piano  concertos  appear  in  the 
books  of  sketches  after  those  for  the  Choral  fantasia;  they  date  from 
1808  or  1809.  He  completed  the  work  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn 
of  1809.  The  conditions  in  Vienna  at  that  time  were  anything  but  con- 
ducive to  creative  contemplation,  and  it  is  additional  proof  of 
Beethoven's  powers  of  absorption  and  isolation  in  his  art  that  he  could 
compose  this  work  of  proud  assertion,  and  others  as  well,  in  such  a 
period. 

The  vanguard  of  the  French  army  marched  upon  Vienna,  and  when 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  refused  to  capitulate,  erected  a  battery 
on  the  Spittelberg  and  opened  fire  on  the  night  of  May  11,  with 
twenty  howitzers.  The  population  crowded  indiscriminately  into  every 
possible  underground  shelter  (a  reminder  to  us  that  methods  of  warfare 
have  since  changed  only  in  the  direction  of  deadliness).  Beethoven's 
windows  on  the  Wasserkunst  Bastei,  chosen  for  their  outlook,  were  in 
direct  line  of  the  bombardment.  He  fled  to  the  house  of  his  brother 
Karl  on  the  Rauhensteingasse,  and  crouched  in  the  cellar,  holding  a 
pillow  over  his  head  to  spare  his  poor,  sensitive  ears  the  pain  of  the 
concussive  reports.  Shells  were  fired  into  the  city  without  cessation 
through  the  night.  Many  houses  burst  into  flames;  wounded  civilians 
were  carried  through  the  streets  to  safety.  On  the  following  afternoon, 
Vienna  capitulated  —  it  could  have  done  nothing  else  —  and  forthwith 
endured  the  French  occupation  for  the  two  months  that  remained  of 
the  campaign.  Napoleon  set  himself  up  in  state  at  the  Schonbrunn 
Palace  once  more.  General  Andreossy  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Vienna,  assuring  them  of  the  good  will  of  his  sovereign 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  'King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine'.  On  May  15th  the  Commandant  Razout  quartered  the 
soldiery  upon  all  lodgings  in  Vienna.  Next,  a  levy  was  imposed  upon 
house  rentals,  whereby  a  quarter  of  Beethoven's  rent  money  went  to 
the  conquerors.  Beethoven's  well-born  acquaintances  had  for  the  most 
part  fled  to  other  parts.  The  parks  about  Vienna,  his  favorite  haunts 
in  the  summer  season,  were  closed  to  the  public  until  the  end  of  July. 
Young  Rust  met  him  one  day  in  a  coffee-house  and  saw  him  shake  his 
fist  at  a   passing   French   officer,   with   the  exclamation:    'If   I   were   a 
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general,  and  knew  as  much  about  strategy  as  I  know  about  counter- 
point, I'd  give  you  something  to  do!" 

In  spite  of  these  disturbing  conditions,  Beethoven  probably  completed 
the  Lebewohl  sonata  at  this  time,  as  well  as  this  concerto  and  the 
String  quartet  op.  74  (called  the  'Harp  quartet'):  he  also  devoted 
many  hours  to  the  laborious  task  of  copying  extracts  from  earlier 
musical  theorists  for  the  use  of  his  aristocratic  pupil  of  twenty-two,  the 
Archduke  Rudolph.  It  was  to  the  Archduke  that  Beethoven  dedicated 
the  concerto,  and  the  sonata  as  well,  the  titles  of  the  movements — 
'Farewell,  absence,  and  return'  —  being  occasioned  by  this  gentleman's 
flight  from  existing  conditions  in  Vienna.  The  tonality  of  E  flat  seems 
to  have  possessed  Beethoven  at  the  time,  for  the  concerto,  the  sonata, 
and  the  quartet  are  all  in  that  key. 

The  concerto  was  performed  at  Leipzig  by  Johann  Schneider,  probably 
towards  the  end  of  1810,  about  the  time  it  was  sent  to  the  publisher. 
The  concert  was  reported  a  success,  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung  stating  that  a  numerous  audience  was  moved  to  'a  state  of 
enthusiasm  that  could  hardly  content  itself  with  the  ordinary  expres- 
sions of  recognition  and  enjoyment'.  The  first  Viennese  performance, 
and  the  first  over  which  Beethoven  himself  had  any  direct  super- 
vision, was  on  February  12  1812.  Beethoven's  career  as  pianist  had 
ended  on  account  of  his  deafness,  and  the  honors  on  this  occasion  fell 
to  his  pupil,  Karl  Czerny.  The  concert  was  'for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society  of  Noble  Ladies  for  Charity'.  At  this  affair  three  tableaux  were 
shown,  representing  three  pictures  by  Raphael,  Poussin,  and  Troyes, 
as  described  by  Goethe  in  his  Elective  Affinities.  'The  pictures  offered 
a  glorious  treat',  wrote  Theodor  Korner  in  a  letter,  'a  new  pianoforte 
concerto  by  Beethoven  failed.'  And  Castelli's  Thalia  gives  the  reason: 
'If  this  composition,  which  formed  the  concert  announced,  failed  to 
receive  the  applause  which  it  deserved,  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  partly 
in  the  subjective  character  of  the  work,  partly  in  the  objective  nature 
of  the  listeners.  Beethoven,  full  of  proud  confidence  in  himself,  never 
writes  for  the  multitude;  he  demands  understanding  and  feeling,  and 
because  of  the  intentional  difficulties,  he  can  receive  these  only  at  the 
hands  of  the  knowing,  a  majority  of  whom  is  not  to  be  found  on  such 
occasions/ 

The  assemblage  at  this  concert,  probably  in  the  mood  for  light  diver- 
sion, no  doubt  missed  altogther  the  very  different  voice  of  Beethoven 
which  underlay  its  expected  aspect  of  thundering  chords,  cadenza-like 
passages  in  scales,  trills,  arpeggios,  forms  which  in  lesser  hands  are  so 
often  the  merest  bombast.  They  failed  to  see  that,  accepting  the  style 
which  custom  had  dictated  to  him,  Beethoven  had  transformed  it  into 
something  quite  different,  had  written  his  signature  into  every  measure. 
The  three  emphatic  chords  from  the  orchestra  in  the  introduction,  each 
followed  by  solo  passages  of  elaborate  bravura,  establish  at  once  a  music 
of  sweeping  and  imperious  grandeur  unknown  to  any  concerto  written 
up  to  1812,  and  beside  which  the  dignity  of  emperors  or  archdukes  loses 
all  consequence. 

There  follow  almost  a  hundred  measures  in  which  the  orchestra  alone 
lays  forth  the  two  themes  and  develops  them  in  leisurely  amplitude. 
The   piano  from   this  point  assumes   the  first   place,   and    makes   the 
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themes,  so  symphonically  cast,  now  primarily  its  own.  The  solo  part 
traverses  elaborate  figurations  which,  however,  never  obscure  the 
thematic  outlines,  but  unfailingly  intensify  it  and  enhance  the  devel- 
opment. Beethoven  writes  his  own  cadenza  into  the  score,  and,  by 
explicit  direction,  forestalls  weakling  interpolations. 

The  slow  movement  (in  B  major)  is  short,  like  that  of  the  G  major  con- 
certo, and  like  that  illustrious  predecessor  consists  of  a  sort  of  duologue 
between  orchestra  and  piano.  Here  the  muted  strings  intone  their  noble 
and  tender  theme,  which  the  piano  answers  with  a  pianissimo  passage 
of  its  own,  in  gently  descending  triplets.  The  free,  searching  improvisa- 
tion of  the  piano  ascends  by  trills  in  half-steps,  arousing  a  sense  of 
expectancy  which  is  resolved  as  it  clarifies  at  last  upon  the  theme  of 
the  orchestra.  The  piano  sings  the  theme  in  a  full  exposition.  Wood- 
winds and  strings  are  then  softly  blended  with  a  dreamy  and  con- 
stantly shifting  figuration  of  the  piano.  The  music  dies  away  upon  a 
mysterious  sense  of  anticipation,  and  over  a  sustained  note  of  the 
horns  the  piano  gives  a  soft  intimation,  still  in  the  adagio  tempo,  of 
the  lively  rondo  theme  which  immediately  follows.  The  piano  takes 
the  thematic  lead  in  this  finale,  which  is  long,  and  brilliantly  developed. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Concerto  for  RCA;  Artur  Rubinstein  is  the  soloist. 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor    op.  98 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  He  composed  the  first  two  movements  of  the  Fourth  symphony  in  the 
summer  of  1884,  the  other  two  the  following  summer.  Brahms  himself  con- 
ducted the  premiere,  at  Meiningen,  on  October  25  1885.  The  Fourth  sym- 
phony was  announced  for  its  American  premiere  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  November  27  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  Symphony 
at  the  public  rehearsal  on  Friday  November  26,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance  and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting 
Schumann's  First  symphony.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  officially  a 
rehearsal,  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Gericke  did  not  at 
any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  'premiere',  and  the  honor 
went  to  Walter  Damrosch  and  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  for  the 
performance  on  December  11.  Boston  heard  the  Fourth  symphony  for  'the 
first  time'  on  December  23. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and 
strings. 

When  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885,  Max 

continued  on  page  39 
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[earn  more  in  my 
own  cycle  shop  than 

some  colleger 


Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the    interest   and   time   to   consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  P.D  I  C. 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Catering  Services  with  a  European  Touch 
French  Cuisine 

Homemade  Hors  d'  and  Dinner  Specialties 
Quiche  Lorraine  -  Pates  -  European  Pastries 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 

Experienced  Waiters  CALL  Turner  9-2973 
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The 

musicians 

of 

tomorrow  . . . 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

(212)  749-2802 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RIVERVIEW 

Distinctive  condominiums 
overlooking  the  Charles  River 
in  Cambridge  near  Harvard 

Combining  the  ultimate  in 
luxury  with  a  magnificent  setting, 
Riverview  in  Cambridge  offers 
the  very  best  in  contemporary 
living. 

One,  two  and  three  bedroom 
apartments,  with  divided  levels 
for  personalized  living,  are  avail' 
able  from   $30,000   to   $70,000. 

22 1     Mt.   Auburn    St.,    Cambridge 
For  an  appointment,  call  354- 1 73  I 


Arthur 
AVurray 


For  the  ultimate 
in  ballroom  dancing, 
Arthur  Murray's  of  course 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 
to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


r 
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Mercedes-Benz 

"The  ultimate  motor  car" 
May  we  assist  you? 

AUTO  ENGINEERING 
SOUTH 


\ 


22  POND  STREET  (ROUTE  228) 

NORWELL-HINGHAM.  MASS. 

871-0550  •  749-2057 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdon,  Inc. 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 


nunmnii 
mmminni 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


1* 

conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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LONDON  TIMES  REVIEWS  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE'S 
1971  GOURMET  WINE  TOUR  OF  FRANCE 

This  is  a  partial  reproduction  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  December  18, 1971  LondonTimes 
describing  Cave  Atlantique's  Gourmet  Wine  Tour  of  France.  Copyright  Times  Newspapers  Ltd. 
and  the  Good  Food  Guide  (Consumers  Association  and  Hodder)  1971. 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  REVIEW  DECEMBER  18  1971 

Good  Food  Guide 

The  grand  gourmet  tour 

of  France 


Two  of  the  Guide's  inspectors 
recently  accompanied  nine  cus- 
tomers of  an  eminent  Massa- 
chusetts wine-merchant  on  a 
•*  gourmet "  tour  of  France 
organized  by  an  enterprising 
English  agent. 

The  tour  began  in  Boston  and 
ended  a  fortnight  later  in  Paris, 
its  members  having  visited  by 
motorcoach  the  wine-growing 
regions  of  Bordeaux,  Burgundy, 
Alsace  and  Champagne  and 
sampled  their  wines ;  enjoyed 
the  local  delicacies  in  seven 
different  hotels  and  three  Pans 
restaurants ;  and  never  encoun- 
tered the  same  dish  twice ;  all  at 
a  cost  of  $1,000  a  head — lun- 
cheons not  included. 

•  •  • 

The  restaurant  of  the  Cha- 
teau de  Castel-Novel,  near 
Brive,  is  one-srtarred  in 
Michel  in,  and  the  visiting  gour- 
mets still  speak  with  reverence 
of  its  truffled  souffle  and  its 
con-fit  de  canard,   among  other 


notable   dishes. 


All,  similarly,  were  unan- 
imous that  the  finest,  and  easily 
the  mo  sit  exquisitely  presented 
dinner  of  the  whole  tour  was  at 
the  Pavilion  Sevigne  in  Viohy, 
also  one  of  the  Chateau-Hoteis 
chain,  although  a  town  hotel 
(once  Madame  Sevigne*s  house 
and  once,  less  honourably,  Mar- 
shal Petain's  headquarters).  At 
their  one  dinner  there  the 
knowledgeable  and,  by  this 
time,  highly  experienced  gour- 
mets gasped  with  admiration  as 
each  course  was  ceremonially 
presented  in  its  pristine,  un- 
carved  splendour  to  each  end  of 
the  table :  charcuterie  d'Auv- 
ergne;  saumon  de  FAllier ;  cote 
de  charollais  a  la  broche,  with 
pommes  aux  raisins  ;  pro  fit  e- 
roles  desir  de  Marquise.  Our 
own  inspectors  swear  that  they 
have  seen  nothing  finer  at  state 
or  city  banquets. 


THE  1972  GOURMET  WINE 
TOURS  OF  FRANCE 

For  1972  Cave  Atlantique  is  offering  three 
parties  of  its  Gourmet  Wine  Tour  of  France. 

May  4— May  1 8.  Visiting  the  Loire  Valley, 
Bordeaux,  Cognac  and  Paris. 

June  25-June  29.  Visiting  Burgundy, 
Alsace,  the  Rhine  in  Germany,  Champagne 
and  Paris. 

September  21  —October  5.  Same  itinerary 
as  the  May  party. 


COST  OF  THE  TOUR 

The  cost  of  each  tour  will  be  $1,195  per 
person,  which  will  include  air  fare  Boston- 
Paris-Boston,  travel  throughout  by  luxury 
coach,  and  luxury  accommodations  through- 
out with  dinner  and  breakfast. 

HOW  TO  BOOK 

Reservations  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 
1972  parties  of  the  Gourmet  Wine  Tour  of 
France.  Those  desiring  a  booking  form,  and  a 
detailed  itinerary  should  contact  Cave  Atlan- 
tique, 1675  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  02138,  or  call  (617)  491-2411  or  (617) 
491-7629. 


MUSICAL  MARATHON  —  MARCH  2-6  1972 
Boston  Symphony  &  Boston  Pops  Orchestras 

A  BENEFIT 


Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Council  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Radio  station  VVCRB,  this  year's  Musical  Marathon  will 
take  place  from  7  pm  Thursday  March  2  through  1  am  Monday  March  6, 
non-stop.  If  you  have  wanted  the  Boston  Symphony  or  the  Boston  Pops 
to  play  your  favorite  music,  here's  your  opportunity  —  all  of  it  taped 
performances  of  actual  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall,  at  Tanglewood  and 
on  tour.  None  of  the  music  is  available  commercially. 

This  year's  Musical  Marathon  will  raise  money  for  the  Orchestra,  entitle 
you  to  unique  and  exciting  premiums,  and  introduce  you  to  members 
of  the  Orchestra  family  through  live  interviews  on  VVCRB. 

If  you  have  not  yet  received  your  booklet  giving  details  of  Musical 
Marathon  1972,  please  call  the  Marathon  telephone  number,  891-1234, 
or  pick  one  up  in  the  lobby  of  Symphony  Hall.  Tell  your  friends 
about  it,  and  plan  to  take  part  yourself.  Take  full  advantage  of  your 
chance  to  hear  performances  of  Beethoven,  Brahms  and  Mahler  under 
Steinberg,  of  Stravinsky,  Mahler  and  Haydn  under  Thomas,  of  the  historic 
American  premieres  of  the  original  versions  of  Fidelio  and  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos  under  Leinsdorf,  of  a  repeat  world  premiere  of  Bartok's  Concerto 
for  orchestra  under  Koussevitzky,  of  Berlioz's  greatest  works  under  Munch 
and  Ozawa,  and  of  Gershwin,  Johann  Strauss  and  the  Beatles  under 
Fiedler  —  these  and  fifteen  hundred  more! 

The  Council  of  Friends  is  most  grateful  to  VVCRB  for  generously  giving 
the  air  time  for  the  Marathon;  to  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians; 
to  the  conductors,  to  the  Orchestra  members  and  staff,  to  the  Trustees 
and  Overseers  for  their  enthusiastic  co-operation;  and  to  the  countless 
businesses  and  individuals  who  have  made  this  benefit  possible. 

Remember  —  stay  tuned  to  VVCRB  1330  AM/102.5  FM  from  Thursday 
March  2  through  Monday  March  6. 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camer; 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modification: 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwis 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony    Lovers  —  Should   you   fall  in 

love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 

take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 

TT\  prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 

^s.     bum  as  a  remembrance  gift. 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.   266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.   868  2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.   773  8500 


V 


THE  ADVERTISERS 
IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 
ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


JOURNEY 
TO  MUSIC 

EUROPE  72 

3  weeks  including 

INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVALS 

EDINBURGH 

SALZBURG 

LUCERNE 

BERLIN 

additional  performances  in 

LONDON 
VIENNA 

From  Boston  August  23 

Full  escorted  inclusive  fare  $1297 

Tour  fare  includes:  Air  transportation  by 

T^BOAC  .first  class  hotel,  continen- 
tal breakfast  throughout. 

Music  oriented  tours  and  receptions  with 
opportunity  to  meet  performing  artists, 
planned  by  John  Salkowski,  member 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

15  performances  at  festivals,  concerts  and 
opera. 

Transfers  and  baggage  handling,  tips,  taxes 
and  service  charges  as  well  as  the  services 
of  Cook's  escorts. 

For  detailed  information  and  reservations 
apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Statler  Office  Building 

Suite  1020 

20  Providence  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

TEL  (617)  267-5000 
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When  you 
invest  in 

The  Boston  Five, 
you  just 

can't  lose. 


If  you've  never  thought  of  a  Boston  Five  savings  account 
as  an  investment,  it's  time  you  did.  Because  it's  one 
investment  you  can  make  these  days  that  guarantees  you 
one  hundred  cents  back  on  every  dollar  you  put  in.  The 
money  you  invest  in  the  Five  is  fully  insured  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  of  Massachusetts. 

So  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  market,  you  just 
can't  lose. 

In  fact,  you  stand  to  gain  substantially  when  you  invest 
in  the  Five.  We've  been  paying  continuous  dividends  since 
before  your  grandfather  was  born.  Right  now,  we're  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  allowed  by  law  ...  up  to  6% 
compounded  daily,  on  Term  Certificates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  bank  president  to 
know  that  an  investment  that  offers  you  great 
rates  of  return,  plus  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

So  think  of  the  Five  as  more  than 
a  place  to  put  your  money. 


Robert  J.  Spiller,  President, 


Think  of  us 
as  an  investment. 


BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  30  SCHOOL  ST.   BOSTON,  MASS.    02108  •  742-6000    MEMBER  FDIC/D1FM 
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The  Hill 

At  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  Streets 
just  above  Louisburg  Square.  Built  in 
1840  by  Richard  M.  Upjohn,  designer 
of  Trinity  Church,  this  twin  brown- 
stone  palazzo  is  one  of  Beacon  Hill's 
most  unique  structures. 

The  building's  interior  has  been 
entirely  renovated  to  offer  contem- 
porary living  in  spacious  single  and 
multi-level  residences,  with  every 
modern  convenience,  maximum  secu- 
rity and  privacy. 


191  Commonwealth  Avenue 

At  the  corner  of  Exeter  Street.  Offi- 
cially designated  an  historic  landmark 
in  1968,  this  six  story  brick  property 
was  erected  in  1872  as  the  Agassiz 
Hotel. 

Now  converted  to  16  luxury  condo- 
minium units,  the  individual  residences 
still  preserve  such  original  aesthetics 
as  open,  spacious  suites,  marble  fire- 
places, 11  foot  ceilings  and  period 
architectural  details,  combined  with 
the  comforts  of  modern  heating  and 
electrical  systems,  kitchen  and  baths. 


Prices  for  these  condominium  units  range  from  thirty 
to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  with  excellent  financing 

available.  We  invite  you  to  call  our  Residential 

Office  at  40  Charles  Street  for  further  information. 

742-5200 

Exclusive  leasing  and  management  agent: 


A  MAN  CAN  READ  THE  MOORE  COUNTY  NEWS  in  just  five 
minutes.  That's  all  it  takes  each  week  to  keep  up  with  Moore  County. 

Occasionally,  you'll  see  a  piece  on  the  Jack  Daniel 
Distillery.  Like  the  time  Jack  Bateman  broke  his 
arm  rolling  barrels  to  the  warehouse.  Or  when 
our  new  stiller  got  married.  But  by  and  large  we 
don't  make  the  paper  too  much.  You  see,  here  in 
our  Hollow  we've  been  charcoal  mellowing 
whiskey  for  over  one  hundred  years.  And,  according 
to  the  editor,  there's  no  news  in  that  anymore. 

©  1971,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  .  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  361),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him  as  far  as 
he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  summer.  He 
asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet.  '  "God 
forbid/'  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his  biography, 
"I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only  a  few  bits 
in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear  them,  I'll 
play  them  for  you."  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  "No,"  he  protested, 
"let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get  hold  of  Nazi." 
He  meant  Ignaz  Brull  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I  realized  that  an 
important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was  afoot,  but  I 
was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he  already  regretted 
having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

'A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I  found 
Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and  Gustav 
Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Brull  played,  Hanslick  and  Billroth  turned 
the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with  Richter,  read 
from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years  before  at  the 
trying-out  of  the  Third  symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite  different.  After 
the  wonderful  allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial,  but  also  four- 
square and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited  for  one  of 
those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not  feel  impor- 
tant enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more  famous  friends 
of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his  blond  beard  which 
might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval;  Brull  cleared  his 
throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others  stubbornly  made  no 
sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to  break  the  paralyzed  silence. 
Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  "Na,  denn  mann  weiterl"  —  the  sign  to 
continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as  if  he  felt  that 
he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too  late,  and  said  quickly, 
"The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression  of  two  people  pum- 
melling each  other  in  a  frightful  argument."  Everyone  laughed,  and 
the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange-sounding,  melody-laden  andante 
impressed  me  favorably,  but  again  brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I 
bring  myself  to  break  this  silence  with  some  clumsy  banality.' 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  scherzo  'unkempt  and  heavily  humorous',  and  the  finale  a  splendid 
set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place  at  the 
end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment,  and  the 
party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met  Brahms 
the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken  aback  by 
this  reception  of  his  score.  '  "Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday  that  the 
symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If  people  like 
Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music,  who  can  be 
expected  to  like  it?"  "I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and  Billroth  may 
think  of  it,"  I  answered,  "for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to  them.  I  only 
know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  composer  of  such 
a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  had  put 
three  such  splendid   movements  together,   I  would   not  be  disturbed. 

If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with  its  sudden  main 
theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket, 
while   the   masterly   chaconne   would    stand   on    its   own   as   a   set  of 
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variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more  suitable 
companions."  '  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in  venturing 
so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited  for  the 
heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly,  only 
protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  scherzo, 
which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and  that  Beetho- 
ven in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  variation  finale. 

The  Fourth  symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  composer 
was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised  — 
with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig,  where 
there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February  18  1886.  In 
Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by  the  Philharmonic  under 
Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different.  'Though  the  symphony  was 
applauded  by  the  public/  writes  Florence  May,  'and  praised  by  all 
but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its 
two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  striking 
impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  First  symphony  in 
C  minor'  (apparently  Vienna  preferred  major  symphonies!).  Even  in 
Meiningen,  where  the  composer  conducted  the  Symphony  with  Bulow's 
orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed.  It  took  time  and  repetition  to 
disclose  its  great  qualities. 

All  was  not  serene  between  Brahms  and  Bulow  on  this  memorable 
Sunday,  a  circumstance  which  Lamond  has  not  mentioned.  Although 
Bulow  had  rehearsed  the  symphony,  Brahms  took  over  the  baton  for 
the  performance.  Bulow,  whose  outstanding  qualities  as  a  conductor 
were  in  complete  contrast  with  the  clumsiness  of  the  composer,  con- 
sidered his  abilities  slighted,  and  shortly  resigned  from  his  post  as 
Hofkapellmeister  at  Meiningen.  The  incident  proves  the  tactlessness 
of  Brahms  and  the  touchiness  of  Bulow.  Yet  Bulow  carried  the  sym- 
phony, in  that  same  season,  through  a  'crusading'  tour  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  symphony 
would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a  long  conver- 
sation, that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and  that  a 
rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give  a  more 
plausible  account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the  'nasty  scherzo' 
a  presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Bulow  was  more  encouraging.  He 
wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  'Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish.'  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

There  are  two  recordings  of  the  Symphony  no.  4  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  present  available:  one  is  conducted  by  Erich  Leins- 
dori,  the  other  by  Charles  Munch. 
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A  LIFE  OF  MUSIC 

by  Louis  Speyer 

My  life  in  music  began  more  than  seventy  years  ago.  My  father  was  a 
violinist,  so  my  first  songs  must  have  been  duets  for  voice  with  violin 
obbligato.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Association  of  the  Concerts  Colonne 
of  Paris,  of  which  Pierre  Monteux  was  first  viola  and  assistant  conductor. 
All  my  early  years  were  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of  music. 

My  first  instruments  were  violin  and  piano.  I  was  not  too  good  at  the 
piano,  at  the  violin  I  was  worse.  So  my  father,  a  great  lover  of  the  oboe, 
decided  that  I  might  do  better  on  that  instrument.  Being  an  obedient 
son  I  began  work  on  the  wind  instrument,  little  realising  its  difficulties. 
Then  began  the  arduous  routine  of  studying  and  practicing  before  and 
after  school  every  day.  It  was  hard  work,  but  by  the  time  I  was  fifteen 
—  that  was  in  1905  —  I  had  my  first  steady  job  and  joined  the  Musi- 
cians Union.  Winning  a  prize  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire  Competition,  I 
studied  there  until  1911,  when  I  graduated  with  first  prize. 

As  a  full-time  professional,  I  started  by  playing  as  a  substitute  in  various 
orchestras,  then  became  the  regular  extra  oboist  of  the  Colonne  Orches- 
tra. There  were  three  full-time  members  of  the  section,  and  a  fourth 
was  often  needed. 

Louis  Speyer,  a  retired  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is, 
in  the  words  of  one  critic,  'one  of  the  most  honored  oboe  players'.  The 
French  government  has  decorated  him  twice,  first  with  the  Medal  of 
'Reconnaissance  Francaise'  for  services  during  the  second  world  war, 
and  then  with  the  Cross  of  'Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor',  in 
recognition  of  his  contribution  to  the  world  of  music.  He  was  also 
awarded  in  1947  the  Medal  of  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Founda- 
tion at  the  Library  of  Congress  for  'eminent  services  to  chamber  music'. 
During  his  long  career  he  has  been  active  as  conductor,  as  guest  soloist 
at  Pops,  and  gave  in  Cambridge  the  first  concert  of  the  chamber  orches- 
tra concerts  under  the  sponsorship  of  Mrs  Coolidge,  which  led  to  the 
annual  series  of  chamber  music  concerts  given  by  the  Coolidge 
Foundation. 

On  December  20  1963  Louis  Speyer  played  his  'swan  song'  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  invitation  of  Pierre  Monteux,  with 
whom  he  had  performed  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  piece  was  The 
swan  of  Tuonela  by  Sibelius.  It  was  Mr  Speyer's  twelfth  appearance  as 
soloist  with  the  Orchestra.  Critics  through  the  years  remarked  on  the 
'extraordinary  beauty  of  his  tone'  and  the  'incredible  breadth  of  his 
phrasing'.  Mr  Speyer  is  reputed  to  have  mastered  the  secret  of  playing 
while  breathing  in  as  well  as  out.  Many  composers  have  written  works 
especially  for  him,  either  with  piano  or  with  orchestra.  The  list  includes 
Paul  Hindemith ,  Walter  Piston,  Arthur  Honegger,  Leo  Sowerby,  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill,  Hugo  Kauder,  Mabel  Daniels  and  Arnold  Freed. 

Louis  Speyer  is  married  to  a  native  of  Boston,  Camille  Torno,  a  painter 
and  sculptress,  whose  works  have  been  in  various  exhibitions.  Of  their 
two  children,  Jacqueline  lives  in  Paris,  France,  while  Andre,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  French  horn  section  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  for 
fifteen  years,  is  now  Program  director  and  Manager  of  radio  station 
WMNB-FM  in  North  Adams,  Massachusetts. 
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It  was  a  fascinating  era.  Paris  was  the  artistic  center  of  Europe  until  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  there  were  all  sorts  of  festivals,  Diaghilev's  Russian 
Ballet  company  frequently  visited,  there  were  theatre  galas,  important 
art  exhibitions,  and  recitals  by  famous  musicians.  The  Colonne  Orches- 
tra was  always  busy,  both  with  its  official  conductor  Gabriel  Pierne, 
and  with  guests.  There  were  memorable  premieres:  Pierne  conducted 
Stravinsky's  Firebird,  Pierre  Monteux  the  sensational  and  scandalous 
opening  of  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  I  well  remember  concerts  with  Felix 
Weingartner  and  Arthur  Nikisch,  the  first  Paris  appearance  of  the  violin- 
ist Jan  Kubelik,  father  of  the  new  Musical  Director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  New  York,  and  visits  by  foreign  orchestras.  We  were  especially 
fascinated  by  the  wooden  flutes  still  used  by  players  of  the  London 
orchestras. 

In  1913,  Gabriel  Astruc,  one  of  Paris's  leading  impresarios,  opened  the 
new  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  (where  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra was  to  play  nearly  fifty  years  later).  I  became  principal  oboe  of  the 
newly  founded  orchestra,  which  was  directed  by  Desire  Inghelbrecht. 
There  was  a  grand  opening  concert,  the  foremost  French  composers 
of  the  day  directing  their  own  works.  Later  we  played  many  operas: 
Weingartner  conducted  Benvenuto  Cellini  of  Berlioz,  Nikisch  directed 
Wagner's  Tristan.  There  were  performances  by  the  Moscow  Opera  of 
Boris  Godunov  and  Khovanschina,  a  German  company  gave  Parsifal  and 
Die  Meistersinger. 

Pierre  Monteux  used  this  new  orchestra  for  his  'Concerts  Monteux',  and 
I  played  the  first  concert  performance  of  Le  sacre,  which  was  received 
much  more  readily  than  the  premiere  of  the  ballet  itself. 

It  was  all  too  good  to  last.  Director  Astruc  came  one  day  to  announce  to 
the  whole  company  the  closing  of  his  theatre.  The  war  followed  soon 
afterwards.  Paris  was  deserted,  and  music  came  to  a  full  stop.  Like  so 
many  of  my  contemporaries,  I  was  called  to  military  service.  In  1918 
the  government  of  the  United  States  requested  that  a  military  band  be 
sent  to  America  for  a  three-week  tour,  as  part  of  the  propaganda  for  a 
Liberty  Loan  Appeal.  Gabriel  Pares,  ex-leader  of  the  Band  of  the  Repub- 
lican Guard,  was  in  charge,  and  called  for  professional  musicians.  I  was 
one  of  them! 

When  we  docked  at  New  York,  we  were  met  by  representatives  of  the 
Army,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  officials.  Our  hotel  was  the  Waldorf 
Astoria.  What  luxury  after  our  years  of  war —  it  was  like  a  dream!  Then 
we  started  work,  playing  at  parades,  meetings,  in  hospitals,  in  camps 
and  so  on.  People  liked  our  music,  our  smart  blue  uniforms,  and  the 
scheduled  three  weeks  became  months. 

In  June  we  came  to  Boston.  We  played  our  first  concert  in  Mechanics 
Building,  the  old  barn  of  a  convention  hall,  and  were  then  invited  to 
appear  at  Symphony  Hall  in  the  Pops  season.  All  of  us  were  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  sight  of  this  beautiful  concert  hall.  Little  did  I  realize 
that  the  best  hours  of  my  professional  life  would  be  spent  there  for  the 
next  forty-six  years! 

Our  appearance  in  Symphony  Hall  was  such  a  success  that  we  ran  out 
of  encores.  So  Pares  asked  me  if  I  would  play  my  solo,  an  Oboe  con- 
certino by  Georges  Guilhaud.  'Ready,'  I  said.  It  is  a  brilliant  piece  in 
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three  movements,  ending  with  a  high  G  for  the  soloist.  Immodestly  I 
must  say  it  went  very  well,  and  there  was  a  big  ovation  for  the  soloist. 

The  Pops  conductor,  Agide  Jacchia,  was  very  complimentary,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  two  gentlemen  —  Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  President  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  William  H.  Brennan,  the  Manager. 
Through  an  interpreter,  the  French  flutist  Charles  De  Mailly,  I  was  asked 
if  I  would  like  to  become  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  They 
wanted  to  find  an  associate  for  the  great  oboist  Georges  Longy,  and  to 
be  prepared  for  the  day  of  his  resignation.  I  could  only  shrug  my  shoul- 
ders, and  point  to  my  blue  uniform.  'Could  it  be  arranged  in  the  future?' 
they  asked.  At  the  time  I  did  not  know,  but  not  long  afterwards  the 
French  Mission  in  New  York  issued  an  official  'order'  that  any  player 
who  might  be  engaged  by  an  American  orchestra  would  be  discharged 
in  the  United  States.  This  was  not  only  sensible,  but  also  provided  the 
French  government  with  a  good  item  of  artistic  propaganda. 

I  was  very  excited.  I  had  heard  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  con- 
cert at  Carnegie  Hall  under  Monteux,  and  had  been  full  of  admiration. 
There  were  six  new  players  engaged  for  the  1918-1919  season:  F.  Thillois, 
violinist  and,  strange  to  say,  bass  drummer;  G.  Miquelle,  cellist  and 
saxophonist,  E.  Stievenard,  bass  clarinetist;  A.  Laus,  principal  bassoonist; 
G.  Mager,  violist;  and  myself  in  the  oboe  section.  I  myself  was  not  free 
to  start  until  early  in  1919. 

Henri  Rabaud  was  Conductor  that  year,  a  very  distinguished  French 
musician,  a  fine  composer  and  a  gentleman.  Soon  after  my  arrival  M. 
Rabaud  invited  me  to  be  solo  English  horn  player,  the  former  first,  Mr 
Mueller,  to  be  my  assistant.  I  held  this  position  until  my  retirement  in 
1964.  During  that  season  we  performed  several  of  Rabaud's  fine  com- 
positions, which  were  well  received.  He  was  a  good  composer,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  his  work  has  been  forgotten. 

Besides  playing  the  solos  for  English  horn,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
and  enjoy  the  great  players  in  the  Orchestra.  The  horn  section  was 
especially  magnificent.  The  brass  section  was  largely  composed  of 
Germans,  and  there  were  a  few  French  wind  players,  Georges  Longy, 
great  oboist,  Georges  Laurent,  a  fine  flutist.  Other  outstanding  players 
were  Jean  Bedetti,  principal  cellist,  Laus,  the  first  bassoon,  and  Mager, 
who  moved  from  the  violas  to  become  principal  trumpet.  The  American- 
born  Frederick  Fradkin,  who  had  been  first  prize  winner  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  was  the  brilliant  concertmaster.  He  led  a  great  and 
sonorous  string  section. 

Our  repertoire  was  varied  and  interesting,  the  conductor  having  com- 
plete freedom  in  his  choice  of  music.  There  were  no  commercial  pres- 
sures to  dictate  what  the  Orchestra  should  play,  unlike  Paris,  where  the 
Orchestras  were  'associations'.  In  France  there  was  a  small  government 
subsidy,  but  we  had  to  rely  mostly  on  ticket  income  to  pay  for  expenses 
and  salaries;  the  programs  therefore  had  always  to  contain  'pot-boilers' 
in  order  to  attract  the  public. 

Henri  Rabaud  left  Boston  after  one  season.  He  told  us,  when  he 
announced  his  resignation,  that  if  he  had  to  continue  working  so  hard, 
he  might  lose  his  love  of  music.  Physically  he  was  not  strong  enough  for 
the  position,  being  first  and  foremost  a  composer.  His  opera  Marouf 
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was  a  great  success  in  Europe  and  in  New  York.  He  returned  to  Paris  to 
become  Director  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  the  most  honored  post  in 
the  French  musical  world. 

Pierre  Monteux  was  Rabaud's  successor.  I  of  course  knew  him  well  from 
my  days  in  Paris,  and  Boston  audiences  had  already  got  to  know  him 
from  concerts  he  had  conducted  the  previous  season.  An  orchestral 
player  for  many  years,  Monteux  was  a  real  musician  and  conductor  of 
great  talent.  During  the  First  world  war  he  had  been  called  from  the 
French  army  to  conduct  the  French  repertoire  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
and  for  the  American  tour  of  Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet.  Monteux's 
modesty  and  warmth  towards  the  players  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  who  were  more  used  to  the  authoritarian 
rule  of  the  famous  Conductor  Karl  Muck.  Monteux  was  very  happy  to 
tell  how  he  had  conducted  three  generations  of  Speyers  —  my  father  in 
Paris,  myself  in  Paris  and  Boston,  and  my  son  Andre  in  Minneapolis. 
With  a  smile  he  would  add,  'I  don't  think  I  shall  conduct  the  fourth!' 

His  musical  taste  was  catholic,  embracing  every  school.  He  conducted 
the  Boston  premiere  of  Le  sacre,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  audi- 
ences, especially  the  Friday  subscribers.  He  introduced  many  other 
new  works,  both  European  and  American. 

Another  'first'  I  well  remember  was  the  appearance  on  a  Symphony 
stage  of  the  great  black  tenor  Roland  Hayes.  After  hearing  his  beautiful 
voice,  Monteux  invited  him  to  sing  with  the  Orchestra  —  that  was  in 
1923.  Mr  Hayes  sang  'Un  aura  amorosa'  from  Mozart's  Cosl  fan  tutte, 
'The  repose  of  the  holy  family'  from  Berlioz's  L'enfance  du  Christ,  and 
two  spirituals. 

To  go  back  a  year  or  two  —  a  major  storm  brewed  up  in  1920.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the  only  orchestra  whose  members 
did  not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This  was  a  policy  strictly 
enforced  by  Major  Higginson,  the  Orchestra's  founder,  who  felt  that  the 
Conductor  must  have  the  freedom  to  choose  the  best  musicians  for  the 
Orchestra.  But  there  was  unrest  among  the  players,  many  of  whom 
wanted  to  join  the  Union,  and  to  fight  for  higher  salaries. 

The  atmosphere  became  very  tense.  One  Friday  afternoon,  after  a  per- 
formance of  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  Monteux  gestured  to  the 
Orchestra  to  stand  and  acknowledge  the  applause.  Concertmaster 
Fradkin  twice  refused  to  stand  up.  The  audience  was  naturally  upset, 
as  were  most  of  the  players,  who  ignored  the  lead  of  the  concertmaster. 
A  meeting  of  the  Orchestra  was  called  for  seven  o'clock  the  following 
evening,  to  discuss  the  situation  before  the  regular  Saturday  concert. 
To  our  surprise,  Judge  Cabot,  President  of  the  Trustees  since  the  retire- 
ment of  Major  Higginson,  came  to  the  tuning  room  to  announce  that 
he  had  sent  a  telegram  of  dismissal  to  Fradkin  after  the  scandal  on 
Friday.  The  Orchestra  Committee's  reply  to  Mr  Cabot  was  that  there 
would  be  no  concert  that  evening  unless  Fradkin  were  reinstated.  Mr 
Cabot  stood  firm,  and  after  telling  us  that  'Mr  Fradkin  does  not  belong 
in  the  Orchestra',  he  left.  There  was  an  animated  discussion.  Finally  the 
players  divided  themselves  in  two  groups,  those  willing  to  play  on  the 
right,  the  others  on  the  left.  About  sixty  members  agreed  to  give  the 
concert,  since  the  public  was  already  arriving.  Monteux  quickly  made  a 
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substitute  program:  only  Borodin's  On  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  was 
retained  from  Friday,  and  in  the  place  of  the  Symphonie  fantastique, 
Malipiero's  Pause  del  silenzio  and  Wagner's  Overture  to  The  flying 
Dutchman,  the  Orchestra  played  Mozart's  Overture  to  The  magic  flute, 
the  Cello  concerto  no.  1  of  Saint-Saens,  with  Jean  Bedetti  as  soloist, 
Mendelssohn's  Overture  Fingal's  cave,  and  Beethoven's  Symphony  no. 
4.  All  these  pieces  could  be  given  with  the  reduced  number  of  players. 
The  audience,  already  knowing  about  the  trouble,  gave  Monteux  and 
the  Orchestra  a  big  ovation. 

The  upshot  was  that  about  thirty  players  left  the  Orchestra.  Faced  with 
such  a  crisis,  Monteux  demonstrated  his  greatness  and  knowledge. 
Remember  —  the  season  was  still  on,  there  were  tours  in  the  offing,  so 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  First  of  all  he  called  on  the  pensioners  of  the 
Orchestra,  and  many  returned.  Auditions  were  also  held,  though  they 
posed  quite  a  problem,  for  music  was  still  considered  the  prerogative 
of  foreigners,  and  there  were  few  eligible  native-born  Americans.  Some 
young  players  were  engaged,  among  them  two  present  members  of 
the  Orchestra,  the  violinists  Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudsen. 
Richard  Burgin  became  the  new  concertmaster,  and  other  players 
arrived  from  Europe. 

Only  a  man  of  Monteux's  talent  could  have  coped  with  this  crisis,  and 
have  rebuilt  a  good  ensemble  under  such  pressure.  In  1924  Boston  gave 
him  a  big  farewell,  realising  that  he  had  given  the  city  a  fine  orchestra. 

The  next  Conductor  was  announced  with  a  great  fanfare  —  the  Russian- 
born  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Originally  a  double  bass  virtuoso,  he  had  made 
a  stir  as  conductor  of  the  extraordinary  concerts  down  the  Volga  River 
before  the  Revolution,  then  as  conductor  of  his  own  concert  series  in 
Paris.  He  had  also  founded,  with  his  wife  Natalie,  a  publishing  house, 
L'Edition  Russe  de  Musique,  and  was  responsible  for  the  promotion, 
both  in  print  and  by  performance,  of  much  new  music.  During  his  time 
in  Boston  he  conducted  performances  of  a  great  number  of  new  works. 

There  were  changes  needed  when  Koussevitzky  arrived,  and  he  soon 
began  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  them.  Monteux  and  the  manage- 
ment had  expressed  their  gratitude  to  many  of  the  pensioners  who  had 
come  to  the  rescue  in  1920  by  keeping  them  on.  The  hope  was  that  they 
would  in  due  course  resign.  Unfortunately  many  were  unwilling  to  do 
so,  and  it  finally  became  necessary  to  dismiss  them.  New  members  were 
recruited  from  Koussevitzky's  Paris  orchestra,  which  contained  the  best 
French  players,  and  auditions  were  held  in  Boston  for  American  players. 
One  might  almost  say  that  a  new  orchestra  was  born.  Certainly  under 
Koussevitzky's  leadership  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  became  one 
of  the  world's  greatest,  and  he  gave  no  offense  when  he  called  it  'my 
orchestra'. 

Koussevitzky  had  extraordinary  talent,  an  instinctive  musicianship  and  a 
power  to  inspire  players  and  audience  that  was  matchless.  He  was  also 
an  unashamed  autocrat,  and  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  he  earned 
more  respect  than  love.  Like  Toscanini,  he  had  no  fear  of  speaking  his 
mind,  and  his  manner  was  something  of  a  surprise  at  first  to  the  Orches- 
tra members,  who  had  been  used  to  the  gentle  friendship  of  Rabaud 
and  Monteux.  Koussevitzky's  rehearsals  were  sometimes  quite  difficult, 
especially  because  we  could  not  always  comprehend  what  he  wanted. 
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But  at  performances  it  was  a  different  story.  His  concerts  were  unbeliev- 
ably exciting — I  remember  particularly  the  most  lovely  performances 
of  music  by  Tchaikovsky  and  Scriabin,  among  many  others.  Koussevitzky 
loved  French  music,  and  he  was  also  a  great  program  builder,  an  art 
more  difficult  than  most  people  think.  As  an  accompanist  for  concertos 
he  was  less  good  —  he  was  too  much  of  a  'soloist'  himself.  He  was  very 
good  to  me  in  that  respect  however,  and  I  played  several  solos  during 
the  years  he  was  in  Boston,  including  Debussy's  'Rhapsody  for  orchestra 
and  saxophone'  especially  arranged  for  English  horn. 

Koussevitzky,  to  his  great  regret,  was  never  able  to  take  the  Orchestra 
to  Europe.  His  great  legacy  to  the  world  of  music  was  the  two-fold  sum- 
mer activity  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Tanglewood  has  become  over  the  years  one  of 
the  focal  points  of  music;  the  school  is  unique,  and  the  proof  of  its  suc- 
cess can  be  seen  in  the  talent  of  so  many  now-famous  artists  who  have 
studied  the  arts  of  orchestral  and  chamber  music  playing,  of  singing,  of 
conducting  and  composing. 

There  is  one  particular  incident  which  occurred  in  Koussevitzky's  time 
which  is  worth  relating.  When  Igor  Stravinsky  became  an  American 
citizen,  he  made  a  beautiful  musical  gesture  by  arranging  'The  Star- 
spangled  Banner'  for  orchestra.  In  1944,  two  years  or  so  after  its  first 
performance  in  Los  Angeles,  Stravinsky  brought  it  to  Boston.  He  con- 
ducted it  in  Cambridge  at  the  Thursday  concert,  and  again  the  next  day 
in  Symphony  Hall.  But  some  of  the  Friday  subscribers  complained,  and 
before  the  Saturday  concert,  a  Police  commissioner  appeared  to  tell  him 
there  was  a  Massachusetts  state  law  forbidding  'tampering'  with  national 
property,  and  that  the  police  had  orders  to  remove  the  parts  from  the 
music  stands.  I  wonder  if  this  version  of  the  anthem  has  been  performed 
since. 

Our  next  Conductor,  Charles  Munch,  was  another  'star'  from  Paris. 
Known  to  us  as  1e  beau  Charles',  he  had  been  conductor  of  one  of  the 
oldest  orchestras  in  Europe,  the  Societe  des  Concerts.  Born  in  Alsace,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  being  trained  in  both  the  French  and  German 
schools.  He  was  Concertmaster  of  the  Orchestra  in  Leipzig  before  mak- 
ing a  successful  career  in  Paris  and  then  throughout  Europe  as  a  con- 
ductor. His  musical  interpretations  were  always  inspired  and  very  much 
alive.  He  made  some  fine  recordings,  which  remain  after  him  as  witness 
to  his  great  talent.  It  fell  to  Munch  and  Monteux  to  lead  the  Boston 
Symphony's  first  tour  to  Europe,  in  1952.  It  was  an  important  event  in 
the  Orchestra's  history.  When  it  came  time  for  Munch  to  leave  us, 
orchestra  and  public  were  sad  to  say  farewell  to  so  great  a  friend. 

The  announcement  that  Erich  Leinsdorf  would  be  the  new  Music  Direc- 
tor was  well  received  in  Boston.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  both  a 
fine  musician  and  strict  disciplinarian.  There  is  of  course  always  some 
apprehension  at  the  arrival  of  a  new  'Chef,  but  we  soon  developed  a 
good  professional  rapport.  Mr  Leinsdorf  had  come  to  the  United  States 
from  Austria  as  a  young  man,  had  been  Music  Director  of  major  orches- 
tras and  was  known  as  a  great  opera  conductor.  He  revived  interest  in 
the  masterpieces  of  the  German  repertoire,  as  well  as  bringing  to  life 
many  good  pieces  which  are  rarely  performed. 

My  retirement  came  at  the  end  of  Mr  Leinsdorf's  second  season.  I  had 
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played  in  the  Boston  Symphony  for  forty-six  years,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  never  once  did  I  miss  a  concert,  although  there  were  occasions 
when  my  family  and  my  better  judgment  urged  me  to  stay  home!  As  the 
only  English  horn  player  for  forty-two  of  my  years  —  Mr  Mueller  had 
retired  four  years  after  my  arrival  —  I  felt  a  great  responsibility.  Of 
course  the  other  oboists  in  the  Orchestra  could  play  my  instrument  (I 
myself  can  play  oboe,  oboe  d'amore  and  bass  oboe),  at  the  same  time 
it  is  hard  to  be  really  proficient  on  more  than  one.  Many  hours  of  my 
life  have  been  spent  in  practicing,  taking  care  of  my  instruments  and 
making  reeds,  all  tasks  which  every  player  of  a  reed  instrument  must 
attend  to. 

Since  I  retired  I  have  still  been  active  in  music.  I  enjoy  playing  more 
than  ever,  I  have  had  compositions  dedicated  to  me,  and  many  com- 
posers have  sent  me  new  pieces  to  add  to  my  library.  Like  any  artist  I 
still  find  new  meaning  in  the  work  of  the  masters,  and  one  of  my  few 
regrets  is  that  when  I  was  more  active  I  did  not  play  some  music  as  I 
feel  it  today. 

I  still  enjoy  my  connections  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  For  a  time  I  was 
a  substitute  player,  and  am  now  an  Instructor  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  where  for  several  years  I  was  Assistant  Director  to  Mr  Leinsdorf. 
My  great  interest  today  is  teaching — giving  to  students  what  my  own 
experience  has  taught  me  of  style,  phrasing  and  musicianship.  And 
above  all,  my  continuing  and  ever-growing  joy  in  the  art  of  music. 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  start  of  the  concert. 
The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to  concert. 
They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 

RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  EXHIBITION 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Friends,  subscribers  and  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  being  shown  in  the  Symphony 
Hall  Gallery  from  February  15  to  March  4  1972. 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  was  born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the  Con- 
servatory of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he  became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemp- 
erer  at  the  Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  company's  principal  conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two 
years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the 
Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum-concerts.  There  he  conducted  many 
contemporary  operas  for  the  first  time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck;  he  also  directed  the  world  premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny, 
Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic. 
During  this  period  he  was  a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast  both 
with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and 
seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 

Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between 
Pittsburgh  and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
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country.  In  1964  he  and  the  orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 

Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during  its 
tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra  with 
which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier.  Last  spring 
he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's  tour  to  Europe,  conducting  concerts  in 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain  and  France.  He  has  directed  many 
recordings  for  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Command  and  RCA  labels. 
Mr  Steinberg  is  the  only  conductor  who  holds  the  post  of  music  director 
of  two  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


THE  SOLOIST 

JEROME  LOWENTHAL,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  at 
the  1970  Berkshire  Festival,  began  his 
studies  as  a  young  boy  in  his  native  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  a  pupil  of  the  late  William 
Kapell,  and  later,  as  a  student  at  the  Juilliard 
School,  of  Eduard  Steuermann.  In  1957 
Jerome  Lowenthal  went  to  Europe  on  a 
Fulbright  grant,  and  there  he  won  prizes 
in  three  international  competitions.  He 
gave  concerts  during  the  following  few 
years  in  many  parts  of  weste.n  and  eastern  Europe,  including  the  USSR. 
As  soon  as  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  he  was  engaged  by  many  of 
the  country's  leading  orchestras.  In  the  spring  of  1964  he  made  an  exten- 
sive tour  to  the  Far  East,  then  later  the  same  year  accompanied  William 
Steinberg  and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  on  their  tour  to  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Last  season  Jerome  Lowenthal  played  the  world  premiere  of  Ned  Rorem's 
Piano  concerto  in  six  movements  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and 
William  Steinberg,  and  during  the  present  season  he  appears  with  the 
Orchestras  of  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  busy  schedule  of  recitals  and  tours  abroad. 
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SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 


The  final  concerts  of  the  series  will  be  given  on 

Friday  March  31  at  8.30 
Saturday  April  1  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS    conductor 


HARVARD-RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 

F.  John  Adams     conductor 


FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 


BACH 

DEL  TREDICI 
DES  PREZ 
MESSIAEN 


Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

Pop-Pourri 

Deploration  dejehan  Okeghem 

Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


TICKETS,  PRICED  FOR  EACH  CONCERT  AT  $3,  $4.50,  $5.50  ARE 
AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE. 
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A   RECENT  REVIEW 

from  Musical  America  of  February  1972 

The  featured  soloist  at  the  October  30  Carnegie  Hall  concert  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  William  Steinberg's  direction  was  the  young 
German  violinist  Christiane  Edinger,  and  she  is  an  artist  who  knows 
what  she  is  about.  In  Gottfried  von  Einem's  neoromantic  Violin  con- 
certo of  1966  (which  opens  with  a  cadenza  and  closes  with  the  slow 
movement  —  a  pleasantly  backward  turn  of  events)  she  made  every 
motion  count.  Without  any  tearing  of  hair  or  obvious  emoting  she 
revealed  a  temperament  that  is  pointed,  rather  objective,  and  totally 
focused.  .  .  . 

And  the  rest  of  the  program  was  a  good  vehicle  for  Steinberg  and  the 
BSO.  Beethoven's  Sixth  symphony  was  the  opener  and  it  was  played 
with  a  seasoned  mellowness  which,  with  no  sense  of  stress  or  strain, 
let  the  music  speak  out.  Steinberg  has  one  of  the  quietest  left  hands  in 
the  business,  and  it  was  interesting  to  hear  the  orchestra  shape  its 
dynamics  very  positively  with  little  signaling  from  the  conductor.  The 
hashing-over  had  obviously  been  done  at  rehearsal,  because  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  orderliness  of  events;  the  work  was  clean,  alive,  and 
beautifully  laid  out.  Hindemith's  Mathis  der  Maler  left  one  wondering 
whether  to  admire  the  Boston  brass  or  the  Boston  strings  more;  let's 
call  it  a  tie.  The  former  were  bold  and  vibrant,  the  latter  —  especially 
in  the  unison  passage  in  the  last  movement,  played  with  a  tone  like 
dark  honey.  The  principal  feature  of  this  Mathis  was  a  superb  clarity  of 
line:  Hindemith's  polyphony  has  never  been  more  distinctly  delineated, 
and  the  combination  of  intelligence  with  glorious  sound  made  it  a  per- 
formance to  remember. 

SHIRLEY  FLEMING 


RELEASE  OF  NEW  RECORDINGS 

RCA  has  recently  announced  the  release  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  recording  of  the  Symphony  no.  6  by  Bruckner,  conducted 
by  William  Steinberg  (LSC  3177).  Deutsche  Grammophon  has  announced 
the  release  of  the  recording  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
of  Dvorak's  Quintet  in  G  op.  77  (2530  214). 

The  following  recordings  have  been  released  by  RCA  in  quadraphonic 
sound  on  8-track  cartridge  tapes:  — 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  —  Dvorak's  'New  World'  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Arthur  Fiedler  (RQ  8-1160);  Stravinsky's  Suites  from  The 
firebird'  and  'Petrushka',  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa  (RQ  8-1164). 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Arthur  Fiedler — Shchedrin's 
'Carmen  ballet'  (RQ  8-1141);  Music  from  million  dollar  movies  (RQ 
8-1010);  Up,  up  and  away  (RQ  8-1103);  The  Best  of  Arthur  Fiedler 
and  the  Boston  Pops  (RQ  8-1047). 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $11,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  267-8645 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 
Promenade  Cafe/*Zachary's 
Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 
DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 
Fenway  Motor  Inn 
1271   Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 
Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 
Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 


8. 
'  9. 
10. 


11. 
12. 


15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Carver  Street     57  Carver  Street  423-5700 

Other  Restaurants 

Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  492-7777 

Five  Chateaux  5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  491-3600 
*Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 
*Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
*Polcari's     283  Causeway  742-4142 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center 
267-9875 

B.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

C.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

D.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

E.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
267-2965 


KSee  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


zJl  legendary  f  Experience  in  'Dining 


120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


at  THE  COLONNADE 
^Boston 's  newest  grand  hotel 

for  'Reservations:  262-0600 


S& 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

52nd  Floor  -  Prudential  Tower 


MAITRE  JACQUES 

Restaurant  Francis1 


rnaftre 


10  Emerson  Place,  Boston  | 
Lucien  Rober 


Chef  and  owner 


maison  robert 


CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 
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Dm  Barry 

French 

Restaurant 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/  Boston 

iear  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M. -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M. -1:00  A.M. 


DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 


EATING  A 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST..  266-3000 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  WILLIAM  DORE  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  till 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM  IN  DINING 


GEH^JN£fES 


Lunch  11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 

Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 

333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY   BOST 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CC 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL< ' 


feoioM-^/k- 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  March  28  1972  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
MALCOLM   FRAGER     piano 


GLINKA 

BORODIN 

BRAHMS 


Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the  Tsar' 

Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 


Tuesday  evening  April  11  1972  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA   RECORDS 


After  you  visit  Boston's 

major  art  museum, 
come  across  the  street  to 
Boston's  major  art  gallery. 

PAINTINGS  •  SCULPTURE  •GRAPHICS 

by  extraordinary  young  Boston  and  New  York  artists  as  well  as 
major  works  by  artists  of  international  repute. 

MBKER  STREET  47© 

Parker  Street  470  Gallery  /  470  Parker  Street,  Boston 
opposite  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  /  free  parking 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS   INC. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617]  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


assachusetts 


usic 


tducators 


ssociation 


aking 


usic 


veryone  s 
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FIT  FOR  LIFE 

Exercise  Studio,  1230  Mass.  Ave.,  Harvard  Sq. 


Come  and  get  fit.  No  machines, 
no  equipment.  Just  you. 
Great  way  to  relax.  Individually- 
tailored  exercises.  Meet  people. 
Music.  Showers.  Fun! 

FIT  FOR  LIFE 491-0665 


ufSs 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 
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"  1971-72  bo/ton  university 
I         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director     Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


FRI.  &  SAT.,  MAR.  10-11  at  8:30  •  AQUARIUS  THEATRE 

HAL  HOLBROOK  in 
MARK  TWAIN  TONIGHT 


li 


in 


Prices:   $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.00,  $3.50 

Aquarius  Theatre  Box-Office  (Opposite  Filene's) 

Open  Daily  10  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 


SUN.  MAR.  12  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

MUSIC  FROM  MARLBORO 


Program 

Mozart,  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik" 
Schumann,  Fantasiestucke,  Op.  88 
Schubert,  "Trout"  Quintet 


Artists 

Nerine  Barrett,  Piano 
Isidore  Cohen,  Violin 
Annie  Kavafian,  Violin 
Nancy  Cirillo,  Viola 
Timothy  Eddy,  Cello 
Julius  Levine,  Double-Bass 
Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Box-Office 


FRI.  EVE.,  MAR.  17,  8:30  P.M.  • 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


World  Famous  Pianist  in  Recital 

Haydn,  Sonata  in  E  flat  Major;  Beethoven,  "Appassionata"  Sonata; 
Schubert,  B  flat  Major  Sonata 


Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Box-Office 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


SUN.  MAR.  19  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

MARILYN  HORNE 

Renowned  Soprano  in  Recital 

Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Box-Office 

FRI.  EVE.,  MAR.  24,  8:30  P.M.  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

PIERRE  BOULEZ,  Conductor 

Bartok,  "The  Miraculous  Mandarin";  Debussy,  "La  Mer"; 
Stravinsky,  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

Tickets  Now  on  Sale  at  Box-Office 

SAT.  EVE.,  MAR.  25,  8:30  P.M.  •  JORDAN  HALL 

CHRISTOPHER  PARKENING 

Superb  Guitarist  in  Recital 
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We  invest  your  money  for  reasons  other  than  money. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  —  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


TUESDAY  CAMBRIDGE  6 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street    Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President    E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 
Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1972  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Accompanist  to: 
The  Boston  Symphony 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-0775 
50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-0450 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ERWIN  D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON   K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

VINCENT  C 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.  IVES 
MRS  C  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
5 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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HI-  RISE  CONSTRUCTION 

Deftly  engineered  by  Zelinka 

Matlick  in  wool  worsted 

gabardine.  White  belt 

and  buttons.  Green 

or  ivory.  Misses' 

sizes.  $145. 

Coats. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  •  NORTHSHORE  •  BURLINGTON  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

fb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Investments  have 
different  rhythms  too! 

Some  people  want  their  investments  to  perform  vivace  while  others  prefer 
a  steadier  pace.  Whichever  pace  suits  you,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  can  develop  a  personal  financial  plan  to  meet  your  needs.  ^^ 

As  part  of  the  Boston  Company  we  can  offer  you  opportunities  in  real     A^^^ 
estate,  oil  and  gas  and  securities.  Call  us  soon.  ^^5 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PL  ACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
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by  John  N.  Burk 

Liszt-  Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 
by  James  Lyons 

Brahms  -  Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 
by  John  N.  Burk 

A  life  of  music 

by  Louis  Speyer 

The  Assistant  Conductor 
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ANDREW  RAEBURN 

Program  Editor  and 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


Tuesday  evening  March  21  1972  at  8.30 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 


SCHUBERT 


Overture  to  'Rosamunde'     D.  797 


LISZT 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 
NICOLE  HENRIOT 


intermission 


*BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


Nicole  Henriot  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  concert  will  end  about  10.10 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  *RCA  RECORDS 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1 896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  am.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 


YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACAL ASTER,  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


C  a 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


Contemporary  Prints  +  Pottery 

8  Story  St.,  Harvard  Sq.,  Tel. 661-1596  aft   aSK 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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JOURNEY 
TO  MUSIC 

EUROPE  72 

3  weeks  including 

INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVALS 

EDINBURGH 

SALZBURG 

LUCERNE 

BERLIN 

additional  performances  in 

LONDON 
VIENNA 

From  Boston  August  23 

Full  escorted  inclusive  fare  $1297 

Tour  fare  includes:  Air  transportation  by 

T^BOAC  .first  class  hotel,  continen- 
tal breakfast  throughout. 

Music  oriented  tours  and  receptions  with 
opportunity  to  meet  performing  artists, 
planned  by  John  Salkowski,  member 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

15  performances  at  festivals,  concerts  and 
opera. 

Transfers  and  baggage  handling,  tips,  taxes 
and  service  charges  as  well  as  the  services 
of  Cook's  escorts. 

For  detailed  information  and  reservations 
apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Statler  Office  Building 

Suite  1020 

20  Providence  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

TEL  (617)  267-5000 


J/fe  Jrwsseau  swt/se  o/juos/o/t 


^Jhe  Spirit  \Jl  Spring. 

Black  pin  dots  on  a  White  acetate 
background  .  .  .  sprinkled  with  color- 
ful flowers  .  .  .  the  belt  tied  with 
yellow  velvet  .  .  .  back  zipper 
closing.   Sizes  8-16.  $58.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Kennedy  and  Muskie 


The  ironies  in  the  Kennedy- 
Muskie  tug  of  Presidential  war  are 
reaching  the  breaking  point. 

The  esteem  towards  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  among  Dr. 
George  Gallup's  constituents  is  ris- 
ing steadily,  just  as  Kennedy's  real 
chances  for  the  White  House  are 
evaporating. 

Why  is  he  prospering  in  the 
polls?  Almost  for  the  same  reason 
Muskie  is  doing  well  among  the 
people  who  decide  the  Democratic 
nomination.  Perhaps  this  dichotomy 
is  proof  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
two-party  system,  but  try  telling 
that  to  an  alderman  in  Pittsburgh. 

Kennedy's  is  a  bold,  clear 
voice  on  a  wide  range  of  public 
issues.  He  is  truly  liberated  from 
considerations  of  political  gain,  so  he 
is  deliberately  controversial  and 
flamboyant  on  Ireland,  civil  liberties 
and  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

Muskie's  views  seem  iden- 


tical to  Kennedy's.  But  Muskie 
speaks  less  flashily — or  less  fer- 
vently — and  politicians  and  many 
voters  see  him  as  a  quieter,  duller — 
or  more  stable — man,  less  of  a  boat- 
rocking  paladin  for  the  Party. 

Kennedy's  main  asset  can 
be  converted  into  liquid  currency 
only  by  going  into  the  primaries,  a 
path  he  has  foresworn.  So  he  waits 
until  Muskie  loses  a  few  primaries. 
But  another  irony  clouds  this  wait- 
ing period:  nobody  is  in  shape  to  beat 
Muskie  because  Kennedy  has  so 
monopolized  the  attention  and 
energies  of  those  seeking  an  alterna- 
tive to  Muskie. 

The  endorsement  of  Muskie 
by  Sen.  John  V.  Tunney  of  Calif  ornia 
was  final  proof  that  the  Kennedy- 
f or-President  drive  is  mostly  gossip 
and  gossamer.  Tunney  rang  down 
the  curtain  on  the  great  scenario 
before  an  out-of-town  tryout. 

MARTIN  F.  NOLAN,  December  10,1971 


Martin  E  Nolan 
writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/Evening/Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years'" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

Parents  need  a  vacation 

Handicapped  people  need  help 

Chronic  illness  strikes 

A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


OL  2  years  or  longer 
lu  $1,000  minimum 


\ 


°(o  Regular 
Savings 


E"S^'     /0   Sl.OOo'mTi 


minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


y. 


OL    90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notict  Rtquirad  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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It  sings 

in  your  glass. 

Wofeigat 


Delightful  German 
wines  from  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle. 

Berncasteler  Riesling         I  Hyll4^l|j> 

Liebfraumilch 
Piesporter  Goldtropfchen 
Johannisberger  Riesling 
Niersteiner  Domtal 
Zeller  Schwarze  Katz       ft 

mttuft 


ms^%^m 


\ 


\$&>&^g 
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This  is  where  our 
Finance  Committee  meets, 
Mr  Hastings.  The  room  dates 
bach  to  1695.  It  was  part  of 
the  first  parish  house. 
\ 


Fascinating,  Mr  Turbott 
Now,  gou  tell  me  gou're 
in  charge  of  the 
Church's  investments? 
/ 


Have  been  for  18  gears- 
since  before  I  retired 
from  the  bond 
business.  And,  if  I 
sag  so,  we've  done  well. 
But... 


...but  things  have 
been  more  difficult 
the  last  gear  or  two? 
/ 


Uh-ges  Our  expenses 
are  up.  Our  income  is 
down  And  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  not...  well... 


...not  quite  as  much 
in  touch  with  the 
market  as  before 
gou  retired. 
/ 


Er-whg  I  suppose 
gou  could  sag  that.  Now, 
we're  in  some  sound 
common  stocks  and 
corporate  bonds,  but  I 
wonder  if  uou  people 
could  just  look  at 
our  portfolio... 


Certainlg.  You  know  we 
keep  up  to  date  on 
hundreds  of  issues 
so  we  can  advise  our 
charitable  trust  customers 
We'd  be  glad  to  counsel 
gou-or  assume  the 
direction  of  gour 
investments. 


Mr  Hastings,  I  think  we  understand 
each  other.  Now  that  gou're  one  of  us, 
I  don't  think  gou'll  want  to  miss  our 
oak  beams  in  the  vestrg. 


I'd  like  verg 
much  to  see  them, 
Mr  Turbott. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Wendell  Hastings  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 109.  Member  FDIC. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


night 


music  .  .  . 
pianissimo 

A  lovely  length 

of  exotic  beauty 

to  raise  bravos  of 

approval  from  your 

exquisite  Banlon®  matte 

jersey  gown  and  long 

jacket,  dazzled  with 

staccato  brilliance  of 

keyboard  trim.   Black. 

Misses  sizes.    I  25.00 


DESIGNERS'   SHOP 

STORE   FOR  FASHION 

Boston 


A  MAN  CAN  READ  THE  MOORE  COUNTY  NEWS  in  just  five 
minutes.  That's  all  it  takes  each  week  to  keep  up  with  Moore  County. 

Occasionally,  you'll  see  a  piece  on  the  Jack  Daniel 
Distillery.  Like  the  time  Jack  Bateman  broke  his 
arm  rolling  barrels  to  the  warehouse.  Or  when 
our  new  stiller  got  married.  But  by  and  large  we 
don't  make  the  paper  too  much.  You  see,  here  in 
our  Hollow  we've  been  charcoal  mellowing 
whiskey  for  over  one  hundred  years.  And,  according 
to  the  editor,  there's  no  news  in  that  anymore. 

TFI\JNFc:ccc  u/uici^cv        on  DDnnr  du  /Minmr        «.„»..  ©  1971,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 

TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  .  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  .  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  .   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  361),  TENN. 
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FRANZ  SCHUBERT 

Overture  to  'Rosamunde'     D.  797 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Schubert  was  born  on  January  31  1797  at  Lichtenthal,  then  a  suburb  of  Vienna; 
he  died  in  Vienna  on  November  19  1828.  He  originally  composed  this  Overture 
for  an  opera  entitled  Die  Zauberharfe  in  1819-1820.  The  first  performance  was 
given  in  Vienna  on  August  19  of  the  latter  year.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra first  played  the  Overture  on  December  12  1884  under  the  direction  of 
Wilhelm  Gericke. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

Rosamunde,  Furstin  von  Cypern,  a  romantic  drama  by  Wilhelmine  von 
Chezy  with  incidental  music  by  Schubert,  was  first  performed  at  the 
Theater  an  der  Wien  in  Vienna  on  December  21  1823,  and  once 
repeated,  but  Schubert  never  wrote  an  overture  for  this  short-lived 
piece.  At  these  two  performances  the  overture  he  had  written  in  1822 
for  his  opera  Alfonso  und  Estrella  was  used.  The  overture  which  now 
bears  the  name  Rosamunde  and  was  so  published,  was  composed  for 
Die  Zauberharfe,  an  opera  in  three  acts  to  a  text  of  Georg  von  Hofmann, 
in  1819-1820,  another  stage  failure.  It  would  therefore  more  rightly  be 
called  the  Overture  to  The  magic  harp. 

The  musical  numbers  in  Rosamunde  consisted  of  three  entr'actes,  two 
ballets,  a  'Shepherd's  melody'  for  winds,  a  soprano  air  and  three 
choruses.  The  playwright  alone  can  be  blamed  for  the  fact  that  the  piece 
barely  survived  a  second  presentation  and  quickly  passed  into  oblivion, 
for  the  musical  numbers  which  were  as  charming  as  the  text  was  pre- 
posterous were  favorably  received  and  the  reviews  were  on  the  whole 
enthusiastic,  although  one  critic  took  the  young  composer  to  task  for 
his  'unfortunate  bizarrerie' '.  Since  the  tribulations  of  Rosamunde,  Princess 
turned  Shepherdess,  had  no  connection  whatever  with  this  Overture, 
and  since  most  of  the  text  is  lost  anyway,  there  would  be  no  point  in 
pursuing  the  subject  here. 

It  was  Madame  von  Chezy  who  had  written  the  libretto  for  Weber's 
Euryanthe,  a  text  which  became  the  subject  of  public  ridicule  —  'A 
librettist,'  wrote  Sir  George  Grove,  'whose  lot  seems  to  have  been  to 
drag  down  the  musicians  connected  with  her.'  The  composer  may  surely 
be  forgiven  for  salvaging  his  two  overtures  from  the  ruins  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful stage  pieces  to  which  they  belonged.  Schubert's  manuscript  of 
the  Rosamunde  music  was  not  published,  and  dropped  out  of  knowl- 
edge and  recollection  for  many  years.  It  was  discovered  intact  in  1868 
in  a  forgotten  Vienna  cupboard  by  George  Grove  and  Arthur  Sullivan, 
a  triumphant  moment  in  the  careers  of  the  two  English  musicians. 

The  overture  begins  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante,  in  C  minor. 
'The  main  body  of  the  composition,  Allegro  vivace  in  C  major  (2/2 
time),  is  in  a  form  much  used  by  Rossini  and  other  Italian  opera  com- 
posers of  his  day.'  The  first  and  light  theme  is  followed  by  a  loud  and 
brilliant  subsidiary  of  passage  work.  A  short  interlude  modulates  to 
G  major,  and  the  melodious  second  theme  is  in  this  key.  Another  theme 
by  way  of  conclusion  leads  to  a  climax.  A  short  passage  brings  modula- 
tion and  a  return  to  the  tonic.  The  third  section  has  the  usual  relations 
to  the  first.  The  coda  is  built  on  a  new  theme  in  6/8  time. 
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FRANZ  LISZT 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Liszt  was  born  in  Raiding,  Hungary,  on  October  22  1811;  he  died  at  Bayreuth 
on  July  31  1886.  Sketches  for  the  E  flat  concerto  date  back  to  1830,  and  Liszt 
seems  to  have  worked  on  it  further  during  the  late  1840s,  making  more  revi- 
sions in  1853  and  1856.  Hector  Berlioz  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Weimar  on  February  17  1855,  with  the  composer  himself  as  soloist.  The  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  was  given  at  the  opening  concerts  of 
the  1885-1886  season;  Adele  Margulies  was  soloist  and  Wilhelm  Gericke  con- 
ducted. In  the  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony  many  famous  virtuosi  have 
played  the  concerto,  including  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  Mark  Hambourg,  Vladimir 
de  Pachmann,  Moritz  Rosenthal,  Josef  Hofmann,  Ferruccio  Busoni,  Max  Pauer, 
Serge  Rachmaninov,  Ignaz  Friedman,  Alexander  Borovsky,  Robert  Casadesus, 
Andre  Watts,  and  Van  Cliburn. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  triangle,  cymbals,  timpani,  strings  and  solo 
piano. 

The  poet  and  sometime  music  critic  Heinrich  Heine,  whose  veracity 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  tells  us  that  one  night  after  a  Liszt  recital  he 
saw  two  elegant  countesses  race  each  other  to  the  stage,  exchange 
harsh  words  and  harsher  blows,  and  then  wrestle  themselves  to  ignom- 
inious exhaustion  in  front  of  the  footlights  —  all  of  this  merely  to  gain 
possession  of  a  snuffbox  that  Der  Meister  had  left  behind  him  on  the 
piano! 

Fascinated  but  bewildered  by  what  he  had  seen,  Heine  challenged  a 
physician  to  explain  the  presumably  atypical  behavior  of  these  high- 
born ladies.  Could  medical  science  say  why  women  variously  squealed 
in  ecstasy  and  swooned  into  a  full  faint  whenever  Liszt  performed?  On 
the  occasion  chronicled,  Heine  was  not  able  to  get  a  clear  answer:  the 
doctor  'spoke  of  magnetism,  galvanism,  and  electricity;  of  contagion 
...  of  histrionic  epilepsy;  of  the  phenomenon  of  tickling;  of  musical 
cantharides  [aphrodisiacs].  .  .  /  (A  century  later  the  diagnostic  cate- 
gories would  have  changed,  but  no  doubt  the  clinical  report  would  be 
similarly  evasive.) 

A  simpler  reply  might  have  been  that  these  unseemly  demonstrations 
did  not  just  happen  —  that  Liszt  in  fact  more  or  less  planned  them,  or  at 
least  set  the  scene  for  some  such  spontaneous  (and  hopefully  spec- 
tacular) impropriety.  The  truth  of  it  is  that  Liszt  rather  regularly  'forgot' 
some  readily  replaceable  item  (more  often  than  not  it  was  a  pair  of 
gloves)  expressly  to  give  his  fans  a  souvenir  to  fight  over.  For  this  giant 
among  keyboard  giants  was  also  a  showman  par  excellence.  He  knew, 
because  he  had  worked  at  it,  that  his  very  presence  was  a  marketable 
commodity.  In  a  field  that  was  even  then  highly  competitive  he  had 
painstakingly  achieved  an  image  of  uniqueness  which,  in  effect,  removed 
him  from  all  competition.  The  press  and  the  public  agreed:  there  were 
many  pianists,  but  Franz  Liszt  was  something  special. 

Nowadays  only  his  music  sustains  the  renown  that  he  earned  as  a 
platform  personality,  but  Liszt's  surname  gleams  as  brightly  as  ever  in 
the  concert  world  because  he  had  the  goods  as  a  composer,  too.  After 
a  hundred-odd  years  his  concertos  are  still  worthy  of  the  greatest  artists 
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—  indeed,  they  are  examinations  that  all  must  pass  who  would  enter 
the  charmed  circle  of  The  Piano  Virtuoso. 

Liszt  was  his  own  best  critic  in  pianistic  matters.  His  criteria  for  selecting 
a  concerto  demanded  that  it  be  'clear  in  form,  brilliant  in  expression, 
and  grand  in  style'.  Those  he  wrote  himself  satisfy  all  three  requirements. 

He  was  nineteen  when  he  jotted  down  the  main  theme  of  the  E  flat  — 
the  theme  that  opens  and  closes  this  remarkable  display  piece.  Not 
until  twenty  years  later  did  he  get  around  to  composing  the  whole,  and 
then  he  twice  revised  the  score.  He  even  tinkered  with  it  after  the  first 
performances,  but  not  because  the  powerful  Eduard  Hanslick  (in  a 
scathing  and  silly  review)  had  dubbed  it  'The  Triangle  Concerto'  on 
account  of  the  prominent  role  assigned  to  that  innocent  instrument  in 
the  scherzo  section. 

In  fact,  Liszt  was  way  ahead  of  his  time  in  giving  the  percussion  battery 
a  fair  deal  in  his  expressive  scheme.  At  this  remove  his  defense  of  that 
audacious  view  has  a  certain  piquancy:  'I  do  not  deny  that  [the  tri- 
angle] may  give  offense,  especially  if  struck  too  strongly  and  not  pre- 
cisely. A  preconceived  disinclination  and  objection  to  percussion  instru- 
ments prevails,  which  is  somewhat  justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of 
them.  ...  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  make  use  of  them,  and  I  think 
I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some  effects  that  are  little  known.'  He  did,  at 
that. 

Liszt  risked  further  opprobrium  —  and  duly  got  it  —  for  abandoning  the 
conventional  fast-slow-fast  concerto  layout.  Except  for  a  momentary 
traditional  pause  after  the  opening  movement  the  E  flat  unfolds  without 
interruption,  and  actually  there  are  no  movements  as  such  (although 
the  usual  subdivisions  are  indicated  in  the  Eulenburg  score).  Ac- 
cordingly, the  structure  is  not  seamless  by  any  orthodox  standards.  But 
neither  is  it  shaky,  for  the  free-flowing  invention  is  lent  a  marvelous 
semblance  of  unity  by  Liszt's  'transformation  of  themes'  technique.  The 
finale,  for  example,  is  but  a  livelier  recapitulation  and  reworking  of 
material  from  the  Quasi  adagio. 

'This  kind  of  binding  together  and  rounding  off  an  entire  piece  at  its 
close  is  somewhat  my  own,'  Liszt  remarked,  'but  it  is  quite  maintained 
and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form.'  He  was  correct  on 
both  counts. 

As  a  commentary  on  the  curse  pronounced  by  Hanslick  —  that  'fero- 
cious esthetic  Comstock  of  nineteenth-century  criticism',  as  Lawrence 
Gilman  put  it,  who  'drew  aside  the  skirts  of  his  unsullied  dressing-gown 
and  turned  this  erring  Concerto  out  into  the  snowy  night'  —  it  ought 
to  be  noted  for  the  record  that  Vienna  was  denied  this  music  for  only 
twelve  years.  The  intrepid  Sophie  Menter  revived  it  there  with  immense 
success,  Hanslick  notwithstanding. 

In  1903,  by  which  time  the  E  flat  was  securely  ensconced  in  the  inter- 
national repertoire,  an  English  critic  spoke  of  it  as  'quite  the  most  bril- 
liant and  entertaining  of  concertos'  and  added:  'No  person  genuinely 
fond  of  music  was  ever  known  to  approach  it  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind  and  not  like  it.'  So  much  for  the  Olympian  voice  of  the  Neue 
freie  Presse. 

program  note  copyright  1969  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor    op.  98 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  He  composed  the  first  two  movements  of  the  Fourth  symphony  in  the 
summer  of  1884,  the  other  two  the  following  summer.  Brahms  himself  con- 
ducted the  premiere,  at  Meiningen,  on  October  25  1885.  The  Fourth  sym- 
phony was  announced  for  its  American  premiere  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  November  27  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  Symphony 
at  the  public  rehearsal  on  Friday  November  26,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance  and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting 
Schumann's  First  symphony.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  officially  a 
rehearsal,  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Gericke  did  not  at 
any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  'premiere',  and  the  honor 
went  to  Walter  Damrosch  and  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  for  the 
performance  on  December  11.  Boston  heard  the  Fourth  symphony  for  'the 
first  time'  on  December  23. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and 
strings. 

When  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885,  Max 
Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him  as  far  as 
he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  summer.  He 
asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet.  '  "God 
forbid/'  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his  biography, 
"I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only  a  few  bits 
in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear  them,  I'll 
play  them  for  you."  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  "No,"  he  protested, 
"let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get  hold  of  Nazi/' 
He  meant  Ignaz  Briill  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I  realized  that  an 
important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was  afoot,  but  I 
was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he  already  regretted 
having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

'A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I  found 
Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and  Gustav 
Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Brull  played,  Hanslick  and  Billroth  turned 
the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with  Richter,  read 
from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years  before  at  the 
trying-out  of  the  Third  symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite  different.  After 
the  wonderful  allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial,  but  also  four- 
square and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited  for  one  of 
those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not  feel  impor- 
tant enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more  famous  friends 
of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his  blond  beard  which 
might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval;  Brull  cleared  his 
throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others  stubbornly  made  no 
sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to  break  the  paralyzed  silence. 
Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  "Na,  denn  mann  weiterl"  —  the  sign  to 
continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as  if  he  felt  that 
he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too  late,  and  said   quickly, 
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"The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression  of  two  people  pum- 
melling each  other  in  a  frightful  argument."  Everyone  laughed,  and 
the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange-sounding,  melody-laden  andante 
impressed  me  favorably,  but  again  brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I 
bring  myself  to  break  this  silence  with  some  clumsy  banality/ 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  scherzo  'unkempt  and  heavily  humorous',  and  the  finale  a  splendid 
set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place  at  the 
end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment,  and  the 
party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met  Brahms 
the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken  aback  by 
this  reception  of  his  score.  '  "Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday  that  the 
symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If  people  like 
Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music,  who  can  be 
expected  to  like  it?"  "I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and  Billroth  may 
think  of  it,"  I  answered,  "for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to  them.  I  only 
know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  composer  of  such 
a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  had  put 
three  such  splendid   movements  together,   I  would   not  be  disturbed. 

If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with  its  sudden  main 
theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket, 
while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as  a  set  of 
variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more  suitable 
companions."  '  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in  venturing 
so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited  for  the 
heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly,  only 
protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  scherzo, 
which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and  that  Beetho- 
ven in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  variation  finale. 

The  Fourth  symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  composer 
was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised  — 
with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig,  where 
there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February  18  1886.  In 
Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by  the  Philharmonic  under 
Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different.  'Though  the  symphony  was 
applauded  by  the  public/  writes  Florence  May,  'and  praised  by  all 
but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its 
two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  striking 
impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  First  symphony  in 
C  minor'  (apparently  Vienna  preferred  major  symphonies!).  Even  in 
Meiningen,  where  the  composer  conducted  the  Symphony  with  Biilow's 
orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed.  It  took  time  and  repetition  to 
disclose  its  great  qualities. 

All  was  not  serene  between  Brahms  and  Biilow  on  this  memorable 
Sunday,  a  circumstance  which  Lamond  has  not  mentioned.  Although 
Biilow  had  rehearsed  the  symphony,  Brahms  took  over  the  baton  for 
the  performance.  Biilow,  whose  outstanding  qualities  as  a  conductor 
were  in  complete  contrast  with  the  clumsiness  of  the  composer,  con- 
sidered  his  abilities   slighted,   and   shortly   resigned   from   his   post  as 
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Hofkapellmeister  at  Meiningen.  The  incident  proves  the  tactlessness 
of  Brahms  and  the  touchiness  of  Bulow.  Yet  Bulow  carried  the  sym- 
phony, in  that  same  season,  through  a  'crusading'  tour  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  symphony 
would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a  long  conver- 
sation, that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and  that  a 
rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give  a  more 
plausible  account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the  'nasty  scherzo' 
a  presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Bulow  was  more  encouraging.  He 
wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  'Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish.'  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

There  are  two  recordings  of  the  Symphony  no.  4  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  present  available:  one  is  conducted  by  Erich  Leins- 
dorf,  the  other  by  Charles  Munch. 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  — 
Tour  of  European  Music  Festivals 

The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  now  have  ready  their 
plans  for  a  1972  tour  of  European  Music  Festivals.  Lasting  from  July  17 
through  August  7,  it  will  comprise  visits  to  the  French  Chateau  country, 
Aix-en-Provence,  Munich,  Salzburg,  Bayreuth,  Venice  and  Verona.  The 
price  of  $1795  (of  which  $200  is  a  tax  deductible  contribution  to  the 
Conservatory)  includes  transportation,  de  luxe  accommodations,  two, 
and  sometimes  three  meals  a  day,  sight-seeing,  all  transfers,  service 
charges  and  taxes,  as  well  as  tickets  to  eleven  performances,  the  services 
of  the  English-speaking  guide  Chris  Gerolemou,  and  pre-concert  talks 
by  Mrs  Mac  Morgan.  Fully  detailed  information  is  available  from  the 
Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  290  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston  02115,  telephone  262-1120. 
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earn  more  in  my 
own  cycle  shop  than 

some  colleger 


Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the   interest   and   time   to   consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Mi-mbcr  F.D.I.C. 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Catering  Services  with  a  European  Touch 
French  Cuisine 

Homemade  Hors  d'  and  Dinner  Specialties 
Quiche  Lorraine  —  Pates  —  European  Pastries 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 

Experienced  Waiters  CALL  Turner  9-2973 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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musicians 
of 
tomorrow  .  . .  I 

I 
MANHATTAN 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  \ 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President  I 
For  information  write: 
120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  100271 
(212)  749-28021 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RIVERVIEW 

Distinctive  condominiums 
overlooking  the  Charles  River 
in  Cambridge  near  Harvard 

Combining  the  ultimate  in 
luxury  with  a  magnificent  setting, 
Riverview  in  Cambridge  offers 
the  very  best  in  contemporary 
living. 

One,  two  and  three  bedroom 
apartments,  with  divided  levels 
for  personalized  living,  are  avail' 
able  from   $30,000   to   $70,000. 

22 1     Mt.   Auburn    St.,    Cambridge 
For  an  appointment,  call  354- 1 73  I 


Arthur 
Aliimiv 


For  the  ultimate 
in  ballroom  dancing, 
Arthur  Murray's  of  course 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


r 


*\ 


Mercedes-Benz 

"The  ultimate  motor  car" 
May  we  assist  you? 

AUTO  ENGINEERING 
SOUTH 


v. 


22  POND  STREET  (ROUTE  228) 

NORWELL-HINGHAM,  MASS. 

871-0550  •  749-2057 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdon,  Inc. 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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HOW  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  CAN  HELP  YOU 
SELECT  WINE  FOR  YOUR  WEDDING 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  wine  retailing  firm  that 

specializes    in    helping    people    choose    the 

most     appropriate     wine     for     memorable 

occasions. 

THE  PRE-WEDDING 

WINE  TASTING 

Since  each  wedding  has  its  own  highly 
individual  quality,  Cave  Atlantique  suggests 
that,  well  in  advance  of  the  wedding,  the 
bride  and  perhaps  her  father  and  the  groom, 
should  plan  to  taste  a  variety  of  wines  from 
which  the  final  choices  would  be  made. 
Cave  Atlantique  will  recommend  a  tasting 
assortment  that  will  be  tailored  to  the 
particular  requirements  of  the  wedding. 

THE  PARTY  FOR  THE  USHERS 

Some  time  before  the  rehearsal  dinner,  the 
groom  may  select  wines  for  a  small  dinner 
for  his  ushers.  Although  several  wines  would 
be  presented,  this  dinner  might  well  lead  up 
to  a  fine  vintage  Port,  the  wine  that  would 
then  be  used  for  the  toasts: 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 
1958      Quinta  Vargellas  (Taylor 

Fladgate  &  Yeatman)  $   6.25 

1890      Dow  34.00 

1927      Warre  25.00 

THE  REHEARSAL  DINNER 

Cave  Atlantique  believes  that  the  rehearsal 
dinner  is  an  occasion  worthy  of  fine  wines 
and  great  Champagne.  Recommendations 
for  specific  courses  include: 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 

Fish  Course 

1969  Chevalier  Montrachet  C.A.  $12.95 
1969      Bernkasteler  Schwanen  3.55 

Meat  Course 

1966      Beaune  des  Chevaliers 

d'Arquebuse  C.A.  7.00 

1962      Ch.  La  Gaffeliere  6.50 


Dessert 

1961 

Ch.  Guiraud 

4.95 

1967 

Ch.  Suduiraut 

3.95 

Toasts 

1964      Cuvee  Wm.  Deutz  9.95 

1964      Deutz  Blanc  de  Blancs  8.50 

1962      St.  Marceaux  Blanc  de  Blancs  8.95 

WINES  FOR  THE  WEDDING 
RECEPTION 

In  selecting  wines  for  a  reception,  the  firm  is 
guided  by  two  principles:  first,  that  fine 
Champagne  is  one  of  the  great  white  wines 


of  the  world;  and  second,  that  a  good  white 
still  wine  is  always  preferable  to  an  inferior 
Champagne. 

For  example,  if  aJight  buffet  concentrating 
on  shrimp  and  pate  were  planned,  Cave 
Atlantique  would  recommend  that  the  fol- 
lowing wines  be  sampled  before  the  final 
decision  is  made: 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 

N.V.       St.  Marceaux  Brut 

Champagne  $  6.75 

N.V.       Anjou  Mousseux  Blanc 

(Sorin)  4.50 

1969      SancerreC.A.  4.25 

1969      Puligny  Montrachet 

"Les  Combettes"  C.A.  5.95 

1969      Trier  Thiergarten  unterm 

Kreuz  Auslese  4.95 

1969      Waldracher  Krone  Spatlese  3.75 

THE  HONEYMOON 

By  the  time  the  bride  and  groom  are  ready 
to  leave  on  their  honeymoon,  they  may 
already  have  experienced  enough  Cham- 
pagne, in  which  case  Cave  Atlantique  would 
recommend  they  take  with  them  a  wine 
such  as 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 

1969      Le  Montrachet  C.A.  $17.95 

AFTER  THE  BRIDE  AND  GROOM 

HAVE  LEFT 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reception,  after  the 
guests  have  gone  home,  the  parents  of  the 
bride  and  groom  often  decide  to  have  a  sip 
of  something  before  retiring,  an  occasion 
that  might  well  require 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 

1854      Vintage  Madeira,  shipper  un- 
known, labels  read  "Berry, 
Brothers  and  Rudd"  Of  Su- 
perlative Quality,  bottled 
1 869,  recorked  1 933  $22.00 

WEDDING  GIFTS 

There  are  a  large  variety  of  ways  in  which 
wine  can  be  used  for  wedding  gifts,  and  this 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  announce- 
ment. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  are  hundreds  of  people  concerned 
with  keeping  beautiful  music  in  the  Berkshires.  Not  only  do  the  Friends 
help  bring  the  Orchestra,  famous  conductors  and  soloists  to  Tangle- 
wood  for  the  Berkshire  Festival  concerts,  but  they  also  provide  the 
critical  support  for  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  training  institution  for  tomorrow's  great  musicians. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  brings  together  nearly  400  of  the  world's 
most  promising  musicians  (singers,  conductors,  instrumentalists)  for  two 
months  of  intensive  performing  experience  under  the  tutelage  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  distinguished  guest  fac- 
ulty. Some  of  the  graduates  of  the  Music  Center  include  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Leontyne  Price,  Zubin  Mehta,  Claudio  Abbado,  Phyllis  Curtin  and  many 
others. 

Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  can  mean  many 
things  to  the  contributor.  Some  of  the  special  advantages  which  Friends 
receive  are: 

Free  concerts,  more  than  30  of  them  each  summer,  performed  by  the 
professionals  and  pre-professionals  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
including  chamber  music,  full  orchestra  programs,  vocal  programs  and 
the  Fromm  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music.  For  non-members  these 
concerts  each  cost  $1.50  per  person.  Family  Members  of  the  Friends 
(for  $25)  are  entitled  to  bring  their  entire  family  free  to  all  these  con- 
certs. Individual  members  (for  $15)  receive  a  free  concert  pass  for  them- 
selves alone. 

Tent  membership  is  available  to  all  contributors  of  $50  or  more,  and 
gives  members  and  their  guests  access  to  a  hospitable  gathering  place 
behind  the  Music  Shed  at  Tanglewood  where  food  and  drink  may  be 
bought  on  concert  days.  A  special  buffet  is  available  on  Saturday  eve- 
nings by  reservation  only. 

Parking  privileges  are  extended  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more,  and 
include  admission  to  either  of  two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas 
at  Tanglewood  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts:  either  the 
Box  parking  lot  (Hawthorne  Street  entrance)  or  the  Tent  parking  lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

Rehearsal  passes  are  the  special  privilege  of  donors  in  the  $250  and 
over  category  and  entitle  such  donors  to  attend  the  'closed'  rehearsals 
of  the  Music  Center  Orchestra  during  sessions  conducted  by  such  world 
prominent  figures  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Gunther  Schuller, 
William  Steinberg,  Colin  Davis  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  (the  most 
recent  of  Tanglewood  conducting  fellows  to  achieve  world  acclaim). 
Much  of  this  music,  done  for  training  purposes  only,  will  never  be 
performed  in  formal  concert. 

Named  Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to  the  most  promising 
Music  Center  participants  and  are  the  result  of  the  larger  gifts  to  the 
Friends.  Full  Fellowships  ($1000)  will  be  awarded  in  the  name  of  the 
donor  or  whomever  the  donor  elects.  Associate  Fellowships  ($500)  also 
bear  the  name  designated  by  the  donor  and  help  to  underwrite  part  of 
the  cost  of  one  musician's  two-month  program. 
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1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY   BOSTON- 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORD 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


tedJM^bAsr 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cambridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


After  you  visit  Boston's 

major  art  museum, 
come  across  the  street  to 
Boston's  major  art  gallery. 


PAINTINGS  •  SCULPTURE  •  GRAPHICS 

by  extraordinary  young  Boston  and  New  York  artists  as  well  as 
major  works  by  artists  of  international  repute. 

PARKER  STREET  47© 

Parker  Street  470  Gallery  /  470  Parker  Street,  Boston 
opposite  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  /  free  parking 
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When  you 

invest  in 

The  Boston  Five, 
you  just 

can't  lose. 


If  you've  never  thought  of  a  Boston  Five  savings  account 
as  an  investment,  it's  time  you  did.  Because  it's  one 
investment  you  can  make  these  days  that  guarantees  you 
one  hundred  cents  back  on  every  dollar  you  put  in.  The 
money  you  invest  in  the  Five  is  fully  insured  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  of  Massachusetts. 

So  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  market,  you  just 
can't  lose. 

In  fact,  you  stand  to  gain  substantially  when  you  invest 
in  the  Five.  We've  been  paying  continuous  dividends  since 
before  your  grandfather  was  born.  Right  now,  we're  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  allowed  by  law  ...  up  to  6% 
compounded  daily,  on  Term  Certificates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  bank  president  to 
know  that  an  investment  that  offers  you  great 
rates  of  return,  plus  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

So  think  of  the  Five  as  more  than 
a  place  to  put  your  money. 


Robert  J.  Spiller,  President, 


Think  of  us 
as  an  investment. 


BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  30  SCHOOL  ST.   BOSTON,  MASS.    02108  •  742-6000    MEMBER  FDIC/DIFM 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera. 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


- 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.   868-2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.   773-8500 
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The  Hill 

At  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  Streets 
just  above  Louisburg  Square.  Built  in 
1840  by  Richard  M.  Upjohn,  designer 
of  Trinity  Church,  this  twin  brown- 
stone  palazzo  is  one  of  Beacon  Hill's 
most  unique  structures. 

The  building's  interior  has  been 
entirely  renovated  to  offer  contem- 
porary living  in  spacious  single  and 
multi-level  residences,  with  every 
modern  convenience,  maximum  secu- 
rity and  privacy. 


191  Commonwealth  Avenue 

At  the  corner  of  Exeter  Street.  Offi- 
cially designated  an  historic  landmark 
in  1968,  this  six  story  brick  property 
was  erected  in  1872  as  the  Agassiz 
Hotel. 

Now  converted  to  16  luxury  condo- 
minium units,  the  individual  residences 
still  preserve  such  original  aesthetics 
as  open,  spacious  suites,  marble  fire- 
places, 11  foot  ceilings  and  period 
architectural  details,  combined  with 
the  comforts  of  modern  heating  and 
electrical  systems,  kitchen  and  baths. 


Prices  for  these  condominium  units  range  from  thirty 
to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  with  excellent  financing 

available.  We  invite  you  to  call  our  Residential 

Office  at  40  Charles  Street  for  further  information. 

742-5200 

Exclusive  leasing  and  management  agent: 


A  LIFE  OF  MUSIC 

by  Louis  Speyer 

My  life  in  music  began  more  than  seventy  years  ago.  My  father  was  a 
violinist,  so  my  first  songs  must  have  been  duets  for  voice  with  violin 
obbligato.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Association  of  the  Concerts  Colonne 
of  Paris,  of  which  Pierre  Monteux  was  first  viola  and  assistant  conductor. 
All  my  early  years  were  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of  music. 

My  first  instruments  were  violin  and  piano.  I  was  not  too  good  at  the 
piano,  at  the  violin  I  was  worse.  So  my  father,  a  great  lover  of  the  oboe, 
decided  that  I  might  do  better  on  that  instrument.  Being  an  obedient 
son  I  began  work  on  the  wind  instrument,  little  realising  its  difficulties. 
Then  began  the  arduous  routine  of  studying  and  practicing  before  and 
after  school  every  day.  It  was  hard  work,  but  by  the  time  I  was  fifteen 
—  that  was  in  1905  —  I  had  my  first  steady  job  and  joined  the  Musi- 
cians Union.  Winning  a  prize  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire  Competition,  I 
studied  there  until  1911,  when  I  graduated  with  first  prize. 

As  a  full-time  professional,  I  started  by  playing  as  a  substitute  in  various 
orchestras,  then  became  the  regular  extra  oboist  of  the  Colonne  Orches- 
tra. There  were  three  full-time  members  of  the  section,  and  a  fourth 
was  often  needed. 

Louis  Speyer,  a  retired  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is, 
in  the  words  of  one  critic,  'one  of  the  most  honored  oboe  players'.  The 
French  government  has  decorated  him  twice,  first  with  the  Medal  of 
'Reconnaissance  Francaise'  for  services  during  the  second  world  war, 
and  then  with  the  Cross  of  'Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor',  in 
recognition  of  his  contribution  to  the  world  of  music.  He  was  also 
awarded  in  1947  the  Medal  of  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Founda- 
tion at  the  Library  of  Congress  for  'eminent  services  to  chamber  music'. 
During  his  long  career  he  has  been  active  as  conductor,  as  guest  soloist 
at  Pops,  and  gave  in  Cambridge  the  first  concert  of  the  chamber  orches- 
tra concerts  under  the  sponsorship  of  Mrs  Coolidge,  which  led  to  the 
annual  series  of  chamber  music  concerts  given  by  the  Coolidge 
Foundation. 

On  December  20  1963  Louis  Speyer  played  his  'swan  song'  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  invitation  of  Pierre  Monteux,  with 
whom  he  had  performed  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  piece  was  The 
swan  of  Tuonela  by  Sibelius.  It  was  Mr  Speyer's  twelfth  appearance  as 
soloist  with  the  Orchestra.  Critics  through  the  years  remarked  on  the 
'extraordinary  beauty  of  his  tone'  and  the  'incredible  breadth  of  his 
phrasing'.  Mr  Speyer  is  reputed  to  have  mastered  the  secret  of  playing 
while  breathing  in  as  well  as  out.  Many  composers  have  written  works 
especially  for  him,  either  with  piano  or  with  orchestra.  The  list  includes 
Paul  Hindemith,  Walter  Piston,  Arthur  Honegger,  Leo  Sowerby,  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill,  Hugo  Kauder,  Mabel  Daniels  and  Arnold  Freed. 

Louis  Speyer  is  married  to  a  native  of  Boston,  Camille  Tor  no,  a  painter 
and  sculptress,  whose  works  have  been  in  various  exhibitions.  Of  their 
two  children,  Jacqueline  lives  in  Paris,  France,  while  Andre,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  French  horn  section  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  for 
fifteen  years,  is  now  Program  director  and  Manager  of  radio  station 
WMNB-FM  in  North  Adams,  Massachusetts. 
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It  was  a  fascinating  era.  Paris  was  the  artistic  center  of  Europe  until  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  there  were  all  sorts  of  festivals,  Diaghilev's  Russian 
Ballet  company  frequently  visited,  there  were  theatre  galas,  important 
art  exhibitions,  and  recitals  by  famous  musicians.  The  Colonne  Orches- 
tra was  always  busy,  both  with  its  official  conductor  Gabriel  Pierne, 
and  with  guests.  There  were  memorable  premieres:  Pierne  conducted 
Stravinsky's  Firebird,  Pierre  Monteux  the  sensational  and  scandalous 
opening  of  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  I  well  remember  concerts  with  Felix 
Weingartner  and  Arthur  Nikisch,  the  first  Paris  appearance  of  the  violin- 
ist Jan  Kubelik,  father  of  the  new  Musical  Director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  New  York,  and  visits  by  foreign  orchestras.  We  were  especially 
fascinated  by  the  wooden  flutes  still  used  by  players  of  the  London 
orchestras. 

In  1913,  Gabriel  Astruc,  one  of  Paris's  leading  impresarios,  opened  the 
new  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  (where  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra was  to  play  nearly  fifty  years  later).  I  became  principal  oboe  of  the 
newly  founded  orchestra,  which  was  directed  by  Desire  Inghelbrecht. 
There  was  a  grand  opening  concert,  the  foremost  French  composers 
of  the  day  directing  their  own  works.  Later  we  played  many  operas: 
Weingartner  conducted  Benvenuto  Cellini  of  Berlioz,  Nikisch  directed 
Wagner's  Tristan.  There  were  performances  by  the  Moscow  Opera  of 
Boris  Codunov  and  Khovanschina,  a  German  company  gave  Parsifal  and 
Die  Meistersinger. 

Pierre  Monteux  used  this  new  orchestra  for  his  'Concerts  Monteux',  and 
I  played  the  first  concert  performance  of  Le  sacre,  which  was  received 
much  more  readily  than  the  premiere  of  the  ballet  itself. 

It  was  all  too  good  to  last.  Director  Astruc  came  one  day  to  announce  to 
the  whole  company  the  closing  of  his  theatre.  The  war  followed  soon 
afterwards.  Paris  was  deserted,  and  music  came  to  a  full  stop.  Like  so 
many  of  my  contemporaries,  I  was  called  to  military  service.  In  1918 
the  government  of  the  United  States  requested  that  a  military  band  be 
sent  to  America  for  a  three-week  tour,  as  part  of  the  propaganda  for  a 
Liberty  Loan  Appeal.  Gabriel  Pares,  ex-leader  of  the  Band  of  the  Repub- 
lican Guard,  was  in  charge,  and  called  for  professional  musicians.  I  was 
one  of  them! 

When  we  docked  at  New  York,  we  were  met  by  representatives  of  the 
Army,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  officials.  Our  hotel  was  the  Waldorf 
Astoria.  What  luxury  after  our  years  of  war —  it  was  like  a  dream!  Then 
we  started  work,  playing  at  parades,  meetings,  in  hospitals,  in  camps 
and  so  on.  People  liked  our  music,  our  smart  blue  uniforms,  and  the 
scheduled  three  weeks  became  months. 

In  June  we  came  to  Boston.  We  played  our  first  concert  in  Mechanics 
Building,  the  old  barn  of  a  convention  hall,  and  were  then  invited  to 
appear  at  Symphony  Hall  in  the  Pops  season.  All  of  us  were  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  sight  of  this  beautiful  concert  hall.  Little  did  I  realize 
that  the  best  hours  of  my  professional  life  would  be  spent  there  for  the 
next  forty-six  years! 

Our  appearance  in  Symphony  Hall  was  such  a  success  that  we  ran  out 
of  encores.  So  Pares  asked  me  if  I  would  play  my  solo,  an  Oboe  con- 
certino by  Georges  Guilhaud.  'Ready,'  I  said.  It  is  a  brilliant  piece  in 
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three  movements,  ending  with  a  high  G  for  the  soloist.  Immodestly  I 
must  say  it  went  very  well,  and  there  was  a  big  ovation  for  the  soloist. 

The  Pops  conductor,  Agide  Jacchia,  was  very  complimentary,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  two  gentlemen  —  Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  President  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  William  H.  Brennan,  the  Manager. 
Through  an  interpreter,  the  French  flutist  Charles  De  Mailly,  I  was  asked 
if  I  would  like  to  become  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  They 
wanted  to  find  an  associate  for  the  great  oboist  Georges  Longy,  and  to 
be  prepared  for  the  day  of  his  resignation.  I  could  only  shrug  my  shoul- 
ders, and  point  to  my  blue  uniform.  'Could  it  be  arranged  in  the  future?' 
they  asked.  At  the  time  I  did  not  know,  but  not  long  afterwards  the 
French  Mission  in  New  York  issued  an  official  'order'  that  any  player 
who  might  be  engaged  by  an  American  orchestra  would  be  discharged 
in  the  United  States.  This  was  not  only  sensible,  but  also  provided  the 
French  government  with  a  good  item  of  artistic  propaganda. 

I  was  very  excited.  I  had  heard  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  con- 
cert at  Carnegie  Hall  under  Monteux,  and  had  been  full  of  admiration. 
There  were  six  new  players  engaged  for  the  1918-1919  season:  F.  Thillois, 
violinist  and,  strange  to  say,  bass  drummer;  G.  Miquelle,  cellist  and 
saxophonist,  E.  Stievenard,  bass  clarinetist;  A.  Laus,  principal  bassoonist; 
G.  Mager,  violist;  and  myself  in  the  oboe  section.  I  myself  was  not  free 
to  start  until  early  in  1919. 

Henri  Rabaud  was  Conductor  that  year,  a  very  distinguished  French 
musician,  a  fine  composer  and  a  gentleman.  Soon  after  my  arrival  M. 
Rabaud  invited  me  to  be  solo  English  horn  player,  the  former  first,  Mr 
Mueller,  to  be  my  assistant.  I  held  this  position  until  my  retirement  in 
1964.  During  that  season  we  performed  several  of  Rabaud's  fine  com- 
positions, which  were  well  received.  He  was  a  good  composer,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  his  work  has  been  forgotten. 

Besides  playing  the  solos  for  English  horn,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
and  enjoy  the  great  players  in  the  Orchestra.  The  horn  section  was 
especially  magnificent.  The  brass  section  was  largely  composed  of 
Germans,  and  there  were  a  few  French  wind  players,  Georges  Longy, 
great  oboist,  Georges  Laurent,  a  fine  flutist.  Other  outstanding  players 
were  Jean  Bedetti,  principal  cellist,  Laus,  the  first  bassoon,  and  Mager, 
who  moved  from  the  violas  to  become  principal  trumpet.  The  American- 
born  Frederick  Fradkin,  who  had  been  first  prize  winner  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  was  the  brilliant  concertmaster.  He  led  a  great  and 
sonorous  string  section. 

Our  repertoire  was  varied  and  interesting,  the  conductor  having  com- 
plete freedom  in  his  choice  of  music.  There  were  no  commercial  pres- 
sures to  dictate  what  the  Orchestra  should  play,  unlike  Paris,  where  the 
Orchestras  were  'associations'.  In  France  there  was  a  small  government 
subsidy,  but  we  had  to  rely  mostly  on  ticket  income  to  pay  for  expenses 
and  salaries;  the  programs  therefore  had  always  to  contain  'pot-boilers' 
in  order  to  attract  the  public. 

Henri  Rabaud  left  Boston  after  one  season.  He  told  us,  when  he 
announced  his  resignation,  that  if  he  had  to  continue  working  so  hard, 
he  might  lose  his  love  of  music.  Physically  he  was  not  strong  enough  for 
the  position,  being  first  and  foremost  a  composer.  His  opera  Marouf 
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was  a  great  success  in  Europe  and  in  New  York.  He  returned  to  Paris  to 
become  Director  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  the  most  honored  post  in 
the  French  musical  world. 

Pierre  Monteux  was  Rabaud's  successor.  I  of  course  knew  him  well  from 
my  days  in  Paris,  and  Boston  audiences  had  already  got  to  know  him 
from  concerts  he  had  conducted  the  previous  season.  An  orchestral 
player  for  many  years,  Monteux  was  a  real  musician  and  conductor  of 
great  talent.  During  the  First  world  war  he  had  been  called  from  the 
French  army  to  conduct  the  French  repertoire  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
and  for  the  American  tour  of  Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet.  Monteux's 
modesty  and  warmth  towards  the  players  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  who  were  more  used  to  the  authoritarian 
rule  of  the  famous  Conductor  Karl  Muck.  Monteux  was  very  happy  to 
tell  how  he  had  conducted  three  generations  of  Speyers  —  my  father  in 
Paris,  myself  in  Paris  and  Boston,  and  my  son  Andre  in  Minneapolis. 
With  a  smile  he  would  add,  'I  don't  think  I  shall  conduct  the  fourth!' 

His  musical  taste  was  catholic,  embracing  every  school.  He  conducted 
the  Boston  premiere  of  Le  sacre,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  audi- 
ences, especially  the  Friday  subscribers.  He  introduced  many  other 
new  works,  both  European  and  American. 

Another  'first'  I  well  remember  was  the  appearance  on  a  Symphony 
stage  of  the  great  black  tenor  Roland  Hayes.  After  hearing  his  beautiful 
voice,  Monteux  invited  him  to  sing  with  the  Orchestra  —  that  was  in 
1923.  Mr  Hayes  sang  'Un  aura  amorosa'  from  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte, 
'The  repose  of  the  holy  family'  from  Berlioz's  L'enfance  du  Christ,  and 
two  spirituals. 

To  go  back  a  year  or  two  —  a  major  storm  brewed  up  in  1920.  The 
Boston  Symphony  at  that  time  was  the  only  orchestra  whose  members 
did  not  belong  to  the  Musicians  Union.  This  was  a  policy  strictly 
enforced  by  Major  Higginson,  the  Orchestra's  founder,  who  felt  that  the 
Conductor  must  have  the  freedom  to  choose  the  best  musicians  for  the 
Orchestra.  But  there  was  unrest  among  the  players,  many  of  whom 
wanted  to  join  the  Union,  and  to  fight  for  higher  salaries. 

The  atmosphere  became  very  tense.  One  Friday  afternoon,  after  a  per- 
formance of  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  Monteux  gestured  to  the 
Orchestra  to  stand  and  acknowledge  the  applause.  Concertmaster 
Fradkin  twice  refused  to  stand  up.  The  audience  was  naturally  upset, 
as  were  most  of  the  players,  who  ignored  the  lead  of  the  concertmaster. 
A  meeting  of  the  Orchestra  was  called  for  seven  o'clock  the  following 
evening,  to  discuss  the  situation  before  the  regular  Saturday  concert. 
To  our  surprise,  Judge  Cabot,  President  of  the  Trustees  since  the  retire- 
ment of  Major  Higginson,  came  to  the  tuning  room  to  announce  that 
he  had  sent  a  telegram  of  dismissal  to  Fradkin  after  the  scandal  on 
Friday.  The  Orchestra  Committee's  reply  to  Mr  Cabot  was  that  there 
would  be  no  concert  that  evening  unless  Fradkin  were  reinstated.  Mr 
Cabot  stood  firm,  and  after  telling  us  that  'Mr  Fradkin  does  not  belong 
in  the  Orchestra',  he  left.  There  was  an  animated  discussion.  Finally  the 
players  divided  themselves  in  two  groups,  those  willing  to  play  on  the 
right,  the  others  on  the  left.  About  sixty  members  agreed  to  give  the 
concert,  since  the  public  was  already  arriving.  Monteux  quickly  made  a 
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substitute  program:  only  Borodin's  On  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  was 
retained  from  Friday,  and  in  the  place  of  the  Symphonie  fantastique, 
Malipiero's  Pause  del  silenzio  and  Wagner's  Overture  to  The  flying 
Dutchman,  the  Orchestra  played  Mozart's  Overture  to  The  magic  flute, 
the  Cello  concerto  no.  1  of  Saint-Saens,  with  Jean  Bedetti  as  soloist, 
Mendelssohn's  Overture  Fingal's  cave,  and  Beethoven's  Symphony  no. 
4.  All  these  pieces  could  be  given  with  the  reduced  number  of  players. 
The  audience,  already  knowing  about  the  trouble,  gave  Monteux  and 
the  Orchestra  a  big  ovation. 

The  upshot  was  that  about  thirty  players  left  the  Orchestra.  Faced  with 
such  a  crisis,  Monteux  demonstrated  his  greatness  and  knowledge. 
Remember  —  the  season  was  still  on,  there  were  tours  in  the  offing,  so 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  First  of  all  he  called  on  the  pensioners  of  the 
Orchestra,  and  many  returned.  Auditions  were  also  held,  though  they 
posed  quite  a  problem,  for  music  was  still  considered  the  prerogative 
of  foreigners,  and  there  were  few  eligible  native-born  Americans.  Some 
young  players  were  engaged,  among  them  two  present  members  of 
the  Orchestra,  the  violinists  Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudsen. 
Richard  Burgin  became  the  new  concertmaster,  and  other  players 
arrived  from  Europe. 

Only  a  man  of  Monteux's  talent  could  have  coped  with  this  crisis,  and 
have  rebuilt  a  good  ensemble  under  such  pressure.  In  1924  Boston  gave 
him  a  big  farewell,  realising  that  he  had  given  the  city  a  fine  orchestra. 

The  next  Conductor  was  announced  with  a  great  fanfare  —  the  Russian- 
born  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Originally  a  double  bass  virtuoso,  he  had  made 
a  stir  as  conductor  of  the  extraordinary  concerts  down  the  Volga  River 
before  the  Revolution,  then  as  conductor  of  his  own  concert  series  in 
Paris.  He  had  also  founded,  with  his  wife  Natalie,  a  publishing  house, 
[.'Edition  Russe  de  Musique,  and  was  responsible  for  the  promotion, 
both  in  print  and  by  performance,  of  much  new  music.  During  his  time 
in  Boston  he  conducted  performances  of  a  great  number  of  new  works. 

There  were  changes  needed  when  Koussevitzky  arrived,  and  he  soon 
began  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  them.  Monteux  and  the  manage- 
ment had  expressed  their  gratitude  to  many  of  the  pensioners  who  had 
come  to  the  rescue  in  1920  by  keeping  them  on.  The  hope  was  that  they 
would  in  due  course  resign.  Unfortunately  many  were  unwilling  to  do 
so,  and  it  finally  became  necessary  to  dismiss  them.  New  members  were 
recruited  from  Koussevitzky's  Paris  orchestra,  which  contained  the  best 
French  players,  and  auditions  were  held  in  Boston  for  American  players. 
One  might  almost  say  that  a  new  orchestra  was  born.  Certainly  under 
Koussevitzky's  leadership  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  became  one 
of  the  world's  greatest,  and  he  gave  no  offense  when  he  called  it  'my 
orchestra'. 

Koussevitzky  had  extraordinary  talent,  an  instinctive  musicianship  and  a 
power  to  inspire  players  and  audience  that  was  matchless.  He  was  also 
an  unashamed  autocrat,  and  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  he  earned 
more  respect  than  love.  Like  Toscanini,  he  had  no  fear  of  speaking  his 
mind,  and  his  manner  was  something  of  a  surprise  at  first  to  the  Orches- 
tra members,  who  had  been  used  to  the  gentle  friendship  of  Rabaud 
and  Monteux.  Koussevitzky's  rehearsals  were  sometimes  quite  difficult, 
especially  because  we  could  not  always  comprehend  what  he  wanted. 
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But  at  performances  it  was  a  different  story.  His  concerts  were  unbeliev- 
ably exciting — I  remember  particularly  the  most  lovely  performances 
of  music  by  Tchaikovsky  and  Scriabin,  among  many  others.  Koussevitzky 
loved  French  music,  and  he  was  also  a  great  program  builder,  an  art 
more  difficult  than  most  people  think.  As  an  accompanist  for  concertos 
he  was  less  good  —  he  was  too  much  of  a  'soloist'  himself.  He  was  very 
good  to  me  in  that  respect  however,  and  I  played  several  solos  during 
the  years  he  was  in  Boston,  including  Debussy's  'Rhapsody  for  orchestra 
and  saxophone'  especially  arranged  for  English  horn. 

Koussevitzky,  to  his  great  regret,  was  never  able  to  take  the  Orchestra 
to  Europe.  His  great  legacy  to  the  world  of  music  was  the  two-fold  sum- 
mer activity  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Tanglewood  has  become  over  the  years  one  of 
the  focal  points  of  music;  the  school  is  unique,  and  the  proof  of  its  suc- 
cess can  be  seen  in  the  talent  of  so  many  now-famous  artists  who  have 
studied  the  arts  of  orchestral  and  chamber  music  playing,  of  singing,  of 
conducting  and  composing. 

There  is  one  particular  incident  which  occurred  in  Koussevitzky's  time 
which  is  worth  relating.  When  Igor  Stravinsky  became  an  American 
citizen,  he  made  a  beautiful  musical  gesture  by  arranging  'The  Star- 
spangled  Banner'  for  orchestra.  In  1944,  two  years  or  so  after  its  first 
performance  in  Los  Angeles,  Stravinsky  brought  it  to  Boston.  He  con- 
ducted it  in  Cambridge  at  the  Thursday  concert,  and  again  the  next  day 
in  Symphony  Hall.  But  some  of  the  Friday  subscribers  complained,  and 
before  the  Saturday  concert,  a  Police  commissioner  appeared  to  tell  him 
there  was  a  Massachusetts  state  law  forbidding  'tampering'  with  national 
property,  and  that  the  police  had  orders  to  remove  the  parts  from  the 
music  stands.  I  wonder  if  this  version  of  the  anthem  has  been  performed 
since. 

Our  next  Conductor,  Charles  Munch,  was  another  'star'  from  Paris. 
Known  to  us  as  'le  beau  Charles',  he  had  been  conductor  of  one  of  the 
oldest  orchestras  in  Europe,  the  Societe  des  Concerts.  Born  in  Alsace,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  being  trained  in  both  the  French  and  German 
schools.  He  was  Concertmaster  of  the  Orchestra  in  Leipzig  before  mak- 
ing a  successful  career  in  Paris  and  then  throughout  Europe  as  a  con- 
ductor. His  musical  interpretations  were  always  inspired  and  very  much 
alive.  He  made  some  fine  recordings,  which  remain  after  him  as  witness 
to  his  great  talent.  It  fell  to  Munch  and  Monteux  to  lead  the  Boston 
Symphony's  first  tour  to  Europe,  in  1952.  It  was  an  important  event  in 
the  Orchestra's  history.  When  it  came  time  for  Munch  to  leave  us, 
orchestra  and  public  were  sad  to  say  farewell  to  so  great  a  friend. 

The  announcement  that  Erich  Leinsdorf  would  be  the  new  Music  Direc- 
tor was  well  received  in  Boston.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  both  a 
fine  musician  and  strict  disciplinarian.  There  is  of  course  always  some 
apprehension  at  the  arrival  of  a  new  'Chef,  but  we  soon  developed  a 
good  professional  rapport.  Mr  Leinsdorf  had  come  to  the  United  States 
from  Austria  as  a  young  man,  had  been  Music  Director  of  major  orches- 
tras and  was  known  as  a  great  opera  conductor.  He  revived  interest  in 
the  masterpieces  of  the  German  repertoire,  as  well  as  bringing  to  life 
many  good  pieces  which  are  rarely  performed. 

My  retirement  came  at  the  end  of  Mr  Leinsdorf's  second  season.  I  had 
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played  in  the  Boston  Symphony  for  forty-six  years,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  never  once  did  I  miss  a  concert,  although  there  were  occasions 
when  my  family  and  my  better  judgment  urged  me  to  stay  home!  As  the 
only  English  horn  player  for  forty-two  of  my  years  —  Mr  Mueller  had 
retired  four  years  after  my  arrival  —  I  felt  a  great  responsibility.  Of 
course  the  other  oboists  in  the  Orchestra  could  play  my  instrument  (I 
myself  can  play  oboe,  oboe  d'amore  and  bass  oboe),  at  the  same  time 
it  is  hard  to  be  really  proficient  on  more  than  one.  Many  hours  of  my 
life  have  been  spent  in  practicing,  taking  care  of  my  instruments  and 
making  reeds,  all  tasks  which  every  player  of  a  reed  instrument  must 
attend  to. 

Since  I  retired  I  have  still  been  active  in  music.  I  enjoy  playing  more 
than  ever,  I  have  had  compositions  dedicated  to  me,  and  many  com- 
posers have  sent  me  new  pieces  to  add  to  my  library.  Like  any  artist  I 
still  find  new  meaning  in  the  work  of  the  masters,  and  one  of  my  few 
regrets  is  that  when  I  was  more  active  I  did  not  play  some  music  as  I 
feel  it  today. 

I  still  enjoy  my  connections  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  For  a  time  I  was 
a  substitute  player,  and  am  now  an  Instructor  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  where  for  several  years  I  was  Assistant  Director  to  Mr  Leinsdorf. 
My  great  interest  today  is  teaching  —  giving  to  students  what  my  own 
experience  has  taught  me  of  style,  phrasing  and  musicianship.  And 
above  all,  my  continuing  and  ever-growing  joy  in  the  art  of  music. 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 


150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  start  of  the  concert. 
The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to  concert. 
They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 
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THE  ASSISTANT  CONDUCTOR 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1962, 
and  Assistant  conductor  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  season,  joined  the  Orchestra  in 
1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  the  youngest  member.  Born  in  De- 
troit, he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Joseph  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Bel- 
gium International  Competition,  and  a  year 
later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to  Boston 
he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violin  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969 
a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has 
performed  with  the  Orchestra  concertos  by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  (which 
he  has  recorded  for  RCA),  and  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Bruch, 
Schoenberg  and  Sibelius;  the  Brahms  he  also  played  with  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York.  He  was 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  most  recently  two  months  ago,  when 
he  performed  Stravinsky's  Violin  concerto  in  D  at  a  Spectrum  concert. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  record- 
ings of  chamber  music  both  for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he 
also  teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of 
Music  from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his 
debut  as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops 
Orchestras. 


THE  SOLOIST 

NICOLE  HENRIOT,  who  first  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  1949,  playing  then 
also  the  E  flat  concerto  of  Liszt,  was  born 
in  Paris.  She  started  to  learn  the  piano  at 
the  age  of  seven,  then  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  at  an  early  age,  and  later 
studied  with  Marguerite  Long.  Nicole  Hen- 
riot  made  her  debut  as  soloist  with  the 
Pasdeloup  Orchestra  in  Paris  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  was  soon  engaged  by  other 
leading  French  and  Belgian  orchestras.  She 
continued  her  career  during  the  second  worJd  war,  working  at  the  same 
time  for  the  French  Underground.  After  the  war  she  was  decorated 
with  the  medal  of  the  Commandos  d'Afrique,  an  unusual  honor  for  a 
civilian. 
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After  1945  she  began  to  play  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  then  made  her 
United  States  debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  conducted  by 
Charles  Munch,  in  1948.  She  has  appeared  since  both  with  orchestras 
and  in  recital  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  also  in  Austria,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Israel,  England,  Spain,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Canada,  Mexico  and  South 
America.  Nicole  Henriot's  recordings  are  on  the  RCA  and  Angel  labels; 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Munch, 
she  has  recorded  Piano  concertos  of  Ravel  and  Prokofiev,  and  the  Sym- 
phony on  a  French  mountain  air  of  D'lndy.  Miss  Henriot's  most  recent 
appearances  with  the  Orchestra  were  in  Boston  last  month  and  in 
Tanglewood  in  1965. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


NINETY-SECOND  SEASON  1972-1973 


CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 


SIX  CONCERTS  ON  TUESDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 


Dates  and  conductors  to  be  announced 


Renewal  cards  will  be  mailed  to  subscribers  in  April 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON  1971-1972 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1971-1972 


Program 

Date 

Conductor 

1 

October  12 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

2 

November  9 

MAX  RUDOLF 

3 

December  7 

ERICH   LEINSDORF 

4 

December  28 

ERICH   KUNZEL 

5 

February  1 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

6 

March  21 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

WORKS  PLAYED  IN  THE  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  6  in  F     op.  68     'Pastoral' 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor     op.  95     'New  World' 

ELGAR 

Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36     'Enigma' 

GABRIELI 

Canzon  septimi  toni     no.  2 

Canzon  noni  toni 


Program 


HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 
Cello  concerto  (1940) 
LAURENCE  LESSER 

LISZT 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 
NICOLE  HENRIOT 


PROKOFIEV 

Scenes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'     op.  64 
Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26 
JEFFREY  SIEGEL 


RACHMANINOV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 
HORACIO  GUTIERREZ 
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ROREM 

Lions  (a  dream) 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944     The  Great' 

Overture  to  'Rosamunde'     D.  797 

SCHUMANN 

Symphony  no.  1  in  B  flat     op.  38     'Spring' 

Symphony  no.  2  in  C     op.  61 

WEBERN 
Passacaglia     op.  1 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


?W£  wet£  gutpriged 


degrees 


The  people  who  have  bought  our  Condominiums  at  30  St.  Paul  Street,  Brookline,  are  an  inter- 
esting bunch.  Sixty  percent  of  them  have  doctorates  of  one  kind  or  another.  What  does  it  all 
mean?  Who  knows?  What  is  important  to  them  (and  to  us)  is  that  for  a  relatively  small  invest- 
ment the  buyer  has  a  handsome  two-bedroom  suite  with  living  room,  kitchen  and  bath,  deco- 
rated to  individual  taste.  Maybe  this  is  for  you  too  —  the  convenience  and  security  of  an 
apartment,  with  all  the  advantages  of  real  money  savings  and  investment  growth.  If  you  buy 
our  Condominium  it  will  prove  you're  smart.  You  won't  need  an  advanced  degree.  Drop  in, 
noon  to  4  Friday  through  Monday  —  or  call  232-8224  and  ask  for  Mr.  Kinney. 

§t0GP€MMil  Qj\fiUMlOir  30  St  Paul  Street,  Brookline,  Ma. 

Sales  and  Management  by  Berman  &  Sons,  Inc. 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES  of  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


GILBERT  KALISH   guest  pianist 


FINAL  CONCERT  OF  THE  SEASON 


Sunday  April  16  at  4  pm 


Michael 
HAYDN 


Divertimento  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon,  violin, 
viola  and  double  bass 


Boris 
BLACHER 


Trio  for  trumpet,  trombone  and  piano     op.  31 


Ingolf 
DAHL 


Duettino  concertante  for  flute  and  percussion 


Olivier 

MESSIAEN 


Quartet  for  the  end  of  time,  for  clarinet,  violin, 
cello  and  piano 


Ticket  prices:     $1.50 


$2.50 


$3.50 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492),  the 
Harvard  Coop  (492-1000),  the  Boston  University  ticket  office  (353-3651) 
and  the  TCA  ticket  service  at  MIT  (864-6900  ext.  4885).  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  266-0150.  Individual  tickets  will  be  available  at 
the  door  of  Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   AND  RCA   RECORDS 
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SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 


The  final  concerts  of  the  series  will  be  given  on 

Friday  March  31  at  8.30 
Saturday  April  1  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS    conductor 


HARVARD-RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 

F.  John  Adams     conductor 


FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES 


BACH 

DEL  TREDICI 
DES  PREZ 
MESSIAEN 


Cantata  no.  4     'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden' 

Pop-Pourrj 

Deploration  dejehan  Okeghem 

Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum 


TICKETS,  PRICED  FOR  EACH  CONCERT  AT  $3,  $4.50,  $5.50  ARE 
AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM  THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE. 
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WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  — 
THE  ORCHESTRA'S   RECORDINGS 


Deutsche  Schaliplatten  award  winner 


SCRIAE 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


Le  poeme  de  I'extase 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 


DG  2530  137 


Interpretatively,  Abbado's  uninhibitedly  romantic 
approach  is  appropriate  for  both  works  —  essential 
perhaps  for  the  Scriabin  .  .  .  The  richer  tonal  color- 
ing and  more  glittering  engineering  here  turn  both 
showpieces  into  sonic  spectaculars  supreme.' 

High  Fidelity 


DEBUSSY 
RAVEL 


Nocturnes 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  -  suite  no.  2 
Pavane  for  a  dead  Infanta 
conducted  bv  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 


DG  2530  038 


The  performances  still  rank  among  the  best  at  pre- 
sent in  the  catalogue;  the  Boston  orchestra  play 
with  great  sensitivity  and  style  for  Abbado  whose 
readings  of  both  the  Nocturnes  and  the  Daphnis  et 
Chloe  Suite  have  great  refinement  and  polish  to 
commend  them.' 

The  Gramophone 


DEBUSSY 


Images  DG/2530  145 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 
conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


It  has  been  fascinating  to  hear  how  this  gifted  young 
conductor  has  mastered  the  intricate  scoring  of 
Debussy's  three  Images  and  drawn  playing  of  superb 
virtuosity  from  one  of  the  world's  greatest  orchestras 
.  .  .  Tilson  Thomas  takes  his  time  over  the  Faune, 
basking  in  its  voluptuous  lyricism  led  by  the  heavily 
sensuous  flute  of  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer.  This  is  as 
gorgeous  a  performance  as  any  I  have  heard.  The 
recording  is  as  ravishingly  beautiful  as  both 
Debussy's  scoring  and  the  playing.' 

records  and  recordings 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

H- *  »  * «•  - 

0/7/7/7/ 


SECOND  BALCONY 


Symphony  Hall 


Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest    90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

*  5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

*  6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  267-8645 

*  7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe/*Zachary's 
8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

*  9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 
*10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271   Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's    279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 


15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
•18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hjlton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Carver  Street     57  Carver  Street  423-5700 

Other  Restaurants 

♦Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
*Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 
*Fenway  Motor  Inn 

777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  492-7777 
*Five  Chateaux  5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  491-3600 
*Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 
*Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
♦Polcari's    283  Causeway  742-4142 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center 
267-9875 

B.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

C.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

D.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

E.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
267-2965 


?_A '  JuegeiidaryM  Experience  in  cDi?iing 

at  THE  COLONNADE 
Boston  9s  newest  grand  hotel 


120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 


52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


for  clReservations:  262-0600 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


maffre 


Restaurant  Franrjais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


maison  robert 


CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45   SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 
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Dm  Barry 

French 

Restaurant 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/ Boston 

(near  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M. -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M. -1:00  A.M. 


DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST..  266-3000 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  WILLIAM  DORE  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  til 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM   IN  DINING 


GEnyftNtfEs 


Lunch  11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 
333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  — 
THE  ORCHESTRA'S  RECORDINGS 


Winner  of  one  of  the  twelve  'Record  of  the  Year 
Awards  for  197V  from  Stereo  Review. 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England        DG/2530  048 

Sun-treader 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

'The  orchestra  plays  admirably  in  both  these  diffi- 
cult works,  while  the  recording,  as  one  would 
expect  from  DGG,  is  beautifully  balanced,  with  an 
acoustic  that  is  clear  and  warm.  This  is  certainly  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  recorded  discog- 
raphy  of  American  music,  and  a  fine  conducting 
debut  on  record  for  Thomas.' 

records  and  recordings 

'The  record  as  a  whole  cannot  be  recommended 
too  highly.' 

Musical  Times 


PISTON 
SCHUMAN 


Symphony  no.  2  DG/2530  103 

Violin  concerto  (with  PAUL  ZUKOFSKY) 
conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


'Thomas  conducts  both  of  these  impressive  works 
with  utter  ease  and  conviction.  Judging  by  these 
and  other  performances  I've  heard,  his  aim  is  to 
reveal  the  composer's  ideas  -  not  his  own  person- 
ality or  eccentricities  (if  he  has  any).  The  result  is  a 
beautifully  non-slick  kind  of  music-making  and  a 
refined,  sentient  command  of  the  orchestra.  Young 
Paul  Zukofsky's  performance  of  the  Schuman  solo- 
violin  part  is  first-rate  too.' 

Stereo  Review 


'The  young  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conjures  playing 
of  brilliance  and  precision  from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and,  following  his  splendid  advo- 
cacy of  Ives  and  Ruggles  on  another  recent  DGG 
recording,  makes  one  realise  what  a  splendid  inter- 
preter of  American  music  he  is.  Paul  Zukofsky  plays 
with  immaculate  virtuosity  and  devastating  control 
in  the  Schuman  ....  The  recording  is  incisively 
dynamic,  with  an  excellent  balance  in  the  concerto 
and  real  perspective  throughout.' 

Records  &  recordings 


WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  — 
THE  ORCHESTRA'S  RECORDINGS 


SMETANA 


Ma  vlast 

conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 


DG/2707  054 


'Performance: 
Recording: 


Brilliant 
Powerful 


Kubelik's  reading  of  the  cycle  as  a  whole  is  fiery 
and  volatile;  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  he 
has  all  the  best  of  it  in  Vysehrad  and  The  Moldau. 
The  harps  have  never  sounded  so  truly  bardic  as  in 
Kubelik's  opening  page,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  such 
clear  detailing  of  inner  voices  in  the  more  complex 
passages  of  The  Moldau  .  .  .  Kubelik  and  the 
Bostonians  wind  up  [the  album]  in  a  blaze  of  glory 
as  the  opening  bardic  theme  combines  with  the 
Hussite  hymn  con  tutta  forza.' 

Stereo  Review 

'The  new  DGG  set  now  presents  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  truest  picture  yet  of  Kubelik's  interpretation 
of  this  masterpiece  ...  In  Vysehrad  Kubelik  obtains 
restrained  and  beautiful  playing  from  the  Boston 
Orchestra  ...  In  the  ever-popular  Vltava,  one  or 
two  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  Kubelik's  read- 
ing of  Ma  vlast  become  evident.  One  of  the  most 
satisfying  of  these  is  his  ability  to  obtain  the  most 
hushed  of  pianissimo  playing  whenever  required; 
there  is  much  sensitivity  too  in  the  opening  pages  . .  . 
Sarka  is  given  an  exciting  performance  with  some 
thrilling  playing  from  the  orchestra  —  especially  the 
brass  sections . . .  Kubelik  is  highly  successful  in  From 
Bohemia's  woods  and  fields.  The  torrid  opening  is 
superbly  detailed  and  the  spacious  atmosphere  of 
the  recording  gives  an  unparalleled  beauty  to  the 
succeeding  passage  for  muted  strings  which  then 
blend  most  graciously  with  the  broad  statement  of 
the  hymn-like  main  theme  of  the  work.  This  is 
Kubelik  at  his  subtle  best  .  .  .  The  final  glorious 
pages  of  [Blanik]  are  played  swiftly  and  with  aban- 
don, the  sleeping  warriors  in  Blanik  hill  who  will 
rise  to  help  the  people  in  their  darkest  hour  is  made 
a  matter  for  rejoicing  rather  than  solemnity,  and  this 
reflects  Kubelik's  view  not  only  of  this  section  but 
of  the  whole  cycle.' 

records  and  recordings 

'Certainly  there  is  no  question  of  Kubelik's  mastery 
of  the  music  .  .  .  The  ensemble,  blending  and  intona- 
tion of  the  Boston  players  are  excellent  and  the 
orchestral  technique  is  what  one  expects  from  this 
great  orchestra.' 

High  Fidelity 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617)  768-6853 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


assachusetts 


aking 


usic 


usic 


ducators 


veryone  s 


rt 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

<&L1873 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 


veins 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 
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1971-72  bo/ton  univer/ity 
I         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director    Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


SUN.  APR.  9  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

NETHERLANDS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

SZYMON  GOLDBERG,  Conductor  and  Violin  Soloist 

Bach,  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G  Major;  Mozart,  Violin  Concerto  No.  5 
in  A  Major,  K.  219;  Badings,  Symphony;  Haydn,  Symphony  No.  57  in  D  Major 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-Office 

FRI.  EVE.,  APR.  14  at  8:30  P.M.  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

PRESERVATION  HALL  JAZZ  BAND 

Tickets  Are  Now  on  Sale  at  the  Box-Office 

FRI.  EVE.,  APR.  23  at  8:30  P.M.  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

GEORG  SOLTI,  Conductor 

Schubert,  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor,  D.  759  ("Unfinished"); 
Mahler,  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-Office  beginning  Mar.  31 

Coming  in  the  1972-73 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  London 

Rudolf  Kempe,  Conductor 
Teiko  Maeheshi,  Violin  Soloist 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn,  Conductor 

Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Zubin  Mehta,  Conductor 

The  listed  orchestras  are  but  three  events  of  35  music  and  dance  attractions 
coming  to  Boston  in  the  1972-73  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series.  Current  sub- 
scribers will  receive  the  first  announcement  of  the  new  series  in  mid-April.  If  you 
are  not  a  subscriber,  and  wish  to  receive  a  brochure  describing  the  new  season  in 
detail,  write  to  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series,  Room  215,  420  Boylston  St., 
Boston  02116. 
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We  invest  your  money  for  reasons  other  than  money. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 


EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


epi 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


TUESDAY  A  9 

THURSDAY  A  6 

TUESDAY  B  6 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street    Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG    Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 
TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President    E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 
PAUL  C  REARDON 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


Assistant  Managers 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Business  Affairs 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  JR 

Audience  and  Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concerts  and  Artists 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Director  of  Development 

DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
Administrator  of  Educational  Affairs 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

program  copyright  ©  1972  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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The  Baldwin 
Concert  Grand* 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

conducting. 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02116     •     Phone  426-0775 
50  Middlesex  Turnpike  •  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803  •  Phone  273-0450 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


ERWIN   D.  CANHAM     Chairman 
VERNON  ALDEN     Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN     Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

VINCENT  C. 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
DAVID  O.  IVES 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MAURICE  LAZARUS 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  BROOKS  POTTER 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.   RAYMOND 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  L.  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  •  NORTHSHORE  •  BURLINGTON  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

JOSEPH   SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Stanley  Benson 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyei 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


HOW  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  CAN  HELP  YOU 
SELECT  WINE  FOR  YOUR  WEDDING 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  wine  retailing  firm  that 

specializes    in    helping    people    choose    the 

most     appropriate     wine     for     memorable 

occasions. 

THE  PRE-WEDDING 

WINE  TASTING 

Since    each    wedding    has    its    own    highly 

individual  quality,  Cave  Atlantique  suggests 

that,   well    in   advance   of  the  wedding,  the 

bride  and  perhaps  her  father  and  the  groom, 

should  plan  to  taste  a  variety  of  wines  from 

which    the    final    choices    would    be    made. 

Cave    Atlantique   will    recommend  a  tasting 

assortment    that    will    be    tailored    to    the 

particular  requirements  of  the  wedding. 

THE  PARTY  FOR  THE  USHERS 

Some  time  before  the  rehearsal  dinner,  the 
groom  may  select  wines  for  a  small  dinner 
for  his  ushers.  Although  several  wines  would 
be  presented,  this  dinner  might  well  lead  up 
to  a  fine  vintage  Port,  the  wine  that  would 
then  be  used  for  the  toasts: 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 
1958      Quinta  Vargellas  (Taylor 

Fladgate  &  Yeatman)  $   6.25 

1890      Dow  34.00 

1927      Warre  25.00 

THE  REHEARSAL  DINNER 

Cave  Atlantique  believes  that  the  rehearsal 
dinner  is  an  occasion  worthy  of  fine  wines 
and  great  Champagne.  Recommendations 
for  specific  courses  include: 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 

Fish  Course 

1969  Chevalier  Montrachet  C.A.  $12.95 
1969      Bernkasteler  Schwanen  3.55 

Meat  Course 

1966  Beaune  des  Chevaliers 

d'Arquebuse  C.A.  7.00 

1962      Ch.  La  Gaffeliere  6.50 

Dessert 

1961  Ch.  Guiraud  4.95 

1967  Ch.  Suduiraut  3.95 

Toasts 

1964      Cuvee  Wm.  Deutz  9.95 

1964       Deutz  Blanc  de  Blancs  8.50 

1962  St.  Marceaux  Blanc  de  Blancs  8.95 

WINES  FOR  THE  WEDDING 
RECEPTION 

In  selecting  wines  for  a  reception,  the  firm  is 
guided  by  two  principles:  first,  that  fine 
Champagne  is  one  of  the  great  white  wines 


of  the  world;  and  second,  that  a  good  white 
still  wine  is  always  preferable  to  an  inferior 
Champagne. 

For  example,  if  a  light  buffet  concentrating 
on  shrimp  and  pate  were  planned,  Cave 
Atlantique  would  recommend  that  the  fol- 
lowing wines  be  sampled  before  the  final 
decision  is  made: 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 

N.V.       St.  Marceaux  Brut 

Champagne  $  6.75 

N.V.       Anjou  Mousseux  Blanc 

(Sorin)  4.50 

1969      Sancerre  C.A.  4.25 

1969      Puligny  Montrachet 

"Les  Combettes"  C.A.  5.95 

1969      Trier  Thiergarten  unterm 

Kreuz  Auslese  4.95 

1969      Waldracher  Krone  Spatlese  3.75 

THE  HONEYMOON 

By  the  time  the  bride  and  groom  are  ready 
to  leave  on  their  honeymoon,  they  may 
already  have  experienced  enough  Cham- 
pagne, in  which  case  Cave  Atlantique  would 
recommend  they  take  with  them  a  wine 
such  as 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 

1969      Le  Montrachet  C.A.  $17.95 

AFTER  THE  BRIDE  AND  GROOM 

HAVE  LEFT 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reception,  after  the 
guests  have  gone  home,  the  parents  of  the 
bride  and  groom  often  decide  to  have  a  sip 
of  something  before  retiring,  an  occasion 
that  might  well  require 

Vintage  Wine  Bottle 

1854      Vintage  Madeira,  shipper  un- 
known, labels  read  "Berry, 
Brothers  and  Rudd"  Of  Su- 
perlative Quality,  bottled 
1 869,  recorked  1 933  $22.00 

WEDDING  GIFTS 

There  are  a  large  variety  of  ways  in  which 
wine  can  be  used  for  wedding  gifts,  and  this 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  announce- 
ment. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411  or  491-7629 


CONTENTS 


Program  for  March  28  and  30  and  April  4  1972 

Future  program  (Tuesday  A  series) 

Season  summaries  (Tuesday  B  and  Thursday  A  series) 

Program  notes 

Glinka  -  Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the  Tsar' 
by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Borodin  -  Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor     op.  5 
by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  -  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 
by  John  N.  Burk 

The  Associate  Conductor 

The  soloist 
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59 
45 

23 

26 

41 

43 
44 


ANDREW  RAEBURN 

Program  Editor  and 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

Tuesday  evening  March  28  1972  at  8.30 
Thursday  evening  March  30  1972  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  April  4  1972  at  7.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


GLINKA 


Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the 
Tsar' 


BORODIN 


Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor     op.  5 

Allegro 

Scherzo:  prestissimo  -  allegro 

Andante 

Finale:  allegro 


intermission 


BRAHMS 


Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegretto  grazioso 

MALCOLM  FRAGER 


Malcolm  Frager  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  concerts  on  March  28  and  30  will  end  about  10.20;  the  concert  on 
April  4  about  9.20. 

The  concert  on  March  28  is  being  recorded  by  WGBH-TV  for  later  telecast. 
Occasional  scenes  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1 896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World! 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 


YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER,  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training       •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


pokari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


Contemporary  Prints  +  Pottery 

8  Story  St.,  Harvard  Sq.,  Tel.  661-1596  art   asia 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

inc. 


shop. 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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JOURNEY 
TO  MUSIC 

EUROPE  72 

3  weeks  including 

INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVALS 

EDINBURGH 

SALZBURG 

LUCERNE 

BERLIN 

additional  performances  in 

LONDON 
VIENNA 

From  Boston  August  23 

Full  escorted  inclusive  fare  $1297 
Tour  fare  includes:  Air  transportation  by 
^BOAC     .first  class  hotel,  continen- 
tal breakfast  throughout. 

Music  oriented  tours  and  receptions  with 
opportunity  to  meet  performing  artists, 
planned  by  John  Salkowski,  member 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

15  performances  at  festivals,  concerts  and 
opera. 

Transfers  and  baggage  handling,  tips,  taxes 
and  service  charges  as  well  as  the  services 
of  Cook's  escorts. 

For  detailed  information  and  reservations 
apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Statler  Office  Building 

Suite  1020 

20  Providence  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

TEL  (617)  267-5000 


Qlla&annafinc. 

/Ae  Jwusseau  %use  o/'jBos/o/r 


^Jke  Spirit   ^Jf  ^prina 

Black  pin  dots  on  a  White  acetate 
background  .  .  .  sprinkled  with  color- 
ful flowers  .  .  .  the  belt  tied  with 
yellow  velvet  .  .  .  back  zipper 
closing.   Sizes  8-16.  $58.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC. 

Established1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit. 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Now 

basketball  shoes 
are  more  colorful 

than  ever. 

Converse,  the  athlete's  style-setter,  creates  a  new 
line  of  All-Stars®  in  8  team  colors,  5  action  styles 
in  suede,  leather  and  canvas. 

No  wonder  more  high  school,  college,  Olympic  and 
professional  basketball  players  wear  Converse 
All-Stars.  More  sports  heroes  from  Converse. 


•converse 


Converse  All  Stars  selected  again 
for  the  1972  U.S.   Olympic  team. 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When . . . 


A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

Parents  need  a  vacation 

Handicapped  people  need  help 

Chronic  illness  strikes 

A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call ... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

F  RAM  INGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/m  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       D/o  Regular 
//Z\        Savings 


3a 


0/n    1-2  ywrs 

'■   $1,000  minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  ytars 


\ 


% 


90  Day  Notice 
Passbook  Account 

No  Notica  Rtquirtd  iftor  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  ■   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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It  sings 

in  your  glass. 

UlnteM 


Delightful  German 
wines  from  the  Rhi 
and  Moselle. 

Berncasteler  Riesling 
Liebfraumilch 
Piesporter  Goldtropfc 
Johannisberger  Riesling 
Niersteiner  Domtal 
Zeller  Schwarze  Katz 


'to    • 
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JORDAN 
MARSH 


night 
music  .  .  . 
pianissimo 

A  lovely  length 

of  exotic  beauty 

to  raise  bravos  of 

approval  from  your 

exquisite  Banlon®  matte 

jersey  gown  and  long 

jacket,  dazzled  with 

staccato  brilliance  of 

keyboard  trim.   Black. 

Misses  sizes.    I  25.00 

DESIGNERS'   SHOP 

STORE   FOR   FASHION 

Boston 


The  COOP  has  long  been  famed  as  one 
of  America's  largest  book  stores  but . . . 

THIS  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  STORY 

We  also  have  complete  departments  featuring 
national  brand  and  Coop  brand  merchandise  including  — 


•  Records 

•  Art  Prints 

•  Men's  Clothing 

•  Men's  Furnishings 

•  Men's  Shoes 

•  Men's  Boutique 

•  Cameras,  Film 


•  Misses'  Sportswear 

•  Accessories,  Lingerie 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Household  Remedies 

•  Stationery 

•  Luggage 

•  Creative  Toys 


•  TV's,  Radios 

•  Mattresses 

•  Housewares 

•  Domestics 

•  Typewriters 

•  Office  Supplies 


You  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  Coop  stores  where 
you  can  shop  with  confidence  for  quality  and  value. 

Charge  Accounts  Invited 


the 


<£&> 


HARVARD  SQUARE     •     M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER     •      CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


It'c 

1 1 0  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


This  is  where  our 
Finance  Committee  meets, 
Mr  Hastings.  The  room  dates 
bach  to  Wb.  It  was  part  of 
the  first  parish  house. 
\ 


Fascinating,  Mr  Turbott. 
Now,  you  tell  me  you're 
in  charge  of  the 

ChurchS  investments? 
/ 


Have  been  for  18  gears 
since  before  I  retired 
from  the  bond 
business.  And,  if  I 
say  so,  we've  done  well 
But... 


...but  thmqshave 
been  more  difficult 
the  last  year  or  two ? 
/ 


Uh-ues  Our  expenses 
are  up.  Our  income  is 
down  And  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  not...  well... 


...not  quite  as  much 
in  touch  with  the 
marhet  as  before 
you  retired. 

/ 


Er-why  I  suppose 
you  could  say  that.  Now, 
we're  in  some  sound 
common  stochs  and 
corporate  bonds,  but  I 
wonder  if  uou  people 
could  just  look  at 
our  portfolio... 


Certainly.  You  Know  we 
Keep  up  to  date  on 
hundreds  of  issues 
so  we  can  advise  our 
charitable  trust  customers. 
We'd  be  glad  to  counsel 
you -or  assume  the 
direction  ofqour 
investments. 


Mr  Hastings,  I  think  we  understand 
each  other.  Now  that  you're  one  of  us, 
I  don't  think  you'll  want  to  miss  our 
oak  beams  in  the  vestry. 


'd  like  very 
much  to  see  them, 
Mr  Turbott. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Wendell  Hastings  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  Stale  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  Member  FDIC. 


MIKHAIL  GLINKA 

Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the  Tsar' 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Glinka  was  born  at  Novospasskoye,  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  on  June  1 
1804;  he  died  in  Berlin  on  February  15  1857.  A  life  for  the  Tsar  was  completed 
in  1836  and  first  performed  on  December  9  of  that  year  at  the  Grand  Theatre 
in  St  Petersburg.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  Finale  of  the 
opera  under  Serge  Koussevitzky's  direction  in  March  1927.  The  Orchestra's  first 
performance  of  the  Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  was  conducted  by  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  earlier  this  season,  on  October  1  1971. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  Polonaise  and  Krakoviak:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clari- 
nets, 2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

Probably  nobody  would  have  been  more  surprised  than  Mikhail  Glinka 
himself  to  know  that  he  was  posthumously  dubbed  the  'father  of  Rus- 
sian music'.  A  spoiled  dilettante  and  an  incurable  libertine,  he  used  his 
musical  gift  to  divert  himself  with  little  regard  to  the  verdict  of  posterity. 

His  father  was  an  army  captain  —  who  had  retired  at  the  ripe  age  of 
twenty-seven  —  and  a  rich  landowner,  distinguished  above  all  else  for 
his  indolence.  Young  Mikhail  spent  his  first  years  in  the  care  of  his 
invalid  grandmother,  who  spoiled  her  charge  with  total  abandon,  giving 
him  whatever  he  wanted.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  first  six  years 
wrapped  in  furs  in  the  old  lady's  overheated  bedroom.  She  died  in 
1810,  having  successfully  undermined  her  grandson's  physical  and 
moral  health.  He  was  to  remain  a  hypochondriac  all  his  life. 

Glinka  was  brought  in  close  contact  with  the  folk  music  of  Russia  from 
his  early  years.  His  uncle  maintained  an  orchestra  of  serfs,  of  which  the 
composer  wrote  in  his  Memoirs:  'During  dinner  they  usually  played 
Russian  songs,  arranged  for  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns  and  two 
bassoons.  These  sadly  tender  sounds  I  found  totally  comprehensible.' 
The  band  also  played  the  kind  of  European  pieces  which  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  would  have  called  'lollipops'  —  works  like  the  overture  to 
BoVeldieu's  Ma  tante  Aurore,  Kreutzer's  Lodoiska  and  Mehul's  Les  deux 
aveugles  de  Tolede.  At  about  the  age  of  ten  he  was  entranced  by  a 
clarinet  quartet  of  the  Finnish  composer  Bernhard  Crusell,  and  in  his 
later  years  looked  back  on  this  performance  as  the  starting  point  of  his 
career.  'This  music,'  he  wrote,  'affected  me  with  an  incomprehensible, 
new  and  ravishing  impression  —  I  was  in  a  sort  of  fever  all  day.'  He 
began  to  learn  the  piano  with  his  governess  Varvara  Klammer,  the  violin 
with  a  member  of  the  serf  orchestra. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  1812  forced  the  Glinka  family  to  move 
away  from  the  Novospasskoye  estate,  which  was  defended  by  the 
peasants  during  the  owners'  absence.  No  doubt  the  stories  of  the  little 
army's  heroic  exploits  fascinated  the  boy  on  his  return,  and  one  can 
perhaps  date  his  sense  of  patriotism  to  this  time. 

Early  in  1818  Glinka  was  enrolled  in  the  Boarding  school  for  noblemen's 
sons  at  the  Chief  Pedagogic  Institute  in  St  Petersburg.  During  his  four 
years  there  he  studied  languages  (including  Persian),  geography,  mathe- 
matics and  zoology.  Music  was  not  offered,  so  he  was  sent  out  to  take 
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lessons  from  various  distinguished  musicians.  He  had  three  with  the 
Irish  virtuoso  John  Field,  but  Field  left  the  city  almost  immediately  and 
recommended  a  transfer  to  one  Aumann,  who  described  himself  as 
'former  aide-de-camp  to  the  commandant  general  commanding  the 
Russian  army  in  Persia'.  Aumann  and  his  successor  Karl  Zeuner  proved 
unsatisfactory,  so  Glinka  went  on  to  study  with  another  pupil  of  Field's, 
the  German-born  Charles  Mayer.  This  turned  out  a  fruitful  association, 
and  by  the  time  Glinka  left  school  in  1822,  he  played  one  of  Hummel's 
concertos  in  public.  His  violin  studies  were  less  successful;  his  teacher 
Bohm  used  often  to  tell  him,  apparently  in  French  with  a  broad  German 
accent:  'Monsieur  Glinka,  you  will  never  be  a  violin  player.' 

During  the  school  vacations  Glinka  used  to  conduct  or  perform  with  his 
uncle's  orchestra,  and  in  St  Petersburg  would  often  appear  at  soirees 
as  pianist,  violinist  and  singer.  During  these  years  he  would  go  to  the 
opera  to  hear  the  latest  French  and  Italian  offerings.  He  met  Pushkin  at 
school,  and  later  Zhukovsky  and  Mickiewicz.  Already  the  charms  of  the 
opposite  sex  had  caught  his  attention:  he  fell  in  love  with  a  'beautiful 
young  lady,  who  was  a  good  harp  player  and  had  a  charming  soprano 
voice'.  For  her  he  wrote  two  sets  of  variations,  these  among  his  first 
attempts  at  composition. 

Glinka  stayed  on  in  St  Petersburg  after  he  finished  school.  As  indolent 
as  his  father,  he  had  ambitions  neither  for  public  service  nor  business. 
Music  was  to  be  his  career.  In  the  spring  of  1823  he  went  to  Piatigorsk 
in  the  Caucasus  to  take  the  mineral  water  cure,  a  treatment  which  upset 
him,  and  had  a  chance  there  to  study  Georgian  folk  games  and  dances. 
Returning  home,  he  spent  the  winter  working  with  his  uncle's  orchestra. 
The  close  study  of  scores  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Cherubini  and  Beethoven 
gave  him  a  sure  feel  for  orchestration. 

On  his  return  to  St  Petersburg,  Glinka  found  that  Mayer  would  give  him 
no  more  lessons  —  'you  have  too  much  talent  for  me  to  teach  you'  was 
the  excuse.  The  young  man,  whose  father  already  disapproved  of  his 
dabbling  in  music,  found  the  idea  of  learning  counterpoint  too  much  like 
hard  work,  so  he  finally  took  a  job  in  the  Ministry  of  Communications. 
The  work  was  minimal,  and  he  plunged  into  the  city's  social  whirl, 
going  from  love  affair  to  love  affair  in  rapid  succession.  He  collected 
birds,  and  took  lessons  in  singing  and  dancing.  He  resigned  from  his 
position  at  the  Ministry  in  1828,  and  by  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year  his  health  had  deteriorated  so  alarmingly  —  he  was  taking  large 
quantities  of  opium  to  relieve  his  chronic  neuralgia  —  that  his  father 
gave  him  permission,  on  doctor's  advice,  to  travel  in  a  'warm  climate'. 
After  stops  at  Ems  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  take  the  waters,  he  continued 
to  Milan.  He  was  dazzled  by  the  warmth  and  brightness  of  the  Italian 
landscape  and  people,  the  'dark-eyed  women'  especially.  Both  in  Milan 
and  in  Naples,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  Glinka  was  constantly 
at  the  opera  —  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bellini  and  Donizetti  —  and 
continued,  as  he  had  in  Russia,  flitting  from  mistress  to  mistress.  He 
wrote  some  pieces  which  were  published  by  Ricordi,  but  after  three 
years  decided  that  the  Italian  style  was  foreign  to  him  —  'I  became 
convinced,'  he  wrote,  'that  I  was  on  the  wrong  track  and  could  not 
with  sincerity  become  an  Italian.  My  home-sickness  brought  me  grad- 
ually to  the  idea  of  writing  in  Russian.'  He  had  also  become  ill  again, 
with  pains  in  the  head  and  stomach,  insomnia  and  nervous  tension. 
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In  July  1833  Glinka  traveled  to  Baden,  and  took  the  waters  there,  which 
made  him  iller.  He  became  incapable  of  controlling  the  movement  of 
his  hands  and  feet,  and  suffered  wild  hallucinations.  Eventually  he  tried 
homeopathy,  and  was  restored  to  health  with  amazing  suddenness.  He 
resumed  composing,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  melody 
which  he  later  used  for  the  Krakoviak  in  A  life  for  the  Tsar. 

Continuing  on  to  Berlin,  he  began  his  first  serious  study  of  composition 
with  Siegfried  Dehn,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Cherubini  and  was 
teacher  of  Peter  Cornelius  and  Anton  Rubinstein.  These  were  important 
months:  'There  is  no  doubt,'  wrote  Glinka  in  his  Memoirs,  'that  I  owe 
a  greater  debt  to  Dehn  than  all  my  other  teachers.  Not  only  did  he  put 
my  theory  in  order,  but  also  my  ideas  about  art  in  general.  Through  his 
lectures  I  started  to  work  not  by  instinct  but  from  knowledge.' 

In  the  spring  of  1834  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  decided  to  start  work 
on  an  opera.  His  friend  Zhukovsky,  the  poet  and  critic,  suggested  the 
historical  legend  of  Ivan  Susanin.  Susanin  was  a  peasant  who,  it  was 
said,  had  saved  Russia  and  the  first  Romanov  Tsar  in  1613  from  Polish 
invaders  by  directing  the  advancing  enemy  into  the  depths  of  a  forest 
instead  of  to  the  Tsar's  lodging.  The  Poles,  realising  at  last  that  they  had 
been  duped,  killed  Susanin,  but  the  Tsar  was  meanwhile  able  to  find 
safety. 

The  libretto  was  entrusted  to  Baron  Rosen,  secretary  to  the  Tsarevich. 
Rosen  had  no  easy  task:  Glinka  became  so  carried  away  that  he  often 
wrote  the  music  before  the  Baron's  text  had  arrived.  The  opera  was 
finished  early  in  1836,  and  was  accepted  for  production  at  the  Grand 
Theatre  in  St  Petersburg.  There  was  a  glittering  premiere  on  December 
9,  attended  by  Tsar  Nicholas  I  and  his  family,  and  reaction  was  generally 
enthusiastic.  One  dissenting  aristocratic  voice  described  it  as  '/a  musique 
des  cochers'  (the  music  of  coachmen),  to  which  Glinka  replied:  'What 
does  it  matter?  The  men  are  superior  to  their  masters.' 

Glinka  finally  married  in  1835.  His  bride  was  a  seventeen-year-old  girl 
of  an  impoverished  noble  family,  one  Maria  Petrovna  Ivanova.  She  was 
beautiful,  silly  and  frivolous,  and  had  little  idea  of  how  to  keep  either 
the  attention  or  affection  of  her  husband.  They  were  separated  soon 
afterwards,  and,  after  infidelities  on  both  sides,  divorced  in  1846. 

After  the  success  of  A  life  for  the  Tsar  Glinka  was  appointed  Kapell- 
meister of  the  Imperial  Chapel,  to  serve  under  Director  Alexey  Lvov, 
composer  of  the  new  Russian  national  anthem.  As  usual,  his  interest  in 
hard  work  soon  waned,  and  he  resigned  two  years  later,  partly  because 
of  boredom,  partly  because  of  a  personality  clash  with  Lvov. 

During  these  years  Glinka  worked  on  his  second  opera  Russian  and 
Ludmila,  which  he  finished  eventually  in  1842.  The  premiere  took  place 
at  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  St  Petersburg,  in  December  of  that  year.  It  had 
small  success  at  first,  and  it  became  a  well-known  joke  among  the  aris- 
tocracy that  the  Tsar's  brother,  Grand  Duke  Mikhail  Pavlovich,  punished 
his  erring  officers  by  'sending  them  to  Glinka's  opera  instead  of  putting 
them  under  arrest'. 

Dispirited  by  the  failure  of  Russian  and  his  domestic  problems,  Glinka 
went  abroad  again.  He  spent  a  year  in  Paris,  where  he  became  friendly 
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with  Berlioz,  then  went  on  to  Spain,  which  he  found  enchanting.  He 
noted  down  Spanish  folk  melodies,  and  his  Memoirs  are  filled  with  his 
observations  about  the  dances,  music  and  life  of  Spain.  He  returned  to 
Russia  in  1847,  but  becoming  ill  and  restless  once  more,  he  set  out  the 
following  year  for  Warsaw.  His  last  years  were  spent  partly  in  the  Polish 
capital,  partly  in  Paris,  partly  in  Russia.  He  wrote  his  Memoirs  during 
1854  and  1855,  then,  interested  suddenly  in  the  music  of  Bach,  decided 
to  go  to  Berlin  once  more  to  study  counterpoint  with  his  old  teacher 
Siegfried  Dehn.  Glinka's  health  finally  gave  way  for  the  last  time,  and 
after  a  short  cold  in  the  head  he  died  in  the  Prussian  capital  on  Febru- 
ary 15  1857. 

A  life  for  the  Tsar  is  constructed  in  the  typical  style  of  the  French  grand 
opera.  It  has  four  acts  and  an  epilogue,  a  large  number  of  choral  and 
ensemble  pieces,  divertissements  for  the  corps  de  ballet,  and  an  impos- 
ing finale.  The  underlying  theme  of  the  patriotism  and  heroism  of  the 
Russian  people  is  expressed  in  the  two  elaborate  folk  choruses  which 
begin  and  end  the  opera.  Glinka  used  at  least  two  traditional  Russian 
songs  in  his  score,  while  many  of  the  other  pieces  are  written  in  the 
style  of  Russian  folk  music.  The  second  act,  from  which  the  Polonaise 
and  Krakoviak  are  both  taken,  is  devoted  to  the  Poles,  and  the  flavor  of 
the  music  is  in  distinct  contrast  to  that  which  Glinka  wrote  for  the 
Russian  scenes. 


ALEXANDER  BORODIN 
Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor      op.  5 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Borodin  was  born  in  St  Petersburg  on  November  12  1833;  he  died  there  on 
February  27  1887.  He  began  work  on  the  Second  symphony  in  1869,  completing 
it  in  1876.  The  first  performance  was  conducted,  in  St  Petersburg,  by  Eduard 
Napravnik,  at  a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society,  on  March  10 
1877.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  Symphony  on 
December  13  1912;  O.  Urack,  regularly  a  cellist  in  the  Orchestra,  conducted 
in  place  of  the  ill  Karl  Muck. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambou- 
rine, harp  and  strings. 

As  a  product  of  the  year  1877  Borodin's  Second  symphony  was  regarded 
in  its  time  as  the  work  of  an  'original',  a  daring  pioneer  of  the  Slavic 
spirit.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  February  1877,  when  the  Sym- 
phony was  first  performed  in  St  Petersburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth 
symphony  and  Brahms's  Second,  works  destined  for  that  year,  were  yet 
unwritten;  'Gotterd'ammerung'  had  been  first  heard  in  the  August 
previous.  Rubinstein's  quasi-Russian  music  was  familiar  to  western 
Europe,  and  the  name  Tchaikovsky  was  increasingly  spoken,  but  the 
Russian  nationalists,  the  'Five',  were  as  good  as  unknown.  They  had  not 
evolved  a  presentable  symphony  among  them  (other  than  Borodin's 
First);  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  written  nothing  more  important  than 
'Sadko',  and  'Antar';  Mussorgsky's  'Boris  Godunov'  had  been  produced 
at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre  in  Leningrad  three  years  before,  but  had  as  yet 
hardly  impressed  itself,  even  upon  the  Russian  consciousness. 
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The  alert  searcher  of  new  paths,  Franz  Liszt,  was  one  of  the  first  western- 
ers to  ferret  out  the  nationalist  group,  and  to  follow  their  early  gropings. 
When  Borodin  brought  him  his  new  score  in  1877,  Liszt  was  delighted 
—  advised  him  to  alter  nothing,  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  suggestions 
of  those  who  found  it  'strange'.  Borodin  describes  in  a  letter  how  Liszt 
lay  before  him  a  new  oratorio  by  Nicolai,  saying:  'Is  it  not  the  most 
trivial  Mendelssohn?  That  is  the  sort  of  music  manufactured  for  us  in 
Germany!  But  you  will  hear  today,  and  judge  for  yourself.  No!  You 
Russians  are  indispensable  to  us.  Without  you  I  am  powerless,'  said 
Liszt,  smiling,  'You  have  a  quick  and  vital  spring  within  you;  the  future 
belongs  to  you,  whereas  here  it  is  usually  the  lifeless  corpse.' 

The  Symphony  made  its  way  readily  into  general  favor.  It  was  much 
liked  when  performed  in  the  early  eighties,  in  Germany  and  Belgium. 
Yet  it  took  more  than  twenty  years  to  reach  America.  A  performance  is 
on  record  in  Cincinnati,  in  the  season  1898-1899. 

Borodin  lingered  over  his  Second  symphony  for  eight  years  (1869-1876). 
He  had  put  aside  his  opera  'Prince  Igor'  (which  he  never  finished)  to 
compose  the  Symphony.  After  completing  the  first  movement,  in  1871, 
he  paused  to  plunge  into  the  project  of  the  operatic  ballet  /M/acfa,/ 
which  Gedeunov,  director  of  the  Russian  opera,  wished  to  mount.  The 
four  acts  were  distributed  between  Borodin,  Cui,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and 
Mussorgsky.  Borodin  was  assigned  the  final  act;  he  studied  the  sources 
of  the  feudal,  pre-Christian  subject,  worked  in  a  fever  of  enthusiasm  on 
his  music  —  and  actually  brought  it  to  completion,  a  rare  feat  for  this 
composer  —  only  to  find  that  the  venture  fell  through,  owing  to  the 
expense  involved. 

He  busied  himself  with  his  Symphony  again,  also  'Prince  Igor'.  'I  have 
collected  a  quantity  of  materials,  and  completed  several  numbers,'  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Mme  Ludmilla  Ivanovna  Karmalina,  on  April  15  1875, 
'but  when  shall  I  have  finished?  I  know  not.  My  only  hope  is  in  the 
summer;  but  in  summer  I  ought  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  my 
Second  symphony,  promised  long  ago,  and  to  my  shame,  never  finished. 
I  ought  to  finish  the  piano  arrangement  for  which  Bessel  has  long  been 
waiting.  To  the  great  displeasure  of  Stasov  and  Modest  Mussorgsky,  I 
have  sketched  out  a  quartet  for  strings  which  I  have  not  found  time  to 
finish  either.  It  is  shameful,  piteous,  ridiculous,  but  what  can  be  done? 
.  .  .  I  resemble  that  character  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays 
who  replies  to  every  question:  "Anon,  anon  sir!"' 

What  indeed  could  be  done?  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  his  autobiography 
reproaches  his  colleague  with  congenital  indolence.  He  had  reason,  for 
together  with  Glazunov  he  had  to  labor  hugely  over  'Prince  Igor'  after 
its  composer's  death,  filling  gaps,  and  supplying  the  orchestration  from 
pencil  sketches.  Yet  Borodin  gives  the  very  plausible  case  of  a  by  no 
means  indolent  man  in  the  same  letter  to  Madame  Karmalina.  He  was 
a  man  of  two  vocations,  each  of  which  laid  importunate  claim  to  his 
time  and  energy.  His  medical  career  absorbed  him,  and  it  must  be  noted 
brought  him  a  bare  living  which  in  Russia  at  that  time  he  could  never 
have  had  from  music  alone.  'I  love  my  profession  and  my  science,'  he 
wrote.  'I  love  the  Academy  and  my  pupils.  My  teaching  is  of  a  practical 
character,  and  for  this  reason  takes  up  very  much  of  my  time.  I  have  to 
be  constantly  in  touch  with  my  pupils,  male  and  female,  because  to 
direct  the  work  of  young  people  one  must  always  be  close  to  them.  I 
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have  the  interests  of  the  Academy  at  heart.'  Lectures,  examinations, 
meetings,  laboratory  work  did  not  prevent  Dr  Borodin  from  agitating 
for  a  then  bold  innovation,  a  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  in  which 
he  was  actively  interested  through  his  life.  He  also  lectured  on  chemistry 
at  the  Academy  of  Forestry,  and  his  chemical  researches  resulted  in 
eight  treatises  which  have  been  called  of  inestimable  value  to  science. 

These  duties,  of  course,  kept  Borodin  from  his  music.  'Days,  weeks, 
months,  whole  winters  pass,'  he  wrote,  'without  my  being  able  to  set 
to  work  seriously.  It  is  not  that  I  could  not  find  a  couple  of  hours  a 
day;  it  is  that  I  have  not  leisure  of  mind  to  withdraw  myself  from 
occupations  and  preoccupations  which  have  nothing  in  common  with 
music.  One  needs  time  to  concentrate  oneself,  to  get  into  the  right 
key,  otherwise  the  creation  of  a  sustained  work  is  impossible.  For  this 
I  have  only  a  part  of  my  summer  at  my  disposal.  In  the  winter,  I  can 
only  compose  when  I  am  ill,  and  have  to  give  up  my  lectures  and  my 
laboratory.  In  fact,  when  I  am  tied  to  the  house  with  some  indisposition 
—  when  my  head  is  splitting,  my  eyes  running  and  I  have  to  blow  my 
nose  every  minute,  then  I  give  myself  to  composing.  So,  my  friends, 
reversing  the  usual  custom,  never  say  to  me  "I  hope  you  are  well,"  but 
"I  hope  you  are  ill!"  ' 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Second  symphony,  it  was  performed 
under  Eduard  Napravnik's  direction  in  the  Rittersaal  at  St  Petersburg,  on 
March  10  1877.  An  earlier  performance  had  been  planned,  but  the 
casual  Borodin  had  mislaid  parts  of  the  score.  He  wrote  to  Mme 
Karmalina  (January  31  1877):  'The  Musical  Society  had  determined  to 
perform  my  Second  symphony  at  one  of  its  concerts.  I  was  in  the  country 
and  did  not  know  this  fact.  When  I  came  back  to  St  Petersburg,  I  could 
not  find  the  first  movement  and  the  finale.  The  score  of  these  move- 
ments was  lost;  I  had  without  a  doubt  mislaid  it.  I  hunted  everywhere, 
but  could  not  find  it;  yet  the  Society  insisted,  and  there  was  hardly 
time  to  have  the  parts  copied.  What  should  I  do?  To  crown  all,  I  fell 
sick.  I  could  not  shuffle  the  thing  off,  and  I  was  obliged  to  reorchestrate 
my  Symphony.  Nailed  to  my  bed  by  fever,  I  wrote  the  score  in  pencil. 
My  copy  was  not  read  in  time,  and  my  Symphony  will  not  be  performed 
till  the  next  concert.  My  two  Symphonies  then  will  be  performed  in  the 
same  week.  Never  has  a  professor  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  been  found  in  such  a  position!' 

This  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  had  a  doubtful  success.  Ivanov, 
in  the  Novoe  Vremya,  wrote:  'Hearing  this  music,  you  are  reminded  of 
the  ancient  Russian  knights  in  all  their  awkwardness  and  also  in  all  their 
greatness.  There  is  heaviness  even  in  the  lyric  and  tender  passages. 
These  massive  forms  are  at  times  tiresome;  they  crush  the  hearer.' 

Rimsky-Korsakov,  who  had  labored  with  Borodin  over  the  score,  and 
who  was  at  the  performance,  accounts  far  more  explicitly  for  this  pre- 
vailing 'heaviness'  — 

'Written  and  revised  during  my  many  years,  the  B  minor  Symphony  was 
reduced  to  its  ultimate  form  by  the  composer  principally  under  the 
influence  of  our  talks  about  orchestration,  talks  that  had  begun  some 
three  years  earlier.  Studying,  together  with  me,  much  concerning  wind 
and  particularly  brass  instruments,  Borodin  was  as  enthusiastic  as  I  over 

continued  on  page  39 
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Tve  got  a  chance  to 
buy  into  this]  | 
dress  shop...' 
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She  doesn't  have  to  work.  Her  present 
estate  would  keep  her  in  comfort.  But 
would  it  keep  her  feeling  useful . . .  keep 
her  in  touch  with  people?  The  decision 
is  more  than  a  money  matter.  It's  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  fi- 
nancial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 


the    interest   and    time   to   consider  the 
human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters.  Call 
your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust  Officer, 
at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's  talk 
about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Catering  Services  with  a  European  Touch 
French  Cuisine 

Homemade  Hors  d'  and  Dinner  Specialties 
Quiche  Lorraine  —  Pates  —  European  Pastries 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 

Experienced  Waiters  CALL  Turner  9-2973 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


musicians 

of 

tomorrow  . . ., 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

(212)  749-2802 
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la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RIVERVIEW 

Distinctive  condominiums 
overlooking  the  Charles  River 
in  Cambridge  near  Harvard 

Combining  the  ultimate  in 
luxury  with  a  magnificent  setting, 
Riverview  in  Cambridge  offers 
the  very  best  in  contemporary 
living. 

One,  two  and  three  bedroom 
apartments,  with  divided  levels 
for  personalized  living,  are  avail' 
able  from    $30,000   to   $70,000. 

22 1     Mt.    Auburn    St.,    Cambridge 
For  an  appointment,  call  354- 1 73  I 


Arthur 
iWumiY 


For  the  ultimate 
in  ballroom  dancing, 
Arthur  Murray's  of  course 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


r 
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Mercedes-Benz 

" The  ultimate  motor  car" 
May  we  assist  you? 

AUTO  ENGINEERING 
SOUTH 


v 


22  POND  STREET  (ROUTE  228) 

NORWELL-HINGHAM,  MASS. 

871-0550  •  749-2057 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdon,  Inc. 

OiXitCUlriit 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 
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T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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Investments  have 
different  rhythms  too! 

Some  people  want  their  investments  to  perform  vivace  while  others  prefer 
a  steadier  pace.  Whichever  pace  suits  you,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  can  develop  a  personal  financial  plan  to  meet  your  needs.  ^^ 

As  part  of  the  Boston  Company  we  can  offer  you  opportunities  in  real     ^^fck. 
estate,  oil  and  gas  and  securities.  Call  us  soon.  ^^5 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  are  hundreds  of  people  concerned 
with  keeping  beautiful  music  in  the  Berkshires.  Not  only  do  the  Friends 
help  bring  the  Orchestra,  famous  conductors  and  soloists  to  Tangle- 
wood  for  the  Berkshire  Festival  concerts,  but  they  also  provide  the 
critical  support  for  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  training  institution  for  tomorrow's  great  musicians. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  brings  together  nearly  400  of  the  world's 
most  promising  musicians  (singers,  conductors,  instrumentalists)  for  two 
months  of  intensive  performing  experience  under  the  tutelage  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  distinguished  guest  fac- 
ulty. Some  of  the  graduates  of  the  Music  Center  include  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Leontyne  Price,  Zubin  Mehta,  Claudio  Abbado,  Phyllis  Curtin  and  many 
others. 

Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  can  mean  many 
things  to  the  contributor.  Some  of  the  special  advantages  which  Friends 
receive  are: 

Free  concerts,  more  than  30  of  them  each  summer,  performed  by  the 
professionals  and  pre-professionals  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
including  chamber  music,  full  orchestra  programs,  vocal  programs  and 
the  Fromm  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music.  For  non-members  these 
concerts  each  cost  $1.50  per  person.  Family  Members  of  the  Friends 
(for  $25)  are  entitled  to  bring  their  entire  family  free  to  all  these  con- 
certs. Individual  members  (for  $15)  receive  a  free  concert  pass  for  them- 
selves alone. 

Tent  membership  is  available  to  all  contributors  of  $50  or  more,  and 
gives  members  and  their  guests  access  to  a  hospitable  gathering  place 
behind  the  Music  Shed  at  Tanglewood  where  food  and  drink  may  be 
bought  on  concert  days.  A  special  buffet  is  available  on  Saturday  eve- 
nings by  reservation  only. 

Parking  privileges  are  extended  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more,  and 
include  admission  to  either  of  two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas 
at  Tanglewood  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts:  either  the 
Box  parking  lot  (Hawthorne  Street  entrance)  or  the  Tent  parking  lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

Rehearsal  passes  are  the  special  privilege  of  donors  in  the  $250  and 
over  category  and  entitle  such  donors  to  attend  the  'closed'  rehearsals 
of  the  Music  Center  Orchestra  during  sessions  conducted  by  such  world 
prominent  figures  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Gunther  Schuller, 
William  Steinberg,  Colin  Davis  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  (the  most 
recent  of  Tanglewood  conducting  fellows  to  achieve  world  acclaim). 
Much  of  this  music,  done  for  training  purposes  only,  will  never  be 
performed  in  formal  concert. 

Named  Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to  the  most  promising 
Music  Center  participants  and  are  the  result  of  the  larger  gifts  to  the 
Friends.  Full  Fellowships  ($1000)  will  be  awarded  in  the  name  of  the 
donor  or  whomever  the  donor  elects.  Associate  Fellowships  ($500)  also 
bear  the  name  designated  by  the  donor  and  help  to  underwrite  part  of 
the  cost  of  one  musician's  two-month  program. 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  to  be. 


*• 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 
\    bum  as  a  remembrance  gift. 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boylston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.   868  2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUI  NICY  •  1387  Hancock  St.   773-8500 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President  Vice  President 


Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 


John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 


Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Her  rick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Chairman  of  Trustees 

Provident  Institution 

for  Savings 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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When  you 
invest  in 

The  Boston  Five, 
you  just 

can't  lose. 


Robert  J.  Spiller,  President, 


If  you've  never  thought  of  a  Boston  Five  savings  account 
as  an  investment,  it's  time  you  did.  Because  it's  one 
investment  you  can  make  these  days  that  guarantees  you 
one  hundred  cents  back  on  every  dollar  you  put  in.  The 
money  you  invest  in  the  Five  is  fully  insured  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  of  Massachusetts. 

So  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  market,  you  just 
can't  lose. 

In  fact,  you  stand  to  gain  substantially  when  you  invest 
in  the  Five.  We've  been  paying  continuous  dividends  since 
before  your  grandfather  was  born.  Right  now,  we're  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  allowed  by  law  ...  up  to  6% 
compounded  daily,  on  Term  Certificates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  bank  president  to 
know  that  an  investment  that  offers  you  great 
rates  of  return,  plus  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

So  think  of  the  Five  as  more  than 
a  place  to  put  your  money. 


Think  of  us 
as  an  investment. 


BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  30  SCHOOL  ST.   BOSTON,  MASS.    02108  •  742-6000    MEMBER  FDIC/DIFM 
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arena  ^_ 

Incorporated 
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From    our   varied    unusual    assortment   for   the   elegant 

bride  and  groom.    14  and  I8K  gold  and  platinum,  diamonds, 

emeralds,    sapphires    and    rubies   with    fine    craftsmanship. 
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97    NEWBURY    STREET.   BOSTON.    MASS.    02116  —  tel.    536-8731 


actual  size 


Boston  Music  Company 

Invites  You  To  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Precision  Crafted 

KAWAI  PIANOS 

A  MODEL  FOR  EVERY  SETTING 

Traditional  Contemporary 

Early  American  Provential 

Small  Club  Models  Grands 

Uprights 

Hours:  Daily     9:15-6     Mon.,  Wed.  to  8:30 
116  BOYLSTON  ST.  426-5100 


Longy 

School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


270  Congress  St,  Boston,  Moss.  LI  2-7800  OFFSET  lithography    •    binding 


C.  1972  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY    BOSTON 

SUBSIDIARY    NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP ,  AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


MA  £       * 


My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course-Why?" 
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the  fluency,  the  ease  of  handling  the  tones,  and  the  fulness  of  the  scale 
of  chromatic  brass  instruments.  It  turned  out  that  these  instruments 
were  not  at  all  those  unwieldy  implements  we  had  heretofore  imagined, 
and  many  composers  still  imagine  them  to  be.  Military  band  scores  and 
various  virtuoso  solos  convinced  us  of  that.  And  that  was  perfectly  true. 

'But  at  this  point  our  enthusiasm  ran  away  with  us.  The  B  minor  Sym- 
phony was  orchestrated  too  heavily,  and  the  role  of  the  brass  was  too 
prominent.  How  often  Borodin  delightedly  showed  me  his  score  and 
how  enraptured  I  grew  with  his  bold  handling  of  the  orchestra's  brass! 
In  Napravnik's  performance  of  the  Symphony  the  whole  heaviness  of 
this  method  of  instrumentation  was  brought  out.  The  Scherzo  suffered 
most,  for  in  this  movement  the  rapidly  changing  chords  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  French  horns.  Napravnik  found  it  necessary  to  take  this 
Scherzo  at  a  much  slower  tempo  than  proper  —  that  it  might  be  per- 
formable  and  clear.  And  we  were  vexed  at  him  and  swore  at  the 
coldness  of  his  performance  and  his  distortion  of  the  tempo;  yet  he  was 
perfectly  right.  People  liked  the  Symphony  very  moderately;  and  we 
naturally  were  most  displeased. 

'However,  some  two  years  later  the  author  himself  realized  his  mistake: 
the  instrumentation  of  the  Scherzo  was  considerably  lightened,  and  at 
the  next  performance  of  the  Symphony  (under  my  conductorship,  in  the 
season  of  1878-1879)  it  was  possible  to  play  it  in  the  right  tempo.  V.  V. 
Stasov  always  called  this  the  "paladin  Symphony",  and  this  characteri- 
zation is  correct;  the  only  exception  is  the  Scherzo  (though  not  its  Trio), 
which  is  of  a  character  alien  to  the  rest  of  the  Symphony.  By  the  way, 
the  brief  modulatory  transition  from  B  minor  to  F  major  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Scherzo  was  invented  (i.e.,  improvised)  in  the  old  days  by 
Balakirev;  in  Borodin's  scheme,  the  Scherzo  had  originally  begun  with 
the  note  C  repeated  in  the  French  horns.' 

Stasov,  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  'Five',  wrote  of  the  Symphony  in 
the  Messager  de  I'Europe,  in  1883:  —  'Like  Glinka,  Borodin  is  an  epic 
poet.  He  is  not  less  national  than  Glinka,  but  the  oriental  element  plays 
with  him  the  part  it  plays  for  Glinka,  Dargomyzhsky,  Balakirev,  Mus- 
sorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov.  He  belongs  to  the  composers  of  program 
music.  He  can  say  with  Glinka:  "For  my  limitless  imagination  I  must 
have  a  precise  and  given  text."  Of  Borodin's  two  symphonies  the  second 
is  the  greater  work,  and  it  owes  its  force  to  the  maturity  of  the  com- 
poser's talent,  but  especially  to  the  national  character  with  which  it  is 
impregnated  by  the  programme.  The  old  heroic  Russian  form  dominates 
it  as  it  does  "Prince  Igor". 

'Let  me  add  that  Borodin  himself  often  told  me  that  in  the  Adagio  he 
wishes  to  recall  the  songs  of  the  Slav  bayans  (a  kind  of  troubadours); 
in  the  first  movement  the  gatherings  of  ancient  Russian  princes;  and  in 
the  Finale,  the  banquets  of  the  heroes  to  the  sound  of  the  guzla  and  the 
bamboo  flute  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  crowd.  In  a  word,  Borodin 
was  haunted  when  he  wrote  this  Symphony  by  the  picture  of  feudal 
Russia,  and  tried  to  paint  it  in  this  music' 

Liszt,  visited  by  Borodin  in  July  1877,  was  enraptured  by  his  E  flat 
Symphony,  and  hearing  that  he  had  just  completed  another,  urged  him 
to  send  for  it.  'As  my  road  lay  through  Weimar,'  wrote  Borodin  to  his 
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wife  (July  22),  'I  stopped  once  more  at  my  Venusberg  to  see  for  the  last 
time  my  elderly  Venus —  Liszt.  .  .  . 

'  "Welcome,  dear  Borodin,"  he  said,  "Yesterday  we  played  your  Second 
symphony.  Superb!"  he  exclaimed,  kissing  the  tips  of  his  long  fingers. 

'The  lesson  was  over,  but  Liszt  detained  me.  He  was  expecting  Zaremb- 
ski,  with  whom  he  wanted  to  look  through  my  Symphony  before  the 
matinee  next  day.  As  soon  as  Zarembski  had  arrived,  the  indefatigable 
old  man  sat  down  at  the  piano. 

'  "You  shall  play  the  andante,"  he  said,  "then  I  shall  take  your  place. 
I  shall  render  the  finale  better  than  you,"  he  added,  laughing.  And 
indeed  he  played  the  finale  with  wild  and  unearthly  spirit.  I  asked  him 
to  criticise,  to  give  me  his  candid  opinion  and  advice;  I  did  not  want 
compliments,  I  only  sought  real  benefits  from  his  criticism. 

'  "Do  not  alter  anything,"  he  said  to  me;  "leave  it  just  as  it  is.  Its  con- 
struction is  perfectly  logical.  Generally  speaking,  the  only  advice  I  can 
give  you  is  to  follow  your  inclinations  and  listen  to  nobody.  You  are 
always  lucid,  intelligent  and  perfectly  original.  Recollect  that  Beethoven 
would  never  have  become  what  he  was,  if  he  had  listened  to  everybody. 
Remember  LaFontaine's  fable  —  'The  miller,  his  son  and  his  donkey.' 
Work  in  your  own  way  and  pay  no  attention  to  anyone,  that  is  my 
advice,  since  you  ask  me  for  it." 

'Then,  analysing  my  Symphony  in  detail,  he  said  that  the  critics  might 
find  fault  with  me,  for  instance,  for  not  presenting  the  second  theme  of 
the  first  movement  amoroso,  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  that  they 
could  not  pretend  in  any  case  that  my  Symphony  was  badly  constructed, 
having  regard  to  the  elements  upon  which  it  was  based. 

'  "It  is  perfectly  logical  in  construction,"  repeated  Liszt,  passing  from 
one  movement  to  another.  "It  is  vain  to  say  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun;  this  is  quite  new.  You  would  not  find  this  in  any  other  com- 
poser," continued  the  great  master,  instancing  such  and  such  a  passage. 
"Yesterday,  a  German  came  to  call  upon  me  and  brought  his  Third 
symphony.  Showing  him  your  work  I  said,  'We  Germans  are  still  a  long 
way  from  this/  "  ' 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat  op.  83 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3  1897. 
He  composed  the  concerto  in  1881,  and  himself  was  soloist  at  the  premiere  which 
took  place  at  Budapest  on  November  9  of  that  year.  The  first  performance  of  the 
concerto  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  conducted  by  Georg  Henschel 
on  March  14  1884;  B.  J.  Lang  was  soloist.  Other  pianists  who  have  played  the  con- 
certo with  the  Orchestra  include  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Harold  Bauer,  Moriz  Rosen- 
thal, Artur  Schnabel,  Myra  Hess,  Artur  Rubinstein,  Leonard  Shure,  Nicole  Henriot, 
Claudio  Arrau,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Sviatoslav  Richter,  Leon  Fleischer,  Van  Cliburn, 
Eugene  Indjic,  Abbey  Simon,  Grant  Johannesen  and  Gina  Bachauer. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

'It  is  always  a  delight  to  me,'  wrote  Dr  Billroth  'when  Brahms,  after 
paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent  things, 
takes  a  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat  pocket  and  says  casually: 
"Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it."  ' 

An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at  Press- 
baum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quarters, 
and  where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  completed 
that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July  11,  with 
the  words  'a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces',  cautioning  him,  by  the  way,  to 
keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible,  was 
nothing  less  than  the  Second  Piano  concerto  in  B  flat.  He  had  written 
to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier  —  'I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto  with  a  tiny,  tiny 
wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B  flat,  and  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  I  have 
worked  this  udder,  which  has  yielded  good  milk  before,  too  often  and 
too  vigorously.'  'How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear,  good  Friend,'  answers 
the  grateful  Elisabet,  'to  take  up  your  pen  again  immediately!  I  have  to 
thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good  news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny 
piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzer/,  and  in  B  flat  —  the  true  and 
tried  B  flat!' 

The  'tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto',  which  Miss  Florence  May  modestly 
refers  to  as  of  'quite  unusual  dimensions',  still  has  no  rival  among 
concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  'tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo'  was  nothing 
less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between  the  first 
movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement  aspect 
of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  'symphony  with  piano 
obbligato'.  Later  analysts  have  been  careful  to  add  that  while  Brahms  has 
gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral  parts,  he  has 
faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto  tradition  in  the  order  of  setting 
forth  his  themes. 

To  Brahms,  the  making  of  a  piano  concerto  was  a  serious  matter. 
Twenty-two  years  had  passed  since  his  First,  in  D  minor,  had  been 
introduced.  Another  .one  would  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to 
him  on  his  many  concert  tours  as  pianist,  particularly  since  the  First, 
after  its  original  fiasco,  had  never  been   received  by  the  public  with 
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open  arms,  even  in  the  more  devoted  'Brahms'  towns.  But  the  Brahms 
who  had  firmly  established  his  fame  with  the  First  and  Second  sym- 
phonies approached  again  the  vexed  problem  of  a  piano  concerto  — 
entirely  without  haste. 

It  was  in  April  1878,  during  Brahms'  first  journey  in  Italy,  that,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  companion,  Dr  Billroth,  the  concerto  first  began 
to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Brahms,  so  Billroth  tells  us,  completely 
succumbed  to  the  Italian  spring,  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  was 
'charmed  with  everything'.  Returning  in  May  to  Portschach,  the  lovely 
spot  on  the  Carinthian  Worther  See  which  also  gave  birth  to  two  scores 
of  special  melodic  abundance  —  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  the 
Violin  concerto,  Brahms  put  his  sketches  upon  paper.  Three  years  later, 
the  spring  once  more  called  Brahms  to  Italy.  He  returned  to  his  beloved 
haunts  and  sought  new  ones  in  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  Orvieto, 
Rome,  and  again  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  returned  to  Vienna  on  May  7 
(his  forty-eighth  birthday),  and  on  May  22  sought  refuge  at  the  villa  of 
Mme  Heingartner  in  Pressbaum  near  by,  presumably  for  the  completion 
of  two  scores:  a  setting  of  Schiller's  'Nanie',  and  the  concerto.  It  was  on 
July  7  that  he  quietly  told  his  intimately  favored  Elisabet  that  he  had  a 
concerto  for  her  to  see. 

Although  one  critic  in  Vienna  found  Brahms'  playing  'uneven  and  at 
times  heavy',  a  decided  success  is  reported  from  each  city,  with  the 
single  and  usual  exception  of  Leipzig.  The  Gewandhausler,  who  were 
developing  an  actual  admiration  of  Brahms  the  symphonist,  evidently 
still  considered  that  the  last  and  all-sufficient  word  in  pianoforte  con- 
certos had  been  said  by  Mendelssohn.  Brahms  had  asked  Elisabet  von 
Herzogenberg  to  send  him  the  press  notices,  and  the  poor  lady's  store 
of  tact,  so  often  needed,  was  again  called  into  play.  She  wrote:  'Here 
are  the  desired  bird-notes'  (one  of  the  critics  was  Vogel).  'If  you  had  not 
left  definite  orders,  I  should  really  be  ashamed  to  send  you  such  dis- 
creditable stuff,  although,  looked  at  in  a  humorous  light,  it  has  its 
charm.'  In  brief,  the  critics  were  compelled  by  honesty  to  report  a 
general  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  was  the  less  tactful  Bulow 
who  took  his  Meiningen  Orchestra  to  Leipzig  in  March  of  that  year,  and 
making  a  speech  at  an  all-Brahms  concert,  told  the  Leipzigers  that  he 
had  arranged  the  program  'by  express  command  of  his  Duke,  who  had 
desired  that  the  Leipzig  public  should  know  how  the  symphony  (the 
First)  should  be  performed;  also  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  coldness 
manifested  toward  the  composer  on  his  appearance  with  the  new  con- 
certo at  the  Gewandhaus  on  January  1/  Bulow  had  affronted  the  Leipzig 
Orchestra  before,  and  they  had  refused  to  play  under  him. 

Brahms  obtained  'satisfaction'  from  Leipzig  when  years  later  he  con- 
ducted at  the  Gewandhaus,  making  his  last  public  appearance  in  that 
city.  It  was  January  31  1895.  Much  water  had  flowed  under  the  musical 
bridges.  The  once  reluctant  Leipzig  had  become  a  militant  Brahms 
center.  The  public  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  converted  to  Brahms 
that  they  sat  through  the  two  concertos  played  in  a  single  evening  (by 
Eugen  d'Albert),  and  rejoiced  in  the  experience! 

EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  on  view  is  loaned  by  the  Boston  Watercolor  Society  of  44 
St  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
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THE  ASSOCIATE  CONDUCTOR 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  Associate  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in  Holly- 
wood in  1944.  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  seventeen  he  studied  piano  with  John 
Crown  and  Muriel  Kerr,  harpsichord  with 
Alice  Ehlers.  He  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California  with  advanced  stand- 
ing in  1962,  and  studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl 
and  John  Crown.  He  was  awarded  the 
Alumni  Prize  as  the  outstanding  student  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 

For  four  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra,  a  resident  company  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Music  Center.  At  the  Monday  Evening  concerts  he  was  con- 
ductor and  piano  soloist  during  this  time  in  performances,  many  of  them 
premieres,  by  contemporary  composers,  including  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre 
Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl.  He  has  been 
pianist  in  the  classes  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  has  prepared  the  orches- 
tra for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts.  During  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festi- 
val and  Ojai  Festival  the  following  year,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was 
assistant  conductor  to  Pierre  Boulez.  He  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai 
Festival  in  the  summers  of  1968  and  1969. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  dur- 
ing 1968,  he  conducted  the  premiere  of  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  During  the  1968-1969  season 
he  conducted  youth  concerts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Philharmonia.  He  returned 
to  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1969  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  where  he  conducted  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra, and  was  much  involved  in  the  musical  preparation  of  the  Center's 
production  of  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the  1969-1970  season, 
he  replaced  William  Steinberg  at  concerts  in  New  York  during  the  fall 
when  Mr  Steinberg  became  ill.  He  conducted  more  than  thirty  of  the 
Boston  Symphony's  concerts  during  that  season,  and  was  appointed 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1970.  In  May  1970 
he  made  his  London  debut  in  concerts  with  the  London  Symphony.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  he  conducted  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  at  the  Lincoln 
Center  Festival  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  Tanglewood.  On  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  recent  tour  to  Europe  he  conducted  concerts  in 
Wuppertal,  Hanover,  Frankfurt,  Rome  and  Barcelona.  He  made  his  debut 
in  Japan  last  May.  He  recently  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Fine  Arts  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  made  several  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  among  them  per- 
formances of  Debussy's  Images,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  1,  Ives's 
Three  places  in  New  England,  Ruggles's  Sun-treader,  Piston's  Symphony 
no.  2  and  Schuman's  Violin  concerto,  with  Paul  Zukofsky.  He  also  plays 
the  piano  in  an  album  of  chamber  music  by  Debussy,  the  first  record 
made  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
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THE  SOLOIST 

MALCOLM  FRAGER,  who  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
many  occasions  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
at  Tanglewood,  was  soloist  with  the  St 
Louis  Symphony  at  the  age  of  ten.  During 
his  teens  he  studied  in  New  York  with 
Carl  Friedberg,  and  made  his  debut  at  Town 
^\J  WB  Hall  before  he  was  twenty.  He  won  several 

^  ^^■t.  ^r  important  musical  prizes  while  he  studied 

M.       r^^  languages   at   Columbia    University,   where 

^^  he  graduated  magna  cum  laude.   In  1959 

Malcolm  Frager  won  the  Leventritt  Award  in  New  York,  and  the  first 
prize  at  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International  Piano  Competition 
in  Brussels.  The  same  year  he  played  for  the  first  time  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

During  the  years  since,  he  has  given  recitals  and  performed  with  orches- 
tras in  many  parts  of  the  world,  including  South  America,  Europe,  the 
USSR,  Japan,  Australia  and  North  America.  Among  the  orchestras  who 
have  invited  him  to  appear  are  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the  London 
Symphony,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
and  the  American  Symphony.  Malcolm  Frager  has  given  many  duo- 
recitals  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  has  given  the  first  performances  in 
modern  times  of  the  original  versions  of  the  Schumann  A  minor  and 
Tchaikovsky  B  flat  minor  concertos,  and  has  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,  London,  Soviet  Grammophone  and  other  companies. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cambridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphon 
Hall   are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM   (Boston),  WAMC-FM    (Albany)   a 
WFCR   (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON     1971-1972 

CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  TUESDAY  B  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1971-1972 


Program 

Date 

Conductor 

1 

October  19 

ERICH   LEINSDORF 

2 

November  16 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

3 

November  30 

ERICH   KUNZEL 

4 

January  18 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

5 

February  22 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

6 

April  4 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

WORKS 

PLAYED   IN  THE  TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

Program 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphorv 

/  no. 

4 

in  B  flat     op.  60 

2 

BORODIN 

Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor     op.  5 


BRAHMS 

Tragic  overture     op.  81 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 

MALCOLM  FRAGER 
Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 


ELGAR 

Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36  'Enigma' 

GLINKA 

Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the  Tsar' 

HAYDN 

Oboe  concerto  in  C  (attributed) 
RALPH  GOMBERG 

KABALEVSKY 

Overture  to  'Colas  Breugnon'     op.  24 

KHATCHATURIAN 
Piano  concerto 

ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA 

MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 


PROKOFIEV 

Scenes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'     op.  64 
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ROREM 

Lions  (a  dream)  3 

SCHUMANN 

Symphony  no.  2  in  C     op.  61  1 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring)  4 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no  6  in  B  minor     op.  74  'Pathetique'  2 

XENAKIS 

Polla  ta  dina  2 

BOYS  OF  THE  SAINT  PAUL  ARCHDIOCESAN  CHOIR  SCHOOL 
Theodore  Marier     director 

CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  THURSDAY  A  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1971-1972 


Program 

Date 

1 

September  30 

2 

November  4 

3 

November  25 

4 

December  30 

5 

February  3 

6 

March  30 

Conductor 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

MAX  RUDOLF 

ERICH   KUNZEL 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

COLIN   DAVIS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


WORKS  PLAYED   IN  THE  THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  6  in  F     op.  68  'Pastoral' 


Program 
1 


BORODIN 

Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor     op.  5 


BRAHMS 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 

MISHA  DICHTER 
Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 

MALCOLM  FRAGER 
Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 


DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

EINEM 

Violin  concerto     op.  33 
CHRISTIANE  EDINGER 
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ELGAR 

Variations  on  an  original  theme     op.  36  'Enigma' 

GLINKA 

Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the  Tsar' 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 

KABALEVSKY 

Overture  to  'Colas  Breugnon'     op.  24 

KHATCHATURIAN 
Piano  concerto 

ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA 

MOZART 

Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  482 
STEPHEN  BISHOP 

RACHMANINOV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 
HORACIO  GUTIERREZ 

ROREM 

Lions  (a  dream) 

first  performance  in  Boston 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944  'The  Great' 

TIPPETT 

Fantasia  concertante  on  a  theme  of  Corelli 
first  performance  in  Boston 

WEBERN 
Passacaglia     op.  1 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  — 
THE  ORCHESTRA'S  RECORDINGS 


Deutsche  Schallplatten  award  winner 


SCRIABIN 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


Le  poerme  de  I'extase 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 


DG/2530  137 


'Interpretatively,  Abbado's  uninhibitedly  romantic 
approach  is  appropriate  for  both  works  —  essential 
perhaps  for  the  Scriabin  .  .  .  The  richer  tonal  color- 
ing and  more  glittering  engineering  here  turn  both 
showpieces  into  sonic  spectaculars  supreme.' 

High  Fidelity 


DEBUSSY 
RAVEL 


Nocturnes 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  -  suite  no.  2 
Pavane  for  a  dead  Infanta 
conducted  by  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 


DG/2530  038 


'The  performances  still  rank  among  the  best  at  pre- 
sent in  the  catalogue;  the  Boston  orchestra  play 
with  great  sensitivity  and  style  for  Abbado  whose 
readings  of  both  the  Nocturnes  and  the  Daphnis  et 
Chloe  Suite  have  great  refinement  and  polish  to 
commend  them.' 

The  Gramophone 


DEBUSSY 


Images  DG/2530 145 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 
conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


'It  has  been  fascinating  to  hear  how  this  gifted  young 
conductor  has  mastered  the  intricate  scoring  of 
Debussy's  three  Images  and  drawn  playing  of  superb 
virtuosity  from  one  of  the  world's  greatest  orchestras 
.  .  .  Tilson  Thomas  takes  his  time  over  the  Faune, 
basking  in  its  voluptuous  lyricism  led  by  the  heavily 
sensuous  flute  of  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer.  This  is  as 
gorgeous  a  performance  as  any  I  have  heard.  The 
recording  is  as  ravishingly  beautiful  as  both 
Debussy's  scoring  and  the  playing.' 

records  and  recordings 
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THURSDAY  A  SERIES 
SIX  CONCERTS  ON  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 


TUESDAY  B  SERIES 
SIX  CONCERTS  ON  TUESDAY  EVENINGS  AT  7.30 


Dates  and  conductors  to  be  announced 


Renewal  cards  will  be  mailed  to  subscribers  in  April 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES  of  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


GILBERT  KALISH   guest  pianist 


FINAL  CONCERT  OF  THE  SEASON 


Sunday  April  16  at  4  pm 


Michael 
HAYDN 


Divertimento  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon,  violin, 
viola  and  double  bass 


Boris 
BLACHER 


Trio  for  trumpet,  trombone  and  piano     op.  31 


Ingolf 
DAHL 


Duettino  concertante  for  flute  and  percussion 


Olivier 
MESSIAEN 


Quartet  for  the  end  of  time,  for  clarinet,  violin, 
cello  and  piano 


Ticket  prices:     $1.50 


$2.50 


$3.50 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492),  the 
Harvard  Coop  (492-1000),  the  Boston  University  ticket  office  (353-3651) 
and  the  TCA  ticket  service  at  MIT  (864-6900  ext.  4885).  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  266-0150.  Individual  tickets  will  be  available  at 
the  door  of  Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE   GRAMMOPHON   AND   RCA   RECORDS 
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WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  — 
THE  ORCHESTRA 'S  RECORDINGS 


SMETANA 


Ma  vlast 

conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 


DG/2707  054 


'Performance 
Recording: 


Brilliant 
Powerful 


Kubelik's  reading  of  the  cycle  as  a  whole  is  fiery 
and  volatile;  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  he 
has  all  the  best  of  it  in  Vysehrad  and  The  Moldau. 
The  harps  have  never  sounded  so  truly  bardic  as  in 
Kubelik's  opening  page,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  such 
clear  detailing  of  inner  voices  in  the  more  complex 
passages  of  The  Moldau  .  .  .  Kubelik  and  the 
Bostonians  wind  up  [the  album]  in  a  blaze  of  glory 
as  the  opening  bardic  theme  combines  with  the 
Hussite  hymn  con  tutta  forza.' 

Stereo  Review 

The  new  DGG  set  now  presents  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  truest  picture  yet  of  Kubelik's  interpretation 
of  this  masterpiece  ...  In  Vysehrad  Kubelik  obtains 
restrained  and  beautiful  playing  from  the  Boston 
Orchestra  ...  In  the  ever-popular  Wtava,  one  or 
two  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  Kubelik's  read- 
ing of  Ma  vlast  become  evident.  One  of  the  most 
satisfying  of  these  is  his  ability  to  obtain  the  most 
hushed  of  pianissimo  playing  whenever  required; 
there  is  much  sensitivity  too  in  the  opening  pages  .  .  . 
Sarka  is  given  an  exciting  performance  with  some 
thrilling  playing  from  the  orchestra  —  especially  the 
brass  sections . .  .  Kubelik  is  highly  successful  in  From 
Bohemia's  woods  and  fields.  The  torrid  opening  is 
superbly  detailed  and  the  spacious  atmosphere  of 
the  recording  gives  an  unparalleled  beauty  to  the 
succeeding  passage  for  muted  strings  which  then 
blend  most  graciously  with  the  broad  statement  of 
the  hymn-like  main  theme  of  the  work.  This  is 
Kubelik  at  his  subtle  best  .  .  .  The  final  glorious 
pages  of  [Blanik]  are  played  swiftly  and  with  aban- 
don, the  sleeping  warriors  in  Blanik  hill  who  will 
rise  to  help  the  people  in  their  darkest  hour  is  made 
a  matter  for  rejoicing  rather  than  solemnity,  and  this 
reflects  Kubelik's  view  not  only  of  this  section  but 
of  the  whole  cycle.' 

records  and  recordings 

'Certainly  there  is  no  question  of  Kubelik's  mastery 
of  the  music  .  .  .  The  ensemble,  blending  and  intona- 
tion of  the  Boston  players  are  excellent  and  the 
orchestral  technique  is  what  one  expects  from  this 
great  orchestra.' 

High  Fidelity 
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Tjw  (jitp  6foid6miniurns. 


The  Hill 

At  Chestnut  and  Mt.  Vernon  Streets 
just  above  Louisburg  Square.  Built  in 
1840  by  Richard  M.  Upjohn,  designer 
of  Trinity  Church,  this  twin  brown- 
stone  palazzo  is  one  of  Beacon  Hill's 
most  unique  structures. 

The  building's  interior  has  been 
entirely  renovated  to  offer  contem- 
porary living  in  spacious  single  and 
multi-level  residences,  with  every 
modern  convenience,  maximum  secu- 
rity and  privacy. 


191  Commonwealth  Avenue 

At  the  corner  of  Exeter  Street.  Offi- 
cially designated  an  historic  landmark 
in  1968,  this  six  story  brick  property 
was  erected  in  1872  as  the  Agassiz 
Hotel. 

Now  converted  to  16  luxury  condo- 
minium units,  the  individual  residences 
still  preserve  such  original  aesthetics 
as  open,  spacious  suites,  marble  fire- 
places, 11  foot  ceilings  and  period 
architectural  details,  combined  with 
the  comforts  of  modern  heating  and 
electrical  systems,  kitchen  and  baths. 


Prices  for  these  condominium  units  range  from  thirty 
to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  with  excellent  financing 

available.  We  invite  you  to  call  our  Residential 

Office  at  40  Charles  Street  for  further  information. 

742-5200 

Exclusive  leasing  and  management  agent: 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


Symphony  Hall 


Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

*  5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

*  6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  267-8645 

*  7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe/*Zachary's 
8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

*  9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 
*10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271   Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's    279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 


15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Carver  Street     57  Carver  Street  423-5700 

Other  Restaurants 

♦Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
♦Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 
*Fenway  Motor  Inn 

111  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  492-7777 
*Five  Chateaux  5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  491-3600 
*Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 
*Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
♦Polcari's     283  Causeway  742-4142 


Parking 


A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center 
267-9875 

B.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

C.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

D.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

E.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
267-2965 


"See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


zA legendary  M  Experience  in  Twining 

at  THE  COIDNNADE 
Boston  9s  newest  grand  hotel 


120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


I 


for  ^Reservations:  262-0600 


u 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  1  1:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


MAITRE  JACQUE* 


ff)a?tre 


Restaurant  Franca ; 
10  Emerson  Place,  Bostoi 
Lucien  Robe 
Chef  and  own* 


maison  roberl 


CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 
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Du  Barry 

Frencli 
Restaurant 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/ Boston 

(near  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M. -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M. -1:00  A.M. 


DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST..  266-3000 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  WILLIAM  DORE  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  till 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1 ,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM  IN  DINING 


GEB$/iWfE£ 


Lunch  11 :30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 
333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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by 
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The  people  who  have  bought  our  Condominiums  at  30  St.  Paul  Street,  Brookline,  are  an  inter- 
esting bunch.  Sixty  percent  of  them  have  doctorates  of  one  kind  or  another.  What  does  it  all 
mean?  Who  knows?  What  is  important  to  them  (and  to  us)  is  that  for  a  relatively  small  invest- 
ment the  buyer  has  a  handsome  two-bedroom  suite  with  living  room,  kitchen  and  bath,  deco- 
rated to  individual  taste.  Maybe  this  is  for  you  too  —  the  convenience  and  security  of  an 
apartment,  with  all  the  advantages  of  real  money  savings  and  investment  growth.  If  you  buy 
our  Condominium  it  will  prove  you're  smart.  You  won't  need  an  advanced  degree.  Drop  in, 
noon  to  4  Friday  through  Monday  —  or  call  232-8224  and  ask  for  Mr.  Kinney. 


StSTaul  SWanot" 


30  St  Paul  Street,  Brookline,  Ma. 


Sales  and  Management  by  Berman  &  Sons,  Inc. 


After  you  visit  Boston's 

major  art  museum, 
come  across  the  street  to 
Boston's  major  art  gallery. 


PAINTINGS  •  SCULPTURE  •GRAPHICS 

by  extraordinary  young  Boston  and  New  York  artists  as  well  as 
major  works  by  artists  of  international  repute. 

PARKER  STREET  47© 

Parker  Street  470  Gallery  /  470  Parker  Street,  Boston 
opposite  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  /  free  parking 


FUTURE  PROGRAM 

TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  April  11  1972  at  8.30 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 
BRUCKNER  Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 

program  subject  to  change 


THE  ADVERTISERS 

IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 

ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 

PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 

YOUR  PATRONAGE. 
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BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  INC. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 

EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 

M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

Voice 

Studios 

MARGOT 

WARNER, 

Soprano 

189 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE 
June  through  August 
John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 
Essex,  Mass.  01929 
(617)  768-6853 

—  REPERTOIRE 

Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 

assachusetts 


aking 


usic 


USIC 


i  ducators 


veryone  s 


ssociation 
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FIT  FOR  LIFE 

Exercise  Studio,  1230  Mass.  Ave.,  Harvard  Sq. 


Come  and  get  fit.  No  machines, 
no  equipment.  Just  you. 
Great  way  to  relax.  Individually- 
tailored  exercises.  Meet  people. 
Music.  Showers.  Fun! 

FIT  FOR  LIFE 491-0665 


veins 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12.  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 
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1971-72  bo/ton  university 
I         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director     Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


SUN.  APR.  9  at  4  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

NETHERLANDS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

SZYMON  GOLDBERG,  Conductor  and  Violin  Soloist 

Bach,  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G  Major;  Mozart,  Violin  Concerto  No.  5 
in  A  Major,  K.  219;  Badings,  Symphony;  Haydn,  Symphony  No.  57  in  D  Major 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-Office 

FRI.  EVE.,  APR.  14  at  8:30  P.M.  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

PRESERVATION  HALL  JAZZ  BAND 

Tickets  Are  Now  on  Sale  at  the  Box-Office 

FRI.  EVE.,  APR.  21  at  8:30  P.M.  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

GEORG  SOLTI,  Conductor 

Schubert,  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor,  D.  759  ("Unfinished"); 
Mahler,  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Box-Office 

Coming  in  the  1972-73 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  London 

Rudolf  Kempe,  Conductor 
Teiko  Maeheshi,  Violin  Soloist 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn,  Conductor 

Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Zubin  Mehta,  Conductor 

The  listed  orchestras  are  but  three  events  of  35  music  and  dance  attractions 
coming  to  Boston  in  the  1972-73  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series.  Current  sub- 
scribers will  receive  the  first  announcement  of  the  new  series  in  mid-April.  If  you 
are  not  a  subscriber,  and  wish  to  receive  a  brochure  describing  the  new  season  in 
detail,  write  to  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series,  Room  215,  420  Boylston  St., 
Boston  02116. 
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When  we  are  conservative,  it's  because 
we  have  so  much  to  be  conservative  about. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 

EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precise  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear ! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


TUESDAY  A  10 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


ADIVARI 


.  .  .  created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 


In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 
TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President    E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
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Investments  have 
different  rhythms  too! 

Some  people  want  their  investments  to  perform  vivace  while  others  prefer 
a  steadier  pace.  Whichever  pace  suits  you,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  can  develop  a  personal  financial  plan  to  meet  your  needs.  ^^ 

As  part  of  the  Boston  Company  we  can  offer  you  opportunities  in  real     ^^^^ 
estate,  oil  and  gas  and  securities,  ("all  us  soon.  ^^5 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
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ANDREW  RAEBURN 

Program  Editor  and 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON  1971-1972 


Tuesday  evening  April  11  1972  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BRUCKNER  Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 


intermission 


Allegro  moderato 

Scherzo:  allegro  moderato  -  trio:  langsam 


Adagio  (feierlich  langsam;  doch  nicht  schleppend) 
Finale:  feierlich,  nicht  schnell 


The  concert  will  end  about  10.10 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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The  Museum  of  Science 
has  a  piece  of  the  Rock. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  our  trademark  since  1 896. 

And  we  thought  a  two-ton  piece  of  its  1 000-foot  limestone 
cliffs  would  make  a  good  gift  for  the  Museum  of  Science  Rock 
Garden  of  the  World 

The  Rock  Garden  is  their  growing  collection  of  the  world's 
unique  geological  formations. 

So  someday  soon,  take  your  family  through  the  fascinating 
world  inside  the  Museum  of  Science.  And  see  a  piece  of  the 
Rock  while  you're  there. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  open  daily  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
Saturdays  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Prudential 


m 


YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

to  save  money  at  the  largest 

Co-operative  Bank  in  the  Commonwealth 

SAVINGS  AND  CERTIFICATE  ACCOUNTS. 
DEPOSITS  UP  TO  $40,000. 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL. 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED. 

MERCHANTS  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street,  Boston  02108 

ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER.  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241   ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


(jolcari's 

Internationally   Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


Contemporary  Prints  +  Pottery 

8  Story  St.,  Harvard  Sq.,  Tel.  661-1596 


the  old 
PRINT  &  FRAME 

shop,  inc. 

42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 

CONTEMPORARY   GRAPHICS 
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JOURNEY 
TO  MUSIC 

EUROPE  72 

3  weeks  including 

INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVALS 

EDINBURGH 

SALZBURG 

LUCERNE 

BERLIN 

additional  performances  in 

LONDON 
VIENNA 

From  Boston  August  23 

Full  escorted  inclusive  fare  $1297 
Tour  fare  includes:  Air  transportation  by 
T^BOAC     .first  class  hotel,  continen- 
tal breakfast  throughout. 

Music  oriented  tours  and  receptions  with 
opportunity  to  meet  performing  artists, 
planned  by  John  Salkowski,  member 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

15  performances  at  festivals,  concerts  and 
opera. 

Transfers  and  baggage  handling,  tips,  taxes 
and  service  charges  as  well  as  the  services 
of  Cook's  escorts. 

For  detailed  information  and  reservations 
apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Statler  Office  Building 

Suite  1020 

20  Providence  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

TEL  (617)  267-5000 


yfc  trousseau  s/oust  ofjUos/o/i 


^Jhe  Spirit   \Jf  Spring. 

Black  pin  dots  on  a  White  acetate 
background  .  .  .  sprinkled  with  color- 
ful flowers  .  .  .  the  belt  tied  with 
yellow  velvet  .  .  .  back  zipper 
closing.   Sizes  8-16.  $58.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Allegro  con  brio. 


Pastene's  Avelar  Rose,  a  light  rose  with  spirit 

It's  Portugal's  premier  rose  with  a 

unique  light  and  lively  taste  and  just 

a  hint  of  natural  carbonation. 

When  you're  looking  for  something 
special,  look  for  Avelar  Rose. 

Available  in  fifths  and  in  half  gallon 
flagons  in  a  handsome  wicker  basket. 

It's  brought  to  you  by  Pastene. 

The  people  who  bring  you  the  best 

of  both  worlds. 

The  finest  wines  from  California  and 
a  superior  collection  of  wines  from 

the  Continent. 

Dastene 

Wine  and  Spirits  Co.,  Inc. 
15  Poplar  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


Kennedy  and  Muskie 


The  ironies  in  the  Kennedy- 
Muskie  tug  of  Presidential  war  are 
reaching  the  breaking  point. 

The  esteem  towards  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  among  Dr. 
George  Gallup's  constituents  is  ris- 
ing steadily,  just  as  Kennedy's  real 
chances  for  the  White  House  are 
evaporating. 

Why  is  he  prospering  in  the 
polls?  Almost  for  the  same  reason 
Muskie  is  doing  well  among  the 
people  who  decide  the  Democratic 
nomination.  Perhaps  this  dichotomy 
is  proof  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
two-party  system,  but  try  telling 
that  to  an  alderman  in  Pittsburgh. 

Kennedy's  is  a  bold,  clear 
voice  on  a  wide  range  of  public 
issues.  He  is  truly  liberated  from 
considerations  of  political  gain,  so  he 
is  deliberately  controversial  and 
flamboyant  on  Ireland,  civil  liberties 
and  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

Muskie's  views  seem  iden- 


tical to  Kennedy's.  But  Muskie 
speaks  less  flashily — or  less  fer- 
vently — and  politicians  and  many 
voters  see  him  as  a  quieter,  duller — 
or  more  stable  —  man,  less  of  a  boat- 
rocking  paladin  for  the  Party. 

Kennedy's  main  asset  can 
be  converted  into  liquid  currency 
only  by  going  into  the  primaries,  a 
path  he  has  foresworn.  So  he  waits 
until  Muskie  loses  a  few  primaries. 
But  another  irony  clouds  this  wait- 
ing period:  nobody  is  in  shape  to  beat 
Muskie  because  Kennedy  has  so 
monopolized  the  attention  and 
energies  of  those  seeking  an  alterna- 
tive to  Muskie. 

The  endorsement  of  Muskie 
by  Sen.  John  V.  Tunney  of  California 
was  final  proof  that  the  Kennedy- 
for-President  drive  is  mostly  gossip 
and  gossamer.  Tunney  rang  down 
the  curtain  on  the  great  scenario 
before  an  out-of-town  tryout. 

MARTIN  F.  NOLAN,  December  10, 1971 


Martin  E  Nolan 
writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/Evening/Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


When... 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 

3     0/„    1-2  yaars 
S    10   $1,000  mil 


0/(1  2  years  or  longer 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/o  Regular 
^C|        Savings 


nimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


\ 


•lo 


90  Day  Notice 
Passbook  Account 

No  Notict  Raquirad  after  tht  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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It  sings 

in  your  glass. 


Delightful  German 
wines  from  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle. 

Berncasteler  Riesling 
Liebfraumilch 
Piesporter  Goldtropfchen 
Johannisberger  Riesling 
Niersteiner  Domtal 
Zeller  Schwarze  Katz 
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Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-qo'sI  I've  had  it  with 
the  market,  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  you've  done 
for  my  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  you'd  do  for  me. 


.'take  it  you're  not  happy 
with  the  way  your 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  you 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  Put 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
your  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
you  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later 


Long-range  planning! 
Now  you're  talking! 
That's  how 
I  built  Lentrone! 


believe  you,  Mr  Rose. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02 109.  Member  FDIC. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


night 
music  . 
pianissimo 

A  lovely  length 

of  exotic  beauty 

to  raise  bravos  of 

approval  from  your 

exquisite  Banlon®  matte 

jersey  gown  and  long 

jacket,  dazzled  with 

staccato  brilliance  of 

keyboard  trim.   Black. 

Misses  sizes.    I  25.00 

DESIGNERS'   SHOP 

STORE   FOR   FASHION 

Boston 


A  MAN  CAN  READ  THE  MOORE  COUNTY  NEWS  in  just  five 
minutes.  That's  all  it  takes  each  week  to  keep  up  with  Moore  County. 

Occasionally,  you'll  see  a  piece  on  the  Jack  Daniel 
Distillery.  Like  the  time  Jack  Bateman  broke  his 
arm  rolling  barrels  to  the  warehouse.  Or  when 
our  new  stiller  got  married.  But  by  and  large  we 
don't  make  the  paper  too  much.  You  see,  here  in 
our  Hollow  we've  been  charcoal  mellowing 
whiskey  for  over  one  hundred  years.  And,  according 
to  the  editor,  there's  no  news  in  that  anymore. 

<0  1971,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •   90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  .   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  361),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
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ANTON   BRUCKNER 
Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 
Program  note  by  George  H.  L.  Smith 

Bruckner  was  born  at  Ansfelden,  Upper  Austria,  on  September  4  1824;  he  died 
at  Vienna  on  October  11  1896.  He  began  his  Eighth  symphony  in  1884  and 
completed  it  in  1887.  There  were  extensive  revisions  between  1888  and  1890, 
and  the  first  performance  was  given  bv  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna 
on  December  18  1892;  the  conductor  was  Hans  Richter.  Theodore  Thomas  gave 
the  first  American  performance  at  Chicago  in  1896.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  bv  the  Boston  Svmphonv  Orchestra,  Max  Fiedler  conducting,  at 
Symphonv  Hall  on  March  12  1909.  A  second  performance  followed,  b\  request'. 
six  weeks  later,  on   April  23. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  3  bassoons,  contra  bassoon, 
8  horns  (4  interchangeable  with  2  tenor  and  2  bass  Wagner  tubas  .  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  contra-bass  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cvmbals,  2  harps  and  strings. 
The  dedication  is  to  'His  Imperial  and  Roval  Apostolic  Majesty,  Francis  Joseph  I, 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungar\  . 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE   EIGHTH  SYMPHONY 

Bruckner's  Eighth  symphony  represents  him  at  the  very  peak  of  his 
maturity.  It  is  probablv  his  greatest  accomplishment,  though  clearlv 
rivaled  by  the  radiant  Seventh  and  wholly  extraordinary  Ninth,  which 
was  composed  during  his  final  illness  and  left  unfinished  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Where  does  this  great  Eighth  symphonv  stand  todav?  How  does  the 
listener  approach  it?  I  suppose  the  best  answer  to  these  difficult  ques- 
tions is  that  the  passing  of  time  has  made  it  more  and  more  familiar, 
and  that  an  open-minded  attempt  to  grasp  it  as  a  whole  work  will 
prove  most  rewarding.  Bruckner  made  a  vigorous  effort,  by  striking 
contrasts,  carefullv  de\ised  kev-schemes  and  recurrences  of  themes, 
to  make  his  work  produce  a  deep,  stirring  and  sustained  musical  exper- 
ience. His  harmonies  too  are  so  original  and  so  individual  that  thev 
remain  modern'  and  constantly  interesting.  His  themes,  of  course,  are 
inspired. 

The  problem  of  length  that  has  been  a  talking  point  for  eighty  years 
need  no  longer  trouble  us.  We  are  used  to  big  works;  we  have  come 
to  treasure  them  for  their  depth  and  richness.  Beethoven's  Eroica  and 
Ninth,  Schubert's  C  major,  Mahler's  s\mphonies  and  others  have  shown 
us  the  delights  of  substantial  and  fully  worked-out  orchestral  scores  on 
a  very  broad  scale. 

And  no  longer  do  we  have  to  put  up  with  edited  \ersions  or  the  manv 
cuts  that  have  often  marred  Bruckner  performances.  It  is  strange  but 
true  that  cuts  usuallv  make  a  lengthv  movement  sound  longer  as  well 
as  confused  bv  destroying  the  formal  logic  that  gives  balance  and  pro- 
pulsion. Availability  of  Bruckner's  original  versions  has  made  it  possible 
to  appreciate  more  fully  his  special  qualities  and  his  treasurable  indi- 
viduality. 


George  H.  L.  Smith,  former  program  annotator  of  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra, and  now  a  resident  of  Boston,  has  written  the  note  especially  for 
these  performances. 


Spacious  is  the  word  for  this  music.  The  first  movement  (Allegro  mod- 
erate*, C  minor,  2-2)  begins  with  a  whispered  note  of  tremolo  violins 
and  horns  which  seems  to  steal  in  from  the  distant  recesses  of  time. 
The  low  strings  murmur  the  principal  motive  of  the  first  theme  group, 
a  surprisingly  eloquent  combination  of  a  few  rising  and  falling  frag- 
ments that  is  the  germinating  motive  of  the  whole  symphony.  The 
mood  is  elemental,  of  profound  mysteries  and  solemn  grandeur.  The 
theme,  developing  as  it  unfolds,  is  soon  repeated  fortissimo  and  con- 
tinues through  a  soft  transition  to  the  main  second  subject,  sung  quietly 
by  the  first  violins.  The  key  is  G  major,  but  very  chromatic  in  treatment. 
The  rhythm  of  two  quarter-notes  followed  by  a  triplet  of  quarter-notes, 
characteristic  of  Bruckner,  was  already  used  in  the  first  theme  group. 
The  second  theme,  developing  with  a  group  of  attendant  subjects,  grad- 
ually loses  its  bright  cheerfulness  as  the  solemn,  expansive  mood  is 
reestablished.  Horns  and  answering  woodwind  intone  the  third  theme 
over  pizzicato  triplets,  with  the  effect  of  a  processional,  mysterious  and 
dreamlike.  An  outburst  of  fortissimo  figures  introduces  a  crescendo  to 
a  powerful  climax  with  trumpet  fanfares.  Now  comes  an  extraordinary 
passage  which  has  been  finely  described  by  Erwin  Doernberg  as  one  of 
the  'most  breathless  dominant  suspensions   in   music'.   He   notes  that 


II  him 


Hans  Richter  conducting  Bruckner's  Eighth  Symphony  in  Vienna 
(Silhouette  by  Otto  Bohler) 
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'it  delays  the  final  E  flat  close  of  the  exposition  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  listener  (a)  a  sense  of  vastness  commensurate  with  and  even  sur- 
passing that  of  the  opening  of  the  symphony  and  (b)  the  feeling  that 
from  this  immensity  the  music  must  continue  to  expand  with  great 
slowness  and  breadth.  Bruckner,  as  at  every  point  in  his  greatest  con- 
ception, is  looking  both  backwards  and  forwards  —  except  of  course 
in  his  beginnings  and  endings!' 

For  his  development  section  Bruckner  draws  magic  effects  from  the 
devices  of  augmentation  and  inversion,  and  derives  a  proclamatory 
horn  call  of  repeated  notes  from  the  rhythm  of  the  main  theme.  His 
recapitulation,  marvelously  varied,  rises  through  a  long  crescendo  to 
an  enormous  climax  which  quickly  falls  away  to  a  descending  pianis- 
simo on  the  first  subject  of  the  movement. 

The  Scherzo  follows  the  first  movement,  taking  the  place  usually 
reserved  for  the  Adagio,  (as  it  does  in  both  Bruckner's  and  Beethoven's 
Ninth  symphonies).  The  descending  tremolo  figure  for  violins  and  the 
one-bar  figure  for  violas  and  cellos  played  beneath  it  are  the  whole 
material  of  the  scherzo,  which  makes  its  strong  impression  through 
constantly  varying  colors,  textures  and  dynamics.  The  trio  stands  in  the 
greatest  contrast,  with  a  theme  that  has  reminded  some  of  Schubert  in 
its  simplicity  and  tender  beauty.  Yet  it  is  very  Brucknerian  and  is  treated 
to  development,  contrary  to  classical  precedent,  and  to  extremely  subtle 
orchestration.  The  harp,  used  with  restraint  but  excellent  effect,  here 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  a  symphony  of  the  Germanic  tradition. 
(Cesar  Franck  used  it  in  his  Symphony  in  D  minor  at  this  same  time; 
Hector  Berlioz  had  used  it  as  early  as  1830  in  his  Symphonie  fantastique.) 
The  scherzo  is  repeated  after  the  trio. 

The  Adagio  is  one  of  the  longest  slow  movements  ever  written  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful.  Two  main  theme  groups  recur  in  three  sep- 
arate developments,  each  more  elaborated  and  climactic.  Again  we  find 
the  spaciousness  of  the  first  movement,  but  here  the  emphasis  is  on 
lyric  and  sensuous  beauty.  Gentleness  proceeds  to  great  intensity,  as  is 
Bruckner's  way,  and  then  is  found  again.  The  haunting,  pleading  open- 
ing theme  of  the  violins,  answered  by  the  more  confident  second  theme 
of  the  cellos,  returns  at  the  end  in  a  superb  treatment  by  four  horns 
followed  by  Wagner  tubas  —  a  passage  that  is  hardly  equalled  in  musical 
literature. 

The  Finale  is  an  extremely  powerful  musical  structure,  the  true  culmina- 
tion of  the  whole  work.  Its  opening  theme  is  given  to  the  winds  in 
imposing  chords  over  an  impelling  figure  of  repeated  notes  in  the 
strings.  Related  figures  round  out  the  first  theme  group.  The  second  is 
partly  lyric,  partly  like  a  chorale.  The  third  begins  with  one  of  those 
broad  rolling  themes  of  which  this  composer  alone  seems  to  have  had 
the  secret,  and  continues  with  a  hymnlike  descending  theme  harmo- 
nized with  exceptional  beauty  —  even  for  Bruckner.  The  development 
is  extensive,  with  much  ingenious  and  complex  counterpoint.  There  are 
sudden  contrasts  as  new  light  is  thrown  upon  each  subject.  Note  the 
many  inversions  and  canonic  imitations.  But  the  mood  is  always  reach- 
ing toward  climax.  Suddenly  the  horns  proclaim  the  great  striding  theme 
of  the  scherzo  and  we  are  tumbled  into  that  glorious  coda  in  which  the 
main  themes  of  all  four  movements  are  effortlessly  sounded  together 
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in  a  triumphant  tumult  of  C  major — the  opening  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony bringing  the  end. 

A  NOTE  ON  THE   EDITIONS  AND   INTERPRETATIONS 

The  two  versions  of  the  Eighth  symphony  show  many  differences.  The 
first  belongs  to  the  years  1884-1887;  the  second  was  accomplished 
between  1888  and  1890,  and  published  in  1892.  The  later  version  uses 
triple  instead  of  double  woodwind  throughout.  The  first  movement 
shows  changes  in  instrumentation,  some  omissions  and  some  rework- 
ing, including  a  complete  revision  of  the  coda,  which  originally  ended 
in  a  blazing  fortissimo.  In  the  revision  the  fortissimo  climax  is  com- 
pressed and  subsides  into  a  pianissimo,  marking  the  first  time  that 
Bruckner  ended  one  of  his  big  corner  movements  softly.  The  scherzo 
is  provided  with  a  new  trio  to  which  a  harp  is  added.  The  climax  of 
the  Adagio  arrives  on  E  flat  instead  of  C.  There  are  omissions  of  tran- 
sitional measures  in  the  finale.  These  latter,  some  of  great  beauty,  have 
been  reinstated  in  the  Bruckner  Society  edition  of  1935  edited  by  Robert 
Haas.  The  revised  version  of  1890  in  its  original  form  was  reissued  in 
1955  under  the  editorship  of  Leopold  Nowack,  who  has  also  announced 
publication  of  the  first  version  in  the  Complete  Edition.  It  is  the  second 
version  that  is  customarily  used  in  performance,  with  reinstatement  of 
the  bars  that  were  omitted  by  Bruckner,  or,  more  probably,  by  his 
friend  Joseph  Schalk  who  is  believed  to  have  'helped'  prepare  the  score 
for  publication  in  1892.  (William  Steinberg  uses  the  1955  edition  by 
Leopold  Nowack  as  the  basis  for  this  performance.)  The  problem  of 
versions  of  Bruckner's  symphonies  is  a  complex  one  and  deserves  an 
article  in  itself.  The  Musical  Times  published  in  1969  a  series  of  com- 
prehensive articles  on  the  problem  by  the  English  scholar  Deryck  Cooke, 
while  H.-H.  Schonzeler  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  many  perplex- 
ities in  his  recent  excellent  book  on  Bruckner.  Schonzeler  finally  admits 
that  the  only  one  who  could  solve  them  is  'no  longer  available  to  be 
consulted,  Anton  Bruckner,  himself. 

The  problem  of  interpretations  of  the  symphony  is  not  a  serious  one. 
Aside  from  mentioning  'The  German  Michael',  symbolizing  a  solid  and 
stolid  type  of  German  peasant,  in  reference  to  the  scherzo,  and  referring 
to  the  opening  of  the  finale  as  the  meeting  of  the  three  emperors, 
Bruckner  made  a  minimum  of  his  curiously  naive  comments  about  it. 
Joseph  Schalk  wrote  an  elaborate  explanatory  program  for  the  first 
performance,  in  which  he  likened  the  opening  theme  to  the  'Aeschylean 
Prometheus'  and  characterized  the  finale  as  'heroism  in  the  service  of 
the  Divine',  but  such  abstractions  may  be  happily  ignored  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Bruckner's  clear  musical  language,  which  makes  its  own  elo- 
quent communication  to  ears  that  can  hear. 

Philip  Hale  wrote  of  an  early  performance  of  the  symphony  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  his  curiously  revealing,  poetic  way: 
'Bruckner  had  a  great  deal  to  say  and  whereas  in  other  symphonies  he 
sometimes  stammers  and  often  falters,  as  though  he  were  not  able  to 
express  his  thoughts,  as  though  they  were  so  great  to  him  that  he  hesi- 
tated to  put  them  into  even  musical  speech,  which  comes  nearest  to 
the  full  expression  of  the  inherently  inexpressible,  in  this  symphony 
he  is  master  of  his  speech;  he  is  convincing,  authoritative,  eloquent. 
Furthermore,  he  is  more  discriminative  in  his  use  of  material.  In  other 
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symphonies  he  is  seen  building  indifferently  with  marble  and  clay.  His 
Eighth  symphony  is  as  a  stately  temple,  in  which  mortals  forget  the 
paltry  cares  and  tribulations  of  earth,  and  gods  appear  calm  and 
benignant. 

There  are  pages  that  remind  one  of  the  visions  seen  by  John  on  the 
Isle  of  Patmos.  "And  I  heard,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude, 
and  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunder- 
ings."  There  are  also  pages  of  ravishing  beauty,  as  those  of  the  trio  in 
the  scherzo,  as  those  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  first  and  second 
theme  of  the  Adagio,  as  those  of  the  second  theme  in  the  finale.  The 
scherzo,  with  its  rough  humor  and  its  episode  of  rare  melodic  beauty 
finely  orchestrated,  is  of  this  earth,  but  the  other  movements  leave  the 
earth  behind  in  a  sustained  and  fearless  flight.  This  is  especially  true  of 

'In  the  finale  there  is  here  and  there  a  drooping  of  the  wings,  but  the 
opening  measures  of  this  finale  and  the  close  are  towering  and  exultant.' 
the  first  movement  and  the  Adagio. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  SYMPHONY  AND   ITS  FIRST  PERFORMANCE 

It  was  in  his  sixties  while  composing  his  Eighth  symphony  that  Bruckner 
received  his  first  full  measure  of  recognition.  He  had  had  a  taste  in  1881 
when  the  stalwart  Hans  Richter  braved  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
notorious  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  and  the  Brahms  camp  with  a  perform- 
ance of  his  'Romantic'  symphony  (no.  4)  at  a  Vienna  Philharmonic  con- 
cert. The  success  had  been  marked,  but  the  virtual  boycott  of  Bruckner's 
symphonies  in  the  capital  was  resumed.  No  conductor  dared  venture 
the  Fifth  or  Sixth,  much  less  the  earlier  'Wagner'  Symphony.  So  arbitrary 
a  situation  could  only  be  remedied  from  outside,  and  it  was  Leipzig 
that  sounded  the  battle-cry.  On  December  30  1884  —  the  year  in  which 
the  Eighth  was  begun  —  Nikisch  gave  his  historic  first  performance  of 
the  Seventh  symphony.  The  fifteen-minute  ovation,  resounding  through 
the  celebrated  Cewandhaus,  proved  again  that  the  zeal  of  such  impas- 
sioned champions  as  Nikisch  and  Richter  would  be  matched  by  the 
public  when  it  was  given  a  chance  to  hear  this  lofty  music. 

City  after  city  followed  Leipzig's  example  and  Bruckner  became  famous 
even  as  far  afield  as  New  York.  Richter  announced  a  performance  of  the 
conquering  Seventh  in  Vienna,  but  Bruckner,  fearful  of  Hanslick's  abuse, 
tried  to  stop  it.  The  symphony's  success  when  Richter  finally  introduced 
it  to  the  Austrian  capital  on  March  21  1886  was  so  patent  that  even 
Hanslick  was  obliged  to  record  the  plain  fact  that  the  composer  'was 
called  to  the  stage  four  or  five  times  after  each  movement',  while  insist- 
ing that  the  music  was  'bombastic,  sickly,  and  destructive'. 

This  performance  of  the  Seventh  occurred  while  Bruckner  was  complet- 
ing his  Eighth,  but  it  was  followed  the  next  year  by  a  misfortune  that 
caused  him  much  misery.  Let  us  trace  briefly  the  long  course  of  the 
Eighth  to  see  just  how  seriously  this  affected  him. 

He  finished  the  sketch  of  the  first  movement  while  visiting  his  sister 
Rosalie  at  Vocklabruck  in  Upper  Austria  on  his  sixtieth  birthday,  Sep- 
tember 4  1884.  The  entire  first  draft  was  completed  at  Steyr  on  August 
25  1885.  H.-H.  Schonzeler,  quoted  earlier,  has  told  us  of  an  interesting 
event  that  took  place  three  days  later.  It  was  the  Feast  of  St  Augustine, 
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patron  saint  of  the  great  monastery  of  St  Florian  near  Linz,  where 
Bruckner  had  gone  to  school,  taught  and  served  as  organist.  In  celebra- 
tion of  the  day  he  gave  one  of  his  famous  grandiose  organ  improvisations 
on  what  we  now  know  as  'the  Bruckner  Organ'  at  St  Florian  and  he 
interwove  the  important  themes  of  his  new  symphony  with  themes  from 
his  beloved  Wagner's  Gotterdammerung.  Mr  Schonzeler  writes:  'Bruck- 
ner's elation  when  he  completed  his  huge  finale  with  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  coda  where  all  four  main  themes  of  the  symphony  are  piled 
on  top  of  each  other  —  a  contrapuntal  masterpiece  which,  however,  is 
entirely  natural  and  organic  without  the  slightest  touch  of  academic 
artificiality — is  shown  by  his  signature  on  the  score:  "Steyr,  Stadtpfar- 
rhof,  16  August  1885  A.  Bruckner.  Hallelujah!"  '  Two  more  years  passed 
before  he  was  through  polishing,  revising,  altering.  On  his  birthday  in 
1887  he  finally  sent  off  a  clean  copy  of  his  score  to  his  friend  Hermann 
Levi  who,  he  hoped,  would  introduce  it  at  Munich.  He  wrote:  'Hallelu- 
jah! At  long  last  the  Eighth  is  finished  and  my  artistic  father  must  be  the 
first  to  know  about  it,'  adding,  'May  it  find  grace!' 

Mr  Schonzeler  gives  a  clear  description  of  the  tragic  answer  to  Bruck- 
ner's prayer:  'Unfortunately  Levi,  one  of  Bruckner's  greatest  friends  and 
supporters,  who  had  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  give  performances  of 
the  Seventh  symphony  and  the  Te  Deum,  just  could  not  take  in  the 
enormous  span  of  the  new  work.  Knowing  how  much  a  rejection  would 
hurt  Bruckner,  he  did  not  dare  to  write  him  personally  but  made  his 
facts  known  to  him  through  Joseph  Schalk.  This  was  without  doubt  the 
greatest  blow  in  Bruckner's  life,  greater  even  than  the  debacle  of  the 
first  performance  of  the  Third  symphony  in  1877,  for  meanwhile  he  had 
acquired  international  standing,  and  thought  that  he  was  now  finally 
established.  The  verdict  from  his  "artistic  father"  who,  he  knew  well, 
acted  without  any  trace  of  malice  or  hostility,  shook  his  self-confidence 
to  the  roots  and  shattered  his  belief  in  himself  as  a  composer.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  rejection  that  Bruckner  began  his  second  period 
of  revisions,  which  was  to  last  until  1891.' 

Soon  after  Levi's  rejection,  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  he  began  his  new 
version  of  the  Eighth  symphony.  But  he  shortly  put  it  aside,  possibly 
because  the  hurt  was  too  deep,  in  favor  of  revisions  of  the  Fourth  and 
Third  symphonies.  Not  until  April  1889  did  he  take  it  up  again,  making 
the  far-reaching  alterations  that  produced  the  second  version.  This  was 
finally  ready  in  March  1890.  The  manuscript  bears  the  amusing  nota- 
tions in  Bruckner's  hand:  'First  movement  finally  revised  from  November 
1889  to  January  1890.  Last  note  written  on  January  29/  Also:  'Vienna, 
February  10,  finished.'  Then:  'February  28,  quite  finished.'  Again: 
'March  10,  quite  finished.'  There  was  always  something  more  he  could 
do;  ganz  fertig  was  hardly  more  than  a  relative  term  for  him. 

Hermann  Levi  no  longer  conducted  the  Munich  concerts  and  he  asked 
Felix  Weingartner  to  give  the  first  performance  with  the  orchestra  at 
Mannheim.  Rehearsals  were  to  begin,  and  the  old  problems  of  cuts 
came  up  once  more.  Bruckner  wrote  to  Weingartner:  'How  fares  the 
Eighth?  Have  there  been  any  rehearsals  yet?  How  does  it  sound?  I  do 
recommend  to  you  to  shorten  the  finale  severely  as  is  indicated.  It 
would  be  much  too  long  and  is  valid  only  for  later  times  and  for  a 
circle  of  friends  and  connoisseurs  .  .  .'  Again:  'Please  submit  to  the 
wishes  of  the  orchestra.  But  I  do  implore  you  not  to  alter  the  score,  and 

continued  on  page  39 
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Your  Will  probably  provides  for  his  edu- 
cation. It's  a  money  matter.  But  what 
kind  of  education?  The  attitudes  and  cir- 
cumstances you  couldn't  predict  make  it  a 
family  matter,  too. 

Certainly  your  family  will  need  a  finan- 
cial advisor  with  the  experience  and 
longevity  to  preserve  their  purchasing 
power.  But  they'll  also  need  someone  with 
the    interest   and    time   to   consider  the 


human  factors. 

They'll  get  both  from  the  Shawmut  Trust 
Department,  where  family  matters  are  no 
less  important  than  money  matters. 

Call  your  Personal  Banker,  or  a  Trust 
Officer,  at  742-4900,  Ext.  177,  and  let's 
talk  about  your  family. 

Your  family  matters. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 


A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C. 
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Experienced  Waiters  CALL  Turner  9-2973 


musicians 

of 

tomorrow . . . 

MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SCHICK,  President 

For  information  write: 

120  CLAREMONT  AVE. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10027 

(212)  749-2802 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


RIVERVIEW 

Distinctive  condominiums 
overlooking  the  Charles  River 
in  Cambridge  near  Harvard 

Combining  the  ultimate  in 
luxury  with  a  magnificent  setting, 
Riverview  in  Cambridge  offers 
the  very  best  in  contemporary 
living. 

One,  two  and  three  bedroom 
apartments,  with  divided  levels 
for  personalized  living,  are  avail' 
able  from   $30,000   to   $70,000. 

22 1     Mt.    Auburn    St.,    Cambridge 
For  an  appointment,  call  354- 1 73  I 


Arthur 
A\urr»Y 


For  the  ultimate 
in  ballroom  dancing, 
Arthur  Murray's  of  course 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

THE 

PREP  SH 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


r 


-\ 


Mercedes-Benz 

"The  ultimate  motor  car" 
May  we  assist  you? 

AUTO  ENGINEERING 
SOUTH 

22  POND  STREET  (ROUTE  228) 

NORWELL-HINGHAM,  MASS. 

871-0550  •  749-2057 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


108  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Alberts-Langdon,  Inc. 

at  the  Colonnade 

120  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
266-1243 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 
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HOW  CAVE  ATLANTIQUE  CAN  HELP  YOU  SELECT 
WEDDING,  ANNIVERSARY  &  BABY  GIFTS 


Cave  Atlantique  is  a  wine  importing  and 
retailing  firm  that  has  made  a  study  of  the 
types  of  presents  people  like  to  give  during 
the  Spring. 

GIFTS  FOR  THOUGHTFUL 

INDIVIDUALS 

A  documented  wine  sampler  is  a  selection  of 
twelve  different  wines  to  which  has  been 
added  a  written  commentary,  provided  by 
the  firm's  wine  buyers,  that  critically  dis- 
cusses and  evaluates  each  individual  wine. 
Four  such  samplers  are  currently  offered. 

Sampler  Title  Price 

A  Wines  for  the  Table  $  31 .45 

B  The  Search  for  a  Dry 

Red  Table  Wine  40.36 

xC  Wines  for  Entertaining  50.98 

D  Exploring  a  Great  Vintage 

('69  Burgundies)  73.80 

Through  a  thoughtful  tasting  of  one  of  these 
samplers,  an  individual  or  a  couple  would 
acquire  additional  knowledge  about  the 
current  situation  in  a  particular  sector  of  the 
world  wine  market,  and  about  wine  in 
general. 

A  mixed  case  is  simply  12  different  wines 
that  can  be  selected  from  Cave  Atlantique's 
complete  inventory.  Some  persons  prefer  to 
select  their  own  wines,  or  to  provide  a 
specific  criterion  for  Cave  Atlantique  to 
make  up  a  selection.  There  is  no  written 
commentary  with  an  ordinary  mixed  case, 
but  the  prices  for  either  a  sampler  or  a 
mixed  case  reflect  a  10%  discount  from  the 
bottle  price  of  the  wines,  and  either  one 
would  be  gift  wrapped  and  delivered  in  the 
Greater  Boston  Area  without  charge. 

GIFTS  THAT  PROVIDE  A 

SENSE  OF  TIME 

Wine  has  the  highly  attractive  quality  of 
improving  with  age;  it  is,  therefore,  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  gift  to  commemorate 
an  occasion  that  promises  a  similarly  aus- 
picious future. 

This  sense  of  time  can  be  conveyed  by  a 
baby  gift  that  will  achieve  full  maturity 
twenty -one  years  hence: 

Vintage  Wine  Price 

1966  Taylor  Vintage  Port  $    5.50 

1966  Fonseca  Vintage  Port  4.75 

1960  Fonseca  Vintage  Port  5.75 

1960  Taylor  Vintage  Port  6.50 


or  by  a  wedding  gift  that  will  significantly 
improve  within  one  year  and  become  extra- 
ordinary within  five: 

1969  Beaune  "Marconnets"  C.A.  $  6.75 
1969      Vosne  Romanee  "Les 

Malconsorts"  C.A.  7.75 

1966      Ch.  Cosd'Estournel  5.50 

1966  Ch.  LesOrmesde  Pez  3.60 

1967  Hermitage  4.95 

or,  retrospectively,  by  an  anniversary  gift 
that,  once  immature,  now  can  be  said  to 
have  achieved  a  certain  perfection. 

1961  Grand  Puy  Ducasse  $  7.50 
1966      Pommard  "Dames  de  la 

Charite" 

Hospices  de  Beaune  12.95 

1962  Ch.  Croizet  Bages  4.50 
N.V.  Taylor  No.  20  Tawny  6.75 
N.V.       Fonseca  Very  Fine  Tawny  3.95 

GIFTS  THAT  HAVE  AN 

EXTRAVAGANT,  FESTIVE 

QUALITY 

Extravagance,  in  the  good  sense,  is  an 
emotion  that  has  not  been  well  preserved  in 
the  twentieth  century.  For  occasions  such  as 
the  bride's  gift  to  the  groom,  the  groom's 
gift  to  the  best  man,  or  even  a  close 
relative's  gift  to  the  bride  and  groom,  the 
following  ideas  come  to  mind: 

Vintage 


Wine 


Price 


1970      Eltviller  Sonnenberg  Eiswein 

Auslese  $15.95 

1  964      Corton  "Cuvee  Dr.  Peste" 

C.A.  Hospices  de  Beaune        14.25 

1953      Ch.  Mouton  Rothschild  50.00 

1969      Chevalier  Montrachet  C.A.        12.95 

THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  IT  ALL 

The  first  obligation  of  a  retail  store  is,  of 
course,  that  it  be  interesting.  But  aside  from 
this,  Cave  Atlantique  attempts  to  provide  its 
clients  with  a  very  high  level  of  personal 
convenience.  The  firm  offers  charge  ac- 
counts, delivery  service  and  gift  wrapping. 
All  of  your  Spring  gift  requirements  can  be 
taken  care  of  with  one  telephone  call  or  one 
visit  to  the  store. 

CAVE  ATLANTIQUE 

Vi  Mile  North  of  Harvard  Square 

1675  Mass.  Avenue 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Telephone  491-2411   or  491-7629 


COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


FRIENDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  morning  of  Friday  May  19  at 
11.30  in  Symphony  Hall,  and  will  be  given  in  honor  of  those  who  have 
been  members  of  the  Orchestra  and  Management  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  of  the  500  Friends  of  twenty-five  years  standing.  Arthur  Fiedler,  a 
veteran  of  fifty-seven  years  with  the  Orchestra,  will  conduct  a  Pops 
rehearsal,  which  will  be  followed  by  refreshments  and  a  box  lunch  at 
the  Pops  tables.  Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will 
speak  about  the  past  year's  developments. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  WINTER  SEASON   AND   FUTURE   PLANS 

The  number  of  Friends  enrolled  since  September  1971  has  grown,  as  of 
March  20,  to  4,074,  and  the  challenge  of  raising  $600,000  has  been  two- 
thirds  fulfilled.  We  still  need  further  support,  and  urge  all  who  have  not 
yet  become  Friends  to  do  so  immediately. 

The  various  special  events  of  the  Friends  have  been  very  successful  this 
season,  and  have  encouraged  us  to  expand  some  of  them  for  the  coming 
year.  The  Stage  Door  Lecture  Series  will  be  two  series  of  four  lectures, 
while  the  Pre-Symphony  suppers  will  have  a  third  series,  allowing 
Friends  attending  the  Tuesday  A,  Thursday  B  and  Cambridge  series  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  before  the  concert  in  the  most  pleasant 
atmosphere. 

Central  to  this  continuing  success  are  the  chairmen  of  the  different  areas 
who  serve  under  Mrs  William  J.  Mixter  Jr,  Chairman,  Mrs  Howard  E. 
Hansen,  Vice-chairman,  and  Mrs  C.  Russell  Eddy,  Secretary.  The  Area 
Chairmen  to  whom,  with  their  fine  committees,  we  owe  a  large  debt  of 
thanks  this  year  have  been: 


Mrs  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Mrs  Alexander  E.  Warren 

Mrs  P.  Adams  Colony 

Mrs  August  Meyer 

Mrs  F.  Corning  Kenly  Jr 
Mrs  Richard  K.  Thorndike 


Andover 

Bedford,  Lexington 

Belmont 

Beverly,  Beverly  Farms,  Manchester, 
Gloucester,  Essex,  Hamilton, 
Topsfield,  Wenham 

continued  on  page  46 
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C.  1972  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY    BOSTON 

SUBSIDIARY    NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP  ,  AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


■£%A*Jfe»l8»-~ — 


My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?" 


: 
\ 

i 
i 


» 

: 


After  you  visit  Boston's 

major  art  museum, 
come  across  the  street  to 
Boston's  major  art  gallery. 

PAINTINGS  •  SCULPTURE  •GRAPHICS 

by  extraordinary  young  Boston  and  New  York  artists  as  well  as 
major  works  by  artists  of  international  repute. 

PARKER  STREET  4TO 

Parker  Street  470  Gallery  /  470  Parker  Street,  Boston 
opposite  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  /  free  parking 


£M£wef&guipriged 


degrteg 


The  people  who  have  bought  our  Condominiums  at  30  St.  Paul  Street,  Brookline,  are  an  inter- 
esting bunch.  Sixty  percent  of  them  have  doctorates  of  one  kind  or  another.  What  does  it  all 
mean?  Who  knows?  What  is  important  to  them  (and  to  us)  is  that  for  a  relatively  small  invest- 
ment the  buyer  has  a  handsome  two-bedroom  suite  with  living  room,  kitchen  and  bath,  deco- 
rated to  individual  taste.  Maybe  this  is  for  you  too  —  the  convenience  and  security  of  an 
apartment,  with  all  the  advantages  of  real  money  savings  and  investment  growth.  If  you  buy 
our  Condominium  it  will  prove  you're  smart.  You  won't  need  an  advanced  degree.  Drop  in, 
noon  to  4  Friday  through  Monday  —  or  call  232-8224  and  ask  for  Mr.  Kinney. 

^t.^Putll  (^MatlOlT  30  StP&ul  Street,  Brookline,  Ma. 

Sales  and  Management  by  Berman  &  Sons,  Inc. 
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When  you 
invest  in 

The  Boston  Five, 
you  just 

can't  lose. 


If  you've  never  thought  of  a  Boston  Five  savings  account 
as  an  investment,  it's  time  you  did.  Because  it's  one 
investment  you  can  make  these  days  that  guarantees  you 
one  hundred  cents  back  on  every  dollar  you  put  in.  The 
money  you  invest  in  the  Five  is  fully  insured  by  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Fund  of  Massachusetts. 

So  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  market,  you  just 
can't  lose. 

In  fact,  you  stand  to  gain  substantially  when  you  invest 
in  the  Five.  We've  been  paying  continuous  dividends  since 
before  your  grandfather  was  born.  Right  now,  we're  paying 
the  highest  interest  rates  allowed  by  law  ...  up  to  6% 
compounded  daily,  on  Term  Certificates. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  bank  president  to 
know  that  an  investment  that  offers  you  great 
rates  of  return,  plus  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

So  think  of  the  Five  as  more  than 
a  place  to  put  your  money. 


Robert  J.  Spiller,  President, 


Think  of  us 
as  an  investment. 


BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  30  SCHOOL  ST.   BOSTON,  MASS.    02108  •  742-6000    MEMBER  FDIC/DIFM 
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The  Nikon  Apollo  Command  Module  Camera. 
Matte  black  finish,  oversize  controls,  special 
wiring  and  other,  similar,  minor  modifications 
for  use  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
an  off-the-shelf  Nikon  Photomic  FTN. 
Nikon.  It's  built  better  because  it  has  t 


% 


Complimentary  Copy  of  NIKON  WORLD 

A  showcase  of  exciting  contemporary  photog- 
raphers, their  work  and  techniques.  No  pur- 
chase necessary,  simply  present  this  coupon  at 
your  nearby  Claus  Gelotte  Camera  Store. 

P.S.  Symphony  Lovers  —  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  the  NIKON  FTN  and  decide  to 
take  it  home,  we'll  give  you  a  specially 
prepared  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  al- 


I 
I 
I 


Focusing  on  Fine  Photographic  Service 

BOSTON  •  284  Boyiston  St.    266  6366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  Harvard  Sq.    868-2366 

CAMBRIDGE  •  185  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  868-2366 

QUINCY  •  1387  Hancock  St.    773-8500 


The  trend  of  the  day  is 

Condominium  Living 


Cambridge 

19  Chauncy  Street -A  small, 
new  18-unit  luxury  condo- 
minium in  a  tranquil  Cam- 
bridge residential  area,  5  min- 
utes walk  from  Harvard  Yard. 
Swimming  pool,  sundeck,  ga- 
rage and  many  unique  ad- 
vantages for  those  who  prefer 
a  much  more  personal  type  of 
dwelling. 


Boston 

180  Beacon  Street -In  the 
Back  Bay's  most  desirable  res- 
idential area  ...  on  Beacon  at 
Clarendon  Street,  overlooking 
the  Charles  .  .  .  luxury  living 
in  a  quiet  elegant  contempo- 
rary condominium  affording 
every  amenity  and  security. 


-< 


Two  and  Three  Bedroom  Condominium  Units 
TELEPHONE:  868-0606 


Wasserman  Development  Corporation 

84  Sherman  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


it  is  one  of  my  most  burning  wishes  to  have  the  orchestra  parts  printed 
without  alterations.' 

But  Weingartner  was  called  away  from  Mannheim  and  it  fell  again  to 
Hans  Richter  to  introduce  the  symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  on  December  18  1892.  There  was  a  crowded  house. 
Brahms  sat  in  the  director's  box.  Siegfried  Wagner  and  Hugo  Wolf 
were  present,  and  royalty  was  represented.  There  was  tremendous 
applause.  The  composer  was  called  out  to  bow  after  the  scherzo  and 
at  the  end  he  was  presented  with  not  one  but  three  laurel  wreaths  — 
one  of  which  was  from  the  Emperor.  Hanslick  and  his  followers  refused 
to  admit  the  obvious  fact  that  their  cause  was  lost.  The  critic  walked  out 
before  the  end  and  gloated  in  his  review  that  others  had  done  the  same. 
He  referred  to  the  'noisy'  applauders  as  a  minority  and  he  wrote  angrily 
of  the  music,  but  he  had  to  admit  a  popular  triumph:  'How  was  the 
symphony  received?  Boisterous  rejoicings,  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from 
those  standing,  innumerable  recalls,  laurel  wreaths,  etc.'  It  was  plain  that 
Hanslick's  vilification  of  Bruckner  as  a  representative  of  a  rival  cult  had 
lost  its  point.  Even  that  staunch  Brahmsian,  Max  Kalbeck,  was  moved  to 
admit  that  the  symphony  was  'worthy  of  its  sole  place'  on  the  program 
and  that  Bruckner  was  'a  master  of  instrumentation'.  The  word  'master- 
piece' was  used  by  other  critics.  Hugo  Wolf  had  the  last  word:  'The 
work  renders  all  criticism  futile;  the  Adagio  is  absolutely  incomparable'. 

Bruckner  became  at  last  a  revered,  if  not  frequently  performed,  figure 
in  Viennese  musical  life.  But  he  was  sixty-eight  and  already  suffering 
from  the  disease  that  was  to  allow  him  but  four  more  years  to  live  — 
not  quite  enough  to  complete  the  Ninth  symphony  on  which  he  was 
already  at  work.  The  Eighth  had  cost  him  eight  years  and  much  grief. 
Now  his  problem  was  the  time  to  translate  his  great  visions  into  a  prac- 
tical work  of  art  and  the  health  to  carry  them  out.  He  prayed  for  both, 
but  they  were  not  vouchsafed. 


THE  MISMATING  OF  BRUCKNER  AND  MAHLER 

by  John  N.  Burk 

It  is  a  curious  trick  of  circumstance  that  the  names  of  Anton  Bruckner 
and  Gustav  Mahler,  composers  in  most  ways  at  opposite  poles,  are  often 
associated,  mentioned  together  as  if  they  were  in  the  same  category. 
It  may  be  partly  due  to  the  Bruckner  Society  of  America,  which  has  been 
in  existence  since  1931.  The  Society  promotes  the  gospel  of  Bruckner 
and  Mahler  through  its  periodical  Chord  and  Discord,  and  encourages 
performance  of  each  by  presenting  medals  to  conductors. 

This  organization  has  a  perfectly  good  raison  d'etre.  Two  composers  of 
Central  Europe  wrote  music  which  while  they  lived  was  above  the 
heads  of  most  people  even  in  their  home  territory.  After  the  death  of 
each,  their  music  came  to  be  embraced,  even  adored  by  their  own 
countrymen,  but  was  little  regarded  in  other  parts  of  the  musical  world. 
These  two  were  Germanic  in  a  way  that  made  them  alien  to  a  Frenchman, 
an  Italian,  even  to  an  Anglo-Saxon.  The  length  of  their  symphonies 
operated  against  frequent  performances.  At  the  same  time  there  arose  a 
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limited  but  increasing  number  of  sympathetic  souls  who  found  a  special 
nobility,  a  rare  exaltation  in  both  composers,  inspiring  qualities  which 
most  people  seemed  to  pass  by.  Here  was  a  cause  for  zealous  crusad- 
ing. It  was  also  the  cause  of  the  strange  pairing.  A  similar  cause  might 
have  developed  if  Faure  and  Franck  had  been  so  paired  in  France,  which 
they  have  not.  These  two  are  far  closer  as  artists  than  Bruckner  and 
Mahler  ever  were.  Faure  is  destined  to  remain  a  rara  avis  in  Germany  and 
Bruckner  the  same  in  France;  the  limitation  is  partly  theirs,  nor  would 
any  amount  of  propaganda  help  the  situation. 

The  more  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the  symphonies  of  Bruckner 
and  Mahler,  the  more  ridiculous  becomes  this  circumstantial  association 
of  their  names.  Probably  no  one  would  have  been  more  astonished  than 
Mahler  if  he  could  have  been  told  that  his  name  would  be  linked  with 
Bruckner's.  It  would  have  been  exceeded  only  by  the  astonishment  of 
Bruckner  at  any  such  prophecy.  He  could  have  known  nothing  more 
than  Mahler's  early  attempts.  If  he  had  heard  Mahler's  music  he  would 
have  been  completely  at  a  loss. 

Their  few,  very  few  points  in  common  are  soon  listed:  each  grew  up 
in  Austria,  Vienna  in  particular.  Each  wrote  nine  long  symphonies  for 
large  orchestra,  the  last  ending  in  a  slow  movement.  Each  was  accepted 
as  a  performer  (an  organist  and  conductor  respectively)  and  little 
accepted  as  a  composer  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

The  points  of  difference  between  them  are  many.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  disassociate  these  two. 

They  were  of  different  generations.  Bruckner  followed  in  the  line  of 
Beethoven  and  Schubert.  Mahler  was  post-Wagner.  Bruckner,  born  in 
1824,  was  thirty-six  years  Mahler's  senior.  Mahler  was  a  student  of  seven- 
teen when  he  met  Bruckner  in  Vienna.  It  was  in  1877,  after  the  fiasco 
of  Bruckner's  Third  symphony.  He  revered  Bruckner  as  a  master,  a 
lovable  eccentric,  but  never  emulated  him. 

When  Bruckner  died,  in  1896,  Mahler  had  written  only  his  first  two 
symphonies,  neither  of  which  had  been  performed  in  Vienna.  Mahler 
was  not  to  compose  his  Ninth  until  fifteen  years  later  (1909). 

Bruckner's  symphonies  were  in  the  classical  form  but  greatly  expanded. 
Mahler's  symphonies  are  far  less  classical,  far  freer  in  form  and  develop- 
ment. Their  mood  is  utterly  different.  Bruno  Walter,  who  probably  came 
closer  to  an  intimate  understanding  of  each  composer  than  anyone  else, 
once  differentiated  the  two  in  this  way:  If  I  wished  to  present  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  masters  in  the  shortest  imaginable  formula,  I 
would  say  (conscious  of  the  exaggeration  of  such  a  summary):  at  bottom 
Bruckner's  spirit  was  repose,  Mahler's  unrest.  With  Bruckner  the  most 
impassioned  movement  has  a  foundation  of  certainty;  not  even  Mahler's 
inmost  depths  remain  undisturbed.  Bruckner's  scope  of  expression  is 
unlimited,  though  it  has  but  few  main  subdivisions;  with  Mahler  these 
are  prodigal  in  number,  embracing  all  lights  and  shades  of  a  weird  dia- 
bolism, a  humorous  buffoonery,  even  resorting  to  the  eccentric  and 
banal,  besides  countless  expressive  nuances  ranging  from  childlike  ten- 
derness to  chaotic  eruption.  His  heartfelt,  folk-like  themes  are  as  Mahler- 
ian  as  his  sardonic  cacophonies,  whose  lightning  apparitions  render  all 
the  darker  the  night  of  his  musical  landscape.  Mahler's  noble  peace  and 
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solemnity,  his  lofty  transfigurations  are  the  fruits  of  conquest;  with 
Bruckner  they  are  innate  gifts.  Bruckner's  musical  message  stems  from 
the  sphere  of  the  saints;  in  Mahler  speaks  the  impassioned  prophet.' 

Mahler  was  a  master  orchestrator,  capable  of  great  variety  in  the  use 
and  combination  of  instruments,  an  endless  seeker  after  new  colors. 
Bruckner  laboriously  acquired  his  orchestral  skill.  He  was  an  inept 
orchestrator  and  a  constant  reviser.  His  symphonies  fall  into  a  rather 
narrow  pattern  of  structural  and  instrumental  usage.  Bruckner  was 
directly  influenced  by  Wagner's  orchestral  innovations.  Mahler  reflected 
Wagnerisms,  but  more  subtly  and  variously.  (An  example  of  this  is  the 
approximation  of  a  motive  of  Siesfried  which  opens  the  finale  of 
Bruckner's  Eighth,  and  a  suffusion  of  Parsifal  in  the  finale  of  Mahler's 
Third.) 

Mahler's  skill  was  largely  due  to  his  full  experience  as  a  conductor, 
Bruckner's  uncertainty  was  due  to  his  little  experience.  Mahler  was  a 
tyrant  as  well  as  a  master  on  the  conductor's  stand.  Bruckner  was  defer- 
ential to  the  orchestra.  It  is  said  that  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to 
give  the  downbeat  and  so  assert  authority  over  the  concertmaster.  He 
was  better  at  giving  the  correct  beat  than  at  conveying  the  sense. 

Mahler  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  urge  to  mate  music  with  literary  con- 
cepts. He  was  well  read  and  deeply  concerned  with  poetry  and  philos- 
ophy—  a  brilliant  and  tireless  conversationalist.  Bruckner  wrote  'abso- 
lute' symphonies  and  was  quite  unconcerned  with  the  literary  and  other 
arts.  While  Mahler  mixed  freely  in  the  world  of  culture,  Bruckner,  an 
ignorant  peasant,  keeping  his  provincial  dialect,  lived  the  simple  life  of 
a  bachelor  in  his  Vienna  lodgings. 

Bruckner  had  no  interests  in  texts  other  than  those  for  his  religious  serv- 
ices. He  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic.  Mahler  was  deeply  absorbed  in 
poetic  texts  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  found  his  highest  level  in  the 
matching  of  orchestra  and  voice.  He  had  no  interest  in  ritual  music,  being 
a  baptized  Jew  who  was  more  inclined  to  speculate  about  the  nature  of 
man,  life,  death,  and  the  universe  than  to  look  toward  any  church. 

Bruckner  was  a  teacher  and  liked  to  teach,  but  he  could  not  be  said  to 
have  handed  down  his  art  to  any  successor.  Mahler  was  not  a  teacher, 
but  had  devoted  disciples,  such  as  Schoenberg,  who  drew  upon  his 
romantic  chromaticism  and  so  developed  the  twelve-tonal  movement. 

Mahler  earned  a  comfortable  living  by  conducting;  Bruckner  was  always 
poor. 

Even  in  physical  stature  and  general  appearance  the  two  were  opposites. 
Bruckner  was  tall  and  sturdily  built,  with  a  cropped  pate  and  ridiculous 
country  clothes.  Mahler  was  puny  of  stature,  had  an  upstanding  shock 
of  hair  and  a  clumsy  gait.  His  clothes  were  of  good  quality,  but  he  was 
quite  oblivious  of  them.  His  temperament  was  intense,  fiery,  while 
Bruckner  took  life  as  it  came. 

After  all  this  differentiation,  one  is  thrown  back  upon  the  incontrover- 
tible linking  of  the  two  names  in  this  our  century,  and  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  that  are  applied  (sometimes  indiscriminately)  to  both. 
Theirs  are  after  all  the  most  stupendous  of  all  symphonies,  and  musicians 
in  our  present  aesthetic  are  simply  unable  to   look  upon   stupendous 
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symphonies  with  favor.  It  is  not  in  their  nature  to  'reach  for  the  stars', 
as  Mahler  once  put  it,  but  most  of  us  are  romantic  enough  at  heart  to 
be  appealed  to  by  that  aspiration.  For  some  of  us  it  may  be  a  compensa- 
tion for  something  that  is  almost  entirely  lacking  in  the  music  of  today. 

There  will  probably  always  be  a  point  of  sharp  division  in  any  audience 
facing  a  symphony  of  Bruckner  or  Mahler.  There  will  be  those  who  are 
caught  in  the  upsurge  of  the  music  and  those  who  are  left  on  terra  firma, 
consulting  their  wristwatches  —  spectators  rather  than  participators. 
Those  who  are  left  on  the  ground  will  be  either  simply  bored,  or  bored 
and  skeptical.  The  skeptics  will  censure  extravagant  structural  methods 
not  sanctioned  now,  but  sanctioned  then.  The  loyalists  will,  with  some 
point,  measure  the  worth  of  the  music  not  by  intellectual  dissection,  but 
by  its  ultimate  acceptability.  These  are  growing  in  number  perceptibly 
through  the  years.  Propaganda  will  obviously  not  win  over  the  recalci- 
trant minority,  who  cannot  be  told  what  to  like.  Only  enterprising  con- 
ductors bringing  the  symphonies  to  the  light  of  performance  can  prove 
the  point  that  there  is  something  for  our  special  delectation  in  every 
epoch,  different  as  it  may  be  from  our  present  way  of  thinking. 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Tour  of  European  Music  Festivals 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  now  have  ready  their 
plans  for  a  1972  tour  of  European  Music  Festivals.  Lasting  from  July  17 
through  August  7,  it  will  comprise  visits  to  the  French  Chateau  country, 
Aix-en-Provence,  Munich,  Salzburg,  Bayreuth,  Venice  and  Verona.  The 
price  of  $1795  (of  which  $200  is  a  tax  deductible  contribution  to  the 
Conservatory)  includes  transportation,  de  luxe  accommodations,  two, 
and  sometimes  three  meals  a  day,  sight-seeing,  all  transfers,  service 
charges  and  taxes,  as  well  as  tickets  to  eleven  performances,  the  services 
of  the  English-speaking  guide  Chris  Gerolemou,  and  pre-concert  talks 
by  Mrs  Mac  Morgan.  Fully  detailed  information  is  available  from  the 
Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  290  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston  02115,  telephone  262-1120. 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  was  born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the  Con- 
servatory of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he  became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemp- 
erer  at  the  Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  company's  principal  conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two 
years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the 
Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum-concerts.  There  he  conducted  many 
contemporary  operas  for  the  first  time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck;  he  also  directed  the  world  premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny, 
Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic. 
During  this  period  he  was  a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast  both 
with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and 
seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 

Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between 
Pittsburgh  and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
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country.  In  1964  he  and  the  orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 

Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during  its 
tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra  with 
which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier.  Last  spring 
he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's  tour  to  Europe,  conducting  concerts  in 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain  and  France.  He  has  directed  many 
recordings  for  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Command  and  RCA  labels. 
Mr  Steinberg  is  the  only  conductor  who  holds  the  post  of  music  director 
of  two  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

NINETY-SECOND  SEASON  1972-1973 
SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Adviser 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

TEN  CONCERTS  ON  TUESDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 

Dates  and  conductors  to  be  announced 
Renewal  cards  will  be  mailed  to  subscribers  this  month 
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Eugene  Ormandy 
Seiji  Ozawa 
William  Steinberg 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


Alicia  De  Larrocha 
Misha  Dichter 
William  Dooley 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
lules  Eskin 
Robert  Hale 
Richard  Lewis 


Jessye  Norman 
Peter  Serkin 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Joanna  Simon 
Alexis  Weissenberj 
Earl  Wild 


Boston  Pops  at  Tanglewood 

Berkshire  Music  Center  concerts 

The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

For  further  information  write  to: 

Berkshire  Festival,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 
BALDWIN   PIANO 
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Mrs  George  Draper 
Mrs  Walter  Watson  II 


Mrs  Charles  P.  Hovey 

Mrs  Lewis  H.  Clark 

Mrs  Howard  W.  Davis 
Mrs  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mrs  Richard  R.  Higgins 
Mrs  Thomas  E.  Jansen  Jr 

Mrs  Raymond  C.  Gordon 

Mrs  Edwin  M.  Cole 

Mrs  Herbert  Abrams 

Mrs  Erick  Kauders 
Mrs  Nelson  Darling  Jr 

Mrs  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs  Charles  T.  Gallagher 
Mrs  John  H.  Kennard 

Mrs  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 
Mrs  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Mrs  Albert  Pagliarulo 

Mrs  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs  Lewis  W.  Kane 

Mrs  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs  Francis  Devlin 

Mrs  Richard  Ely 

Mrs  Harold  H.  Blanchard 

Mrs  Harlan  T.  Pierpont 


Boston 

Brookline,  Chestnut  Hill 

Cambridge 

Concord 

Dedham,  Millis,  Sharon,  Westwood 

Framingham 

Lincoln 

Lowell 

Marblehead,  Salem,  Swampscott 

Needham,  Wellesley 
New  Hampshire 

Newton,  Newton  Centre,  West 
Newton,  Waban 

Revere,  Winthrop,  Maiden 

Roxbury,  Dorchester 

South  Shore  I 

South  Shore  II 

Wayland,  Sudbury 

Weston 

Winchester 

Worcester 


THE  MUSICAL  MARATHON 

A  resounding  triumph!  As  of  this  time,  the  total  sum  raised  for  the 
Orchestra  is  only  a  few  dollars  off  $60,000.  The  Council  is  immensely 
grateful  to  all  who  made  this  event  possible,  and  especially  to  Mrs  John 
M.  Bradley,  Chairman,  Radio  Station,  WCRB,  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  the  Conductors  and  Musicians  of  the  performances  played, 
to  the  250  volunteers,  and  to  all  who  provided  the  unusual  and  generous 
premiums. 

The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON  1971-1972 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  TUESDAY  A  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1971-1972 


Program 

Date 

1 

October  5 

2 

November  2 

3 

November  23 

4 

December  14 

5 

January  4 

6 

January  25 

7 

February  15 

8 

February  29 

9 

March  28 

10 

April  11 

Conductor 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

ERICH   LEINSDORF 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

MAX   RUDOLF 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

COLIN   DAVIS 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


WORKS  PLAYED   IN  THE  TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

BARTOK 

Suite  from  The  miraculous  mandarin' 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  6  in  F     op.  68  'Pastoral' 
Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73  'Emperor' 
JEROME  LOWENTHAL 

BORODIN 

Symphony  no.  2  in  B  minor     op.  5 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 

MISHA  DICHTER 
Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 

MALCOLM  FRAGER 
Serenade  no.  2  in  A     op.  16 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  8  in  C  minor 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

EINEM 

Violin  concerto     op.  33 
CHRISTIANE  EDINGER 

GLINKA 

Polonaise  and  Krakoviak  from  'A  life  for  the  Tsar' 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  96  in  C     'Miracle' 
Oboe  concerto  in  C  (attributed) 
RALPH  GOMBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 

MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 


Program 
3 

1 
8 


8 
5 

9 

5 

10 

7 
1 


continued  on  next  page 
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MOZART 

Overture  to  'La  clemenza  di  Tito'     K.  621                                                         8 
Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  482                                                                          7 
STEPHEN   BISHOP 

PROKOFIEV 

Scenes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'     op.  64                                                         2 

RACHMANINOV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30                                                         4 
HORACIO  GUTIERREZ 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  9  in  C     D.  944  'The  Great'                                                       4 

SCHUMANN 

Symphony  no.  2  in  C     op.  61                                                                            2 

TAKEMITSU 

'Cassiopeia'  for  percussion  and  orchestra                                                        3 

JOHN  WYRE 
'The  Dorian  horizon'                                                                                           3 

TIPPETT 

Fantasia  concertante  on  a  theme  of  Corelli 

WEBERN 

Passacaglia     op.  1                                                                                                4 

WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  — 
THE  POPS  RECORDINGS 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON   POPS           RCA/LSC  3117 
PLAY  THE  BEATLES 

'One  of  the  most  attractive  records  of  its  kind  ever  to  be  released.' 

The  Gramophone 

HAVE  A  BALL  WITH  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON   POPS 

RCA/LSC  3136 
'The  playing  is  magnificent  and  the  recording  is  very  good.' 

The  Gramophone 
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THE  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  are  hundreds  of  people  concerned 
with  keeping  beautiful  music  in  the  Berkshires.  Not  only  do  the  Friends 
help  bring  the  Orchestra,  famous  conductors  and  soloists  to  Tangle- 
wood  for  the  Berkshire  Festival  concerts,  but  they  also  provide  the 
critical  support  for  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  training  institution  for  tomorrow's  great  musicians. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  brings  together  nearly  400  of  the  world's 
most  promising  musicians  (singers,  conductors,  instrumentalists)  for  two 
months  of  intensive  performing  experience  under  the  tutelage  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  distinguished  guest  fac- 
ulty. Some  of  the  graduates  of  the  Music  Center  include  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Leontyne  Price,  Zubin  Mehta,  Claudio  Abbado,  Phyllis  Curtin  and  many 
others. 

Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  can  mean  many 
things  to  the  contributor.  Some  of  the  special  advantages  which  Friends 
receive  are: 

Free  concerts,  more  than  30  of  them  each  summer,  performed  by  the 
professionals  and  pre-professionals  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
including  chamber  music,  full  orchestra  programs,  vocal  programs  and 
the  Fromm  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music.  For  non-members  these 
concerts  each  cost  $1.50  per  person.  Family  Members  of  the  Friends 
(for  $25)  are  entitled  to  bring  their  entire  family  free  to  all  these  con- 
certs. Individual  members  (for  $15)  receive  a  free  concert  pass  for  them- 
selves alone. 

Tent  membership  is  available  to  all  contributors  of  $50  or  more,  and 
gives  members  and  their  guests  access  to  a  hospitable  gathering  place 
behind  the  Music  Shed  at  Tanglewood  where  food  and  drink  may  be 
bought  on  concert  days.  A  special  buffet  is  available  on  Saturday  eve- 
nings by  reservation  only. 

Parking  privileges  are  extended  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more,  and 
include  admission  to  either  of  two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas 
at  Tanglewood  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts:  either  the 
Box  parking  lot  (Hawthorne  Street  entrance)  or  the  Tent  parking  lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

Rehearsal  passes  are  the  special  privilege  of  donors  in  the  $250  and 
over  category  and  entitle  such  donors  to  attend  the  'closed'  rehearsals 
of  the  Music  Center  Orchestra  during  sessions  conducted  by  such  world 
prominent  figures  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Gunther  Schuller, 
William  Steinberg,  Colin  Davis  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  (the  most 
recent  of  Tanglewood  conducting  fellows  to  achieve  world  acclaim). 
Much  of  this  music,  done  for  training  purposes  only,  will  never  be 
performed  in  formal  concert. 

Named  Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to  the  most  promising 
Music  Center  participants  and  are  the  result  of  the  larger  gifts  to  the 
Friends.  Full  Fellowships  ($1000)  will  be  awarded  in  the  name  of  the 
donor  or  whomever  the  donor  elects.  Associate  Fellowships  ($500)  also 
bear  the  name  designated  by  the  donor  and  help  to  underwrite  part  of 
the  cost  of  one  musician's  two-month  program. 
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BOSTON  POPS 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH  SEASON 


OPENING  TUESDAY  NIGHT  APRIL  25 


mf 

%* 


r  BOSTON 


ARTHUR    FIEDLER 
Ml  Conductor         t^T   ^|] 


April  25  -  June  24 


SYMPHONY  HALL  at  8.30 


During  the  first  week  of  the  season,  concerts  will  be  held  Tuesday 

through  Sunday.  Thereafter  there  will  be  concerts 

each  Monday  through  Saturday. 

The  Pension  Fund  Concert  will  be  on  Sunday  May  28. 

Tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  each  concert 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


NINETY-SECOND  SEASON  1972-1973 


SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Adviser 


SPECTRUM  CONCERTS 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS    conductor 


THREE  CONCERTS  ON  FRIDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 
THREE  CONCERTS  ON  SATURDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 

Dates  to  be  announced 
Renewal  cards  to  be  mailed  to  subscribers  in  April 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


HOLST 


The  Planets  DG/2530  102 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

'A  great,  virtuoso  orchestra  revelling  in  a  virtuoso 
score  generates  excitement  which  is  exhilarating  in 
itself  and  almost  irresistible  ...  .It  would  be  a  privi- 
lege to  hear  such  superb  playing  in  the  concert  hall.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 

'The  Boston  Symphony  has  never  sounded  better, 
and  no  American  company,  alas,  ever  served  an 
American  orchestra  better  than  the  DGG  engineers 
did  Boston  on  this  fine  album.  Once  again  a  new 
recording  of  The  Planets  seems  to  herald  a  new  era 
in  recorded  sound/ 

Stereo  Review 

'.  .  .  The  most  glowingly  extrovert  performance  of 
Hoist's  suite  The  Planets'  I  have  ever  heard  ....  A 
glorious,  uninhibited  performance  helped  by  an 
opulent  recording.' 

The  Guardian,  London 


DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor 
'From  the  New  World' 
conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


RCA/LSC  3134 


'Frequently  Fiedler's  interpretation  brings  to  mind 
Toscanini's  wonderful  conception  of  the  music, 
particularly  in  its  faithful  adherence  to  the  score.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England  DG/2530  048 

Sun-treader 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

'The  orchestra  plays  admirably  in  both  these  diffi- 
cult works,  while  the  recording,  as  one  would 
expect  from  DGG,  is  beautifully  balanced,  with  an 
acoustic  that  is  clear  and  warm.  This  is  certainly  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  recorded  discog- 
raphy  of  American  music,  and  a  fine  conducting 
debut  on  record  for  Thomas.' 

Records  &  recording,  London 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


SECOND   BALCONY 


Symphony  Hall 


Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

*  5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 
6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 

344  Newbury  Street  267-8645 
'   7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 
Promenade  Cafe/*Zachary's 
8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

*  9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 
"10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271   Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's    279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 


J 


•20 


•9 

•12 

•18 

© 

® 

Cople 

Y  Sq. 

BOYLSTON  ST. 

ST.  JAMES  ST. 


n      — i 


STUART  ST. 


15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

Other  Restaurants 

♦Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
*Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

♦Fenway  Motor  Inn 

777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  492-7777 
*Five  Chateaux  5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  491-3600 
*Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 
*Mattre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
*Polcari's     283  Causeway  742-4142 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center 
267-9875 

B.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

C.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

D.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

E.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue 
267-2965 


*See  aavertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


yl J^cgendary f Experience  in  T)ining 


At  the  Prudenti.il  Center 
120  I  IlintingtOn  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Garage  parking  in  hotel 


at  Tl         (  )|(  )J  INAI  « 
Boston  s  newest  grand  hotel 

for  ^Reservations:  2 62 J) 6 00 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  I  1:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  II  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 


52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


MAITRE  JACQUHS 


Restaurant  Iran 
10  Emerson  Pla<  c,  Bostd 
i.ik  if  ti  Robert 
Chef  and  <>■ 


maison  robert 


CUISINE   FRANCHISE 

OLD  CITY   HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  2?/  331 


•if, 


^ 


Du  Barry 

French 
Restaurant 


•  Private  dining  room 

•  Open  garden  in  summer 

•  Fine  selection  of  imported  wines 

•  Lunch  and  dinner 

•  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  Sun.,  5-9  p.m. 

159  Newbury  Street/ Boston 

(near  Copley  Square  &  Prudential  Center) 
262-2445/247-8280 


^ 


A  fugue 

in  eating 

and  drinking 

LUNCHEON  11:30  A.M.  -3:30  P.M. 
DINNER  3:30  P.M.  -1:00  A.M. 


DRINKING  TIL 
2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST..  266-3000 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  AND 
RATES  IN  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S 
PROGRAMS  CALL  WILLIAM  DORE  AT  MEDIAREP 
CENTER  INC,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


The 


Restaurant 

200  Stuart  Street.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  from  1 1 :30  AM  till 
2  AM.  Open  12  noon  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Parking 
for  1,000  cars.  Function 
rooms  available.  For  reserva- 
tions call  423-5700. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM  IN  DINING 


GEBtfflN'fES 


Lunch  11:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Dinner  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Reservations  Requested  536-2020 
333  Newbury  St.  —  Boston  —  Ma.  02115 
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Incorporated 


I  lister 5 


From    our   varied    unusual    assortment   for   the   elegant 

bride  and  groom.    14  and  I8K  gold  and  platinum,  diamonds, 

emeralds,    sapphires    and    rubies   with    fine    craftsmanship! 


*99&~ 


tfMNLJ^lj'toty, 


:*y,t! 


97    NEWBURY    STREET,  BOSTON.    MASS.    02116  —  tel.    536-8731 


actual  size 


THE  ADVERTISERS 

IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 

ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 

PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 

YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  — 
THE  ORCHESTRAS  RECORDINGS 


SMETANA 


Ma  vlast 

conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 


DG/2707  054 


'Performance 
Recording: 


Brilliant 
Powerful 


Kubelik's  reading  of  the  cycle  as  a  whole  is  fiery 
and  volatile;  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  he 
has  all  the  best  of  it  in  Vysehrad  and  The  Moldau. 
The  harps  have  never  sounded  so  truly  bardic  as  in 
Kubelik's  opening  page,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  such 
clear  detailing  of  inner  voices  in  the  more  complex 
passages  of  The  Moldau  .  .  .  Kubelik  and  the 
Bostonians  wind  up  [the  album]  in  a  blaze  of  glory 
as  the  opening  bardic  theme  combines  with  the 
Hussite  hymn  con  tutta  forza/ 

Stereo  Review 

'The  new  DGG  set  now  presents  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  truest  picture  yet  of  Kubelik's  interpretation 
of  this  masterpiece  ...  In  Vysehrad  Kubelik  obtains 
restrained  and  beautiful  playing  from  the  Boston 
Orchestra  ...  In  the  ever-popular  Vltava,  one  or 
two  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  Kubelik's  read- 
ing of  Ma  vlast  become  evident.  One  of  the  most 
satisfying  of  these  is  his  ability  to  obtain  the  most 
hushed  of  pianissimo  playing  whenever  required; 
there  is  much  sensitivity  too  in  the  opening  pages . .  . 
Sarka  is  given  an  exciting  performance  with  some 
thrilling  playing  from  the  orchestra  —  especially  the 
brass  sections . . .  Kubelik  is  highly  successful  in  From 
Bohemia's  woods  and  fields.  The  torrid  opening  is 
superbly  detailed  and  the  spacious  atmosphere  of 
the  recording  gives  an  unparalleled  beauty  to  the 
succeeding  passage  for  muted  strings  which  then 
blend  most  graciously  with  the  broad  statement  of 
the  hymn-like  main  theme  of  the  work.  This  is 
Kubelik  at  his  subtle  best  .  .  .  The  final  glorious 
pages  of  [Blanik]  are  played  swiftly  and  with  aban- 
don, the  sleeping  warriors  in  Blanik  hill  who  will 
rise  to  help  the  people  in  their  darkest  hour  is  made 
a  matter  for  rejoicing  rather  than  solemnity,  and  this 
reflects  Kubelik's  view  not  only  of  this  section  but 
of  the  whole  cycle.' 

records  and  recordings 

'Certainly  there  is  no  question  of  Kubelik's  mastery 
of  the  music  .  .  .  The  ensemble,  blending  and  intona- 
tion of  the  Boston  players  are  excellent  and  the 
orchestral  technique  is  what  one  expects  from  this 
great  orchestra.' 

High  Fidelity 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


RAYTHEON  COMPANY 


SEARS,   ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY 


STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS   INC. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


INNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios                     MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August                                                                   Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)                                                            2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929                                                                          Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853                                                                                              (617)  267-0332 
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FIT  FOR  LIFE 

Exercise  Studio,  1230  Mass.  Ave.,  Harvard  Sq. 


Come  and  get  fit.  No  machines, 
no  equipment.  Just  you. 
Great  way  to  relax.  Individually- 
tailored  exercises.  Meet  people. 
Music.  Showers.  Fun! 

FIT  FOR  LIFE 491-0665 


vdOS 


Major  In  The 
Performing  Arts 

Unique  boarding  and  day  school  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  Music,  Dance  and  Theatre 
as  part  of  their  secondary  education.  Full  college 
preparatory  curriculum  provided  in  conjunction 
with  arts  major.  Individual  musical  instruction  by 
faculty  provided  by  famed  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Dance  instruction  (modern  and 
classical)  offered  in  conjunction  with  apprentice 
opportunities  with  Boston  Ballet  and  Concert 
Dance  Company.  Suburban  campus  accessible  to 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Grades  9-12,  Grades 
7  and  8  by  arrangement.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

36  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

Walnut  Hill  School 
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1971-72  bo/ ton  university 
>         celebrity  /erie/ 

Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director     MfS.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


FRI.  EVE.,  APR.  21  at  8:30  P.M.  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

GEORG  SOLTI,  Conductor 

Schubert,  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor,  D.  759  ("Unfinished"); 
Mahler,  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

Aaron  Richmond  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  Concert 
Remaining  tickets  on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall  box-office 

Coming  in  the  1972-73 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 


BEVERLY  SILLS 
LEONTYNE  PRICE 
ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
ANDRES  SEGOVIA 
ISAAC  STERN 
JACQUELINE  DU  PRE 


In  Recital: 

RENATA  TEBALDI 
DIETRICH  FISCHER-DIESKAU 
CLAUDIO  ARRAU 
RUDOLF  SERKIN 
ASHKENAZY  and  PERLMAN 
DANIEL  BARENBOIM 


Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  London 

Rudolf  Kempe,  Conductor 
Teiko  Maeheshi,  Violin  Soloist 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn,  Conductor 

Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Zubin  Mehta,  Conductor 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Claudio  Abbado,  Conductor 

The  above  events  are  among  the  35  music  and  dance  attractions  coming  to 
Boston  in  the  1972-73  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series.  Current  subscribers 
will  soon  receive  the  first  announcement  of  the  new  series.  If  you  are  not  a 
subscriber,  and  wish  to  receive  a  brochure  describing  the  new  season  in  detail, 
write  to  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series,  Room  215,  420  Boylston  St.. 
Boston  02116. 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Quartet  in  F 

was  written  for 

strings,  oboe,  and 


Composers  from  Mozart  to  Don- 
ovan have  intended  their  works 
to  be  performed  by  carefully 
selected  instruments. 

Mozart  orchestrated  his  Quartet 
in  F  specifically  for  strings  and 
oboe.  If  he  could  have  heard  EPI 
loudspeakers  he  would  have  spec- 
ified them  also. 


EPI's  engineers  have  created  a 
technically  precist  musical  instru- 
ment. Their  speakers  reproduce 
sound  with  nearly  perfect  clarity. 
The  result  is  the  "live  sound" 
that  Wolfgang  wanted  you  to 
hear! 


For  years,  people  have  found 
that  Audio  Lab  has  the  best 
stereo  components,  the  lowest 
prices  and  the  most  professional 
service.  The  Lab  features  natural 
sounding  equipment  -  like  EPI 
speakers  -  which  can  recreate 
the  sounds  of  Mozart  (played 
with  virtuosity  by  the  B.S.O.,  of 
course)  right  in  your  own  living- 
room. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  for  a 
demonstration. 


(Audio  Lab) 


CAMBRIDGE/NEWTON/PROVIDENCE      492-5000 


